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PREFACE 


I  have  used  the  words  "financial  history"  in  a  somewhat 
broad  sense.  The  subject  includes,  as  I  have  treated  it,  a  con- 
sideration of  both  state  and  local  finances.  The  word  munici- 
pality, as  used  throughout  this  discussion,  applies  to  any  local 
division  of  the  State,  whether  a  county,  township,  school  dis- 
trict or  city.  These  terms  are  defined  here  at  the  outset,  since 
usage  has  not  yet  established  uniform  meanings  for  them. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  similar  to  that  of  any  other  standard 
history,  namely,  to  report  and  explain  facts.  It  is  an  attempt, 
therefor'e.  to  trace  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  financial  history 
of  the  State.  Events  bearing  directly  and  indirectly  on  the 
financial  life  of  the  State  are  narrated  and  with  as  little  tres- 
passing as  possible  on  the  domain  of  political  history.  How- 
ever, financial  causes  are  not  divorced  from  their  effects,  whether 
these  effects  be  political,  social  or  economic. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  according  to  the  topical  and 
chronological  requirements  of  the  subject-matter.  An  appendix 
is  given  at  the  end,  containing  valuable  statistical  data,  only 
part  of  which  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work.  A  bibliography 
is  also  added,  showing  the  sources  of  information. 

Itemized  receipts  and  expenditures  have  not  been  tabulated 
in  the  usual  form,  the  state  system  (or  rather,  lack  of  system) 
of  accounting  rendering  such  a  tabulation  useless. 

James  E.  Boyle. 

Madison,  Wis.,  April,  1904. 


THE  FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  KANSAS 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  financial  history  of  Kansas  has  a  bearing  on  practical 
life  which  makes  it  distinctively  a  live  question.     This  is  true 
for  several  reasons.     A  lar-ge  part  of  the  social  income  of  the 
State  is  now  used  anntially  to  meet  the  growing  expenditures  of 
the  State  and  local  divisions.     "While  the  resources  of  the  State 
have  increased  both  in  amount  and  variety,  the  financial  system 
has  maintained  that  primitive  form  adapted  to  a  simplicity 
which  no  longer  exists.     This  means  inevitable  injustice,  and 
that  for  very  obvious  reasons.       For  in  the  early  days  of  the 
State,  land  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  wealth,  with  a  meager 
showing  of  personal  property.     But  today,  in  contrast  with  this 
simplicity,  we  have  an  almost  hopeless  complexity,  represented 
by  our  corporations,  manufacturing  establishments,  mines,  trans- 
portation companies,  municipal  franchises,  interurban  car  lines, 
etc.     This  complexity  in  the  economic  life  of  the  people  has  in- 
creased with  sweeping  rapidity,  while  lack  of  any  and  all  super- 
vising authority  in  the  tax  system  has  caused  the  doubtful  re- 
forms in  it  to  come  limping  many  years  behind  actual  needs. 
This  has  augmented  certain   injustices   and   developed  certain 
tendencies  in  the  matter  of  placing  the  brunt  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  the  holders  of  the  simple  visible  property  of  the   early 
days  of  the  constitution.     And  it  is  a  fact  too  well  kno-^-n  to  be 
disputed  that  the  real  significance  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
is  not  the  size  of  the  burden,  but  the  justice  and  equity  of  it. 
For,  as  historians  have  pointed  out,  our  Revolutionary  fore- 
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fathers  rebelled,  not  at  the  weight  of  the  taxes  on  them,  which 
was  small,  but  at  their  iinfaimess  and  injustice.  If  justice  ever 
existed  in  Kansas'  scheme  of  taxation,  time  and  change  have 
wrought  sad  havoc  with  it,  as  it  is  one  purpose  of  this  history 
to  show.  While  there  have  been  no  dramatic  frauds  to  mar  the 
financial  history  of  Kansas,  and  while,  in  comparison  with  the 
financial  administrations  of  great  cities  like  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  and  ]\Iinneapolis,  the  finances  of  Kansas  have 
been  administered  with  virtuous  honesty,  yet  the  plain,  simple 
question  of  justice  makes  the  issue  not  only  a  live  one.  but  one 
compelling  attention.  For  the  development  of  wealth  along 
new  lines  has  brought  with  it  an  intricate  tangle  of  methods 
in  the  taxing  system  which  is  hopelessly  confusing  to  the  general 
public.  A  few  initiated  ones  are  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  this  situation,  and  hence  form  a  privileged  class,  escaping 
with  mere  nominal  burdens.  And,  therefore,  it  is  true  that 
these  haphazard  methods  in  the  long  run  give  rise  to  well-in- 
trenched abuses  which  are  more  pernicious  than  the  short-lived 
but  more  glaring  frauds.  This  breeds  discontent  and  suspicion' 
among  the  people,  as  is  amply  sho"v\Ti  by  the  large  number  of 
investigations  and  impeachments  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  fimds.  In  one  year  expenditure  for  these 
investigations  of  alleged  malfeasance  in  office  ran  up  to  $35,000. 
There  has  never  been  wanting  a  class,  consisting  largely  of  dem- 
agogues, who  have  stood  ready  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  of 
"Fraud;"  "Investigate."  And  hence  it  is  that  flagrant  frauds 
have  not  been  perpetrated,  but  only  lesser  ones,  while  the  grow- 
ing evil  of  injustice  has  been  fastening  itself  on  the  fiscal  system. 

On  the  whole,  then,  since  the  financial  system  rests  on  direct 
taxation,  it  is  a  live  issue,  because  taxation  has  important  eco- 
nomic, social  and  fiscal  effects.  It  modifies  the  disti^ibution  of 
wealth  for  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  those  concerned; 
it  either  promotes  the  public  welfare  or  works  injustice  and  op- 
pression; and  it  may  embarrass  the  treasury  with  too  little  or 
too  much  revenue.  These  are  the  facts  of  taxation  today,  as 
common  observation  will  teach,  and  not  its  mere  potentialities. 

Taxable  capacity  of  the  State.— A  brief  survey  of  the  present 
resources  of  the  State  will  give  a  clear  understanding  of  its 
taxable  capacitv  and  will  suggest  some  of  its  fiscal  problems. 
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Kansas  is  one  of  the  great  agricultural  states  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi valley.  The  State  has  an  area  of  81,700  square  miles,  or 
52,288,000  acres.  The  population  in  1900  was  1,470,495;  that 
is,  18  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  one  person  for  every  36 
acres.  At  the  time  of  admission  into  the  Union,  the  Indians 
held  about  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  but  their  holdings  now 
(1904)  are  only  105,000  acres.  Railroad  holdings,  once  a  little 
over  9,000,000  acres,  are  now  about  1.000,000.  There  are  about 
1.000,000  acres,  the  title  to  which  still  vests  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  leaves  some  50,000,000  acres  of  soil,  now  sup- 
pasedly  used  productively  in  agriculture,  grazing  and  other 
industries.  But  in  its  agricultural  conditions,  the  western  part 
of  Kansas  differs  very  much  from  the  eastern.  The  divergence 
is  marked  in  the  elevation,  soil,  and  rainfall.^  That  portion 
lying  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  and  some  parts  extending  east 
of  it.  belong  to  the  semi-arid  or  short  grass  region,  where  ir- 
rigation is  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  most  crops. 
These  facts  were  not  known  early  enough  and  hence  much  dis- 
tress and  many  failures  have  occurred  in  the  development  of 
this  section.  The  history  of  this  irrigation  in  Kansas  has  been 
marked  by  a  number  of  disastrous  failures.  "Most  of  them," 
according  to  the  federal  census  report,-  "resulted  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  climatic  oscillation  in  the  sub-humid  regions, 
and  from  a  fever  of  speculation  in  western  mortgages.  During 
a  cycle  of  wet  years  agriculture  was  extended  far  into  the  Plains 
region.  The  movement  westward  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
companies  which  were  formed  to  place  loans  and  to  take  mort- 
gages on  real  estate,  the  fimds  being  obtained  from  the  East. 
As  long  as  the  rainfall  continued  abundant,  the  profits  of  these 
loan  agencies  were  great  and  the  competition  became  so  keen 
that  ordinary  prudence  was  thrown  aside.  When  a  series  of 
drj^  years  came,  and  no  crops  were  made  season  after  season,  the 
land  owners  abandoned  their  farms,  leaving  whole  counties 
practically  deserted.  The  loan  companies  foreclosed  their  mort- 
gages and  became  possessore  of  large  tracts  of  land  which  were 
comparatively  valueless. 


1  Census  Bulletin.     12  Census,  No.  192,  p.  13. 

'  Census  Bulletin.     12  Census.  No.    192,   p.    13,    14. 
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"These  ditches  and  canals  have  never  given  adequate  returns 
upon  the  large  investments,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  study 
had  been  made  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  streams,  or  of  any 
of  the  important  conditions  relating  to  the  diversion  of  water 
from  them.  In  order  to  make  their  property  marketable,  the 
corporations  organized  new  companies,  sold  stock,  and  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State  constructed  some  of  the  largest 
irrigation  canals  in  the  United  States.  The  water  supply  for 
most  of  these  ditches  was  taken  from  the  Arkansas  river,  but 
after  a  few  years  of  drought  it  proved  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
purpose,  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  ditches  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  principal  irrigated  areas  are  along  this  river,  where  the 
conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  along  the  Platte  river 
in  Nebraska.  Its  broad,  shallow  channel  is  dry  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  year,  but  water  is  seeping  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  valley  lands  as  well  as  under  the  stream  bed.  The  ditches 
that  are  operated  at  the  present  time  can  receive  water  only  in 
times  of  flood,  and  are  utilized  largely  in  the  cultivation  of 
forage  crops. 

"The  reclamation  of  large  areas  of  fertile  and  productive 
land  depends  upon  the  adoption  and  application  of  success- 
ful methods  of  utilizing  the  ground  waters,  which  are  found 
throughout  western  Kansas  at  varying  depths.  A  partial  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  has  been  found  in  the  use  of  windmills  and 
by  building  small  storage  reservoirs.  The  wind,  which  in  the 
West  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  an  annoyance  and  a  mis- 
chief-maker, is  harnessed  and  becomes  a  factor  in  promoting 
progress  and  development.  Irrigation  from  windmills  is  no 
longer  an  experiment  and  today  many  farmers  are  depending 
for  their  living  on  the  products  of  orchard  and  garden  tracts 
irrigated  by  this  means.  *  *  *  There  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  irrigators,  but  not  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  acres  irrigated.  This  is  explained  by  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  which  irrigate  small  areas 
by  means  of  windmills  and  of  water  pumped  from  streams,  and 
by  a  shortage  of  water  for  the  ditches  operated  in  1899." 

The  total  area  irrigated  in  1899  was  23,620  acres,  an  increase 
of  13.5  per  cent,  over  1889. 

[12] 
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Kansas  has  no  large  cities.  Only  22.5  per  cent,  of  her  popu- 
lation live  in  cities  of  over  2,500  inhabitants,  whereas  Iowa  has 
25.6  per  cent,  urban  population,  Missouri  36.3,  Colorado  48.3, 
Ohio  48,  New  York  72.9,  and  Rhode  Island  95.  Nebraska  has 
about  the  same  per  cent.,  23.7. 

Agriculture,  therefore,  has  been  the  predominating  industry. 
Ranking  twenty-second  in  population,  the  State  is  seventh  in 
rank  in  the  gross  value  of  agricultural  products.  These  pro- 
ducts amounted  to  $209,895,542  in  1900.  Iowa  ranked 
first  in  the  same  year  with  a  production  worth  $365,411,528. 
The  other  states  outranking  Kansas  in  agricultural  products 
are,  after  Iowa,  Illinois  second,  Ohio  third,  New  York  fourth, 
Texas  fifth  and  Missouri  sixth.  The  closest  rival  is  Pennsyl- 
vania, ranking  eighth. 

The  value  of  Kansas  farm  land  in  1900,  including  all  im- 
provements, machinery,  live  stock  and  other  farm  property, 
was  $864,100,286,  which  gave  the  State  the  rank  of  ninth.  Illi- 
nois ranked  first  with  her  valuation  of  $2,004,316,897 ;  followed 
by  Iowa  as  second,  Ohio  third,  New  York  fourth,  Pennsylvania 
fifth,  Missouri  sixth,  Indiana  seventh,  and  Texas  eighth.  The 
State  ranking  tenth,  or  just  below  Kansas,  was  Wisconsin.  Sec- 
ond in  importance  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  State  are 
the  railroads.  There  are  seventeen  of  these  roads,  and  one  elec- 
tric interurban,  having  in  all  over  8,800  miles  of  main  track  and 
a  total  mileage,  including  side  tracks,  of  over  10,000  miles.  Com- 
paring this  mileage  with  the  country  at  large,  we  find  that 
Kansas  has  12  *H  miles  of  road  for  ever^-  100  square  miles  of 
territory,  while  c^ie  whole  United  States  has  only  6.82.  Kansas 
has  67.27  miles  of  line  for  every  10,000  inhabitants,  while  the 
United  States  has  only  25.76.  The  assessed  value  of  these  roads 
is  $60,000,000.  Operating  over  these  roads,  and  doing  a  lucra- 
tive business  are  five  express  companies.  Their  business  being 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  tangible  property  they  own, 
makes  them  a  peculiarly  difficult  subject  of  taxation.  In  con- 
nection with  these  express  and  railroad  transportation  facilities 
should  be  mentioned  the  growth  and  prominence  of  the  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  and  the  interurban  electric  car  lines.  The 
sleeping  car  and  refrigerator  ear  business  may  also  well  be  men- 
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tioned  as  adding  complexity  to  the  income-producing  property 
of  the  State. 

Manufacturing  is  rapidly  developing  in  Kansas  and  bids  fair 
to  rival  the  importance  of  agriculture,  so  far  as  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  each  and  the  value  of  the  prodvTct  are  concerned.  The 
State  ranks  seventh  in  agriculture,  but  sixteenth  in  manufact- 
uring :  the  per  capita  product  of  the  former  in  1900  was  $143 ; 
of  the  latter,  $117.  The  growth  and  present  status  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following 
table : 

AIaxufacturtng  in  Kansas.^ 

1900                    1890  1880 

Number  of  establishments 7 ,  830                 4,471  2 ,  803 

Capital    invested $66,827,362     $43,926,002  $11,192,315 

Value  of  product $172,129,398  $110,219,805  $30,893,777 

Per  cent,  of  population  wage-earners 

in    manufacturing 2.4  per  cent        2  per  cent  1.2  per  cent 

To  show  the  particular  lines  of  development  followed  by  man- 
ufacturing in  Kansas,  seven  selected  industries  are  given,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance: 

1.  SLAUGHTEItING  AND   MEAT    PACKING.  1900  1890 

Number  of  establishments 14  18 

Capital    invested $16,486,177  $11,086,058 

2.  Flour  and  Grist  Mills. 

Number  of  establishments 533  348 

Capital    invested $8,366,966     $7,844,280 

8.  Zjnc  Smklting  and   Uefimng. 

Number  of  establishments 11  4 

Capital  invested $5,218,529         $218, OOa 

4.  Car  Shops. 

Number  of  establishments 37  26 

Capital  invested $2,931,699     $l,683,2ia 

5.  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops. 

Number   of    establishments 04  (!9 

Capital  invested. $2,450,324     $2,624,807 

6.  Dairy  Products  Made  in  Factories. 

Number  of  establishments 171  101 

Capital  invested $1,139,595         $433,792 

7.  Soap  and  Candles. 

Number  of  establishments 7  9 

Capital  invested $947,182         $130,379 


'Report  on   Duiniifaciuiing.     12   Census. 
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This  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  indicate  one  line  of  development 
in  the  differentiation  of  Kansas  industries.  It  is  plainly  one  of 
increasing  importance  and  hence  due  cognizance  must  be  taken 
of  it.  Some  of  the  industries  above  show  a  very  interesting  tend- 
ency towards  greater  concentration. 

The  business  of  mining  in  Kansas  is  a  comparatively  uew  in- 
dustry, but  one  of  no  insignificant  proportions.  Especially  is 
this  true  as  regards  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal.  A  brief 
record  of  this  may  be  tabulated  from  the  statistical  abstracts  of 
the  United  States. 

Coal  Mined  in  Kansas. 

1880 763,597  tons   (2,240  pound-tons) 

1890   2,017,788  tons 

1895 2,613,277  tons 

1900 3,989,170  tons 

1901    4,375,471  tons 

1902   4,701,844  tons 

Zinc  mines  yield  some  100,000,000  pounds  of  ore  annually  hav- 
ing a  value  of  one  and  one-third  million  dollars ;  and  the  product 
of  lead  is  about  15,000,000  pounds  a  year,  with  a  value  of  one- 
third  of  a  million  dollars.  Other  industries  of  importance  in 
this  class  are  salt  and  oil.  These  are  all  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
any  rational  system  of  taxation  which  aims  to  deal  fairly  with 
different  classes  of  property. 

To  complete  this  representation  of  the  more  prominent  feat- 
ures of  the  taxable  field  of  the  State,  mention  must  be  made 
of  a  few  forms  of  personal  property.  These  do  not  constitute 
a  separate  category,  strictly  speaking,  but  do  not  happen  to  be 
included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  enumerations.  Reference  is 
had  to  the  various  forms  of  intangible  personalty,  such  as  mort- 
gages, notes,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  which  common  observation 
teaches  are  becoming  every  year  more  important  elements  of 
individual  property.  They  constitute  a  factor  in  the  taxable 
capacity  of  the  State,  and  hence  (will  be  treated  in  their  proper 
place.  This  discussion  has  not  followed  the  simple  division  into 
real  and  personal  property  becaiLse  as  a  classification  it  is  out- 
grown and  unsatisfactory,  and  entirely  inadequate  to  present 
needs. 

Having  taken  this  preliminary  survey  of  the  field,  we  are  now 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  financial  history  of  Kansas. 

[151 
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CHAPTER  11 


TERRITORIAL  FINANCES— 1854^1861 

The  seven  years  of  Kansas'  territorial  life  were  a  period  of 
storm  and  stress.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  recount 
the  fierce  and  bloody  free-state  struggle  which  culminated  in  the 
admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union  free  from  the  incubus  of 
slavery.  Territorial  finances  very  naturally  shared  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  uncertainties  of  the  political  contest, 

iThe  "Organic  Act"  of  Congress  in  1854,  more  generally 
known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  provided  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  the  usual  form  for  Kansas.  Congress,  realizing  the 
privations  of  frontier  life,  adopted  the  policy  of  paying  from  the 
national  treasury  the  initial  territorial  and  legislative  expenses, 
the  policy  of  erecting  public  buildings,  appropriating  lands  for 
schools  and  colleges,  and  of  permitting  the  emigrant  to  settle  upon 
the  public  lands  free  from  taxation  until  a  full  title  should  be  ac- 
quired. The  Organic  Act  empowered  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  all  the  officers  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  departments  of  the  Territory,  and  provided  for  a  pop- 
ular election,  at  the  call  of  the  governor,  of  the  legislative  branch, 
that  is,  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  only 
specific  provision  concerning  finance  in  the  Act  was  that  no  tax 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  property  of  the  United  States,  nor 
should  the  lands  or  other  property  of  non-residents  be  taxed 
higher  than  the  property  of  residents.  Beyond  this,  the  in- 
habitants were  free  to  regulate  their  financial  affairs  as  they  saw 
fit.  To  equip  and  start  the  new  government  on  its  way,  the 
president  named  the  necessary  appointees,  and  Congress,  in 
1855,  made  an  appropriation  of  $64,700.  Of  this  sum,  $25,000 
was  to  be  used  for  public  buildings;  the  balance  covered  the 
salaries  of  the  executive  and  judicial  officers,   contingent  ex- 
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penses,  and  the  expenses  of  a  legislative  assembly,  census,  elec- 
tion of  a  delegate  to  the  federal  House  of  Representatives,  and 
a  territorial  library.^ 

Kansas,  already  at  this  early  period,  represented  two  distinct 
parties — the  Pro-slavery  and  the  Free-state.  The  first  election 
accordingly,  called  by  Governor  A,  H.  Reeder,  a  man  of  anti- 
slavery  principles,  precipitated  a  conflict  which  was  destined 
to  cost  dearly  in  both  property  and  human  life  before  it  merged 
into  the  great  national  straggle  of  the  Civil  war.  This  first 
election  was  carried  by  voters  from  Missouri,  and  the  so-called 
Bogus  Legislature  came  into  power,  enjoying  the  favor  and 
sanction  of  the  federal  administration.-  They  moved  the  seat 
of  government  from  Pawnee,  near  the  center  of  the  Territory, 
to  Shawnee  Mission,  a  point  near  the  INIissouri  line,  a  spot  more 
convenient  to  the  homes  of  the  legislators.  This  was  done  in  de- 
fiance of  the  governor  who  had,  in  accordance  with  law,  chosen 
the  temporary  seat  of  government.  This  move,  the  legislators 
claimed,  was  forced  upon  them,  for  the  reason  that  at  Pawnee 
there  was  no  place  of  accommodation,  and  members  had  to  camp 
out,  sleep  in  their  wagons  or  tents,  and  cook  their  own  pro- 
visions.^ At  Sha\ATiee  IMission  a  house  w-as  rented  and  an  appro- 
priation made  therefor  from  the  contingent  fund.  An  elaborate 
code  of  laws,  based  on  the  ]Missouri  statutes,  was  enacted.  The 
objects  of  taxation,  the  chapter  on  revenue  declared,  should  be 
the  support  of  the  government  of  the  Territory,  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  advancement  of  the  public  welfare.* 
No  further  refinements  or  distinctions  were  thought  necessary. 
Taxes  were  to  be  levied  on  land  and  improvements,  leaseholds, 
slaves,  and  all  personalty,  including  money  and  credits.  And, 
to  put  the  stamp  of  their  generous  spirit  on  the  laws,  the  legis- 
lators provided  for  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  ''prop- 
erty of  all  widows  and  minors  who  are  not  worth  more  than 
$1,000. "    As  a  secondary  tax,  but  what  afterwards  proved  to  be 


1  Library,  $.5,000 ;  census,  $2,000 ;  election  of  delegate,  $700 ;  legislative  as- 
sembly, $20,000 ;  salaries  of  governor,  three  Judges,  and  secretary,  $10,500 ; 
contingent  expenses.   $1..500 ;   capitol,   $25,000. 

"Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  troubles  in  Kansas,  No.  200.  H.  R., 
-34  Cong.,  1  Sess.  1856. 

^Statutes  of  Ter.  of  Kansas.     1   Sess.  Legislative  Assembly,   1855,  p.  vi  fif. 

*  Statutes   of  1355,   ch.    137. 
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the  chief  source  of  revenue,  there  was  levied  an  easily  collectible 
poll  tax  on  men  from  21  to  55  years  old.  This  tax  varied  from  50 
cents  to  $1,  as  the  need  required.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
a  duty  on  the  proceeds  of  auction  sales,  for  a  license  on  auction- 
eers, and  for  licenses  on  peddlers  of  all  kinds,  book-peddlers 
alone  excepted.  These  were  but  minor  sources  of  revenue,  how- 
ever, to  the  territorial  treasury.  A  fee  system  was  inaugurated, 
applying  to  offices  where  the  time  and  amount  of  services  were 
uncertain,^  such  as  the  district  attorney,  county  commissioners, 
judge  of  probate  court,  clerk  of  supreme  court,  clerk  of  district 
court,  sheriff,  coroner,  constable,  justice  of  the  peace,  notary  pub- 
lic, and  recorder. 

A  crude  form  of  self-assessment  was  also  provided,  whereby 
the  county  assessor,  chosen  yearly  by  the  county  tribunal,  was 
to  designate  a  certain  point  in  each  township  Avhere  the  people 
were  to  come  in  and  hand  to  him  written  lists  of  all  their  prop- 
erty. It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  this  impotent  system 
soon  fell  into  disuse. 

There  was  also  an  interesting  section  of  this  revenue  law  per- 
taining to  the  taxation  of  corporations,  typical  of  all  subsequent 
legislation  on  this  subject  by  reason  of  its  lumping  all  corpora- 
tions together  in  an  undifferentiated  mass.  The  section  in  ques- 
tion provides  for  tapping  the  corporations  at  the  source,  rather 
than  the  distributed  shares  of  stock.  "Persons  owning  shares 
of  stock,"  says  this  law,  "in  banks  and  other  incoi'porated  com- 
panies, taxable  by  law,  are  not  required  to  deliver  to  the  assessor 
a  list  thereof,  but  the  president  or  other  chief  officer  of  such 
corporation  shall  deliver  to  the  assessor  a  list  of  all  shares  of 
stock  held  therein,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  who  hold  the 
same.  The  tax  assessed  on  shares  of  stock  embraced  in  such  list 
shall  be  paid  by  the  corporators  respectively." 

The  sheriff  was  the  collector  of  revenues  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  this  duty  was  assigned  to  the  county  treasurer.  The  rate 
of  local  taxation  was  limited  to  twice  the  territorial  rate  on  the 
same  subject,  and  this  was  meant,  of  coui*se,  to  curtail  local 
activities.  The  fines  and  penalties  in  each  county  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  the  common  schools. 


•  Btatutea  of  J855,  ch.  119. 
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This  is,  in  brief,  the  crude  revenue  system  which  the  Bogus 
Legislature  attempted  to  superimpose  upon  the  young  territory. 
But  with  a  population  of  only  8,601  souls  in  the  Territory,  it  is 
evident  that  no  system  could  have  succeeded  in  raising  much 
revenue.  Each  succeeding  territorial  legislature  modified  the 
revenue  laws  in  many  particulars  and  added  entirely  ncAV  sec- 
tions. Soon  territorial  and  county  boards  of  equalization  ap- 
pear. Exemption  was  made  to  apply  to  $200  worth  of  person- 
alty, and  to  all  the  property  of  "persons  infirm,  old,  poor,  etc., 
unable  to  contribute;"  and  then  a  little  later  only  to  the  prop- 
erty of  widows  to  the  amount  of  $500.  Just  debts  were  to  be 
subtracted  from  personal  property.  The  matter  of  exemptions, 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  formed  one  of  the  most  pei'plexing  things 
for  adjustment,  not  only  at  this  time,  but  later.  The  question 
of  the  redemption  of  land  sold  for  taxes  was  also  a  much  mooted 
point.  This  was  finally  left  by  the  territorial  law  givers  to  a 
three-year  limit,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  on  all 
back  taxes  paid  and  other  costs  incuiTcd  by  the  tax-title  pur- 
chaser. Other  minor  points  in  the  revenue  law^s  were  changed 
from  year  to  year,  for  this  process  of  tampering  with  the  tax 
laws,  once  begun,  was  never  discontinued. 

The  workings  of  these  revenue  laws  may  well  claim  our  at- 
tention at  this  point.  As  far  as  these  earliest  laws  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  members  of  the  Bogus 
Legislature  overreached  themselves  in  the  matter  of  their  law- 
making, especially  on  the  delicate  subject  of  slavery.  The  law 
on  this  subject,  in  1855,  is  certainly  a  most  conspicuous  record  of 
human  greed,  malevolence  and  tyranny.  It  provided  that  any 
person  advising  insurrection  among  the  negroes  or  assisting  in 
the  circulation  of  any  paper  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  revolt 
on  the  part  of  slaves  or  free  negroes  should  be  punished  with 
death,  and  that  any  person  maintaining  it  was  wrong  to  hold 
slaves  in  this  territory  should  be  imprisoned  at  least  two  years, 
and  that  any  person  conscientiously  opposed  to  holding  slaves 
should  not  sit  as  juror  in  a  trial  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.® 

A  legislature  capable  of  passing  such  a  law  as  this  was  not 


^  SUitutes  of  Kansas^  185.5,  ch.  1.51. 
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capable  of  compelling  respect  and  obedience  to  this  or  any  other 
of  its  acts  in  Kansas  Territory,  peopled  as  it  then  was,  with 
northern  men  principally.  So  its  revenue  laws  were  inoperative 
^nd  ineffectual,  so  far  as  free-state  men  were  concerned. 

Opposition  soon  became  open  and  organized.  For  instance, 
"we  read  in  a  contemporary  newspaper  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  an 
account  of  a  public  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
over  the  assessment  and  payment  of  taxes  said  to  be  levied 
upon  them  by  the  Bogus  Legislature.'^  Among  other  things,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  "that  we  recommend  to  our  oppress- 
ors that  if  they  are  out  of  money  and  must  have  a  little  to  re- 
plenish their  stock  of — whiskey,  that  they  levy  their  Tax  upon 
their  constituents  of  Missouri,  and  let  honest  men  support  a 
government  of  their  own  choice. 

"On  motion  Resolved,  that  the  papere  of  Lawrence  be  re- 
quested to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting." 

Thus  we  see  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  people,  when  it  came 
to  a  question  of  lending  financial  support  to  the  alien  legisla- 
ture.    But  fortunately  this  body  continued  in  power  but  two 
.  years. 

Territorial  auditors  very  naturally  complained  that  counties 
were  slow  in  responding  to  the  officials  of  the  Territory.  The 
only  source  of  revenue,  to  speak  of,  was  the  poll  tax.  In  the 
years  1856,  1857,  and  1858  delinquent  taxes  swelled  to  $27,293. 
The  legislature  of  1858,  succeeding  the  Bogus  Legislature,  fix- 
ing the  rate  of  the  territorial  tax,  provided  that  no  part  of  the 
new  tax  should  be  appropriated  towards  paying  the  old  debts 
of  the  Territory.  The  auditor  recommended  the  collection  of  the 
old  taxes,  however,  that  they  might  be  applied  on  new  debts. 
When  the  1860  legislature  convened  in  January  of  that  year, 
only  11  out  of  30  counties  had  reported  their  1859  assessment, 
hence  the  auditor  was  unable  to  report  the  taxable  property  of 
the  Territory  to  the  legislature.  He  says,  after  speaking  of  this 
fact:  "Neither  can  I  report  to  you  anything  like  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  expenses  of  the  territorial  government 
for  the  ensuing  year,  as  you  are  well  aware  this  will  much  de- 


^  Herald  of  Freedom,  June  20,  1357. 
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pend  upon  your  legislation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  foreseen  or 
estimated  by  the  auditor."* 

The  free-state  men  never  paid  a  cent  of  the  tax  levied  by  the 
Bog:us  Legislature.^  It  remained  charged  against  the  respective 
counties,  constantly  accumulating  by  interest,  until  1867,  when 
the  State  Legislature  canceled  it.  The  counties  were  very  slow 
about  paying  their  reg-ularly  levied  taxes,  and  used  the  expe- 
dient of  returning  a  delinquent  list  from  year  to  year  with  their 
territorial  taxes,  thus  throwing  their  deficits  onto  the  territorial 
treasury. 

"We  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  sources  of  territorial  rev- 
enue were  extremely  precarious.  The  operations  of  the  terri- 
torial government,  however,  were  merely  of  a  temporary  and 
tentative  character,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  seriously 
crippled.  Constitution  making  was  the  chief  activity  and  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  was  the  one  goal.  The  question  of  per- 
manent improvements  was  postponed  till  after  the  acquisition 
of  statehood.  Even  the  $25,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  erection  of  a  capitol  was  squandered,  leaving  nothing  to 
show  for  it  but  a  stone  foundation  in  the  little  country  village 
of  Lecompton. 

An  examination  of  the  territorial  budget  shows  that  the  four 
chief  objects  of  expenditure  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
were:  (1)  Investigation  of  election  frauds;  (2)  Holding  consti- 
tutional conventions;  (3)  Territorial  roads;  (4)  Legislative  ex- 
penses. Revenue  was  far  too  small  to  meet  the  warrants  drawn 
on  the  treasury.  By  the  auditor's  reports,  we  see  the  situation, 
was  as  follows: 


Teab 

1855 

Rbtenue 

Wakeaxts 
$398  00 

1856 

$1,811  88 

3,170  60 

1857  

3,383  09 

13,287  55 

1858 

681  12 

4,502  93 

1859 

25,544  06 

62,409  26 

I860 

3,197  53 

41,234  14 

1861  

10,467  88 

$34,617  68 

$135,470  16 

«  Council  Journal,  K.  T.,  1860,  p.  14. 
» Holloway,  Hlist.  of  Kansas,  p.  437. 
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These  warrants  were  all  issued  under  "acts  making  appropri- 
ations," and  hence  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  "claims"  which 
constituted  an  enormous  debt  in  themselves,  as  explained  below. 
The  floating  debt  created  by  these  warrants  proved  very  harass- 
ing to  the  Territory.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  un- 
load it  on  Congress,  but  Congress  at  this  time  had  more  serious 
matters  on  hand.  After  a  few  years'  delay  the  State  govern- 
ment accepted  it  and  issued  bonds  enough  to  fund  it. 

The  matter  of  the  claims  alluded  to  above  forms  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  Territory's  history.  They  were  the  natural 
heritage  of  the  border  troubles,  now  so  familiar  to  everj'  student 
of  those  stirring  times.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Territory  a 
great  many  claims  were  presented  to  the  legislature  for  indem- 
nity for  moneys  spent  in  maintaining  the  laws  of  the  Territory, 
suppressing  rebellion,  furnishing  military  supplies,  and  for  loss 
of  property  by  depredations."'  Provision  was  made  for  fully 
and  correctly  ascertaining  these  losses.  So  complete  was  the 
investigation,  and  so  fully  did  it  reveal  the  fearful  character  of 
the  troubles  endured  by  the  settlers  during  two  of  their  storm- 
iest years,  that  the  whole  mass  of  testimony  was  published  by 
order  of  Congress,  making  two  large  volumes,  of  892  pages  each. 

The  territorial  statute  of  1859,  covering  these  claims  was  am- 
biguous, implying  that  they  were  to  be  paid  by  Congress,  but 
stating  that  the  auditor  was  to  issue  his  warrant  on  the  treas- 
urer for  each  claim  allowed  by  the  Claims  Commission.^^  The 
auditor  accordingly  drew  warrants  for  $380,774.13.  The  treas- 
urer issued  territorial  bonds  on  the  face  of  these  warrants  to 
the  amount  of  $95,700,  the  law  limiting  the  funded  debt  to 
$100,000.  The  last  territorial  legislature  took  up  the  matter, 
and  enthiLsiastically  voted  to  repudiate  the  whole  debt,  both  war- 
rants and  bonds.  And  almost  in  the  next  breath,  both  Houses, 
in  a  concurrent  resolution,  voted  to  memorialize  Congress  for 
a  grant  on  these  same  claims,  either  of  500,000  acres  of  land, 
or  $500,000  in  money.  To  settle  the  fate  of  these  claims,  so  far 
as  their  pa\nnent  by  Kansas  was  concerned,  the  incoming  State 
legislature  promptly  made  their  repudition  definite  and  abso- 


^oRome  Journal.  K.  T.,   ISOl,  p.  27:5-^12. 

"  Hoiif!C  Joiinial.    K.   T..    1801.    p.   :UfV347,    4.S2.      Coiiitcil  Jounial.   p.    304. 
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lute.^-    Congress  ignored  the  subject  entirely,  and  so  the  holders 
of  the  claims  were  doomed  to  complete  disappointment. 

The  history  of  the  four  constitutions  before  the  people  of  the 
Territory  is  worthy  of  note,  constituting  as  they  did  the  one 
great  issue  of  territorial  politics.  Their  history  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

(1)  The  Topeka  Constitution,  adopted  December  15,  1855, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory.  The  pro-slavery  men  did  not 
vote,  and  Congress  rejected  this  constitution. 

(2)  Lecompton  Constitution,  rejected  (second  time)  January 
4,  1858,  on  a  full  vote. 

(3)  The  Leavenfworth  Constitution  died  before  the  legislature, 
1858. 

(4)  "Wyandotte  Constitution,  adopted  July  29,  1859,  and  ac- 
cepted by  Congress.  Kansas  admitted  to  the  Union  under  this 
constitution,  January  29,  1861. 

The  State  paid  the  heavy  expenses  connected  with  the  con- 
ventions framing  the  unsuccessful  Lecompton  and  Leavenworth 
constitutions,  and  the  successful  Wyandotte  constitution,  but 
the  Topeka  convention  was  looked  upon  as  an  extra-legal  affair. 
Its  story  is  a  very  brief  one.  The  Bogus  Legislature  had  been 
ignored  by  the  free-state  men,  who  determined  to  forestall 
further  usurpations  by  adopting  a  constitution  and  securing  its 
acceptance  by  Congress.  Accordingly  a  delegate  convention  was 
held  at  Topeka  in  the  latter  part  of  1855,  in  which  an  executive 
committee  was  appointed  with  certain  powers  of  a  provisional 
government,  looking  forward  to  the  formation  of  a  State  con- 
stitution and  government.  According  to  the  report  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  chosen  later  on,  this  executive  committee 
conducted  its  business  in  a  prudent,  judicious,  economical,  and 
masterly  manner."  With  that  miscalculating  optimism  which 
marked  so  much  of  the  subsequent  political  career  of  their  suc- 
cessors, these  men  issued  scrip  to  meet  their  expenses.  They  re- 
ceived it  themselves  as  pay  for  their  services,  as  did  likewise  the 
members  of  the  Topeka  Constitutional  Convention  which  met 
soon  aftenv^ards.     The  people  also  received  the  scrip  at  its  full 


^*Laws  of  Kansas,  1861,  ch.  5. 

^^  Prouty,   ToprJca  Con'ififutional  Scrip.     Pamphlet,  Topfka.  1887. 
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valuation.  Thousands  of  dollars  of  it  were  cashed  at  par  by 
friends  of  Kansas — the  East.  The  Topeka  constitution  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  but  the  pro- 
slavery  element  took  no  part  in  the  election.  The  free-state 
men  thought  their  cause  was  won.  A  governor  and  legislature 
were  soon  chosen,  and  three  short  sessions  of  the  legislature  held 
under  the  Topeka  constitution.  But  federal  troops  dispersed 
the  assembly,  the  governor  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  Congress,  after  long  deliberation,  rejected  this  constitution. 
lAnd  thus  this  honest  effort  at  "squatter  sovereignty"  was  ef- 
fectually stifled.  Some  $25,000  in  scrip  had  been  issued  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Topeka  government  together,  and 
an  act  thoughtfully  passed  providing  that  the  State  should 
redeem  this  scrip.  But  statehood  failed  to  come  just  when  ex- 
pected. The  holders  of  the  scrip  waited  imtil  admission  as  a 
State,  and  long  years  afterwards,  for  some  action  to  be  taken 
in  the  matter,  resting  satisfied  as  to  the  justice  of  their  claims. 
LA.n  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  in  1883  to  secure  redemption 
by  the  State,  and  again  four  years  later,  but  with  no  better 
results.  Holders  of  the  scrip  had  become  too  few  and  feeble. 
In  the  early  days  of  statehood,  the  State  had  been  too  poor  to 
pay  these  claims;  when  it  became  rich  enough,  it  had  no  desire 
to  pay  them. 

Bailroads. — The  railroads  of  Kansas  have  played  too  import- 
ant a  role  in  her  development  and  financial  history  to  be  neg- 
lected in  a  discussion  of  this  kind.  For  the  question  of  grant- 
ing subsidies  to  these  roads  has  continued  a  live  issue  up  to  the 
present  time. 

At  the  very  first  session  of  the  territorial  legislature,  in  1855, 
there  were  incorporated  five  railroad  companies,  a  large  number 
certainly  for  8,000  people.  The  zeal  of  the  incorporators,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  for  constructing  roads  as  for  securing 
valuable  territorial  franchises,  as  was  evidenced  by  their  subse- 
quent conduct.  In  the  cases  of  some  of  these  roads,  the  Leaven- 
worth, Pawnee  and  Western,  for  example,  county  courts  were 
authorized  to  subscribe  for  stock  and  issue  county  bonds  in  pay- 
ment thereof."    The  sentiment  of  the  people  was  voiced  by  the 


^*  statutes  of  E.  T.  1S55,  ch.  8G,  sec.  15. 
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Leavenworth  Journal  of  this  time,  speaking  of  a  prospective 
road.  "If  the  road  is  to  be  built  at  all,"  says  the  Journal, 
"the  brunt  must  be  borne  by  Leavenworth.  Unless  our  re- 
ported wealth  is  fictitious  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  our  ability 
to  do  all  that  Avill  be  required  of  us  to  secure  this  road."" 

But  no  railroad  was  built  till  after  the  territorial  period.  All 
grants  of  franchises,  etc.,  of  course,  held  over  under  the  State 
laws. 

Banking. — Territorial  banking  remained  also  undeveloped,  al- 
though the  legislature  of  1857  incorporated  a  giant  bank  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $800,000,  subscriptions  to  be  paid  in 
gold  and  silver.  Authority  was  also  gTanted  to  establish  five 
branch  banks,  each  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  and  with  the 
same  powers  as  the  main  bank.  Each  was  to  issue  paper  to  the 
limit  of  $3  in  paper  for  every  $1  of  specie  on  hand.  This  sys- 
tem of  course  was  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  need  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  was  never  carried  out  as  planned.^^ 


^^  Leavemcorth  Journal,  Aug.  26,   ISoS. 

^^ Laics  of  Kans.  Terr.  ISoU,  Second  Session,  p.  10.3. 
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CHAPTER  III 
CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  Janiiaiy  29,  1861,  iindei 
the  so-called  Wyandotte  constitution.  A  study  of  the  genesis 
of  this  constitution  shows  that  its  framers  based  the  financial 
provisions  in  it  on  the  Ohio  constitution  of  1851,  and  to  a  less 
extent,  on  the  Wisconsin  constitution  of  1848.  The  section'  con- 
cerning lotteries  in  the  Ohio  constitution  is  borrowed  in  the 
Kansas  document. 

To  this  constitution,  as  it  went  before  Congress,  was  prefixed 
an  "Ordinance"  and  subjoined  a  set  of  "Resolutions."  The 
constitution  was  sandwiched  between  these  two  statements  for 
forcing  them,  apparently,  on  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
giving  them  more  weight  before  that  body.  In  the  Ordinance, 
which  is  an  interesting  set  of  statements,  Kansas  promised  for- 
ever to  forego  the  right  to  tax  the  government  lands  in  the  state 
if  the  Government  would,  in  turn,  meet  the  following  modest 
conditions : 

(1)  Grant  to  the  State  for  her  common  schools,  (a)  sections 
16  and  36  in  each  township  (of  36  sections)  ;  (b)  500.000  acres 
of  land  as  per  act  of  Congress  September  4,  1841;  (c)  and  5 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  of  the  State. 

(2)  Grant  to  the  State,  as  University  lands,  72  sections. 

(3)  Grant  to  the  State  for  public  buildings?,  36  sections. 

(4)  Grant  to  the  State  for  benevolent  institutions.  72  sec- 
tions. 

(5)  Grant  to  the  State  for  works  of  public  improvement  12 
salt  spring-s  with  72  sections  of  land. 

These  propositions  were  laid  down  as  conditions  for  the  gen- 
eral government  to  accept,  although  it  certainly  did  not   fall 
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within  the  province  of  the  young  candidate  for  statehoo.l  to 
impose  any  conditions  whatever  upon  Congress. 

After  the  concluding  section  of  the  constitution  some  more 
wants  were  made  known,  but  not  in  the  lofty  tone  of  conditions 
as  stated  in  the  Ordinance  preceding.  This  time  they  were 
humbly  stated  as  requests  under  the  caption  of  "Resolutions." 
Under  these  Resolutions  Congress  was  requested: 

(1)  To  grant  to  the  State  4.500,000  acres  of  land  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  internal  improvements. 

(2)  To  appropriate  50,000  acres  of  land  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Kansas  river  from  its  mouth  to  Fort  Riley.  (This  is  an 
interesting  request,  seeing  that  Fort  Riley  is  140  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  for  years  there  has  been  a  dam  across 
this  stream  at  Lawrence,  40  miles  from  its  mouth.) 

(3)  To  grant  all  swamp  lands  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  common  schools. 

(4)  To  appropriate  $500,000,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  500,000  acres 
of  land,  for  the  payment  of  territorial  claims  (Acts  of  1859). 

(5)  To  assume  the  territorial  debt. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Congress  coolly  ignored  both  the  Or- 
dinance and  Resolutions,  and  in  turn,  offered  certain  proposi- 
tions to  the  people  of  Kansas.^  These  propositions,  however, 
covered  in  part  the  points  adduced  in  the  Ordinance,  and  were 
all  accepted  by  the  Kansas  legislature.-  These  grants,  while  not 
■so  munificent  as  those  received  by  some  neighboring  States,  were 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Kansas.  They 
were: 

(1)  For  common  schools,  sections  16  and  36  in  each  town- 
ship. 

(2)  For  a  State  TTni versify,  72  sections. 

(3)  For  public  buildings,  10  sections. 

(4)  Twelve  Salt  Springs,  for  use  as  the  Legislature  might 
see  fit. 

(5)  Five  per  cent,  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  for  making 


1  Congress,  Act  of  Admission.     See  Oenl.  Stat.  Kans.  1901.     p.  1,  ff.,  for  Orgaalc 
Act,  Kansas  Constitution,  Ordinance,  Resolutions,  etc.,  etc. 
'.Joint  Resolution.     Laus  of  Kans.  1SG2.     Jan.  20. 
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public  roads  and  internal  improvements,  or  for  other  purposes,. 
as  the  Legislature  might  direct. 

These  gifts  were  all  applied  as  foundations  for  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  State,  except  the  small  grant  for  public 
buildings,  which  was  used  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  capitol. 
And,  it  should  be  added,  the  500,000  acres,  under  the  Congres- 
sional grant  of  1841,  was  also  placed — for  a  while — to  the  credit 
of  the  schools. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  Congress  were  merely  incidental 
to  the  State  constitution.  To  the  constitution  itself  we  must 
look  for  all  those  definite,  rigid  provisions  which  govern  sub- 
sequent legislation  on  financial  subjects.  These  provisions  stand 
as  an  almost  impassable  barrier  today  in  the  way  of  any  change, 
whether  good  or  bad.  The  financial  sections  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  be  classified  under  these  headings :  (1)  revenue;  (2) 
debt;  (3)  treasury;  (4)  school  funds;  (5)  internal  improve- 
ment; (6)  lottery;  (7)  banking;  and  (8)  miscellany. 

(1)  Revenue. — Bills  for  raising  revenue  may  originate  in 
either  house,  but  may  be  amended  or  rejected  by  the  other.^ 
"Finance  and  Taxation"  are  treated  together  as  one  subject, 
for  the  State  income  contemplated  by  the  constitution  is  pri- 
marily a  direct,  general  property  tax.  Uniformity  is  the  key 
note  in  the  rule  of  taxation  and  exemption  which  states,  "The 
legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation ;  but  all  property  used  exclusively  for  State, 
county,  municipal,  literary,  educational,  scientific,  religious, 
benevolent  and  charitable  purposes,  and  personal  property  to 
the  amount  of  at  least  $200  for  each  family,  shall  be  exempted 
from  taxation."*  A  uniform  and  an  equal  rate  of  assessment 
meant  one  and  the  same  thing  when  this  provision  was  inserted 
in  the  constitution,  but  subsequent  changes  in  the  character  of 
taxable  property  made  a  uniform  assessment  an  unequal  one, 
as  will  be  shown  in  a  later  chapter.  It  proved  a  case  of  equal 
treatment  of  unequals.  Banks  were  the  only  corporations 
thought  w'orthy  of  especial  mention  under  the  tax  provisions  of 
the  constitution.     These  were  treated  as  follows.^     "The  legis- 


»  Constitution  0/  Kansas.     Art.  2,  Sec.   12. 
*Art.  n.  Sec.  1. 
"Art.  11,  Sec.  2. 
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latiire  shall  provide  for  taxing  the  notes  and  bills  discounted 
or  purchased,  moneys  loaned,  and  other  property,  effects  or 
dues  of  every  description  (without  deduction)  of  all  banks  now 
existing,  or  hereafter  to  be  created,  and  of  all  bankers;  so  that 
all  property  employed  in  banking  shall  always  bear  a  burden 
of  taxation  equal  to  that  imposed  upon  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals." We  see  in  this  provision  some  lingering  appre- 
hensions of  unknown  dangers  of  a  great  moneyed  monopoly 
dating  back  to  those  historical  experiences  of  our  own  and  other 
countries  with  money-issuing  institutions. 

The  rule  governing  the  time  for  which  appropriations  shall 
be  made  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Federal  constitution.  "The 
legislature  shall  provide  at  each  regular  session,  for  raising 
revenue  sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  State 
for  two  year's.  No  tax  shall  be  levied  except  in  pursuance  of 
a  law,  which  shall  distinctly  state  the  object  of  the  same,  to 
which  object  only  such  tax  shall  be  applied.  *  *  *  No  ap- 
propriation shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.  "^ 

(2)  Deht. — Bankruptcy  and  debt  repudiation  in  the  eastern 
States  had  given  sufficient  warning  to  the  framers  of  the  Kansas 
constitution.  Accordingly  we  find  certain  limits  laid  dowTi  for 
the  State  debt.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  extraordinary 
expenses  and  making  public  improvements,  the  State  may  con- 
tract a  debt  of  $1,000,000.  Adequate  provision  must  be  made 
at  the  time  the  debt  is  contracted  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  when  due.  No  debt  of  over  $1,000,000  may  be 
contracted  without  first  submitting  the  question  to  a  popular 
vote  at  a  general  election  and  securing  a  majority  in  its  favor. 

It  is  further  provided  in  another  section,^  that  the  State  may 
borrow  money  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  de- 
fend the  State  in  time  of  war,  but  the  money  thus  raised  shall 
be  applied  exclusively  to  the  object  for  which  the  loan  was 
authorized,  or  to  the  repayment  of  the  debt  thereby  created. 
So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  may  in  time  of  war  contract  a 
debt  beyond  the  million-dollar  limit  without  submitting  it  to  a 
popular  vote. 


Art.  11,  Sec.  3,  4:  Art.  2,  Sec.  24. 
'Art.  11,  Sec.  5,  6,  7. 
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(3)  Treasury. — Only  two  provisions  pertain  to  the  treasury 
administration.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
except  in  pursuance  of  a  specific  appropriation,  and  an  accurate, 
detailed  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  shall  be  published  as  prescribed  by  law." 

(4)  School  Funds. — Considerable  attention    is    paid    in    the 
constitution  to  these   funds,   provisions  being  made   both   for 
funds  of  the  University  and  of  the  common  schools.       Their 
sources  as  well  as  their  management  are  covered  by  general  reg- 
ulations.    Eegarding  the  sources,   the   constitution   says,   "the 
proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State,  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the 
500,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States,  imder  an  act 
of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among  the 
several  States  of  the  union,  approved  September  4,  1841,  and  all 
estates  of  persons  dying  without  heir  or  will,  and  such  per  cent, 
as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  of  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  State, 
shall  be  the  common  property  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  a  per- 
petual school  fund,  which  shall  not  be  diminished,  but  the  in- 
terest of  which,  together  with  all  rents  of  the  lands,  and  such 
other  means  as  the  legislature  may  provide  by  tax  or  otherwise, 
shall   be   inviolably   appropriated   to   the   support   of   common 
schools."®  Provision  is  also  made  for  augmenting  the  annual 
common  school  funds  of  the  municipalities  by  this  inclusive  sec- 
tion :°    "All  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  exemption  from  military  duty,  the  clear  proceed-^  of 
estrays,   ownership   of  which   shall  vest  in   the  taker-up ;   and 
the  proceeds  of  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  law,  shall  be 
exclusively  applied,  in  the  several  counties  in  which  the  money 
is  paid  or  fines  collected,  to  the  support  of  the  conunon  schools.'* 

All  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  university  lands,  and  all 
other  grants  or  bequests,  either  by  the  State  or  by  individuals, 
for  the  university,  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  called 
the  university  fund,  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  State  University." 


'Art.   2,  Sec.  24;  Art.   13,   Sec.  5. 
•Art.   6,  Sec.  3. 
0  Art.   fi.  Spc.  (•). 
"Art.   6,  Sec.  7. 
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For  the  management  and  investment  of  the  school  fimds  of 
the  State,  a  board  of  commissioners  is  created,  consisting  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  secretary  of  state, 
axid  the  attorney  general."  The  income  of  these  funds  is  to  be 
disbursed  annually  to  the  several  school  districts  according  to 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5  to  21  years),  and  where 
school  is  held  at  least  three  months  in  the  year.^^ 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  weighed  the  proposition  of 
making  the  school  lands  a  part  of  the  permanent  patrimony  of 
the  State.  The  following  flexible  proposition  was,  however, 
adopted:  ''The  school  lands  shall  not  be  sold  unless  such  sale 
shall  be  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  election ; 
but,  subject  to  a  revaluation  every-  five  years,  they  may  be  leased 
for  any  nimiber  of  years,  not  exceeding  25,  at  a  rate  established 
by  law.'"^^ 

Concerning  ecclesiastical  management  of  public  school  moneys, 
it  is  provided  that  "no  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control 
any  part  of  the  common  school  or  university  fimds  of  the 
State.  "^-^ 

(5)  Internal  Improvement. — The  statement  on  this  subject 
is  brief  and  concise.^^  The  ' '  State  shall  never  be  a  party  in  car- 
rying on  any  works  of  internal  improvement." 

(6)  Lotteries. — "Lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  are 
forever  prohibited."^®  Thus  this  revenue  scheme  was  peremp- 
torily thrust  aside,  the  social  considerations  involved  being  held 
paramount  to  its  possible  fiscal  advantages. 

(7)  Banking. — Many  constitutional  provisions  on  the  subject 
of  banking  clearly  pertain  only  to  banks  of  issue,  and  hence  were 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  United  States  National  Bank  acts  of 
1863  and  1864.  These  are  therefore  omitted  here.  Other  sec- 
tions are  not  so  clear,  as,  for  instance,  the  following -.^'^  "No  bank 
shall  be  established  otherwise  than  under  a  general  banking 
law.  The  State  shall  not  be  a  stockholder  in  any  banking  in- 
stitution. No  banking  law  shall  be  in  force  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  at  some 


"Art.  6,  Sec.  9.  "Art.  11,   See.   8. 

"Art.  6,  Sec.  4.  '« Art.  15,    Sec.   3. 

"Art.  6.   Sec.  5.  "Art.  13,  Sec.  1,  5, 
"Art.  6,  Sec.  8. 
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general  election,  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
oast. ' ' 

The  courts  settled  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  these 
sections  a  few  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  held  that  this  entire  article  on  banking  applied  only  to 
banks  of  issues,  and  did  not  prohibit  the  legislature  from  creat- 
ing banks  of  deposit  and  discount.^^ 

(8)  Miscellanij. — The  only  limitations  concerning  municipal 
taxation  are  found  in  this  elastic  section:  "Provision  shall  be 
made  by  general  law  for  the  organization  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages;  and  their  powers  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing 
money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning  their  credit,  shall  be  so 
restricted  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  power.  "^?  Thus  we 
see  the  municipalities  have  no  specific  constitutional  limits  set 
to  their  indebtedness,  whereas  the  State  is  limited  to  $1,000,000, 
practically. 

Public  printing,  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  State 
budget,  is  regulated  by  a  clause  in  the  constitution,  declaring 
it  shall  be  done  at  the  capital  by  a  State  printer  elected  by  the 
legislature  in  joint  session.-''  This  remains,  therefore,  one  of 
the  choicest  bits  of  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

Under  the  miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  constitution,  we 
find  one  section  vesting  the  legislature  with  anomalous  judicial 
and  administrative  powers  over  the  salaries  of  certain  officers. 
"The  legislature,"  saj's  this  section,  "may  reduce  the  salaries 
of  officers  who  shall  neglect  the  performance  of  any  legal  duty. '  '-^ 

The  foregoing  are  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
pertaining  specifically  or  generally  to  financial  matters.  Legis- 
lation has  for  the  most  part  conformed  to  these  regulations,  but 
not  always.  The  most  violent  departures  have  come  before  the 
courts  for  correction,  but  many  minor  irregularities  have  never 
been  subjected  to  judicial  scrutiny. 

It  now  remains  to  trace  the  development  of  Kansas  finances 
under  this  constitution,  and  this  will  be  done  in  the  following 
pages. 


1*  20  Kans.,  440.  =»  Art.   15,   Sec.  4. 

"Art.  12,  Sec.  5.  "Art.  15,  Sec.  7. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
NINE    YEARS    OF    CREDIT    FINANCIERING,    1861-1869 

While  Secretary  Chase  was  grapplmg  with  the  problems  of 
federal  finances  just  before  the  impending  crisis  of  the  great 
Civil  War,  the  young  commonwealth  of  Kansas  was  beginning 
to  face  serious  financial  questions  of  her  own.  Hardships  were 
doubly  great,  because  it  was  a  period  of  beginnings  as  well  as 
a  period  of  war.  The  late  territory  had  bequeathed  nothing 
to  the  yoimg  State,  except  a  heritage  of  debt.  There  was  no 
building  for  the  State  legislature  to  meet  in;  no  charitable  in- 
stitutions for  defective  and  dependent;  no  penitentiary  for 
the  violators  of  the  law.  All  these  were  to  be  provided  at  once. 
Aid  was  pressingly  needed  by  the  general  government  in  rais- 
ing troops  and  making  other  military  preparations,  and  in  this 
extremity  a  direct  tax  of  over  $70,000  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  State.  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  outgoing  territorial 
government  had  "signalized  its  dissolution  by  stamping  upon 
its  credit  the  ineffaceable  stigma  of  repudiation,  thus  leaving 
the  new  State  without  funds  for  the  payment  of  current  ex- 
penses, and  also  excluded  from  those  money  markets  which  are 
the  ordinary  resources   [sic]   of  needy  governments."^ 

Tax  Laws. — The  tax  laws  of  this  period  continued  that  pro- 
cess of  alteration  and  mending  which  was  begun  early  in  terri- 
torial days.  Change  followed  change  too  rapidly  for  any  meas- 
ure to  be  thoroughly  tested,  or  for  officers  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions.  The  second  governor  claimed  that  on 
the  subject  of  taxation  he  had  neither  statistics  nor  facts.^ 


'■  First  Auditor's  Report.  1861.     Kans.  Doc.  ISGl. 
'  Inaugural  Message  of  Oov.  Carney,  1863. 
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"We  will  examine  briefly  the  nature  of  the  tax  laws  of  this 
period  before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  the  State  in- 
come. 

The  subject  of  exemptions  was  one  that  underwent  the  fewest 
changes  at  this  time.  Legislators  were  satisfied  to  leave  the 
amount  exempt  from  taxation  at  $200  of  personalty  for  each 
family  and  those  other  classes  of  property  of  a  public  nature 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  constitution.  The  true  value  in 
money  was  designated  as  the  legal  rule  for  valuing  all  property. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  were  to  be  taxed  on  the  average 
value  of  their  stock  on  hand  during  the  preceding  year.  Banks 
a^d  bankers  were  to  be  taxed  once  at  the  bank  for  all  the  stock 
ft  the  bank.  "Railways  and  other  coiporations "  formed  an 
iiidependent  category  of  property  and  were  to  make  sworn 
returns  of  tangible  property  to  the  various  county  clerks,  and 
on  this  self-assessment  were  to  be  taxed.  Real  estate  accord- 
ing/ to  the  1863  law,  was  to  be  assessed  every  three  years.  This 
was  changed  three  years  later  to  a  yearly  assessment.  County 
and  state  boards  of  equalization  were  made  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. Attempt  was  made  to  reach  all  personal  property  by 
having  returns  made  as  stated  by  the  o^vner,  supplemented 
with  a  double  oath — that  of  the  owner  and  that  of  the  assessor. 
This,  it  was  hoped,  would  prevent  all  forms  of  lying  and  col- 
lusion. A  satisfactory  rule  for  the  levy  of  taxes  was  adopted 
which  provided  that  the  levy  should  be  made  by  a  board  of 
county  commissioners  for  the  county,  by  the  mayor  and  council 
for  cities,  and  by  a  school  board  for  school  districts.  Both  land 
and  personal  property  were  to  be  sold  for  unpaid  taxes,  under 
certain  conditions.  The  provisions  for  redemption  of  lands 
thus  sold  were  subjects  of  much  controversy.  The  time  limit 
for  redemption  was  left  at  three  years,  but  the  per  cent,  to  be 
added  to  the  sale-price,  taxes,  and  other  expenses  was  hard  to 
settle  satisfactorily.  Too  large  a  per  cent,  bore  heavily  on 
the  debtor  whose  lands  had  been  sold  by  the  sheriff  at  a  tax 
sale.  And  too  low  a  per  cent,  caused  carelessness  and  neg- 
ligence on  the  delinquent's  part,  a  very  disastrous  thing  to  the 
local  revenues.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  was  thought  a  proper 
penalty   for  several    years,   but    results    were    disappointing. 
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Plenty  of  cheap  land  favored  mobility  of  farmers.  In  1869 
this  penalty  was  raised  to  50  per  cent.^ 

The  amount  of  tinkering  with  the  tax  laws  shows  they  were  a 
misfit  in  many  ways.  The  situation  was  well  summed  up  by 
Governor  Carney  in  his  message  of  1864,  when  he  wrote,  "I 
declare  the  simple  truth  when  I  say  that  the  first  tax  system 
adopted  by  each  western  State,  and  by  the  cities  in 
each  western  state,  was  bad — so  bad  that  its  very  abuses 
compelled  an  entire  reform.  *  *  *  Now,  if  we  were 
to  act  in  our  representative  capacity  as  individuals  do  who 
adapt  themselves  practically  to  new  circumstances,  we  would, 
instead  of  remembering  the  ways  and  customs  of  our  old  homes, 
thrown  by  as  cast-off  clothes,  examine  the  best  ways  of  taxa- 
tion, and  adopt  one  equal  to  the  best.  This  is  the  course  I  rec- 
ommend to  you  as  being  alike  practical  and  wise.  Let  all  pro- 
tected by  the  State  share  equally  its  burdens  in  proportion  to 
their  property." 

Income. — Having  taken  this  brief  survey  of  the  tax  laws  of 
this  period,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  State  in- 
come, depending  as  it  did  on  the  successful  working  of  these 
laws.  The  needs  of  the  State,  however,  being  unusually  great, 
and  the  tax  system  being  rather  a  tentative  scheme  than  a  suc- 
cessful system,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  bulk  of  state  rev- 
enues had  to  come  from  other  sources  than  taxation,  i.  e.,  loans. 

The  State  tax  levy  during  this  period  was  higher  than  was  ever 
reached  afterwards.  But  collections  were  slow.  The  legisla- 
ture frequently  extended  the  time  one  year  for  a  county  to  col- 
lect its  taxes.  This  was  done  in  1861  in  the  case  of  Leaven- 
worth, Breckenridge,  Lykins  and  other  counties.  Whenever 
counties  made  a  mistake  and  returned  erroneous  or  double-as- 
sessments, this  was  subtracted  from  their  apportionment,  or 
else  charged  against  the  State  as  a  debt  to  the  counties.  This 
threw  the  loss  on  the  State  and  off  the  county  where  it  belonged. 
The  amount  of  these  taxes  which  the  State  w^as  thus  called  on  to 
refund  to  the  counties  was  an  important  item  and  contributed 
not  a  little  towards  deranging  the  State's  finances. 


'  See  Session  LauM,  1869 ;  also  Oenl.   Statutes,  1868,  ch.   107 ;  Session  Laws, 
1866,  ch.  118 ;  1863,  ch.  60. 
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The  treasurers'   reports   of    this  period  exhibit  the  amount 
and  high  rates  of  the  State  levy,  as  is  sho^\Ti  in  the  table  below : 

Total  Assessed  Valu.^tion,  Levy,  and  Rate  of  State  Taxes. 


Year. 

Valuation. 

Levy . 

Rate  ia  mills. 

1861 

1862 

1863 

*24,7n..563 
19,28.5,749 
25,460,499 
30.  .502,791 
36,120,945 
.50,4.39,645 
.56,276,360 
66,949,9.50 
76,383,697 

-$14,234 
115,737 
1.52,763 

182,.5{<5 
216,757 
2.52,201 
281,382 
435,408 
763,837 

4 

8 

7 

1864 

7 

1865 

1866 

7 
6 

1867 

1868 

6 

6Vf 

1869 

10 

In  addition  to  the  first  year  s  levy  of  four  mills,  a  poll  tax 
of  fifty  cents  was  levied  upon  every  white  male  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  50  years. 

This  income  from  taxation  was  inadequate  to  meet  current 
expenses,  not  to  speak  of  the  extraordinary'  expenses  of  public 
buildings,  and  the  military  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
war.  Hence  recourse  had  to  be  had  to  the  sale  of  bonds,  and 
on  such  terms  as  the  State's  credit  could  command.  Since 
part  of  these  bonds  were  for  military  purposes — ^"to  repel  in- 
vasion, suppress  insurrection  and  defend  the  State"  in  the 
language  of  the  Act,  the  million-dollar  limit  was  not  observed. 
Several  different  bond  issues  were  made,  for  the  various  pur- 
poses before  mentioned,  aggregating  $1,373,275,  and  bearing 
interest  at  rates  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  A  few  were  sold  in  the 
local  home  market  in  sinail  blocks  at  par.  but  far  the  greater 
portion  Avere  disposed  of  in  New  York  in  large  amounts  and 
at  heavy  discounts. 

Later  bond  issues  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  this  period  of  nine  years.  During  the  next  thirty  years, 
the  entire  amount  of  bonds  issued  on  new  debts  was  almost  ex- 
actly one  twenty-eighth  of  the  issue  of  these  nine  years.  For, 
up  to  the  year  1900,  omitting  the  refunding  of  these  early  bonds, 
only  $49,000  of  bonds  were  issued.  Hence  it  is  that  this  period 
stands  out  so  strikingly  as  one  of  credit  financiering. 

The  particulars  of  sale,  rates  of  interest,  etc..  of  these  bonds 
will  be  readily  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table: 
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Bond  Statement,  1861-1869. 


0  S  <fl 


1861 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1837 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1861 
1866 


Date  of 
issue. 


For   what. 


Int. 
Rate 
per 
cent. 


July  1, 
Mcb.20 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
July  1 
.\pril  1, 


1861 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1867 
lS68i 
186S 
1^68 
1868 
1869 
18'i9 
1869 
1869 
1862 
1866 


Current  expenses 
Current  expenses 
Fund  Ter.  Debt. 
Refund  Taxes  ... 

Military 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary I 

Pub.improvem'tsI 

Military i 

Penitentiary.... 

Capirol 

Deaf  &  D.  Asyl.. 

Capitol. I 

Penitentiary. ., 

Military 

Insane   Asyl... 

Military 

Military 

Military 

Capitol 

Military 

.\g.   College.   . 


Totals. 


When 
pay- 
able. 


1876 
1878 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1896 
1886 
1897 
1897 
1»87 
1898 
1898 
1888 
1898 
1889 
1899 
1889 
1889 
1863 
1871 


Where. 


N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 
Topeka 
Topeka 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y 
Topeka 

N.  Y. 

N.Y. 
Topeka 

N.  Y. 
I  N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

N .  Y . 

N.  Y. 

N.Y. 

N.  Y. 


Face    of 
bonds. 


$150,000 
TA, 000 
61,600 
39,675 

100,000 
.50,000 
60,000 
70,000 
40,000 

100,000 

100,000 
15,500 

150,000 
.50,000 
30,000 
20,000 
75,000 
89,000 
12,000 
70.000 
31 ,000 
5,500 


§1,373,275 


Amount 
sold  lor. 


-$173,150  00 

61,600  00 
;;9,675  00 
87,586  00 
45,000  00 
54,600  00 

63,. 'no  00 

38,220  00 
89,329  16 
89,513  00 
15,500  00 
137,180  00 
45,588  35 
27,353  00 
18,  :i52  S3 
69,000  00 
83, 200  00 
11,380  00 
66,442  .57 
12,400  00 
5,500  00 


$1,2-33,679  41 


Rate 
sold 
for. 


84.9 

100. 

100. 
87.6 
90.0 
91.0 
90.4 
95.5 
89.3 
89.5 

100. 
91.4 
91.1 
91.1 
91.7 
92.0 
93.5 
94.8 
94.9 
40. 

100. 


Average  amount  sold  for,  89  per  cent. 


The  first  bond  issue,  that  of  $150,000,  was  an  imfortunate  one 
in  many  respects.  It  was  for  current  expenses  which  should 
have  been  met  by  taxation.  The  negotiation  of  these  bonds  in- 
volved some  irregularities  which  led  to  the  impeachment  of  the 
governor,  auditor  and  secretary  of  state.  The  law  contem- 
plated the  sale  of  these  bonds  at  70  cents  on  the  dollar  and  au- 
thorized the  three  men  named  above  to  carry  out  the  details  of 
the  sale.  An  agent  w-as  employed  under  contract  to  sell  the 
bonds  and  return  to  the  State  60  per  cent,  of  their  face  value, 
any  surplus  thereover  to  go  to  the  agent  as  a  commission.  This 
was  thought  a  fair  price  by  many,  while  others  considered  50 
per  cent,  a  good  price  for  Kansas  bonds.*  The  bond  agent, 
however,  found  a  good  market  in  New  York  and  sold  a  large 
part  of  the  bonds  at  85  per  cent.,  but  only  60  per  cent,  was 
turned  into  the  State  treasury.  The  cry  of  fraud  was  raised. 
An  impeachment  of  the  governor,  auditor  and  secretary  of  the 


*  The  minority  report  of  the  House  Investigating  Committee,  1862,  thought  50 
per  cent,  more  than  the  m.nrket  value  of  Kansas  bonds.  House  Journal,  1862i, 
p.  333. 
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state  followed,  in  which  the  auditor  and  secretary  were  con- 
victed and  removed  from  office,  but  the  governor.  Charles  Rob- 
inson, was  enthusiastically  acquitted. 

The  territorial  debt  was  funded  by  issuing  bonds  of  $100 
each,  putting  a  few  on  the  market  each  year  as  territorial  war- 
rants came  in. 

Errors  on  the  part  of  counties  remitting  their  share  of  State 
taxes  were  successfully  shifted  to  the  public  treasury,  and  this 
increased  the  bonded  debt  by  about  $40,000,  when  it  came  to 
refunding  these  taxes. 

Of  the  bonds  issued  in  1867,  the  penitentiary  and  the  capitol 
bonds  were  the  principal  ones,  being  30-year.  7  per  cent,  bonds, 
with  a  total  face  value  of  $200,000.  The  State  realized  $178,- 
842  in  cash  from  their  sale.  That  is,  the  loss  in  discount  to 
the  State  was  $21,158.  The  interest  paid  on  these  was,  in  all, 
$420,000,  or  over  twice  their  face  value.  Adding  this  to  the 
discount,  we  have  the  State,  for  the  immediate  use  of  $200,000, 
paying  in  the  end,  $441,158. 

But  a  heavier  burden  was  thrown  on  the  State  in  her  short- 
term  loans.  For  instance,  $31,000  of  military  bonds  were 
negotiated  and  sold  at  40  per  cent.,  the  bonds  bearing  10  per 
cent,  interest  and  running  two  years.  They  were  issued  at  the 
critical  period,  when  the  war  was  unsettling  the  finances  of 
both  State  and  Nation.  The  State  received  $12,400,  and  re- 
turned $37,200  or  300  per  cent,  as  principal  and  interest.  This 
was  a  heavy  penalty  for  poor  credit. 

High  interest  rates  and  heavy  discounts  combined  to  make 
the  State's  financial  burdens  especially  heavy  during  this  period 
of  beginnings.  As  we  find  the  highest  State  tax  levy  in  1869 
(10  mills),  so  also  do  we  find  the  per  capita  debt  at  its  max- 
imum at  this  identical  time.  Population  and  debt  gradually 
increased  during  this  period,  causing  fluctuations  as  follows: 

State  Debt  per  Capita,  1861-61) 

1861    $1-30 

1862    1-27 

1863   2.14 

1864   3.50 
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1865  3.35 

1866 3.32 

1867  3.44 

1868  3.65 

1869 , 3.95 

Expenditure. — The  expenditures  of  the  State  its  first  year 
were  limited  to  its  narrowest  and  most  necessary  functions, 
namely,  to  items  of  administration,  the  judiciary,  education, 
legislation,  and  police,  including  defense  and  penal  institutions. 
The  penal  expenses  were  those  incurred  in  keeping  State  prison- 
ers in  county  jails,  pending  the  erection  of  a  State  Penitentiary. 
In  the  succeeding  years,  prior  to  1870,  new  expenditure  ac- 
counts were  added  to  the  budget  in  the  following  order:  1862, 
a  State  Library  and  Public  Charities  first  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  public  funds;  1864,  an  Immigration  Board  is  created, 
looking  to  the  development  of  the  State's  material  resources; 
1867,  an  Agricultural  Society  is  formed  to  further  agriculture 
in  the  State;  1869,  a  Horticultural  Society  is  created,  and  re- 
lief is  granted  to  frontier  settlers. 

As  compared  with  later  years,  the  outlay  for  the  year  1861 
was  extremely  small  and  insignificant.  The  treasurer  did  not 
even  publish  a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  his  office,  and 
not  till  1885,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  records 
was  such  a  report  issued.  By  this  we  find  that  warTants  were 
issued  to  the  amount  of  $62,613.33. 

The  principal  items  of  the  debt,  as  we  saw  by  the  bond  issues 
above  were  public  buildings,  $615,500,  and  military  expenses, 
$377,000. 

For  educational  purposes  there  was  a  bond  issue  of  $5,500 
to  help  establish  a  State  Agricultural  College.  But  this  does 
not  indicate  that  the  state  outlay  for  education  was  low,  but 
only  that  this  outlay  was  made  in  some  other  way  than  through 
the  aid  of  bond  issue.  For  example,  the  very  first  legislature 
made  an  annual  assessment  and  levy  of  a  one-mill  tax  on'  the 
property  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools." 
This  was,  in  effect,  an  appropriation  for  a  longer  term  than 


*Lat08  of  1S61,  ch.  76,  Sec.  5. 
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the  constitution  contemplated,  but  it  went  unchallenged  for 
several  years.  The  law  was  re-enacted  in  the  General  Statutes 
of  1868,  and  again  in  1876,  but  was  repealed  in  1879."  The  re- 
peal was  on  constitutional  grounds  and  was  therefore  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

In  the  matter  of  public  buildings  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  the  State  University  were  the  first  to  claim  the 
State's  attention,  and  in  a  manner  explained  below.  A  penal 
institution  came  in  next  for  the  State's  attention,  and  the  cost 
of  this  was  distributed  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  a  bond 
issue.  The  same  policy  was  applied  to  the  later  buildings,  the 
capitol  being  next  in  order.  Pending  the  erection  of  this 
structure  the  legislature  occupied  rented  quarters  in  the  capital 
city.  Outlay  for  public  charity  work  was  begun  with  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Olathe,  followed  with 
the  Insane  Asylum  at  Topeka. 

Fiscal  Administration. — The  public  school  lands  granted  by 
the  federal  government  constituted  a  magnificent  domain.  The 
State  chose  the  policy  of  selling  these  lands  rather  than  rent- 
ing them  on  long-term  leases.  By  this  plan,  it  was  thought, 
permanent  improvements  would  be  encouraged,  and  a  more 
general  development  of  the  State's  resources  would  follow. 

A  piece  of  costly  folly  was  committed  with  the  500,000-aere 
domain,  granted  by  Congress  under  the  Act  of  1841.  This 
had  been  set  aside  by  the  Kansas  Constitution  as  part  of  the 
common  school  permanent  fund,  but  was  pem^erted  to  another 
use  by  the  legislature  of  1866.  After  long  wrangling  in  both 
Houses,  it  was  voted  to  sell  these  lands  and  appropriate  the 
proceeds  to  four  railroad  companies.  Members  of  the  minority 
opposed  the  bill  as  unconstitutional  and  put  through  by  local 
personal  interests.'^  The  proceeds  of  this  sale  gave  rise  to  a 
small  railroad  fund  which  was  carried  on  the  treasurer's  books 
for  many  years.  The  amount  due  each  road  was  so  small  that 
it  was  never  called  for  by  some  of  the  roads,  and  was  later  put 
into  the   general   revenue  fund.       Thus   the   proceeds  of  the 


*Genl.  Stat.  1868,  ch.  92,  Sec.  76. 

''Senate  Journal,  Jan.   26,  1866.     House  Journal,  Feb.   17,   1866. 
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500.000  acres  were  completely  dissipated,  the  State  realizing  a 
minimum  of  gain  at  a  maximum  of  cost. 

Foundations  for  higher  education  were  provided  in  the  Act 
of  Admission,  and  hence  there  was  no  period  in  her  statehood 
when  Kansas  did  not  make  this  subject  a  matter  of  attention. 
Denominational  colleges  had  already  made  beginnings,  both  at 
Manhattan,  later  the  seat  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  at 
Lawrence,  dastined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  State  University.  The 
State  acquired  both  of  these  small  plants. 

For  a  State  University,  there  was  a  federal  land  grant  of 
46,080  acres.  The  citizens  of  Lawrence  gave  the  State  a  bonus 
of  $15,000  to  secure  the  location  of  the  University  there.  This 
was  adequate  to  finance  the  young  institution  a  few  years,  so 
far  as  buildings  and  api^aratus  were  concerned,  till  its  needs 
had  expanded. 

The  State  Normal  School  was  founded  at  Emporia  by  the 
national  grant  of  salt  lands,  aggregating  30,380  acres. 

The  Morrill  Act  of  Congress,  1862,  provided  for  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  This  Act  gave  Kansas  90,000  acres  as  a 
foundation  for  her  agricultural  school,  an  endowment  much 
more  valuable  than  that  for  her  University  or  Normal  School. 

!^Ianagement  of  state  funds  during  this  period  shows  some 
interesting  developments.  The  administration  of  the  school 
funds  was  placed  by  the  constitution  in  the  care  of  a  commis- 
sion of  three  men — the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  attorney  general.  By  a  law 
of  1861,  they  were  empowered  to  lend  these  funds  to  the  State 
of  Kansas,  or  to  citizens  of  Kansas,  on  real  estate  mortgage 
security.  The  custom  became  established,  however,  of  invest- 
ing these  funds  in  the  bonds  of  the  State  and  the  local  divisions. 

Up  to  the  year  1868,  not  one  cent  had  been  levied  and  set 
apart  for  a  sinking  fund.  Previous  to  1867,  the  general  rev- 
enue and  interest  funds  were  kept  together  under  the  heading 
of  "revenue,"  and  receipted  for  as  "State  tax."  In  the  year 
1867,  these  funds  were  separated,  after  a  fashion,  and  entered 
under  the  two  headings,  revenue  and  sinking  fund.  But  the 
accruing  interest  on  the  bonds  amounted  to  so  much  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  a  sinking  fund.     During  the  fiscal  year  of 
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1869,  for  the  first  time,  the  interest  fund  and  the  sinking  fund 
were  kept  separate,  and  so  remained.  The  sinking  fund  this 
year  amounted  to  $29,715.  Of  this  amount,  $26,000  was  bor- 
rowed by  a  joint  resolution,  and  applied  to  the  payment  of 
State  warrants.  The  idea  of  an  inviolable  sinking  fund  de- 
veloped very  slowly.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in- 
terest on  bonds  regularly  fell  due  January  1st,  and  State  taxes 
not  till  January  IQth,  and  hence  it  was  necessary'  to  make  tem- 
porary loans  on  interest  to  meet  this  accrued  bond  interest,  or 
else  borrow  from  the  available  moneys  in  the  sinking  fund  or 
some  other  fimd.  This  led  to  the  practice  of  transferring  from 
one  fimd  to  another  as  emergencies  arose.  The  number  of 
funds  greatly  increased  from  year  to  year  till  their  unwieldiness 
compelled  a  reform. 

Appropriations  during  this  period  were  quite  regularly  in 
excess  of  income.  Many  auditor's  warrants  were  presented  to 
the  treasurer  and  stamped  "unpaid  for  want  of  funds."  The 
large  amount  of  State  scrip  thus  made  during  several  successive 
years  without  making  adequate  provision  for  its  payment,  de- 
preciated so  much  upon  the  market  as  to  occasion  serious  loss 
to  the  State,  and  to  create  general  complaint  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  people.^  These  warrants  bore  interest  at  the  rate 
of  7  per  cent,  from  date  of  presentation  till  final  payment.  How 
general  this  practice  was  of  stamping  warrants  unpaid,  we  know 
by  the  amount  of  interest  paid  yearly  by  the  State  on  them. 
This  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 

Interest  paid  on  State  Warrants,  1861-69® 

1861   $2,335  00 

1862   9,031  84 

1863    4,673  87 

1864   4,219  95 

1865   3.204  67 

1866   2,33119 

1867   2,115  20 


■  Treasurer's  Report,  1870. 
*  Auditor's  Report,  1873. 
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1868    4,676  80 

1869    9,098  79 

Total   $41,687  31 

Besides  this  scrip,  there  was  another  kind  of  floating  debt 
which  might  be  called  "auditor-made  scrip."  The  laws  of 
1868  authorized  the  auditor  to  issue  certificates  of  indebtedness 
to  meet  all  proper  bills,  not  covered  by  legislative  appropria- 
tion. These  acts  of  the  auditor  were  ratified  by  the  legislature, 
and  some  $12,000  thus  issued  during  the  next  two  years. 

There  was  much  dissatisfaction  at  this  time  with  the  treasury 
machinery  and  its  general  management.  An  elaborate  act  was 
passed  in  1866  whereby  it  was  purposed  to  keep  securely  in 
special  vaults  and  safes  in  the  Treasury  itself  all  the  public 
money  and  to  separate  it  entirely  from  commercial  use.  For 
the  same  thing  was  happening  to  treasurer's  here  as  had  hap- 
pened in  other  States,  namely,  they  had  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  private  use  of  the  public  funds.  If  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  accounts,  multiplied  entries,  nmnerous  checks 
and  guards,  and  frequent  examinations  of  the  treasury  could 
have  prevented  this  abuse  of  a  public  trust,  this  act  would  have 
succeeded.  Under  it  each  transaction  was  transcribed  at  least 
six  times.  As  often  as  once  a  month  and  without  previous  no- 
tice or  intimation  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  governor,  secre- 
tary and  auditor,  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  examination 
of  all  vouchers,  books  and  effects  which  belonged  to  the  treasury, 
and  to  compare  the  same  with  the  auditor's  accounts,  that  there 
might  be  no  deficiency.  It  was  furthermore  made  a  high  crime, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  use,  loan  or  deposit 
with  banks  or  individuals  any  portion  of  the  public  moneys 
(except  to  pay  interest  on  State  bonds  when  it  became  due). 

This  act  was  never  carried  out.  It  was  a  practical  impos- 
sibility to  make  the  monthly  examinations  called  for.  Preced- 
ent had  established  the  custom  of  using  a  Topeka  bank  for 
making  collections  and  remittances,  and  this  practice  was  con- 
tinued. Neither  were  the  public  funds  well  safe-guarded,  as 
later  investigation  showed. 
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A  few  more  strictures  Avere  created  by  an  act  the  succeeding 
year,  the  title  of  which  explained  its  purpose  to  be  "to  restrain 
state  and  county  officials  from  speculating  in  their  office." 
Treasurers  evidently  did  not  believe  in  letting  the  public  funds 
lie  idle,  even  if  the  law  did  require  it. 

Claims. — As  an  aftermath  of  the  war,  a  vast  amount  of  claims 
were  brought  forward  against  the  State.  These  came  chiefly 
from  the  two  important  border  raids, — the  Quantrell  Raid  in 
1863.  in  which  Lawrence  was  sacked  and  looted,  and  the  Price 
Raid  in  1864.  Since  these  were  not  warfare  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word, — there  being  no  opposing  forces, — those  on 
whom  suffering  and  losses  were  entailed  brought  demands 
against  the  State  for  payment.  After  repeated  examinations 
of  these  claims,  the  legislaure  in  1865  agreed  to  assume  the 
Price  Raid  claims,  looking  to  the  general  government  for  ulti- 
mate reimbursement.  Action  was  taken  by  the  government  a 
few  years  later  and  these  claims  finally  settled,  as  explained  in 
a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  Quantrell  Raid  claims,  however,  dragged  on  for  over 
thirty  years.  The  legislature  of  1901  made  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment. 

Railroads. — This  was  a  period  of  beginnings  in  railroads  and 
their  development  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  development 
of  the  State.  Legislators'  speeches  and  governors'  messages 
referred  to  these  roads  in  terms  of  unqualified  optimism.  "I 
call  your  special  attention,"  says  Governor  Carney  in  1863, 
"to  the  Pacific  Railroad.  No  mightier  work  was  ever  under- 
taken by  any  government.  It  will  put  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
in  close  neighborhood,  and  molt  do-^-n,  as  it  were,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  only  barrier  the  fathers  feared  could  ever  di- 
vide the  Republic."  Others  thought  that  "these  grand  enter- 
prises" would  make  Kansas  the  "great  highway  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  "^'*  Perhaps  the  climax  of  optimism  was 
reached  in  Governor  Harvey's  message  of  1870,  where  he  says, 
concerning  the  new  railroad  bridge  across  the  Mssouri  river 
at  Leavenworth ;  "  It  is  being  made  a  structure  consonant  with 


'*  Message  of  Gov.  Crawford,  1866 ;  Message  of  Gov.  Harvey,  1869. 
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the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  and  of  utility  equal 
to  the  demands  which  bid  fair  to  make  Kansas  the  highway  of 
the  continent,  Leavenworth  city  the  commercial  emporium  of 
the  Missouri  valley,  and  Fort  Leavenworth  the  future  capital 
of  the  United  States." 

It  is  very  plain,  that  had  the  constitution  not  expressly  for- 
bidden it,  the  State  would  have  been  a  party  in  many  railroad 
enterprises.  Governor  Carney  (1863)  spoke  of  a  "general  State 
system  of  railroads."  Governor  Harvey  (1869)  used  these 
words  in  speaking  of  recommended  legislation:  "You  should 
encourage  in  every  judicious  and  proper  manner  the  rapid  con- 
struction of  all  these  roads." 

These  utterances  revealed  the  time  spirit  of  eagerness  among 
the  people  to  vote  subsidies  to  these  roads,  an  eagerness  which 
could  not  be  held  in  check,  although  the  federal  government 
was  now  granting  these  roads  millions  of  acres  of  land.  The 
State  perverted  from  its  original  use  the  500,000  acres  of  school 
land  mentioned  above,  and  dribbled  its  proceeds  out  from  year 
to  year  among  the  railroads.  But  the  constitutional  check  was 
sufficient  to  stop  any  further  state  activity  in  this  direction. 
But  a  way  was  found  around  the  constitutional  barrier,  since  the 
people  were  determined  to  have  the  roads,  and  were  satisfied 
that  the  best  policy  was  one  of  direct  aid.  Hence  came  the  law 
of  1865,  authorizing  counties  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  and  issue 
bonds  to  railroad  companies,  to  the  extent  of  $300,000  to  each 
county.  The  law  soon  came  before  the  courts  for  construction. 
Leavenworth  county  had  promptly  voted  aid  to  the  LTnion  Pacific 
to  the  amount  of  $250,000.  The  first  bonds  falling  due  in  1867, 
payment  was  refused.  The  courts  upheld  the  validity  of  the 
bonds  and  construed  the  law  as  constitutional  and  binding.^^ 

One  important  phase  of  the  question  of  taxation  of  railroads 
was  settled  in  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  in  Kansas.^^ 
Congress  had,  in  1862,  granted  to  this  road  a  munificent  land 
subsidy.  The  company  was  to  receive  every  alternate  section  of 
land   (odd  numbers))   for  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  track, 


^^Leavenworth  countij  vs.  Miller,  7  Kas.,  479.     State  vs.  Nemaha  county,  7 
Kas.,  542. 

^- Rfport  Tr.ras  Tax  Commission.  1809,  p.  54  seq. 
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where  such  lands  had  not  heen  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of.^* 
This  amounted  to  about  two  and  one-half  million  acres.  Con- 
gress was  importuned  for  more.  Two  years  later  an  amendatory- 
act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  issue  of  first-mortgage  bonds, 
and  extending  the  above  grant  to  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  road.^*  This  made  the  grant  about  five  million  acres.  The 
first-mortgage  bonds  in  favor  of  the  United  States  were  later 
changed  to  second-mortgage  bonds.  In  1855  the  territorial  legis- 
lature of  Kansas  had  chartered  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  & 
Western  Kailroad  Company,  and  in  1862  the  State  legislature 
changed  its  name  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  East- 
em  Division,  and  authorized  it  to  consolidate  with  any  other 
company  or  companies,  organized  or  to  be  organized  imder  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory.  Con- 
gress afterwards  chartered  the  Union  Pacific  company.  But  the 
Eastern  Division  remained  a  State  road,  although  Congress  had 
subsidized  it  so  liberally.  It  was  assessed  for  State  taxation.  An' 
injimction  Avas  asked  and  obtained,  restraining  the  collection 
of  the  tax,  upon  the  groimd  that  the  United  States  held  a 
mortgage  against  the  road,  and  that  it  was  bound  to  perform  cer- 
tain duties,  and  ultimately  to  pay  5  per  cent,  of  its  net  earnings 
to  the  United  States,  on  which  grounds,  notwitlistanding  it  was 
a  State  corporation  having  federal  aid,  it  claimed  exemption 
from  taxation.  The  question  was  brought  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where  a  decision  was  given  in  favor  of 
Kansas.  Chief  Justice  Chase  rendering  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
held:'^ 

"No  one  questions  that  the  power  to  tax  all  property,  business 
and  persons,  within  their  respective  limits,  is  original  in  the 
States,  and  has  never  been  surrendered.  It  cannot  be  so  used,  in- 
deed, as  to  defeat  or  hinder  the  operations  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, but  it  will  be  safe  to  conclude  in  general,  in  reference 
to  persons  and  State  corporations  employed  in  government 
service,  that  when  Congress  has  not  interposed  to  protect  their 
property  from  State  taxation,  such  taxation  is  not  obnoxious  to 


"12  statutes  at  Large,  489. 
"13  Statutes  at  Large,  356. 

"^  7C  U.  S.,  olQ. 
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that  objection.  {Lane  county  v.  Oregon,  [ante  105]  ;  Bank  v. 
Kentucky,   [ante  701]). 

"We  perceive  no  limits  to  the  principle  of  exemptions  which 
the  complainants  seek  to  establish.  It  would  remove  from  the 
reach  of  State  taxation  all  property  of  every  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Every  corporation  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
mails  or  of  government  property  of  any  description,  by  land  or 
water,  or  in  supplying  materials  for  the  use  of  the  government, 
or  in  performing  any  service  of  whatever  kind,  might  claim 
the  benefit  of  the  exemption.  The  amount  of  property  now  held 
by  such  corporations,  and  having  relations  more  or  less  direct  to 
the  national  government  and  its  services,  is  very  great.  And  this 
amount  is  continually  increasing;  so  that  it  may  admit  of  ques- 
tion whether  the  whole  income  of  the  property  which  will  re- 
main liable  to  State  taxation,  if  the  principle  contended  for  is 
admitted  and  applied  in  its  fullest  extent,  may  not  ultimately 
be  found  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  State  governments, 

"The  nature  of  the  claims  to  exemption  Avhich  would  be  set 
up  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  before  us.  The  very  ground 
of  the  claim  is  in  the  bounties  of  the  general  government.  The 
allegation  is,  that  the  government  has  advanced  large  sums  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  road ;  has  contented  itself  with  the 
security  of  a  second-mortgage;  has  made  large  grants  of  land 
upon  no  condition  of  benefit  to  itself,  except  that  the  company 
will  perform  certain  services  for  full  compensation,  independ- 
ently of  those  grants;  and  will  admit  the  government  to  a  very 
limited  and  wholly  contingent  interest  in  remote  net  income." 

This  settled  the  point  that  the  State  might  tax  a  road  having  a 
federal  charter.  But  the  question  was  still  open  as  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  federal  land  grants.  The  Amendatory  Act  of  1864^* 
provided  that  ' '  before  any  land  granted  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  said  company  *  *  *  there  shall  first  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  the  cost  of  surveying,  selecting,  and 
conveying  the  same  by  the  said  company  or  party  in  interest,  as 
the  titles  shall  be  required  by  said  company."  This  reserved 
an  equity  in  the  United  States,  which  the  Supreme  Court  decided 


"13  statutes  at  Large,  356,   Sec.  21. 
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the  State  could  not  defeat  or  embarrass.^'  In  this  way  the  rail- 
roads escaped  taxation  on  all  their  congressional  grants  till  such 
lands  were  actually  patented.  They  were  not  patented,  there- 
fore much  in  advance  of  their  sale,  and  in  fact  are  not  yet  all 
patented.  Taxes  were  also  escaped  in  unorganized  comities,  and 
thLs  also  relieved  the  railroads  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  taxa- 
tion annually  for  many  years. 

Banking. — Provision  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1861  for 
the  organization  of  banks  of  issue,  with  a  minimum  capital  of 
$25,000.^^  This  system,  of  course,  did  not  have  time  to  develop 
to  any  great  extent  before  the  National  Banking  system  was  in- 
troduced by  the  federal  government,  driving  out  of  circulation 
the  notes  of  State  banks  by  the  10  per  cent.  tax.  Specie  payment 
was  not  successfully  maintained  for  a  single  year  by  the  State 
banks,  for  we  find  an  act  by  the  first  legislature  authorizing  the 
suspension  of  specie  payment.^'* 


"Railway  company  v.   Prescott,   16   Wallace,  103.     Railway  company  v.   Mo- 
Shane.  22  Wallace,  444. 
"  Laws  of  1861.  ch.  4. 
^»  Laws  of  ISGl,  p.   279. 
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CHAPTER  V 
PROSPERITY  AND  REACTION,  1869-1879 

A  few  general  features  of  this  period  must  be  noted  before 
taking  up  the  discussion  of  its  financial  history  in  detail.  When 
the  readjustment  was  made  after  the  Civil  War,  a  brief  era  of 
prosperity  dawned  for  Kansas.  Plenty  of  money  was  being 
spent, — borrowed  money  to  be  sure,  but  the  time  for  repayment 
was  far  in  the  future.  In  the  early  seventies  crops  were  good, 
and  prosperity  in  agriculture  meant  prosperity  for  the  whole 
state.  The  various  state  buildings  were  in  process  of  erection 
and  were  a  source  of  great  local  pride.  Speaking  of  the  new 
State  University  building,  just  finished  at  a  cost  of  $138,500,  the 
governor  proudly  said:  "This  structure  is  believed  to  be  the 
best  college  building  which  has  ever  been'  erected  in  our  coun- 
try."^ But  the  rejoicings  of  prosperity  were  soon  turned  into 
the  wailings  of  calamity.  The  year  1874  was  a  memorable  one 
in  the  annals  of  Kansas,  being  known  as  the  Grasshopper  year. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  grasshoppers  literally  devastated  the 
fields  of  the  state.  Destitution  was  so  great  that  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  was  called  to  devise  means  of  relief. 
Authority  was  granted  to  counties  to  issue  relief  bonds,  and  the 
state  issued  bonds  to  purchase  these.  This  was,  of  course,  for 
the  frontier  regions,  where  the  accumulated  wealth  was  very 
meager  indeed.  The  eastern  part  of  the  state  was  able  to  care  for 
itself. 

That  peculiar  social  upheaval  among  the  farmers,  the  Grange 
movement,  gathered  weight  and  strength  with  each  fresh  cause 
of  discontent.  The  dramatic  bribery  case  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator Pomeroy  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1873  was  only 


'  Message  of  Oov.  Oshorn,  1873. 
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the  beginning  of  a  series  of  political  peculations.  The  next  year 
impeachment  proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  state  treas- 
urer, Josiah  E.  Hayes,  for  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanor  in 
office."  His  resignation  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  The 
year  following,  it  developed  that  the  school  fund  had  been  de- 
frauded of  a  large  amount  through  the  connivance  of  Treasurer 
Lappin.  He,  too,  resigned,  but  the  matter  was  not  dropped  till 
loss  to  the  State  had  been  made  good. 

Tax  Laws. — This  was  an  interesting  period  in  the  state's  history 
from  the  standpoint  of  her  tax  legislation  and  general  fiscal  af- 
fairs. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  tax  laws  was  becoming  more  general, 
and  especially  among  the  Grangers,  who  now  began  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  common  feelings.  They  felt  keenly  the  injustice 
of  the  prevailing  assessment  of  personal  property  below  its  true 
value,  or  the  entire  escape  of  this  property  from  taxation  in 
many  cases.  They  secured  a  law  providing  that  assessors  should 
meet  and  agree  upon  an  "equal  basis  of  valuation."^  But  the 
remedy  proved  worse  than  the  disease,  as  subsequent  develop- 
ments will  show.  The  matter  of  mortgage  taxation  was  as  little 
understood  as  the  other  phases  of  the  subject.  By  some  peculiar 
impulse,  the  legislature  of  1873  enacted  a  law  exempting  mort- 
gages from  taxation,  the  puipose  of  the  act,  as  expressed  in  its 
title,  being  "to  promote  the  improvement  of  real  estate  by  ex- 
empting mortgages  and  other  securities  from  taxation."^  With 
the  farmers,  the  law  had  an  immediate  and  overwhelming  un- 
popularity. At  their  state  convention  in  Topeka  the  same  year 
they  passed  resolutions  asking  for  its  speedy  repeal.  The  next 
legislature  heeded  the  request  and  promptly  repealed  the  law.* 

Interest  in  tax  affairs  waxed  sufficiently  strong  to  demand 
the  creation  of  a  special  tax  commission  in  1872,  which  gave  a 
report  the  next  year.  But  no  important  and  permanent  changes 
were  made  till  the  complete  new  tax  law  of  1876.  This  is  an 
elaborate  act,  comprising  twenty  articles,  and  repealing  practic- 
ally all  the  tax  laws  before  it.    It  was  an  attempt  to  correct  in- 


» LotcB  of  Kansas,  1870.     Chapter  on  Taxation. 
•  LoAcs  of  Kansas,  1873,  ch.  140. 
*Lttws  of  Kansas,  1874,  ch.  130. 
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equalities,  and  especially  to  reach  personal  property.  Additional 
duties  were  imposed  on  assessors,  and  more  stringent  regulations 
on  persons  making  returns. 

Among  its  more  important  provisions  we  may  note  the  follow- 
ing: Bona  fide  debts  were  to  be  subtracted  from  credits;  all 
property  was  to  be  valued  at  its  true  value  in  money ;  banks  were 
to  continue  the  practice  of  paying  the  tax  on  all  the  shares  of  the 
stockholders  (minus  their  real  estate  taxed  locally)  ;  railroads 
were  to  be  assessed  by  a  state  board,  and  the  auditor  was  to  levy 
the  tax  in  unorganized  counties;  real  estate,  including  all  im- 
provements, was  to  be  assessed  every  two  years  from  an  actual 
view  taken  by  the  assessor ;  personal  property  was  to  be  assessed 
annually,  and,  as  before,  the  assessors  were  to  meet  and  agree 
upon  an  equal  basis  of  valuation. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  act  made  it  appear  a  success,  for 
it  seemed  to  be  fulfilling  its  purpose  admirably.  The  assessment 
of  personal  property  was  raised  at  once  from  $19,400,000  to 
$23,000,000,  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  one  year.  The  rail- 
road assessment  was  raised  from  $12,000,000  to  $16,000,000,  an 
increase  of  33  1-3  per  cent.  This  relatively  high  assessment  of 
personalty  held  out  for  eight  years  then  the  proportion  of  this 
kind  of  property  rapidly  declined  in  the  assessment  rolls  for 
thirteen  years.  (See  Appendix  A.)  The  particulars  of  railroad 
taxation  are  detailed  below,  imder  the  paragraph  on  railroads. 

That  the  entire  law  of  1876  was  not  a  successful  piece  of  work^ 
we  can  judge  from  the  fact  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, only  one  year  later,  one  article  of  the  law  was  repealed 
entirely,  and  four  amendments  were  added.  Attacks  were  all 
directed  at  the  law,  and  not  at  the  system  itself. 

It  was  in  the  year  1879  when  the  legislature  discontinued  the 
levy  of  a  direct  state  tax  for  common  school  purposes.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  repeal  of  the  "one-mill  levy 'law  1861."^ 
Thereafter  the  income  of  the  annual  school  fund  was  derived 
principally  from  interest  upon  the  invested  permanent  school 
fund.    Local  taxation,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  produced  the 


'  Laws  of  Kansas,  1861,  ch.  76,  Sec.  5.  "There  is  hereby  levied  and  assessed 
annually  one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
State." 
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bulk  of  the  income  supporting  the  common  school  system.  The 
Dne-mill  levy  Avas  about  equivalent  to  one  month's  wages  for 
every  teacher. 

Income. — The  state  income  during  this  period  Avas  not  deranged 
by  any  wars  or  very  serious  disturbances  of  any  kind.  Direct 
tax  furnished  over  99  per  cent,  of  the  state's  revenue.  There 
were  but  slight  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  the  levj%  and  only  a 
little  variation  in  the  total  assessed  valuations.  The  principal 
change  occurred  in  the  year  1876,  under  the  stringent  new  law 
described  above.  This  tax  rate  was  lowered,  but  the  revenue  pro- 
duced was  greater  than  that  of  the  year  before.  Particulars  for 
each  year  can  be  seen  in  the  short  table  below : 

Total  Assessed  Valuations,  Levy  and  Rate  of  State  Taxes, 

1870-1879. 


Yeur. 

A^sossed 
valuatiou. 

State  levy. 

Rat«  iu  mills. 

1870 

1871 

1872        

$92,528,100 
108,753.575 
127,690,937 
125,684,177 
128,906,520 
121,544.344 
133,832.316 
1.37.480,530 
1.38,898.811 
144,930.280 

$809,621 
652,521 
1,085,373 
754,105 
773,439 
729.266 
73'},  078 
7.56.138 
762,843 
942,046 

8?i 
6 

1873 

1874 

1875     

6 
6 
6 

1876 

^y, 

1877     

1878 

1879 

6^ 

Fees,  principally  from  insurance  companies,  began  to  form  an 
item  of  income  to  the  state  at  this  time.  They  ranged  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  a  year.  The  tendency  Avas  plainly  towards 
increasing  this  source  of  rcA'^enue.  Within  a  fcAV  years,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  number  of  fees  was  greatly  multiplied,  until  they 
became  of  real  fiscal  significance. 

Extraordinary  revenue  was  only  needed  for  two  purposes ;  one, 
as  mentioned  before,  relief  for  frontier  settlers  suffering  from 
grasshopper  devastations,  and  the  other,  defence  against  Indian 
raids  along  the  soutliAvestern  border.  For  these  tAVo  purposes, 
bonds  Avere  issued,  and  on  terms  showing  that  the  credit  of  the 
state  was  at  last  sound.  Considering  the  eastern  money  market, 
hoAvever,  the  rate  of  interest  was  rather  high.  Full  particulars 
of  these  bond  sales  are  exhibited  in  tabular  form  below : 
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Bond  Statement,  1670-1879. 


Issued  under 
act  e.f 

DstRof 
iosue. 

Purpo.=e. 

Rate  of 
iuterest 

When  due. 

Oct.  15,  '94 
Oct.  15,  '94 
Oct.  15,  '94 
Mar.  15,  '95 

Face  of 
bouds. 

Ami^nnt 
sold  for. 

Oct.  15,  '74 
Oct.  15,  '74 
Oct.  15.  '74 
Mar.    G,  '75 

Oct.  15    '74 
Oct.  15,  '74 
Oct.  15,  '74 
Mar.  15,  '75 

Relief. 
Military. 

7 

\ 
7 

$5,000 

7,000 

.500 

36,  .500 

,$^,000 

7,000 

500 

36.500 

Total.-... 

.$49,000 

.1149,000 

.J _ 

Thus  we  see  that  only  $49,000  of  income  during  this  whole 
period  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  preeminence  in 
bond  issues  now  passes  from  the  state  to  the  municipalities. 

Expenditure. — In  the  matter  of  expenditures  for  this  decade 
we  see  a  further  expansion  of  the  budget.  Outlay  along  old  lines 
increased,  and  new  subjects  of  expenditure  were  introduced.  In 
1870  the  state  entered  the  domain  of  private  charity,  granting 
a  subsidy  of  $10,000  to  a  purely  private  institution.  This  was 
the  entering  wedge.  Soon  the  list  of  private  charities  receiving 
state  aid  had  multiplied  many  fold.  For  the  supervision  of  in- 
surance, a  state  department  of  insurance  was  next  established. 
Then  for  collecting  and  preserving  historical  matter  pertaining 
to  the  state,  an  Historical  Society  was  organized.  In  1878  a  Fish 
Commission  appears  for  the  first  time.  The  first  step  taken  to 
establish  a  purely  state  industry  was  in  1879,  when  we  find  an 
appropriation  made  for  a  coal  mine  at  the  state  penitentiary. 
Other  industries  were  developed  later  at  this  institution.  On 
the  subject  of  immigration  the  legislature  had  gro\^Ti  apathetic. 
Governors,  however,  urged  the  matter  on  their  attention,  and 
requested  that  they  would  at  least  issue  pamphlets  in  English, 
German,  and  Scandinavian,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  desir- 
able class  of  settlers  to  the  vast  prairies  of  the  state.  This  work 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  where  it  was 
well  taken  care  of.  and  the  separate  Board  of  Immigration 
ceased  to  exist. 

Fiscal  Affairs. — In  the  management  of  fiscal  affairs  during  this 
period,  the  treasurer  was  not  embarrassed  with  a  deficit  so  fre- 
quently as  had  happened  before.  For  in  the  preceding  period  it 
had  been  necessary  every  year  to  tide  over  the  deficit  by  stamp- 
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ing  waiTants  unpaid.  During  the  first  four  years  of  this  period 
interest  on  such  warrants  was  paid  by  the  treasurer  to  the 
amount  of  $51,414."  And  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  treasurer 
was  able  to  pay  all  warrants  as  presented,  and  this  condition 
held  good  for  many  years. 

State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $209,500  fell  due  this  period  and 
were  promptly  paid.  $204,000  was  in  7  per  cent,  bonds,  and 
$5,500  in  10  per  cent,  bonds.  This  lessened  the  state's  annual 
burden  of  intere.st  by  $14,830. 

The  sinking  fund  proved  a  source  of  contention  and  contro- 
versy till  a  satisfactory  adjustment  was  made  by  the  law  of  1875. 
A  serious  attempt  was  made  to  violate  this  fund  in  the  year  1870. 
A  joint  resolution  was  adopted,  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  the  payment  of  "current  legislative  expenses 
and  the  salaries  of  Supreme  and  District  court  judges.".  The 
governor  vetoed  the  act  as  an  unwarranted  assumption  of 
authority,  since  it  created  a  ''favored  class  of  creditors  of  the 
State  to  the  detriment  of  those  with  whom  the  people  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  have  made  a  sacred  contract."  He  showed 
this  to  be  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  provisions,  that  the 
legislature  shall  provide  each  year  for  raising  revenue  sufficient 
to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  state.'  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds from  no  tax  shall  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than 
that  for  which  the  tax  was  levied.  He  referred  to  the  effect 
on  public  creditors  and  taxpayers.  His  veto  was,  however,  over- 
ruled by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  House.  The  alternative 
of  the  members  was  to  take  their  pay  in  the  depreciated  scrip  of 
the  state,  or  make  an  "unwarranted  attack  on  the  sinking  fund." 
They  chose  the  latter.  An  injunction  was  issued  against  the 
payment  of  the  members  from  this  fund,  and  a  revenue  bill 
passed  to  provide  for  the  fiscal  year  1870-71.  This  bill  provided 
for  the  redemption  of  the  state  scrip  which  had  depreciated  in 
value  and  become  an  injury  to  the  public  credit. 

The  investment  of  the  sinking  fund,  up  to  the  year  1875,  was 


'  Auditor's  Report,  1873. 

■This  was  the  constitutional  provision  till  amendod.  Nov.  '2.  1S7.">.  Pro- 
vision was  then  made  for  revenue  suflSclent  for  two  years.  Following  this 
change,  In  the  year  1877,  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  became  biennial  Instead 
of  annual. 
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under  the  confusing  and  conflicting  provisons  of  twenty-one  sep- 
arate acts.  No  particular  person  was  made  responsible  for  its 
investment,  nor  was  any  clear  method  of  investment  established. 
* '  The  result, ' '  says  the  vigorous  auditor  of  1874,  ' '  is  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  vague,  loose  and  shabby  legisla- 
tion. The  fund  invests  itself,  as  it  sees  fit,  in  its  o^\'ti  good  time, 
and  in  such  manner  and  amounts  as  are  convenient. ' ' 

The  1875  law  created  a  board  of  three  commissioners  (govern- 
or, auditor  and  secretary  of  state)  to  invest  this  fund,  either  in 
Kansas  bonds,  or  United  States  bonds.^  This  removed  all  am- 
biguities from  the  law,  and  ensured  a  proper  administration  of 
this  fund. 

The  peiTuanent  school  fund  proved  a  hard  one  to  manage  suc- 
cessfully, although  it  had  been  left  with  a  commission  from  the 
beginning.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  a  law  was  passed  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  commission  by  authorizing  the  investment  of  this 
fund  in  school  district  bonds.  This  had  two  evil  results.  Many 
bogus  and  fraudulent  bonds  were  sold  by  rogues  to  the  treasurer, 
and  thus  the  school  fund  was  defrauded  of  a  large  amount  of 
money.  Since  the  treasurer  was  a  party  to  the  fraud,  the  state 
was  fully  reimbursed  later,  for  ample  safeguards  had  been  pro- 
vided against  a  defalcating  treasurer.  The  second  evil  was  the 
over-issue  of  school  district  bonds  which  was  thereby  encouraged. 
We  see  this  illustrated  in  many  counties,  one  of  which  we  may 
take  as  typical,  namely,  Sumner  coimty  in  the  south-central  part 
of  the  state.  A  local  paper  here  describes  the  situation  in  this 
language:  "The  school  tax  in  district  number  11  is  4.5 
per  cent.,  making  over  $20  per  quarter-section  [160  acres],  just 
for  school  purposes.  One  quarter  has  $23.40  school  tax,  which 
with  State,  county  and  township  added,  rams  it  up  to  between 
$35  and  $40.  No  quarter  in  district  22  has  less  than  $22  school 
tax.  One  quarter  in  district  25  has  $32.04  school  tax ;  all  the  re- 
maining taxes  on  it  are  only  $11.05,  making  $43.09  on  a  single 
quarter-section.  The  district  has  $1,500  of  bonds  and  only  six 
quarters  of  land  taxable.  The  taxable  personal  property  in  this 
district  is  all  owned  by  one  man,  and  he  has  gone  to  Iowa."' 


*  Laws  of  Kwnsas,  1875,  ch.  143. 

'WeUington   (Sumner  county)    Press,  Oct.  8,  1874.     Quoted  la  Auditor's  iJd- 
port,  1874,  p.  41. 
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Examples  of  frauds  and  excesses  soon  called  forth  new  laws 
on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  this  fund.  A  law  in  1876 
provided  that  it  should  be  invested  only  in  United  States  or 
Kansas  State  bonds,  but  also  interposed  the  requirement  that 
the  fund  should  in  no  case  be  diminished,  that  is,  that  no  bonds 
should  be  bought  above  par.  This  barred  out  the  purchase  of 
federal  bonds.  And  the  amount  of  State  bonds  was  too  small  to 
purchase  the  entire  pennanent  school  fund.  So  the  difficulty  re- 
mained to  be  solved  by  subsequent  legislation.  The  size  of  this 
fund  increased  rapidly  throughout  this  decade,  being  increased 
from  four  different  sources; — the  sale  of  school  lands,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  escheated  estates,  5  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  all  govern- 
ment lands  in  the  state,  and  the  fees  of  insurance  companies 
registered  in  the  state  under  the  law  of  1871. 

Clo/ims. — The  matter  of  the  Price  Raid  claims  was  successfully 
brought  before  Congress  in  1871,  by  the  state  agent.  The  Kansas 
auditing  committee  had  allowed  some  $500,000  on  these  claims, 
but  Congress  scaled  the  amoimt  down  to  $337,000,  and  this 
amount  was  paid  over  to  the  state. ^**  The  treasurer  disbursed 
it  on  claims  in  the  order  of  their  presentation,  till  it  was  ex- 
hausted. 

Insurance. — The  subject  of  insurance  began  to  be  of  fiscal  im- 
portance to  the  State  in  this  period.  As  early  as  1863  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  in- 
surance was  by  foreign  companies,  who  therefore  paid  no  taxes, 
having  no  property  in  the  state.  Tax  them,  he  said.^^  Nothing, 
however,  was  done,  and,  seven  yeare  later,  another  governor 
reminded  the  legislature  that  the  insurance  business  had  become 
important  in  the  state. ^-  In  the  year  1871,  the  Insurance  De- 
partment was  created,  and  regulations  adopted  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  policy  holders.^^     The  young  department  had  a  hard 


"  Hazelrlgg,  History  of  Kansas,  p.  164. 
"  Inaugural  Message  of  Oov.  Carney,  1863. 
"Message  of  Oov.  Harvey,  1870. 

"  (First  Annual  Report,  Supt.  of  Insurance.)     Fees  charged   Insurance  Com- 
panies under  1871  Law. 

a.  Filing   and    examining   charter   and    issuing   certificate $50. 

Filing    and    examining    statement 50. 

b.  Benefit  of  School  Fund 50. 

e.     Each  license  issued   to  agents 2. 
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struggle  to  survive  for  the  first  few  years.  The  pugilistic  auditor 
of  1874  vigorously  attacked  it  as  "rotten  from  stem  to  gud- 
geon."" But  it  very  creditably  stood  a  searching  investigation 
by  a  legislative  committee,  and  finally  established  a  conviction  of 
its  usefulness. 

In  1876,  78  companies  were  doing  business  in  the  state,  and 
paid  fees  that  year  to  the  amount  of  $12,788.96.^^ 

Railroads. — Kansas  railroads  during  the  seventies  experienced 
a  period  of  rapid  expansion,  followed  by  a  reaction.  Municipal 
aid  was  laAashly  bestowed  during  the  early  part  of  the  period. 
The  extent  of  these  subsidies  can  be  seen  in  the  statement  be- 
low:^® 

MuNicrPAL  Aid  to  Railroads,  1870-1878. 

1870 $1 ,  189 ,  000 

1871 830,000 

1872   950, 000 

1873 249,000 

1874 358,000 

1875   39,600 

1876   61,900 

1877 


1878    ^ «^«'<^^ 

Total    4,324,000 

This  was  simply  a  phase  of  the  railroad-building  epidemic 
sweeping  over  the  whole  country.  Only  Kansas  seemed  to  be 
the  hot-bed  of  the  disease.  The  process  was  ruinous  to  both  the 
people  and  the  roads,  for  the  need  of  roads  was  oversupplied  and 
many  roads  long  remained  non-dividend  paying. 

Much  experimenting  was  done  at  this  time  with  the  methods  of 
taxing  the  railroads  of  the  state.  An  abortive  attempt  was  made 
in  1871  to  establish  a  State  Board  of  Assessors  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  tax  machinery.^^  The  law  was  good,  but  proved  to 
be  five  years  ahead  of  public  opinion.  Corruption  was  scented 
by  the  reformers  of  the  state,  and  the  cry  went  up  that  railroads 
were  not  paying  their  share  of  taxes  under  the  State  Board  as- 


"  Auditor  Wilder's  Report,  1874  ;  Governor  Anthony's  Message,   1877. 
^Message  of  Gov.  Oshoi-n,  1876. 

"  Compiled  from  First  Ann.  Report,  Board  of  R.  R.  Commissioners,  p.  42-46, 
and  Auditors'  Reports,  1874  to  1878. 
"  LaiDS  of  1871,  ch.  150. 
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sessment.  The  law  was  repealed  in  1874,  and  the  old  method 
of  assessment  by  city  and  township  assessors  re-instated.  A 
crude  provision  for  ensuring  equality  was  incorporated  in  the 
law  in  these  words,  "Such  property  shall  be  treated  in  all  re- 
spects in  regard  to  assessment  and  equalization  the  same  as 
other  property  belonging-  to  individuals,  except  that  it  shall  be 
treated  as  property  belonging  to  railroads,  under  the  terms, 
^land,'  'railroad  track,'  'lots,'  and  'personal  property,'  " 

Returns  made  under  this  system  of  assessment  very  naturally 
show  some  queer  cases  of  equality.  Injustices  between  localities 
were  aggravated  prodigiously.  County  clerks'  returns  show 
cases  like  the  following  :^^  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
was  valued  at  $3,067  per  mile  in  one  county,  and  $6,254  in  the 
next.^''  The  Atchison  and  Nebraska  railroad  was  assessed  at 
$3,652  a  mile  in  Atchison  county,  and  at  $10,384  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  these  illustrations. 
They  show  the  fallacy  of  treating  railroads  as  fractional  bits  of 
individual  property  scattered  over  the  different  counties.  The 
law  was  elaborately  amended  the  next  year,  but  still  leaving 
sworn  statements  to  count}^  clerks  the  basis  of  assessment. 
Gross  and  net  income,  earning  capacity,  etc.,  seem  to  have  been 
treated  by  the  law  as  playing  an  unimportant  part  in  the  road's 
ability  to  pay  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  covers  these 
points:  Right-of-way.  track,  roadbed,  ties,  weight  of  iron  or 
steel  in  tracks,  what  joints  or  chairs  are  used,  ballasting  (gravel 
or  dirt),  buildings  on  right-of-waj^,  length  of  time  iron  in  track 
has  been  used,  rolling  stock,  capital  stock  (authorized  and  paid 
up),  market  value,  "total  listed  valuation  of  all  tangible  prop- 
erty in  the  State."  All  these  things,  the  law  says,  are  to  be 
considered  as  personal  property.  Then,  as  a  sort  of  postscript 
to  this  law,  franchises  are  mentioned,  Avith  the  stipulation  that 
they  are  to  be  listed  and  assessed  with  other  personal  property. 

This  law  as  amended  survived  but  a  single  year.  Then  the  tax 
law  of  1876  took  its  place,  as  described  on  a  preceding  page. 
The  State  Board  of  Railroad  Assessors  was  revived,  and,  now 


"*  Anrlitor's  Report.  1874. 

"  Reno  and  Sedgwick  counties. 
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that  the  Grangers  had  made  their  demonstrations,  room  was  not 
left  for  the  criticism  that  the  roads  were  assessed  too  low. 

Municipal  Finance. — The  historj^  of  municipal  finance  during 
this  period  centers  largely  about  one  point,  namely,  the  bond 
registery  law  of  1872. -'*  There  was  a  vague,  general  feeling  over 
the  state  that  new  municipalities  were  getting  heavily  involved 
in  their  debts  of  different  kinds,  but  there  was  as  yet  no  social 
consciousness  of  the  real  magnitude  of  these  obligations.  It  was 
deemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  registry 
■of  these  bonds  with  the  auditor  of  state,  partly  that  the 
actual  conditions  might  be  known,  and  partly  that  the  bonds 
might  have  a  better  standing  with  the  money  markets  of  the 
East.  This  was  a  comprehensive  law,  called  by  its  critics  a 
modern  machine  for  making  bonds  at  wholesale.  By  it,  every 
local  division  was  authorized  to  freight  itself  with  debt  beyond 
even  the  possibility  of  payment.  The  law  provided  for  three 
things:  The  amount  of  bonds  to  be  voted;  their  registry;  and 
the  manner  of  their  payment.  Bonds  were  permitted  to  the 
amount  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  taxable  property  of  any 
municipality.  This  was  the  general  rule.  But  each  county  could 
issue  $100,000  in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent,  limit,  and  if  the 
county  had  an  assessed  valuation  of  $3,000,000  or  over,  it  could 
issue  $200,000  of  bonds  beyond  the  10  per  cent,  limit.  And 
each  township,  if  it  had  less  than  $200,000  of  taxable  property, 
could  vote  aid  to  any  railroad  at  the  rate  of  $600  for  every  mile 
within  the  township.  And  as  a  final  proviso,  this  act  did  not 
apply  to  any  bonds  previously  voted,  or  vote  then  pending. 

A  concrete  case  will  illustrate  the  import  of  this  section  of  the 
law.  Take  Leavenwor-th  county,  for  example.  Its  assessed  val- 
uation was  $8,863,665,  so  that  under  the  law  it  had  a  right:  (1) 
to  borrow^  (10  per  cent,  on  valuation)  $886,000;  (2) 
to  increase  this  debt  by  $200,000;  and  (3)  any  debt  previously 
voted,  not  included  (x). 

Leavenworth  county  issued  bonds  to  the  limit.  The  population 
of  the  coiuity  was  32.444;  the  debt  contracted,  $1,100,000,  or 
$200  per  family. 


»  Laws  of  1872,  ch.  68. 
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As  to  the  registry  of  these  bonds — holdere  of  the  bonds  were 
to  present  them  to  the  state  auditor  for  registration.  "If  the 
bonds  are  genuine,"  reads  the  statute,  "  he  shall  under  his  seal 
of  office  certify  upon  such  bonds  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
regularly  and  legally  issued,  that  the  signatures  thereto  are 
genuine,  and  that  such  bonds  have  been  registered  at  his  office 
according  to  law. ' ' 

This  was  imposing  duties  on  the  auditor  which  he  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  fulfill. 

Touching  the  payment  of  these  bonds,  we  find  the  most  striking 
provision  of  all.  It  was  made  the  auditor's  duty  to  assess  each 
year  the  municipalities  for  an  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  ac- 
cruing interest  on  their  bonds,  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for 
their  final  redemption.  This  sum  was  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
state  treasurer,  and  to  be  by  him  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  principal  when  due.  This  made  the  bonds,  virtually 
and  in  fact,  as  good  securities  as  the  state  bonds  themselves. 

New  York  financiers,  floating  these  bonds,  exploited  this  law 
freely.  They  issued  pamphlets  proclaiming  that  they  had  for 
sale  "Seven  Per  Cent.  County  Bonds:  Registered  by  State 
Auditor:  Interest  and  Principal  paid  by  State  Treasurer."-^ 
The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chvonicle  of  New  York,  com- 
mended this  law  to  the  attention  of  capitalists.--  "The  passage 
of  this  law  by  the  Legislature  of  Kansas,"  said  the  Chronicle, 
"was  apparently  a  good  policy,  as  it  gives  an  additional  assur- 
ance of  security  to  the  various  issues  of  city,  county  and  town' 
bonds. ' ' 

The  law  facilitated  debt-making  too  nnieh.  It  failed  of  popu- 
larity in  Kansas.  The  Farmers'  Convention  in  Topeka — the 
same  that  opposed  the  exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxation — ■ 
drew  up  resolutions,  affirming  that  "the  practice  of  voting 
municipal  bonds  is  pernicious  in  its  effects,  and  will  inevitably 
bring  bankruptcy  and  ruin  upon  the  people,  and  we  are  there- 
fore opposed  to  all  laws  allowing  the  issuance  of  such  bonds." 

The  state  auditor  was  hostile  to  the  law  since  he  had  no  means 
of  determining  when  bonds  were  "regularly  and  legally  issued," 


^  Kans.  Mite.  Pamphlets,  vol.  I,  No.  15;  in  Wisconsin  His.  Soc.  Library. 
22  Vo!.  XIV.  p.  4.-.T.      .*.pr.  <;,  l.sTli. 
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without  making  a  personal  investigation,  nor  could  he  know 
whether  the  signatures  were  genuine.  Nor  did  he  even  like  the 
greater  security  given  to  the  bonds  by  his  official  seal,  for,  as 
Auditor  Wilder  tersely  said,  "Rogues  know  this."  Swindles 
were  soon  perpetrated  under  the  act.  Fraudulent  bonds  were 
issued  for  three  imaginary  cities  in  Cherokee  county,  Gregory, 
CJloud  and  Budlong, — and  these  bonds  were  bought  by  a  New 
York  Banking  House  for  $68,000.  "We  are  acquainted  with 
one  transaction,"  says  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  of  this  date,  "when  $100,000  of  such  bonds  were 
cashed  (not  by  an  infant  or  an  idot  either),  to  find  a  few 
months  later  that  the  city  issuing  them  never  existed  except  on 
paper. '  '-^ 

The  treasurer  refused  to  obey  this  law.  He  disliked  the  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  municipal  interest  and  debt  through 
the  state  treasury.  Although  the  law  was  mandatory,  he  refused 
to  open  separate  bool«  for  municipal  bond  business. 

The  law  was  soon  modified  to  such  an  extent  that  it  amounted 
almost  to  a  repeal.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  allowed  was 
reduced  from  10  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  of  taxable  property,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  bridges  and  county  poor  houses,  and  the  auditor 
was  relieved  of  the  duty  of  making  the  annual  levy  of  taxes  for 
interest  and  sinking  fimd.  The  registration  feature,  however, 
was  veiy  w^isely  left  in  force. 

Opinion  concerning  municipal  aid  to  railroads  crystallized 
into  two  statutes  in  1876. ^^  A  majority  of  two-thirds  was  suf- 
ficient to  authorize  a  subsidy,  and  the  limits  set  were  for  a 
eount}^  $100,000  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property,  and 
for  a  township  or  city,  $15,000,  and  5  per  cent,  of  its  taxable 
property;  'provided  however,  that  in  no  case  should  the  total 
aid  granted  exceed  $4,000  a  mile.  This  was  a  general  law,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  frequently  subsequent  legislatures 
allowed  special  exemptions  from  its  operations. 

The  voting  of  municipal  aid  to  private  industries  was  going 
on  at  a  lively  pace  till  a  court  decision  in  1873  gave  it  a  tem- 
porary' set-back.     For  instance,  in  1870  the  city  of  Burlingame, 


23  May  6,  1876. 

■■"  Lmrs  of  1S76,  chs.  lOG.  107. 
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Osage  county,  was  authorized  to  vote  $25,000  in  bonds  to  aid  in- 
establishing  a  woolen  mill  in  that  city.^^  In  1872.  Smoky  Hill 
township,  Mc  Pherson  county,  was  authorized  to  aid  in  erecting 
a  flouring  mill  and  to  vote  $6,000  in  10  per  cent,  bonds.^®  In 
1873  we  find  both  general  and  special  laws  of  the  same  tenor. 
Counties  of  over  30,000  population  are  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $41,000  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  starch 
works.^^  An  examination  of  the  session  laws  of  this  year  will 
show  a  record  like  this : 

Rice  county  is  authorized  to  issue  $7,000  in  bonds  to  ' '  develop 
coal  beds."^^ 

Grasshopper  Falls  township  is  authorized  to  issue  $20,000  in 
10  per  cent.  10-year  bonds,  to  aid  manufacturing  enterprises.^* 

Parker  township,  Morris  county:  $10,000,  10  per  cent.,  15- 
year  bonds,  to  aid  coal  and  manufacturing  company.^'* 

Home  township.  Nemaha  county:  $25,000,  10  per  cent.,  5- 
year  bonds,  for  prospecting  for  coal,  oil  and  gas.^^ 

Kentucky  township.  Jefferson  county:  $10,000,  7  per  cent., 
10-year  bonds,  to  build  a  flour  mill.^^ 

Blue  Rapids  township,  Marshall  county :  $10,000,  10  per  cent., 
10-year  bonds,  to  aid  a  manufacturing  establishment.^^ 

Atchison  county:  $150,000  to  aid  a  railroad.^* 

The  important  legal  questions  involved  in  these  bond  issues 
were  brought  before  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  Commercial  National  Bank  Cleveland  vs.  the  City  of  lola,^^ 
Here  it  was  held: 

(1)  Special  Laws  are  unconstitutional  and  void. 

(2)  Private  Enterprises,  taxation  in  aid  of,  is  void. 

(3)  Taxation:  Object  and  Purposes:  Taxation  is  a  mode  of 
raising  revenue  for  piiblic  purposes.     When  it  is  prostituted  to 

»  Law8  of  1870,  ch.  36. 

^'^  Laws  of  1S72,  ch.  85. 

*'  Lawta  of  187S,  ch.  33. 

^lUd.,  187S,  ch.  37. 

^0  Ibid.,   JS7S,  ch.  39. 

••/bid.,  187S,  ch.  41. 

'^  rbid.,  1873,   ch.   44. 

»» Laws  of  187S,  ch.  48. 

MLoMJS  of  187S,  ch.  51.  \ 

'^Laxcs  of  187S,  ch.  52. 

«9  KaDB,  689.  ^ 
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objects  in  no  way  connected  with  the  public  interests,  it  ceases 
to  be  taxation  and  becomes  plunder;  and  the  establishment  of 
a  bridge  manufactory  or  foundry,  owned  by  private  individ- 
uals, is  essentially  a  private  entei'prise. 

(4)  Municipal  Bonds:  Want  of  Power  to  Issue,  Notice  of 
Presumed:  Bonds  issued  by  a  municipality  in  aid  of  strictly 
private  enterprises,  are  void — void  from  the  beginning,  and 
void  into  whosesoever  hands  they  may  have  come. 

The  state  attorney,  citing  this  decision,  said  all  bonds  of  this 
description  were  void,  and  money  collected  from  the  people  to 
pay  them,  was  not  taxation  but  robbery,  and  no  officer  should 
levy  and  no  person  should  pay  such  a  tax.^^ 

One  would  naturally  expect  this  decision  to  have  a  deep  last- 
ing effect  upon  the  bond  legislation  in  Kansas.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  There  was  some  latitude  left  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phrase  "private  entei-prise. "  Railroads,  of  course, 
did  not  come  in  this  class.  Many  people  considered  flouring 
mills  as  being  something  more  than  private  enterprises.  The 
passage  of  special  laws  received  but  very  little  check  indeed 
from  this  decision.  So,  on  the  whole,  the  effects  of  the  decision 
were  only  temporary,  although  a  period  of  debt  repudiation 
was  initiated  by  it. 

Leavenworth  county  and  city  furnish  one  of  the  most  con- 
spiciuous  cases  of  municipal  debt  repudiation  of  this  period. 
Holders  of  bonds  of  these  two  municipalities  brought  a  motion 
before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  1878,  against  the  of- 
jBcials  of  the  above  corporations  to  attack  them  for  contempt  for 
not  making  a  tax  levy  to  pay  the  judgment  on  the  coupons  of 
their  bonds.  The  citizens  of  the  county  arose  against  the  pro- 
eedui'e  and  upheld  their  officials  in  disobeying  the  court.  The 
debt  of  the  county  and  city  had  run  up  to  over  $2,000,000,  twice 
the  state  debt.  A  compromise,  as  was  usual  in  these  cases,  was 
effected  and  the  creditors  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  payment 
of  the  debt  as  thus  scaled  down. 

An  official  report  before  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
in  1875  shows  what  excesses  these  municipalities  of  the  state  in- 
dulged in,  and  how  inevitable  compromise  or  bald  repudiation 


'"Auditor's  Report,  1873,  p.  14,   15. 
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was.^^  This  was  the  period  of  reaction  in  the  state,  and  this 
report  before  the  legislature  showed  the  following  deplorable 
conditions : 

(1)  Harper  county  had  but  641  inhabitants  and  a  bonded 
debt  of  $40,000,  or  $62.40  per  capita. 

(2)  Comanche  county  had  only  634  inhabitants,  and  a  bonded 
debt  of  $72,000,  or  $113.57  per  capita. 

(3)  Barber  county  had  but  608  inhabitants,  and  a  bonded 
debt  of  $141,300,  or  $232.40  per  capita. 

Considering  a  family  as  consisting  of  five  persons,  Barber 
county  foimd  itself  burdened  with  a  hopeless  debt  of  $1,162 
per  family. 

And  yet  this  was  practically  only  the  beginning  of  municipal 
debt-making  in  Kansas.  "Where  compromises  were  not  at- 
tempted, the  debt  was  usually  refunded,  and  thus  the  burden 
of  debt  paying  was  put  off  some  twenty  years,  that  is,  till  in 
the  nineties.     At  that  time  the  burden  did  not  prove  any  lighter. 


*'  Laics  of  Kam^as,  Special  Session,  1875,  ch.  2. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
CRAZE  IN  RAILROAD  EXPANSION,  1879-1889 

This  was  a  decade  of  expansion  in  Kansas.  The  reaction  of 
'74  had  been  forgotten.  Railroad  building  was  pushed  with 
unheard-of  rapidity,  over  6,000  miles  of  new  line  being  con- 
structed in  ten  years.  Expansion  grew  into  speculation,  espec- 
ially during  the  years  1883  to  1888.  Eastern  capital  was  lavishly 
loaned,  not  only  to  further  the  railroad  enterprises,  but  also 
on  mortgage  security.  The  business  of  banking  was  practically 
unregulated  by  the  state,  and  remained  so  till  the  passage  of  a 
banking  law  a  few  years  later.  This  gave  rise  to  an  irregular 
system  of  banking,  for  many  institutions  that  had  originally 
been  organized  as  real  estate  loan  companies,  and  many  indi- 
viduals and  firms  were  engaged  in  receiving  deposits,  while 
their  principal  business  was  entirely  foreign  to  legitimate  bank- 
ing.^ ]Many  of  these  alleged  banks  had  not  only  their  entire 
capital,  but  a  large  portion  of  their  deposits  invested  in  un- 
productive and  unsalable  real  estate. 

Building  and  loan  associations  sprang  into  prominence  during 
this  period.  First  came  the  local  associations  of  the  small 
towns,  usually  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  in 
building  homes  for  persons  of  moderate  means.  Their  boards 
of  directors  were  as  a  rule  composed  of  ■  substantial  business 
men,  serving  without  pay.  These  were  fruitful  of  much  goou. 
But  these  local  institutions  popularized  the  loan  association, 
business,  and  soon  advantage  was  taken  of  this  by  bogus  con- 
cerns, principally  "national"  building  and  loan  associations. 
These  began  about  1880  to  operate  extensively  in  the  state  and 
were  soon  transacting  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  business, 


'2   Bien.   Report,   Bank   Comm.,   1803-04. 
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largely  with  eastern  capital.  The  state  furnished  no  official 
supervision  or  scrutiny  of  these  concerns,  until  the  whole  com- 
monwealth was  overrun  with  them.  Many  of  these  companies 
were  "organized  by  men  wholly  unfitted  by  experience  to  con- 
duet  this  business  successfully,  and  others  were  organized, 
judging  from  their  manner  of  transacting  business,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  robbing  their  customers  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 
Companies  with  an  alleged  capital  of  $25,000,  $50,000.  or  $100,- 
000,  with  probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  paid  up.  did  not 
hesitate  to  guarantee  the  payment,  both  principal  and  interest, 
of  loans  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  which  were  often  dis- 
posed of  through  gross  misrepresentations  as  to  the  value  of 
the  securities  and  the  standing  of  the  companies.  When  the 
time  for  the  payment  of  these  obligations  arrived,  troubles  be- 
gan. '  '^ 

This  was  a  period  of  speculation,  as  has  been  said.  Irriga- 
tion was  being  pushed  in  the  arid  region  of  the  state.  This  was 
the  season  of  eastern  speculation  in  real  estate  mortgages.  For 
it  was  at  this  time  that  Kansas  had  the  unenviable  record  of 
leading  the  whole  United  States  in  the  per  cent,  of  her 
mortgaged  farms.  Much  over  half  of  her  farm  land  was  mort- 
gaged. If  we  may  accept  the  returns  of  the  Eleventh  Census 
on  this  point  in  the  years  1886,  1887,  1888,  1889  and  1890  the 
per  cent,  of  mortgaged  lands  of  the  total  farm  land  was  60.38, 
68.92,  72.70,  70.29  and  60.32  per  cent,  respectively.^'  Only  two 
other  states,  Xel)raska  and  South  Dakota,  had  over  half  their 
land  mortgaged. 

The  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks  in  Kansas  came  to  a  decision  at  this  time. 
It  was  of  course  a  social  question  of  subsidiary  fiscal  importance 
in  local  finance.  For  many  urged  the  argument  that  saloon 
license  fees  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  city  schools. 
But  when  the  matter  was  put  to  the  people,  a  constitutional 


'2  Report  Bank  Comm. 

*  11th   Census:     Volume   on   Real   Estate   Mortgayes.  The    States  nearest   the 
Kansas  record  of  1890  were — 

S.  D....51.76  per  cent.            la 46.9.J  per  eont.  N.  Y... 40.43  per  cent. 

Nebr..  .54.7.3  per  cent.           D.  C...51.25  per  cent.  N.  D... 46.73  per  cent. 
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amendment  was  adopted  forever  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicants  in  Kansas.* 

Tax  Laws. — The  tax  laws  of  this  decade  represent  little  change 
of  any  importance  or  wisdom.  Each  governor  discussed  the 
subject  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  urging  revision  of  the 
laws.  Such  revision  was  needed,  Governor  Martin  argued, 
because  the  laws'  defects,  universally  recognized,  were  or- 
ganic'^ But  the  short  biennial  session  of  the  legislature  gave 
little  time  or  opportunity  for  devising  any  new  methods  of  taxa- 
tion, or  improving  on  the  old.  The  stereotyped  exhortation 
of  "rigid  economy,"  sounded  in  each  gubernatorial  message, 
together  Avith  the  jealousy  of  the  public  over  new  expenditures 
influenced  the  legislature  to  refrain  from  incurring  the  expense 
of  a  tax  commission  of  any  kind.  So  the  matter  drifted  on  till 
sufficient  grievances  were  accumulated  to  command  popular  at- 
tention. But  it  was  over  a  decade  after  the  close  of  this  period 
when  a  tax  commission  is  heard  of  again.  The  principal  tax 
legislation  at  this  time  pertained  to  railroads  and  Pullman 
sleeping  cars,  and  this  will  be  explained  under  the  discussion  of 
railroads  below. 

Income. — The  income  of  the  state  during  this  decade  was  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  current  expenses,  and  was  free  from  any 
violent  fluctuations.  As  Governor  St.  John  expressed  it  in  1881  ; 
"We  are  creating  no  new  debts,  but  pay  as  we  go."  In  fact 
there  was  regularly  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  considerable 
magnitude,  although  the  tax  rate  was  lower  than  at  any  pre- 
vious tim(\  Since  the  tax  laws  remained  uniform  throughout 
the  period,  the  total  assessed  valuations  reflected  the  same  uni- 
formity, increasing  gradually  from  year  to  year  till  1889, 
when  a  maximum  was  reached.  Then  began  a  period  of  de- 
cline. 

State  treasurers  reported  assessed  valuations  and  taxes  as  fol- 
lows : 


*  Amendment  adopted  Nov.  2.  1880.  V^.^.  *  ""■'  ^  i/.V 

Vote  for 92,302=  52i4  per  cent.  ^>y^';.  ^^  45*^  "^'^a 

Vote  against.  ..84.304=47%  per  cent.  '/«> '*'"/'"'■"*•-'¥     '^ 

Majority  for..    7,998=    4*/^  per  cent.  ,;'_|'     • /.!        ]i'^      ^t 

'^Message  of  Gov.  Ma^rtith  1889.  W,   •, -^  ' \t;j3  ^"^  j^ 
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Total  Aa3E33KD  Valuations,  Levy  and  Rate  of  State  Taxes, 
1880-1889. 


Year 

Assf^ssed 
valuations. 

State  levy. 

Rate  in  mills. 

1880 

61 60,. 570, 761 
170,813,373 
186,128,139 
203,184,489 
237,020,391 
248,846,811 
277,113,323 
310,871,447 
3.53,248.333 
380,815,073 

$883. 139 

851,086 

837,. 57G 

873, 693 

1,066,.')92 

1,032,714 

1,136.134 

1,274,. 573 

1,448,318 

1,515,423 

1881 

5 

1882 

4^ 
*tV 

4i 

1883 

1884 

1885 

4^ 

4A 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Aside  from  taxation,  the  state  derived  a  small' income  from 
fees  and  from  the  industries  conducted  at  the  state  penitentiary. 
The  principal  fees  were  derived  from  insurance  companies,  ag- 
gregating from  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 

Expenditures. — The  expenditures  of  the  state  during  this 
period  show  a  widening  of  the  field  of  state  activity,  and  the 
gradual  assumption  of  new  powers  and  responsibilities.  Both 
the  health  of  the  citizens,  and  their  material  interests  were  made 
matter's  of  public  concern  and  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken 
into  the  state's  care.  This  we  see  in  the  creation  of  new  "com- 
missions," "boards,"  "bureaus,"  etc.,  and  in  certain  other  new 
lines  of  expenditure.  To  give  a  mere  catalogue  of  these  addi- 
tions to  the  state's  economy  during  this  decade,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing list:  Fir.st.  the  railroad  commission,  to  secure  justice 
in  rates,  charges,  etc.,  as  between  the  railroad  corporations  and 
the  individuals  of  the  state ;  a  mine  inspector  comes  next ;  a  live 
stock  sanitary  commission  is  organized  to  safeguard  the  stock- 
raising  interests  of  the  state,  especially  jiuaiiist  incursions  of 
diseased  Texas  cattle;  a  labor  bureau  is  now  first  heard  from; 
the  state  board  of  health  is  created  in  1887 ;  n  silk  commission 
is  also  established  the  same  year  to  transplant  this  exotic  indus- 
try to  Kansas  soil;  a  wise  provision  is  made  at  this  time  ."or  a 
forestry  commission,  for  the  state's  needs  along  this  line  are  be- 
yond question.  A  sugar  subsidy  is  granted  in  1889  to  foster  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Kansas,  but  this,  like  the  silk  com- 
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mission  idea  above,  proves  rather  chimerical.  The  beef  combine 
commission  of  1889  completes  the  catalogue  of  new  expenditures, 
for  this  period. 

By  an  inspection  of  these  functions,  we  see  that  some  repre- 
sent mere  temporary  activities;  others  permanent.  Mine  in- 
spection and  railway  supervision,  for  instance,  must  by  their 
very  nature  remain  permanent  state  activities.  Another  function 
discernible  in  the  above  list  is  that  of  protection,  in  the  same- 
sense  as  the  federal  protective  tariff  is  said  to  be  a  protection  to- 
infant  industries.  Thus,  the  silk  commission  is  obviously  in- 
tended merely  to  put  this  young  industry  on  its  feet  and  then 
let  it  walk  alone.  So  also  the  policy  of  granting  subsidies  to 
growers  of  sugar  beets.  We  see  this  industrial  side  of  the  state 
developing  from  year  to  year.  Had  the  state  constitution  not 
expressly  forbidden  the  state's  being  a  party  to  any  works  of 
internal  improvement,  we  would  doubtless  have  seen  some  ex- 
travagant operations  in  this  field.  For  many  times  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  legislature  for  direct  and  open  aid 
from  the  state  to  private  enterprises.  A  typical  example  is 
furnished  by  a  case  in  1885,  when  the  sorghum  sugar  industry 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  private  individuals  gave  promise  of  at 
least  great  possibilities.  Their  hope  of  state  aid  was  strong 
enough  to  embolden  them  to  seek  it.  The  governor  presented 
their  wishes  to  the  legislature  in  these  words,  "It  is  urged  by  a 
number  of  citizens,  that  the  state  should  encourage  this  industry,, 
and  I  call  your  attention  to  their  suggestion.'"'  But  direct  aid 
of  this  kind  had  to  come   from  the  municipalities. 

Fiscal  Affairs. — The  chief  item  of  interest  in  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  this  period  is  the  public  debt.  A  little  over  one-half  million 
dollars  of  bonded  debt  fell  due.  Of  this,  $452,500  was  bearing  7 
per  cent,  interest;  $101,275,  6  per  cent,  interest.  This  was  all 
paid  excepting  $103,000,  which  was  refunded  at  4  per  cent,  by 
an  issue  of  20-year  bonds.  These  were  all  purchased  by  the 
permanent  school  fund  and  hence  the  state  simply  had  to  pay  in- 
terest to  itself  on  them.  The  payment  of  these  matured  bonds 
meant  a  decrease  of  $33,631  in  the  state's  annual  interest  ex- 
penditure. 

''Message  of  Gov.  Mariin,  1885. 
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The  sinking  fund  was  wisely  administered  at  this  time,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  1875  law.  United  States  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $98,600  were  purchased  at  a  little  above  par.  These 
were  sold  a  little  later  at  119)4.  thus  realizing  for  the  state  a 
premium  of  $18,950.50.'^  Another  large  increase  to  this  fund 
came  from  the  payment  of  certain  claims  by  the  government. 
The  sum  of  $332,308.13  Avas  remitted  for  expenses  incurred  in 
"repelling  invasions  and  suppressing  Indian  hostilities."^  There 
was  placed  $282,500  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund ;  and  to  the 
general  revenue  fund,  $49,808.13. 

The  school  fund  was  augmented  considerably  during  this 
period  by  the  sale  of  school  lands.  At  first  the  state  had  been 
■rather  prodigal  w'ith  these  lands  and  loose  in  her  methods  of 
■disposing  of  them,  letting  them  go  at  under-appraised  values. 
The  idea  of  saving  the  unearned  increment  in  these  lands  to  the 
state  failed  to  gain  very  much  favor,  and  hence  the  policy  of 
selling  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  was  inaugurated.  Their  in- 
crease in  value  falling  thus  to  the  settlers,  it  was  hoped,  would 
stimulate  permanent  improvements  and  a  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  state's  resources.  Before  certain  regulations  were 
interposed  in  1886.  these  lands  were  frequently  the  subject  of 
speculation  in  such  manner  as  to  defeat  the  state's  aim  of  per- 
manent improvements.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  state's 
attorney  general,  the  permanent  school  fund,  up  to  1886,  had 
lost  at  least  $1,000,000  through  lack  of  proper  attention  to  the 
sale  of  school  lands  and  through  frauds  perpetuated  by  syndi- 
cates, speculators,  etc.  "Before  the  passage  of  this  act."  says 
the  attorney  general,*^  "the  practice  has  been  for  speculators  to 
hire  four  young  men  or  at  least  four  individuals,  equipped  with 
a  wagon  and  team  of  horses,  eattle  or  mules,  and  four  little 
houses  made  of  lumber  so  aiTanged  that  they  could  be  put  to- 
gether with  bolts  in  a  very  short  time.  They  would  come  to 
the  center  of  a  section  of  school  land,  each  locating  upon  the 
inner  corner  of  a  quarter-section,  and  there  remain  for  a  day 
or  two,  until  the  easily  beguiled  appraisers  appeared,  when  the 
lands  would  be  appraised  as  having  been  settled  upon  and  im- 


''  Treaxurcr'.'i  T!eport,   188.3-S4. 

8  Special  Message  of  Gov.  Martin,   1886. 

»r<  lilrn.   nrport.   Atfu.  Oenl..  1885-S«. 
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provenients  made  to  the  extent  of  $25.  The  appraisers  would 
disappear,  and  so  would  the  settlers.  The  evening  or  the  next 
morning  would  find  them  comfortably  settled  upon  another  sec- 
tion of  school  land,  where  during  the  following  day  they  would 
again  be  visited  by  the  appraisers,  and  in  this  manner  they 
would  move  from  section  to  section,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  school  lands  have  thus  been 
fraudulently  sold  at  $3  an  acre,  worth,  in  fact,  from  $3  to  $10, ' ' 
The  most  serious  faults  of  this  loose  system  were  these: 

(1)  The  control  of  the  sale  of  school  lands  was  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  wanted  to  buy. 

(2)  Appraisement  was  made  by  immediate  neighbors  of  those 
who  wanted  to  buy. 

(3)  Proceeds  of  sales  were  reduced  by  big  fees  allowed  local 
officers,  amounting  to  from  $12,000  to  $16,000  annually.  De- 
falcations of  county  treasurers  also  cost  this  fund  some  $40,000. 

The  creation  of  a  state  land  department,  under  the  1886  act, 
gave  this  business  the  unified  and  central  control  which  it  needed. 

Railroads. — This  decade  stands  out  above  all  others  in  Kansas 
history  for  its  pre-eminence  in  railroad  building.  It  has  been 
variously  described  as  a  craze,  a  mania,  and  even  a  delirium  in 
railway  construction.  The  figures  themselves  are  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  situation  and  so  they  are  presented.  For  con- 
venience's sake,  the  table  also  shows  the  subsidies  granted  each 
year : 

Railway  Mileage  (Main  Track)  and  Subsidies,  1879-89. 


Year. 

Total  mileage. 

Yearly  increase. 

Municipal 
subsidiaa. 

1879 

2,444 
3,478 

3,701 

3,786 

3,870 
4,020 

4,181 
4,522 

6,212 
8,312 

8,721 

112? 
1,034) 

223/ 
85  »■ 

Ui 
150) 

1611 

34n" 

1,890? 
2, 100  ) 

409 

$1,067,540 

1880 

1881 

589,485 

1882 

1883 

239, 500 

1884 

1»85    

961,000 
8,544,550  50 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

804,250 

(including  1890.) 

Totals 

8, 721 

6,277 

$12,206,325  50 
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These  totals  do  not  include  the  142  miles  of  increase  from  1878 
to  1879,  but  only  show  the  increase  for  one  decade,  which  is 
6,277  miles.  The  remarkable  increase  of  2,100  miles  was  made 
in  the  year  1888.  This  was  as  much  as  had  been  built  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  state's  history.  And  in  these 
firet  twenty-five  years  population  had  increased  six-fold,  or  from 
107,000  to  650,000.  But  during  this  decade  of  railroad  expan- 
sion while  the  roads  increased  257  per  cent.,  population  increased 
only  75  per  cent.  This  shows  that  there  was  too  much  of  a 
stimulus  somewhere  and  a  glance  at  the  right-hand  colunm  in 
the  above  table  will  show  where  it  was. 

A  change  in  public  feelings  towards  railroads  begins  to  show 
itself  in  this  period.  "We  no  longer  find  them  referred  to  proudly 
as  "these  grand  enterprises."  Instead,  they  are  called  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  apprehension. ^°  The  actual  status  of  public  opin- 
ion on  the  railroad  question  was  summed  up  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner in  Governor  Gliek's  message  of  1883,  and  an  extended  quota- 
tion from  this  will  be  very  much  in  point.  He  said,  in  part,  "It 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  railroads  have,  in  a  sense,  made  the 
state.  They  have  by  means  of  circulars  and  pamphlets  exten- 
sively advertised  the  state,  and  thus  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  thousands  of  immigrants  who  have  settled  among  us,  and  are 
now  an  important  class  of  our  population.  They  have  aided  in 
the  general  material  development  of  our  resources,  and  have 
proved  themselves  an  invaluable  agency;  and  all  this  is  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  the  public. 

"While  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  state  has  made 
the  railroads;  so  that  a  mutual  obligation  exists  between  them. 
To  encourage  and  promote  and  aid  the  building  of  railroads 
throughout  the  state,  our  citizens  very  wisely  procured  from  the 
General  Government  large  grants  of  lands,  supplemented  by  a 
donation  from  our  own  state  of  500,000  acres  of  our  school 
lands  and  government  and  municipal  bonds  with  first-mortgage 
guaranteed  bonds,  amounting  to  about  !]<27.806,000;  so  that  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  and  millions  of  dollars  of  money  have 
been  donated  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  various  railroads 
of  the  state. 


^'>  Message  of  Gov.  Martirij  1885. 
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"These  generous  donations  of  lands  and  bonds  were  made 
by  the  people  of  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  mag- 
nificent railroad  system  of  the  state,  and  for  their  generous 
treatment  they  expected  generous,  or  at  least,  fair  treatment  in 
return,  and  for  years  this  expectation  was  fully  met.  These  lib- 
eral subsidies  at  the  outset,  enabled  the  projectors  of  our  rail- 
roads not  only  to  build  and  equip  and  maintain  the  roads  in 
question  in  a  style  second  to  none  in  the  country,  but  they  also 
placed  the  original  constructors  in  a  position  to  greatly  enrich 
themselves  as  individuals.  *  *  "  And  yet,  profitable  as  railroad 
building  has  been  to  the  construction  companies,  the  state  and 
the  people  did  not  complain  or  interpose  any  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cessful construction  of  railroads,  until  the  passage  of  the  'con- 
solidation act'  [1870],  authorizing  railroads  to  consolidate  and 
lease  railroads. ' ' 

Advantage  was  taken  of  this  act,  says  Governor  Glick,  and  by 
methods  of  "pooling  their  earnings,"  "stifling  competition,"  and 
other  "high-handed  and  outrageous  things,"  the  roads  did 
serious  wrongs  to  the  people.  Another  evil  adverted  to  by  the 
Governor  was  the  manipulation  of  state  politics  by  the  railroads. 
He  further  complained  that  the  roads  were  shifting  their  own 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  Kansas  farmer.  "Never,"  concludes 
the  Governor,  ' '  in  the  history  of  the  Avorld  have  any  people  been 
subjected  to  greater  abuses  than  have  the  people  of  Kansas  for 
the  last  five  years." 

This  ringing  philippic  against  the  railroads  called  forth  some 
legislative  action  on  the  subject.  A  state  board  of  railroad 
commissioners  was  created.  The  law  provided  that  this  commis- 
sion should  be  maintained  by  a  pro  rata  tax  on  the  railroads,  ac- 
cording to  their  assessed  valuation,  but  the  Kansas  Supreme 
Court  denied  the  validity  of  such  a  law.^^  The  powers  of  this 
commission  were  much  restricted,  being  principally  advisory. 
However,  some  results  were  accomplished  in  lowering  freight 
rates,  lessening  discrimination,  and  curing  local  disaffections. 
Complaint  was  made  that  more  power  should  be  given  to  this 
board.  This  board,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assess- 


"  First  Report,  Board  of  R.  R.  Commissioners,  1883. 
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merit  of  railroads,  that  falling  to  the  state  board  of  railroad 
assessor. 

Railroads  put  out  collateral  branches  for  the  conquest  of  adja- 
cent territory — "system  perfecting"  as  they  called  it.  Prelim- 
inary surveys  were  made  through  the  numerous  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  and  very  often  just  outside,  or  within  a  few  miles  of 
these  places.  This  was  to  stir  up  emulation  and  rival  bidding 
among  the  municipalities  on  or  near  the  projected  road.  For 
it  generally  happened  that  the  settlers  were  already  convinced 
that  this  prospective  road  was  the  one  thing  wanting  to  their 
permanent  prosperity.  And  indeed,  today  many  towns  illus- 
trate the  force  of  this  railroad  factor  in  making  or  marring  a 
place,  for,  scattered  over  the  prairies  of  the  state  are  numerous 
towns  that,  as  soon  as  a  railroad  came  to  them,  sprang  ahead  of 
their  neighbors  that  got  no  roads.  But  towns  were  not  satisfied 
with  one  road.  They  were  just  as  anxious  to  secure  a  second, 
and  thus  become  junction  points.  And  in  view  of  these  facts, 
we  can  understand  why  such  enormous  aid  was  granted  by  the 
municipalities. 

According  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners,  the  municipalities,  up  to  the  year  1884,  had 
voted  railroad  bonds  amounting  to  $9,504,385.50.  From  July 
1,  1885,  to  November  1,  1886 — that  is,  one  year  and  four  months, 
they  voted  $10,151,600.  While  some  of  these  bonds  were  never 
issued,  still  the  amount  sold  was  vast,  compared  with  the  wealth 
of  the  communities  issuing  them. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  could  such  enormous  sub- 
sidies be  granted  imder  the  limitations  of  the  1876  law?  This 
was  a  general  law,  as  we  saw,  limiting  county  aid  to  $100,000, 
plus  5  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  county,  and  with 
the  general  proviso  that  the  total  amount  of  aid  should  not 
exceed  $4,000  a  mile  to  any  railroad.^-  If  we  examine  subsequent 
legislation,  we  find  repeated  instances  of  special  laws  exempting 
municipalities  from  the  operation  of  this  general  law. 

Mission  Township  in  Neosho  county,  for  example,  was  per- 
mitted to  aid  Kansas  railroad  companies  to  the  amount  of 
$25,000,  and  was  authorized  to  grant  $4,000  a  mile  to  "any  rail- 


"  Lairs  of  JS7G,   chs.  lOG.  107. 
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road  that  may  be  hereafter  constructed  through  said  township." 
A  specific  exemption  was  granted  from  the  limitations  of  the 
1876  law.^^  Another  statute  authorized  eeilain  townships  to  vote 
aid  to  an  amount  so  that  a  levy  of  1  per  cent,  would  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds,  and  were  at  the  same  time  made  exempt 
from  the  1876  limitations.^*  Still  another  township,  the  same 
year,  was  allowed  to  vote  aid  to  the  extent  of  $25,000.^^ 

The  legislature  of  1887  passed  another  general  law,  limiting 
total  aid  to  railroads  to  $2,000  a  mile.^'''  This  was,  of  course,  after 
the  mischief  had  largely  been  done.  The  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion was  strong  enough  so  that  a  strict  observance  of  this  law 
might  have  been  expected.  But  the  same  legislature  that  enacted 
this  law  passed  four  other  laws  tending  to  weaken  it  or  con- 
travene it  directly. 

A  bond  issue  of  the  city  of  Lyons  of  $35,000  was  legalized.^^ 
The  city  of  Winfield  was  authorized  t^  vote  $50,000  of  railroad 
aid.^^  Ellsworth  township  had  illegally  voted  $40,000  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  and  this  action  was  now  legalized. ^^  Likewise 
the  action  of  Cawker  to^^Tiship  under  a  previous  law,  was  legal- 
ized.^o 

Many  of  these  bonds  were  for  30  years  at  10  per  cent.,  so  that 
for  each  dollar  received  the  municipality  ultimately  returned 
four  dollar's.  Six  per  cent,  was  the  lowest  rate  of  interest,  but 
higher  rates  were  the  most  common. 

A  great  deal  of  litigation  was  had  as  to  the  legality  of  these 
bonds,  but  the  almost  invariable  result  was  that  the  courts  af- 
firmed the  binding  nature  of  these  obligations.-^ 

This  aid  of  the  municipalities  was  in  addition  to  the  magnifi- 
cent land  subsidies  donated  by  the  general  government  and  by 
the  state.  The  extent  of  these  land  gifts  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


"  Latcs  of  18S6,  ch.  132. 

"  Laws  of  188S,  ch.  136. 

"  Lau-g  of  18S6,  ch.  137. 

^0  Laws  of  1SS7,  ch.  183. 

^''  Latcs  of  1887,  ch.   187. 

^lUd.,  1887,  ch.  189. 

"/bid.,  1887,  ch.  193. 

-■'  Ibid.,  ch.   194. 

-'  Fourth  An7i.  Rcp'ort,  E.  R.  Commissioners,  p.  4,  5. 
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Railroad  Laxd  Grants  ix  Kansas. 22 

Union  Pacific    (Kansas  Division) 5,087,123  55  acros 

Atchison,  Topelsa  and  Santa  F6 2,930,338  00  acres 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 1 ,  041 ,  769  17  acres 

Kansas  City,  Lawrence  and  Southern  Kansas 245,574  00  acres 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf 89,672  43  acres 

Total    9,394,477  15  acres 

Counting  this  land  worth  $3.50  per  acre — a  very  low  average 
we  get  a  total  value  of  $32,880,670  for  these  land  gifts  to  the 
five  railroads. 

Taxation  was  escaped  on  nearly  all  this  land,  by  the  simple 
method  of  not  perfecting  the  title  on  it  till  it  was  needed  for 
purposes  of  sale.  Thus  the  Union  Pacific,  up  to  January,  1882, 
had  only  taken  out  patents  on  883,772  acres,  leaving  several 
millions  in  its  own  hands  for  all  purposes  except  taxation.  This 
represented  a  loss  to  the  state  of  some  $250,000  in  taxes  annually. 
Here  then  was  a  plain  case  where  the  unearned  increment  went 
to  the  holders  of  the  land. 

A  provision  appears  in  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1885,  requiring 
the  roads  in  unorganized  counties  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  state  treas- 
urer, as  per  the  levy  of  the  auditor.  This  meant  a  big  savings 
to  the  state.  Roads  hauling  Pullman  or  other  sleeping  cars  were 
made  liable  for  a  tax  on  the  same. 

Public  opinion  concerning  the  Pullman  company  had  about 
the  same  tone  as  it  did  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  railroads. 
Governor  Martin  in  his  message  of  1887  voiced  this  feeling  very 
well  when  he  said:  "Foreign  corporations  should  be  forced  to 
pay  a  tax  on  ears  used  in  the  carrying  trade  of  Kansas.  The 
Pullman  Car  Company  has  never  paid  a  dollar  of  tax  in  Kansas. 
The  tax-dodging  practiced  by  these  wealthy  corporations  is  not 
only  an  outrage  on  the  people  who  are  compelled  to  bear  burdens 
thus  shirked,  but  is  insulting  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
state."  But  the  climax  of  objurgation  was  not  reached  till  the 
attorney  general  Avas  heard  from.  "Notwithstanding  the  fact," 
he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  Pullman  company,  "that  this  great 
corporation  has  spread  its  arms  out  all  over  this  country  like  a 


'First  Ann.  Report  R.  R.  Commissionct^,  p.  28,  29. 
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colossal  octopus,  and  is  sapping  the  life  out  of  a  traveling  pub- 
lie  by  a  system  of  exorbitant  and  fixed  rates  for  accommoda- 
tions, and  with  its  army  of  half-paid  employes,  it  declines  to  pay 
taxes  in  any  State  or  Territory,  except  the  state  of  its  domi- 
cile. "^^ 

The  matter  of  paying  taxes  was  forced  upon  this  company  for 
the  first  time  in  1886,  by  the  state  board  of  railroad  assessors. 
A  stubborn  fight  was  made  in  the  courts  to  evade  this  tax  alto- 
gether, but  the  attempt  at  evasion  was  unsuccessful.  The  Pull- 
man company  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
District  of  Kansas,  praying  that  county  treasurers  be  enjoined 
from  collecting  any  tax  from  this  company.  The  bill  of  com- 
plaint claimed;  (1)  that  the  company's  domicile  and  place  of 
business  was  in  Cook  coimty.  Illinois,  and  there  was  the  situs  of 
all  its  personal  property;.  (2)  that  the  company  was  not  subject 
to  taxation  in  Kansas;  and  (3)  that  it  was  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.-* 

The  company  further  set  forth  that  the  board  of  railroad  as- 
sessors, "in  violation  of  duty,  wrongfully  and  unlawfully  as- 
sumed to  and  did  assess  and  value  at  $116,246.56  for  purpose  of 
taxation  the  property  of  said  company  used  in  Kansas."  There 
was  accordingly  levied  a  "large  and  burdensome  tax.  in  the  ag- 
gregate amounting  to  more  than  $3,000." 

The  matter  was  pending  before  the  courts  for  four  years,  and 
then  the  decision  was  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  to  the  effect  that  cars  employed  in  interstate  com- 
merce may  be  taxed.-^  Kansas  accordingly  j^^'O  rated  a  tax  oa 
Pullman  cars  in  proportion  to  the  miles  run  in  Kansas  as  com^- 
pared  with  total  mileage.  The  earning  capacity  of  the  cars 
was  not  taken  into  consideration,  but  simply  their  cost  of  con- 
•struction  as  ordinary  articles  of  personal  property.  A  further 
analysis  of  this  method  will  be  given  in  a  later  chapter.. 

Municipal  Finance. — Municipal  financial  matters  during  this 
period  were  involved  largely  in  aid  of  railroads,  as  we  have  just 
seen.     This  was  the  principal  object  of  expenditure.     Other  ob- 


''^  Report  of  Attoriicji  Genera!,  1887-88. 

"  Ibut. 

»  141   U.  8.,  621. 
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jects  for  wliieli  debts  were  contracted,  were  city  halls,  water- 
works, county  courthouses,  jails,  bridges,  and  school  houses.  The 
preponderance  of  railway  aid  over  other  forms  of  debt-increase 
is  however,  characteristic  of  this  period. 

The  early  state  laws  contemplated  a  policy  of  paying  all  mu- 
nicipal indebtedness  when  due,  and  not  the  refunding  of  these 
debts.  But  the  magnitude  of  these  debts  became  much  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Accordingly,  the  legislature  in  1879 
passed  a  law  enabling  municipalities  to  refund  their  indebted- 
ness. This  applied  to  bonded  indebtedness  only.  But  these 
local  divisions  interpreted  it  as  meaning  power  to  "compromise 
and  refund  their  matured  and  maturing  indebtedness  of  every 
kind  and  description  whatsoever,  upon  such  terms  as  could  be 
agreed  upon,  and  to  issue  new  bonds  *  *  *  in  payment  for  any 
sums  so  compromised."-''  Bonds  were  thus  issued  to  pay  for 
county-seat  wars,  and  to  meet  other  extravagant  and  unauthor- 
ized expenditures. 


^f' Message  of  Gov.   Martin,   1889. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


MUNICIPAL  SUBSIDIES  AND  DEBTS,  1889-1902 


The  general  features  of  this  period  may  well  be  passed  briefly 
in  review,  before  entering  upon  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
strictly  financial  subjects.  This  period  is  remarkable  for  the 
piling  up  of  huge  debts  by  the  local  divisions  of  the  state. 
The  state  debt,  under  the  constitutional  limit  of  $1,000,000,  can 
never  be  of  any  serioiLs  importance  to  the  people,  especially  as 
population  increases.  But  here  at  this  time  we  find  the  munici- 
pal debts  running  up  to  a  grand  total  of  over  $37,000,000. 
That  is,  the  interest  alone  on  this  indebtedness  was  annually 
three  times  as  large  as  the  whole  state  debt.  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple" comes  more  and  more  to  mean  government  through  the 
local  divisions  of  the  state.  This  entails  a  larger  debt  on  the 
people  even  than  the  federal  government,  as  is  shown  in  Appen- 
dix E.  The  one  significant  thing  about  municipal  debts  and 
municipal  subsidies,  evidenced  throughout  this  period,  is  the 
fact  that  inasmuch  as  they  lacked  any  constitutional  limitations, 
they  lacked  any  fixed  limitations  whatever.  For  the  changing 
limits  set  by  the  state  legislatures  fluctuated  with  each  recurring 
session,  and  even  such  general  regulations  as  were  enacted  were 
emasculated  by  numerous  special  exemptions.  Evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  declaration  is  adduced  in  a  paragraph  below  on  the 
subject  of  municipal  finance. 

The  decade,  1880  to  1890,  was  one  of  rapid  growth  for  the 
commonwealth  of  Kansas,  and  this  seemed  to  breed  a  spirit  of 
speculation  and  adventure.  Population  increased  43  per  cent., 
reaching  1,427,096  in  1890;  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  state 
in  the  same  time  increased  116.5  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of 
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capital  invested  in  manufactures  302  per  cent.  But  the  reaction 
was  sudden  and  sharp.  Hard  times  set  in  about  1890,  followed 
by  three  or  four  years  of  poor  crops.  The  value  of  all  agricul- 
tural products  in  1894  was  only  $113,000,000.  as  against  $147,- 
000,000  ten  years  before.^  Discontent  spread  among  the  fanners. 
The  railroad  bonds  voted  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies 
were  coming  due.  This  led  the  farmers  to  lift  their  voices 
against  the  railroads  and  ask  for  rate  reduction.  In  1888  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  waxed  strong,  being  a  movement  similar  to 
the  Grange  which  had  died  a  few  years  before.  In  1890  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  came  out  in  politics  as  the  People's  Party 
or  Populists.  Two  years  later  they  elected  a  governor,  and 
also  a  majority  in  the  state  senate.  They  stood  for  radical  re- 
forms in  railway  legislation  and  in  general  state  economy,  claim- 
ing that  what  was  needed  was  a  reduction  in  all  taxes.  One  in- 
novation they  attempted  in  the  way  of  reform  was  to  enact  the 
Ten  Commandments  into  a  state  statute,  with  penalties  at- 
tached.- 

The  financial  panic  of  1893  bore  heavily  upon  Kansas.  Many 
railroads  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  Bank  failures 
were  numerous.  Mortgage  indebtedness  on  farm  property  was 
enormous.  This  represented  large  investments  of  eastern  capital, 
and  with  the  money  panic  came  a  pressure  from  the  East  for  the 
payment  of  these  mortgages  in  gold.  The  populists  of  Kansas 
were  desperately  in  earnest  over  the  free  silver  issue  and  were 
willing  to  stake  their  all  on  the  success  of  the  "cause."  Many 
had  come  to  translate  their  lack  of  capital  as  being  simply  a 
lack  of  silver,  and  hence  they  warmly  took  sides  for  the  white 
metal.  To  protect  themselves,  the  farmers  secured  the  passage  of 
the  "Gold  iMortgage  Clause"  law,  providing  that  all  mortgages 
and  debts  to  be  paid  in  money  should  be  payable  in  either  the 
standard  silver  or  gold  coins  authorized  by  Congress,  all  stipu- 
lations in  the  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.^  Whether 
this  legislative  fiat  on  the  currency  question  really  entered  the 
domain  of  private  contract  and  did  any  good  admits  of  very 


» IS  Bien.  Report,  State  Board  of  Agr.,  Part  vi,  p.  1040. 

» House  Bill   898,    Legislature   1897.     Bill   read   second    time   and   referred   to 
Judiciary  Committees  died  there. 
^  Latis  of  J89S.  ch.  99. 
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serious  doubt.  Industrial  conditions  soon  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter, so  that  the  danger,  supposed  to  be  averted  by  this  act,  no 
longer  existed.  jMortgage  indebtedness  also  gradually  decreased. 
But  the  weight  of  this  burden  in  the  early  part  of  this  period 
was  simply  startling,  and  shows  that  there  were  some  just  causes 
for  the  wail  of  calamity  that  went  up  all  over  the  state.  In  1890 
there  was  one  mortgage  in  force  for  every  family  of  five  persons 
in  the  state.*  The  mortgage  debt  per  capita  was  $170.  If  we 
add  this  private  debt  to  the  public  debts  resting  upon  each  person 
in  the  state,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $210.35.^  For  the  average 
family  of  five  persons,  this  meant  an  indebtedness  of  over  $1,000. 
The  per  cent,  of  incumbered  laud  in  the  United  States  was  28.86, 
while  in  Kansas  it  was  60.32  per  cent. 

After  the  panic  of  1893-94  came  a  season  of  good  crops  and 
good  prices.  Following  the  legislative  session  of  1897 — a  popu- 
listic  administration — the  People's  Party  rapidly  disintegrated. 

The  tax  laws  and  other  financial  matters  of  this  period  show 
some  interesting  developments  which  will  now  be  discussed  with 
some  particularity. 

Tax  Laws. — Discontent  with  the  various  tax  law.s  grew  steadily 
during  this  time.  The  method  of  assessment  by  township 
trustees  came  in  for  a  particular  share  of  criticism.  Many  were 
in  favor  of  a  county  assessor  with  deputies.  Discussing  the 
eviLs  of  existing  methods.  Governor  Martin  (1889)  said,  "But 
it  is  certain  that  a  more  unfair,  inadequate  and  objectionable 
system  than  that  now  provided  by  our  laws  cannot  be  devised. 
Any  change,  therefore,  woukl  be  an  improvement."  Others 
blamed  the  administration  of  the  law,  rather  than  the  law  it- 
self. Governor  JMorrill  condemned  the  system  of  to^^^lship  as- 
sessors elected  for  one  year.  "Now."  says  he  "we  have  about 
sixteen  hundred  assessors,  largely  men  with  little  practical  ex- 
perience, selected  more  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  and 
are  'good  fellows,'  each  trying  to  keep  his  assessment  down  so 
that  his  township  may  pay  less  than  its  honest  share  of  the 
taxes. ' '" 


*  Eleventh  Census.     Volume  Real  Estate  Mortgage/Is. 

^  Munic.    debt.,   25.57;    State   debt.,   0.56;    and   U.    S.   debt.,    $14.22i. 

« Message  of  Gov.  Morrill,  1895. 
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Public  interest  in  tax  refonii  had  become  crystallized  enough 
by  the  year  1901  to  call  for  the  creation  of  a  state  tax  commis- 
sion.'^ This  was  a  temporary  commission  of  eight  able  men, 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  and  full  revision 
of  the  tax  laws  of  the  state.  They  were  to  formulate  a  new  tax 
bill,  embodying  the  results  of  their  labor.  The  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  be,  the  statute  declared,  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
valuation  and  assessment  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  state; 
to  secure  the  return  and  assessment  of  all  taxable  property  at 
its  full  and  current  valuation;  and  to  simplify  the  methods  of 
assessment,  levy,  and  collection  of  taxes.  After  some  seven 
months'  investigation  this  commission  reported  a  tax  bill  of 
252  sections,  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  Indiana  statute. 
While  this  bill  did  not  propose  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
existing  system,  yet  it  did  intend  to  introduce  some  radical 
changes  directly  in  line  with  modern  tendencies  in  taxation. 
Each  proposed  change,  however,  was  dictated  by  a  crying  need 
of  reform  in  the  existing  system.  The  chief  new  features  of 
this  bill  were,  briefly,  the  following.  A  permanent  state  tax 
commission  was  to  be  created,  consisting  of  two  men  with  a  four 
year  term  of  service.  Each  county  was  to  have  a  county  asses- 
sor, appointed  by  the  count}'  board,  and  this  county  assessor 
was  to  have  a  corps  of  deputy  assessors,  selected  by  the  joint 
action  of  himelf  and  the  county  board.  In  this  manner  a  per- 
fectly supervised  system  of  assessment  Avas  to  be  jn-ovidod  with 
a  central,  directing  body  at  the  state  capitol.  The  general  prop- 
erty tax  was  to  be  retained,  since  the  constitution  required  this. 
Telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies  were  to  be  assessed 
no  longer  solely  on  the  small  amount  of  their  tangible  property 
employed  in  the  states,  but  on  a  basis  of  their  earning  capacity 
as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  their  stocks  and  bonds.  Their 
local  real  estate  and  personal  property  was  still  to  be  left  for 
local  assessment,  and  to  be  subtracted  from  their  full  market 
value  as  determined  by  the  state  boaT-'l,  The  amount  of  this 
total  market  value  to  be  apportioned  to  Kansas  depended  on  the 
proportion  of  mileage  in  Kansas  as  compared  with  total  mileage 
operated.     Ocean  mileage  of  express  companies  was  apparently 


^  Late 8  of  mi,  ch.  .361. 
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not  to  be  excluded.  The  chief  innovation  of  the  bill  was  to  be 
a  state  inheritance  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  collateral  inheritances. 
Many  other  changes  were  proposed,  but  they  were  of  secondary 
importance. 

The  bill  Avent  before  the  legislature  of  190:3,  and  was  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  session.  The  following  points  took  up 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time :  shall  property  be  assessed 
at  its  full  value ;  shall  money,  notes  and  mortgages,  and  other 
evidences  of  debt  be  exempt  from  taxation;  shall  the  state  funds 
remain  in  the  county  treasuries  of  the  respective  counties  until 
actually  needed  by  the  state;  shall  a  state  tax  commission  be 
created;  shall  we  have  a  county  or  township  assessor. 

The  bill  passed  both  houses  with  a  few  amendments,  but  the 
houses  could  not  eoncui'  in  the  amendment  providing  for  the 
state  fimds  to  remain  in  the  county  treasuries  until  actually 
needed.  The  trouble  did  not  lie  with  the  bill,  but  in  the  fact 
that  one  faction  of  the  Republican  party  had  control  of  the 
Senate  and  another  of  the  House.  So  the  bill  did  not  become 
a  law.  "Hence,"  to  quote  a  member  of  the  commission  that 
prepared  the  bill,  "in  this  State  more  than  one-half  of  the  prop- 
erty goes  untaxed."^ 

Real  constructive  work  in  tax  legislation  amounted  to  very- 
little  during  this  period.  The  most  pronounced  gain'  was  the 
creation  of  a  state  board  of  assessors  for  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies  of  the  state.^  The  rapid  extension  of  long- 
distance telephone  service  made  this  step  imperatively  necessary. 
The  redemption  of  real  estate  sold  for  taxes,  which,  in  1876 
reached  the  maximum  penalty  of  50  per  cent.,  was  now  lowered 
once  more,  and  fixed  at  15  per  cent.^"'  This  was  thought  ex- 
pedient, since  the  delinquent  tax  list  was  steadily  declining  and 
the  use  of  a  heaA'V'  penalty  was  no  longer  needed. 

Income. — The  regular  income  of  the  state  during  this  period 
came  principally,  as  usual,  from  the  direct  general  property 
tax.     About  96  per  cent,  came  from  this  source,  and  4  per  cent. 


» Personal   Letter  of  Hon.   .Tolin   Francis,    of   Kans.    House   of  Representatives. 
Dec.  14,  190.S. 

»  Gen'l.  Staiutr.'^,  1S99,  ch.   107.  sec.   5. 
^"Oen'l   Statutrs,  1S99,   ch.    107,   sec.   19. 
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from  small  fees  on  insurance  companies,  oil  inspection,  bank  in- 
spection, etc. 

The  tax  rate  was  lowered,  steadily,  till  the  panic  of  1893 
caused  a  big  slump  in  values,  and  then  the  old  rate  would  not 
raise  sufficient  revenue.  This  decline  in  state  values  began  in 
1890  and  continued  in  a  more  or  less  unbroken  course  for  eleven 
years.  This  meant  necessarily  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate.  These 
fluctuations  are  clearly  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Total  Assessed  Valuations,  Levy  and  Ratk  of  State  Taxes,  1839-1902 


Year. 


:1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1S9.5. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1301. 
1902. 


Assessed  valu- 
ations. 


$.360,811,073 
348,4.59,944 
342, 632, 407 
342,682,846 
.3.56.621,818 
337,. 501,  7:2 
329,939,031 
321,216,938 
325,370,232 
325,889.747 
327,165.530 
328,729,008 
363,156,045 
363,163,630 


State  levy. 

Rate  ia  mills. 

$1,515,423 

4,^0- 

1,480,955 

i\ 

1,355,398 

.3  Jo 

1,3.36,371 

3i  0 

1,3.58,060 

•yii) 

1,316,2.58 

s^ 

1,402,240 

4} 

1.365,171 

4i 

1,. 3.33, 9.54 

4rlr 

1,. 346. 123 

4,V 

1,401,799 

5'i 

1,807,898 

ni 

1,997,304 

5V 

1,997,3.54 

5i 

There  were  a  few  small  extraordinary  expenses  provided  for 
at  this  time  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  These  were  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  state  at  the  state  penitentiary  and  will  be  spoken  of 
at  greater  length  under  the  subject  of  fiscal  affairs  below. 

Expenditures. — Under  the  subject  of  expenditures,  we  have 
noted  up  to  this  point  an  interesting  and  rapid  growth  in  the 
range  of  objects  of  state  aid  and  state  support.  During  this 
period  we  see  a  similar  expansion.  IMore  attention  is  given  to 
the  immaterial  wants,  such  as  literature,  science,  art,  etc..  than 
was  formerly  done.  This  we  see  indicated  in  the  state  expendi- 
tures for  traveling  libraries,  an  academy  of  science,  a  battle 
monument  at  Chickamauga.  etc.  For  the  first  time  we  find  the 
state  granting  a  private  pension,  $600  a  year,  after  the  manner 
of  the  federal  government.  For  the  material  development  of 
the  state,  a  board  of  irrigation  is  made  an  object  of  public  ex- 
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penditiire  in  1895.  An  important  new  commission  for  the  sup- 
ervision of  banks  is  created  in  1891.  This  matter  of  state  sup- 
ervision is  further  extended  by  the  appointment  of  a  grain  in- 
spector and  an  oil  inspector. 

These  new  activities  of  the  state  denote  certain  important 
phases  of  g•ro^^i;h.  Both  the  material  and  immaterial  wants  are 
expanding'.  The  growth  follows  no  fixed  principle,  each  new 
question  that  arises  touching  the  proper  function  of  the  state 
being  dealt  with  empirically  by  the  legislature  then  in  session. 
The  tendency  is  plainly  manifest,  however,  for  the  strong,  east- 
em  part  of  the  state  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  weak 
western  portion.  Evidence  of  this  is  observable  in  the  relief  to 
frontier  settlers,  forestry  bureaus,  board  of  irrigation,  sugar 
subsidies,  etc.  In  the  1902  budget  we  even  find  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000  for  the  extermination  of  prairie  dogs  and  gophers, 
which  amount  to  pests  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The 
theory  of  the  legislators  seems  to  be  that  the  state  is  a  unit,  and 
when  one  member  suffers,  the  others  suffer  with  it.  And  thus 
insurance  is  wisely  provided  against  avoidable  hardships. 

The  year  1890  was  marked  by  drought  and  a  general  crop 
failure  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  legisla- 
ture appropriated  $60,000  to  purchase  seed  grain  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  needy  settlers.  This  was  not,  however,  a  dona- 
tion by  any  means.  County  connnissiouers  were  to  draw 
warrants  against  their  counties  for  the  grain  received,  these 
warrants  to  be  due  and  payable  one  year  later,  and  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  state  treasurer.  The  county  commissioners  were  to 
sell  the  grain  to  the  farmers  on  their  note,  running  one  year  at 
6  per  cent,  interest.  Of  this  fund,  $56,428  was  used  as  in- 
tended. Coal  was  also  contributed  from  the  state  mine,  worth 
$4,211.  It  is  due  to  the  railroads  to  say  that  the  principal  roads 
generously  hauled  this  coal  free  of  charge. 

The  year  1894  was  another  period  of  severity  for  the  frontier 
settlers.  .  And  again  the  state  came  to  their  relief.  Two  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  coal  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  needy  of  that  section,  and  $100,000  for  the 
■  purchase  of  seed  grain. 

In  1897  the  act  promoting  silk  culture  was  repealed,  and  the 
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policy  of  fostering'  this  industry  by  the  state  was  abandoned. 
The  irrigation  and  forestry  bureaus  were  combined,  since  they 
sought  ends  so  much  similar. 

The  state  outlay  in  subsidies  to  private  charities  began  with 
one  institution  in  1870.  By  1880,  the  number  had  increased  to 
4 ;  and  by  1902,  21  institutions  were  on  the  list,  each  claiming  to 
be  as  necessary  as  the  others,  and  therefore  entitled  to  state  aid.^^ 
None  is  subject  to  state  supervision.  The  average  yearly  sub- 
sidy for  each  institution  is  $900. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  state's  budget  is  that  pertain- 
ing to  the  state's  experience  in  protecting  the  infant  industry 
of  beet  sugar  manufacture.  The  policy  of  a  state  subsidy  was 
launched  in  1887/-  but  the  legislature  forgot  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation till  the  next  session,  two  years  later.  A  bounty  of 
two  cents  a  pound  was  provided  for  all  beet  and  sorghum  sugar 
made  in  the  state  from  plants  grown  in  the  state.  The  industry 
made  quite  a  spurt,  and  promised  big  thing's  for  the  future. 
The  bounty  claimed  and  paid  in  1891  was  over  $50,000.  In 
that  year  a  populistic  legislature  stood  out  for  retrenchment 
in  all  lines  of  expenditure,  and  accordingly,  the  rate  of  boimty 
was  cut  down  to  'i  of  a  cent  a  pound.     Evil  days  then  befell  the 


"  Names  of  these  private  ch.irities  in  chronological  order 

Home  for  Friendless  Women,  Leavenworth, 

Orphans'  Asyhim.   Leavenworth, 

St.   VinciTil's   (trijliau    Asylum.    Leavonworth. 

Kansas  Orphans'  Home,  Leavenworth, 

Samaritan  Mission, 

Christ's  Hospital,  Topelja, 

Atchison  City  Hospital, 

Topeka  Orphans'  Home, 

St.    Franfis'    Ho«'iUal.    Wichita. 

St.  Margaret's'  Hospital,  Kansas  City, 

Mercy  Hospital.  Fort  Scott, 

Bethany  Hospital,  Kansas  City,. 

City   Hospital.  Wichita, 

Old  Ladies'  Itest,  I^eavenworth. 

Home  of  the  Friendless,  Parsons, 

Wichita  Children's  Home, 

Kansas   I'rotective   Home   Association,   Leavenworth, 

Rescue  Home,  Kansas  City, 

Pittsburg  Hospital, 

Kansas   Children's   I!o;ii(>    Socicly.   Tnpi^ka. 

Mother  Bickerdyke  Home  and  Hospital,  Ellsworth. 
"  Lairs  of  imr.  ch.  2.''.1. 
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infant  industry'.  In  a  few  years  the  bounty  was  entirely  re- 
moved. Tlien  came  a  further  decline  in  the  industry,  and  in 
1897  the  last  piece  of  sugar  machinery  was  sold  and  sent  to 
Nebraska  where  the  business  was  still  on  its  feet. 

The  actual  amount  of  bounty  paid  for  beet  sugar  by  the  state 
is  shown  in  this  brief  table: 

Sugar  Bounties  Paid 

1889  $18,658  30 

1891  50.304  08 

1892 3,000  00 

1893  15,303  83 

1895  7,339  29 

1896  5.331  00 

Total  $99,936  50 

But  the  irrigation  region  in  western  Kansa.s  gave  promise 
of  great  possibilities  along  the  sugar-beet  culture  line.  And 
sugar  factories  were  in  operation  across  the  Colorado  line.  So 
the  legislature  of  1901  provided  for  a  bounty  of  $1  a  ton  on 
all  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  state,  abandoning  the  idea  of  stim- 
ulating any  more  home  sugar  factories.  The  limit  of  this  beet 
bounty  Avas  set  by  law  at  $5,000  in  any  one  year.  The  bounties 
paid  in  1901  amounted  to  $1,747.36.  The  beet  farmers  this 
year  reported  a  net  profit  of  $17.08  per  acre.^" 

Fiscal  Affairs. — In  the  management  of  fiscal  atfairs  during 
this  period  the  s-tate  worked  out  a  new  problem  for  herself  in 
connection  with  the  public  industries  at  the  state  prison.  It 
was  decided  to  employ  the  prisoners  at  useful  labor  on  the 
state's  account,  and  in  industries  competing  least  with  free  labor, 
especially  union  labor.  To  this  end  a  binder  twine  plant  was 
established,  the  market  in  view  being  primarily  the  wheatgrowers 
of  the  state.  The  coal  mine,  employing  from  250  to  400  men, 
was  designed  to  furnish  coal  to  state  institutions  only.  A  brick 
plant  is  now  operated  for  the  same  purpose.  But  binder  twine 
was  intended  for  the  open  market,  which,  as  was  correctly  ex- 


'=J3  Bieii.  Report  Bureau  of  Acniculture,  p.  1118. 
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pected,  was  found  with  the  fanners.  An  enormous  plant  wnth 
elaborate  machinery  was  installed.  The  purchase  of  manila 
fiber  and  other  raw  materials  represented  a  heavy  initial  invest- 
ment, but  only  for  a  short  time,  for  there  was  a  ready  market 
for  the  finished  product.  To  purchase  raw  materials,  therefore, 
a  "revolving  fund"  was  created,  as  it  was  called.  Bond  issues 
in  amounts  from  $5,000  to  $50,000  were  made,  the  bonds  bearing 
4  per  cent,  interest  and  running  one  year  or  less.  These  were 
purchased  by  the  uninvested  moneys  in  the  permanent  school 
fund.  In  1900,  $60,000  of  one-year  bonds  were  issued  to  pro- 
vide for  this  revolving  fund.  There  was  also  an  issue  of  $50,000 
which  was  paid  that  same  year. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  a  deficit  again  occurred  in  the 
treasury.  The  funds  therein  were  all  in  the  nature  of  "balances" 
of  specific  funds,  and  hence  not  available  for  use  on  the  general 
revenue  fund.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  except  on  specific 
appropriations.  This  leaves  the  alternatives  of  borrowing  or 
letting  state  warrants  run  on  interest  when  stamped  unpaid. 
Both  methods  were  used.  The  interest  paid  on  stamped  war- 
rants in  1901  was  only  $12,  but  in  1902  it  was  $8,690.66.  This 
deficit  was  usually  due  to  the  reluctancy  of  each  administration' 
to  raise  the  levy  for  state  taxes  over  that  of  preceding  admin- 
istrations, for  an  increase  in  the  le\y  was  likely  to  provoke 
charges  of  prodigality.  This  has  become  a  custom,  although  the 
expanding  needs  of  the  state  institutions  constantly  call  for  in- 
creased expenditures. 

This  period  presented  the  anomaly  of  having  both  large  de- 
ficits and  large  balances.  But.  as  before  explained,  the  balances 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  deficiencies.  The  question  of  the 
disposition  of  these  idle  sums  came  in  for  much  discussion  by 
those  interested  in  state  finances  at  this  time.  IMany  able  think- 
ers, including  Governor  Stanley,  held  that  these  funds  should 
be  deposited  largely  in  private  banks  throughout  the  state,  at 
interest,  thus  securing  an  income  for  the  state  and  providing 
an  increased  circulation  of  money.  The  average  balance  on 
hand  in  the  capital  city  was  over  one-half  million  dollars  an- 
nually.    This  at  3  per  cent,  interest  would  represent  an  annual 
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income  to  the  state  of  $15,000,  besides  increasing  the  circulating 
medium  for  the  state  at  large.  The  extent  of  these  balances  is 
shown  in  the  table  below.''* 


Treas 

L'RY   Balances, 

1888-1902. 

Year. 

Balance. 

Year. 

Balance . 

1888 

S324.882 
338,746 
71.5.138 
461,502 
727, 163 
895.540 
842. 326 
710,415 

1896 

1897 

$604,529 
363,026 
412  1.52 

1889 

1890 

1898. 

1891 

1899  .. 
1900. . . 

498, 450 

1892 

510  711 

1893 

1901  . 
1902 

577.626 

1894 

627  367 

1895 

The  permanent  school  fund,  in  spite  of  its  safeguards,  was 
several  times  encumbered  with  small  issues  of  bogus  bonds  from 
frontier  school  districts.  The  size  of  this  fund  made  it  a  dif- 
ficult one  to  administer  well  and  keep  invested  profitably.  School 
district  bonds  now  became  the  prevailing  securities  bought,  since 
the  supply  of  state  bonds  was  running  short.  In  December, 
1900,  this  fund  reached  a  total  of  $7,060,821.73,  and  was  all  in- 
vested but  $68,344.46.1= 

The  permanent  funds  were  invested  in  bonds  held  by  the 
state  treasurer  as  follows: 

Permanent  school  fund   $6,643,297  44 

University  permanent  fund    148,260  82 

Normal  school  permanent  fund 200,919  01 

Total   $6,992,477  27 

The  uninvested  funds  at  the  same  time  w^ere: 

Permanent  school  fund $63,650  24 

University  permanent  fund  969  17 

Normal  school  permanent  fund 3,725  05 

Total  $68,344  46 

The  source  of  these  funds,  as  noted  before,  was  almost  entirely 
the  school  lands  which  were  sold  from  time  to  time.     The  sell- 


'*  IS  Bien.  Report,  State  Treasurer. 

^^  12  Bien.  Report,  Supi.  of  PulUc  Inslruction. 
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ing  price  in  the  early  periods  was  extremely  low,  since  there 
were  so  few  settlers  in  the  state.  The  amount  of  these  lands 
sold  and  the  price  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

School  Lands   Patented,   1S61-1902.ig 

Commoa  School  Lands,  1861-1902 : 

1,522,322  acres:  $5,534,642  97  :  average  $3  63 
Agricultural    College   Lands,    1868-1895: 

78.046  76  acres:     $4r.S.881  91  :  average  $5  88 
University  Lands,    1878-1902. 

43,713  79  acres:      $130,469  16 :  average  $2  98 
Normal    School   I^.ands,    1!^T(;-If:(i2  : 

40.7.".7  3S  acres:     $213,514  71 :  average  $5  24 

The  University  has  the  lowest  endowment  and  has  made  the 
poorest  show'ing  in  the  average  price  per  acre  for  lands  sold. 
This  small  endowment  means  a  greater  dependence  on  the  bounty 
and  generosity  of  the  state  legislature. 

Municipal  Finances. — The  fever  of  voting  mnn'icipal  aid  ran 
extremely  and  dangerously  high  at  this  time.  All  former  rec- 
ords were  surpassed;  constraints  were  brushed  aside.  The  ex- 
ecutive messages  for  years  fulminated  against  the  growing  bur- 
dens of  municipal  indebtedness,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
announcement  of  crushing  tax  levies  failed  to  terrorize  the  vot- 
ers. Buoyant  faith  in  the  unbroken  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment of  their  community  led  them  to  hypothecate  a  large  share 
of  their  future  income.  This  spirit  became  rampant  during 
the  years  from  1886  to  1888.  when  the  local  debts  were  piled  up 
to  a  sum  forty  times  as  large  as  the  state  debt. 

The  bulk  of  this  debt  was  incurred  as  subsidies  to  railroads, 
but  in  the  early  '90 's  came  an  overwhelming  reaction.  Local 
aid  was  then  directed  to  industries  of  a  more  purely  private 
nature,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1873  was  apparently 
forgotten. 

An  idea  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  municipal  aid  dur- 
ing the  years  1886.  1887  and  1888  can  best  be  gained  by  ex- 
amining a  few  t.^'pical  cases.  Seven  counties  are  accordingly 
given  in  the  tabular  statement  below,  together  with  some  of 
their  minor  subdivisions.       This  shows  the  preponderance,  at 


^*1S  Bien.   Report,  Auditor  of  State,  1902. 
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this  time,  of  railroad  aid,  the  significance  of  tiie  debt-burden 
when  compared  with  population  and  total  taxable  property, 
and  also  serves  to  accentuate  the  transition  from  railroad  sub- 
sidies to  private  subsidies. 

Municipal  Debt  Increase,   1886-1888. 


County. 

Popula- 
tiou  ntii 
cen.sus. 

Taxable 
property. 

Total 
increase 
in  debt. 

Increase 

for 
railroads. 

Railroad  Aid  Debt  in 
si>ecified  municipalities. 

Cowley 

34.478 

36,906,587 

$382, 500 

1 
$285,000 

County 

3  citie.s  

..  8100,000 
..     88, ,500 

6  township.s    . 

.     97,000 

Chautauqua  .. 

12,297 

2,090.860 

275,000 

275,000 

County 

7  townships  .. 

...  140.000 
..  1.35,000 

22  273 

5,1.30,192 

361,  .500 

332,. 500 

..  233.000 

5  townships. 
1  ci  ty 

...     64,000 
...     S5,00J 

Kingman 

11,823 

3,282,698 

246,. 500 

216,000 

Ci'nntv 

. .,  125,Of30 

5  townships  .. 

...     91,. 500 

Kiowa 

2,873 

1,647,581 

188,000 

170,000 

County 

...  170,000 

4,944 

1,870,200 

164,. 500 

164,500 

County 

6  townships  .. 
1  city  

75  000 

...     77,000 
...     12,500 

Eepublic, 

19.002 

3, 154,  .382 

92,. 500 

92,500 

This  marked  the  close  of  the  era  of  large  subsidies  to  rail- 
roads. Discussion  of  this,  however,  must  be  postponed  to  the 
paragraph  on  railroads  below.  But  this  marked  the  beginning 
only  of  a  period  of  excessive  municipal  grants  to  general  in- 
dustries of  a  public,  semi-public,  and  private  nature.  The 
<iourt  decision  of  1873,  as  was  previously  mentioned,  put  a 
temporary  check  on  public  aid  to  private  industries.  Subse- 
quent decisions  were  in  harmony  with  this  opinion.  For  in- 
stance, the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  held  (in  Gilmore  v.  Notion, 
10  Kaus.,  491)  that  an  "act  conferring  such  [corporate]  powers 
limited  in  its  operations  to  a  single  city  is  manifestly  a  special 
act  conferring  corporate  powers  and  is  void,  being  forbidden 
by  section  1,  article  12,  of  the  con.stitution. " 

The  general  laws  obtaining  throughout  this  period  conferred 
rather  liberal  powers,  even  had  they  been  strictl.y  observed.  But 
they  were  not  closely  followed,  as  numerous  special  acts  show. 

The   General  Statutes  of  1889   authorized  counties  to  issue 
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bonds  for  comity  buildings,  deficits,  relief,  railroad  aid,  and  sub- 
scriptions to  promote  prospecting  for  coal,  natural  gas,  artesian 
wells,  and  to  assist  sugar  and  sorghum  mills."  Cities  of  the 
first  class  (those  having  over  15.000  inhabitants)  were  limited 
in  their  powers  of  taxation  to  the  following  levies : 

(1)  A  tax  for  general  revenue  purposes,  not  to  exceed  6  mills. 

(2)  A  tax  for  general  improvements.  6  mills. 

(3)  A  tax  for  paying  interest  on  indebtedness,  to  the  neces- 
sary amount. 

(4)  A  license  tax  upon  all  professions  and  occupations  carried 
on  in  the  city. 

Paving,  sewerage,  etc.,  recpiire  special  asses-sments  on  abutting 
property,  and  hence  were  not  put  under  the  above  limitations. 

Cities  of  the  second  class  (those  having  between  2,000  and 
15,000)  were  limited  to  a  bonded  debt  of  10  per  cent,  of  their 
assessed  valuation.  There  was  also  a  general  provision  made 
that  counties  could  pay  bounties  on  wolf,  coyote,  wild  cat,  fox, 
rabbit,  crow,  and  gopher  scalps. ^^  To  promote  forestry  culture, 
counties  were  authorized  to  give  a  bounty  of  $10  an  acre  for 
each  acre  of  timber  set  out  and  successfully  cultivated  for  five 
years.^" 

These,  then,  are  the  general  laws  on  the  statute  books  during 
this  period  perta'ning  to  municipal  finances.  But  these  Avere 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  desire  for 
special  acts  was  irrepressible.  In  the  year  1880.  for  example, 
Haskell  county  was  authorized  by  a  .special  law  to  make  a  bond 
issue  of  $10,000.-'^  This  is  a.  frontier  county,  and  hence  it  was 
thought  that  development  might  be  forced  if  only  the  initial 
expense  of  breaking  the  sod  was  obviated.  So  this  bond  issue 
was  authorized  to  ])rovide  a  fund  for  ]>aying  a  bounty  of  $1  an 
acre  for  breaking  sod  in  this  county  prior  to  October  1,  1889. 

An  examination  of  the  statutes  from  this  time  on  reveals  an 
almost  indiscriminate  voting  of  aid  for  purposes  of  drilling 
gas  wells,  prospecting  for  oil  and  coal,  erection  of  flour  mills, 
cheese  factories,  etc.     By  some  peculiarity  of  construction,  the 


"  Oen.crO'l  Slatutcs,  18!^,   eh.   rJa. 

^^LawA  of   J!i89,  chs.  S9.  !)0,  Laici  of  1895,  oh.  358. 

^»  Laws  of  1889,   ch.   2.'34. 

^"Jlid.,  cb.   3  54. 
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voters  seemed  to  consider  a  flour  mill  a  public  industry,  although 
owned,  operated  and  controlled  by  private  individuals. 

To  consider  briefly  a  few  concrete  cases,  we  may  take  the  ses- 
sion laws  of  1891.-1 

Cimarron  township.  (Iray  county,  is  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
to  build  a  flour  mill.  This  same  legislature  authorized  ten 
flour  mills  and  three  other  private  enterprises.  The  history  of 
the  Cimarron  experiment  is  brief  but  striking,  and  is  well  ex- 
hibited in  the  session  laws  of  1897.  six  years  after  the  flour 
mill  experiment.  Kansas  at  this  time  held  .$15,000  of  Cimar- 
ron's bonds  in  her  permanent  school  fund,  due  in  August,  1902. 
In  the  statute  pertaining  to  this  case,  we  read  the  expressive 
words:--  "Whereas,  said  cit^^  of  Cimarron  has  a  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  $55,000  and  a  floating  indebtedness  of  about 
$10,000,  and  is  in  default  of  interest  due  on  bonds  more  than 
$15,000.  making  a  total  indebtedness  of  $80,000,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  in  said  city  has  an  aggregate  assessed  valua- 
tion of  only  $31,351,  and  said  city  is  insolvent  and  unable  to 
pay  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  its  indebtedness  *  *  *  there- 
fQYQ  *  *  *  -j-j-^g  mayor  and  council  of  said  city  desire  to 
scale  indebtedness  of  said  city  down  to  a  sum  upon  which  they 
can  pay  interest  and  ultimately  pay  the  principal."  A  com- 
promise was  accordingly  authorized  and  effected. 

To  go  back  to  the  year  1889  again — the  record  of  municipal 
aid  this  year  is  interesting.  One  towTiship  is  authorized  to  aid 
a  milling  company  erect  a  flour  mill  by  voting  $15,000  of  6  per 
cent,  bonds,  running  20  and  30  years.  For  prospecting  for 
coal  and  gas.  three  townships  are  permitted  to  vote  $5,000  each; 
one  $1,500;  another,  $8,000  of  7  per  cent,  bonds.  One  city  is 
allowed  to  vote  $15,000  to  aid  a  college  situated  within  its  limits. 

The  legislature  of  1893  authorized  two  to^\'nships  to  vote 
$5,000  each  in  6  per  cent,  bonds  in  aid  of  flour  mills.  The 
next  legislaure  gave  permission  for  one  township  to  extend 
$3,000  of  aid  to  flour-mill  enterprise.  The  auditor's  bond 
register  for  1900  shows  a  similar  record  for  mmiicipalities  all 
over  the  state.     Gray  county,  for  example,  shows  a  bond  registry 


^'^  Laics  of  1S91.  ch.  44. 
^  Laics  of  1897,  ch.  178. 
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of  $15,000  for  a  sugar  mill;  $8,000  for  a  Hour  mill;  and  $2,000 
for  a  cheese  factory.  Hamilton  county  shows  $4,000  for  a 
flour  mill.  Leavenworth  county's  record  is  $10,000  for  a  coal 
company  and  $15,000  for  a  gas  well.  The  little  city  of  Ton- 
ganoxie  in  this  county  even  has  $2,500  on  her  account  for  pros- 
pecting for  coal.  AVest  Plains  township  in  Meade  county  shows 
a  bond  registry  of  $15,000  for  a  sugar  mill,  the  bonds  running 
for  20  years  at  6  per  cent. 

In  nearly  every  case  these  mills  and  factories  receiving  artifi- 
cial stimulus  from  the  public  funds  proved  a  complete  and  dis- 
mal failure.  It  was  simply  a  prostitution  of  the  public  money  to 
uses  which  private  capital  in  the  hands  of  prudent,  business-like- 
investors  avoided.  But  like  a  lottery,  it  proved  seductive  to  the 
public,  because  there  was  one  chance  of  winning,  even  if  there 
were  a  hundred  of  losing.  The  little  city  of  Anthony,  Harper 
county,  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  loser  in  this  game  of 
chance.  She  tried  to  force  prosperity  to  bloom  for  her  at  once 
by  mortgag'ing  many  years  of  her  future.  Like  an  individual 
who  tries  every  get-rich-quick  scheme  that  comes  along,  this 
little  city  lavishly  voted  aid  to  each  promising  enterprise  that 
seemed  likely  to  ensure  her  prosperity.  But  as  was  generally 
the  case,  this  artificial  stimulus  failed  to  produce  a  healthful 
growth.  Population  decreased ;  assessed  valuations  fell  ofi^.  The 
climax  came  in  1897.  Avhen.  like  Cimarron,  the  city  was  bankrupt 
and  a  humiliating  compromise  was  granted  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture.-^ Her  tax  levy  for  1896  had  reached  the  absurd  limit  of 
13.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation.  Of  course  this  was  more 
than  could  be  paid.  "When  the  compromise  was  effected,  and  the 
debt-scaling  commenced,  the  debt  was  $168,187.75,  while  the 
total  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  the  city  was  only  $171,051. 
To  collect  this  debt  Avould,  therefore,  have  required  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  whole  city. 

The  ditferent  steps  in  the  insolvency  of  the  city  are  easily 
seen  in  the  table  below: 


'3  Laws  of  1897,  ch.  178. 
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Decline  of  Anthony.  Kansas. -■' 


Year. 


1889 

18yo 

1891 

1892 

1893  .     

1894 

1895 

1890 

1897 , iCity  iusolveut, 


PopulatioL. 

A.ssesse(l 
viUuatiou. 

2, 2- 2 

.$512,684  28 

•-,021 

473,167  32 

1.825 

400, 3p2  17 

2,003 

355,490  67 

2,404 

422,202  94 

1.680 

2.-)2,42i  31 

1,367 

2.39,907  HO 

1,07 1 

171,051  00 

City  iusolveut. 

debt  $168,187  55. 

This  was  not  Aiitliony's  first  experience  of  this  kind,  neither 
was  she  alone  in  her  financial  straits,  by  any  means.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  the  commissioners  of  Lane  county  formally  declared 
the  county  insolvent,  and  issued  instructions  to  the  county 
treasurer  to  refrain  from  further  payment  of  interest  on  the 
bonded  indebtedness.  The  funded  debt  was  $125,000,  the  pop- 
ulation (11th  census)  only  2,055.  This  meant  a  burden  of  $304 
per  family. 

It  is  instructive  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  municipal  debt 
of  this  period,  with  its  change  from  year  to  year.  The  amount  of 
debt  incurred  annually  and  the  total  debt  for  each  year  were 
appallingly  large,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
statement  below : 

Municipal  Debt,  1885-1902." 


Year. 

Railroad  bonds 
registered . 

Refunding 

bonds 
regi-stoi-ed . 

Total  bonds 
registered. 

Total  outstand- 
ing net  debt. 

188.5-86 

1887-88 

1889-90  

1891-92  

$961,000 

8,544,551 

804,2-0 

315.000 

.56, 500 

$1,. 593, 629 
2,378,7.50 
3,419,030 
1,1.54,240 
299,661 
712,900 
1,074,000 
4,509,140 
2,393,602 

$3,172,390 
13,338,062 
7,. 576, 689 
3,271,831 
1,501,028 
1.719,677 
2.104,5.52 
6,401,3.33 
2,724,100 

$17,47.3,347 
30,733,935 
36,491,660 
37,075,740 

1893-94  

189-5-96 

36, 805,. 599 
34.604,246 

1897-98  

200,000 
31,, 500 
59,000 

32.276,339 

1899-1900   

32,398,799 

1901-02  

32,614,909 

Under  refunding  bonds,  come  all  those  originally  issued  for 
bridges,  waterworks,  schools,  etc.,  but  principally  railroad  bonds. 


"  Commercial   and   Financial   Chronicle,    (N.    Y.)    Feb.    20,    1897. 

^^  Compiled  from  reports  of  Auditor  and  Board  of  R.  R.  Commissioners. 
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for  these  were  far  in  the  majority.  The  refunding  column  above 
shows  an  interesting  tendency  to  postpone  the  payment  of  the 
debts  well  into  the  future  instead  of  meeting  them  when  due. 
Thus  the  last  bond  registrv^,  that  for  1901-02  shows  that  practical- 
ly all  the  bonds  issued  during  that  biennium  were  refunding 
bonds.  So  in  nearly  every  case  above,  the  interest  outlay  is 
twice  or  three  times  the  principal  of  the  debt.  While,  there- 
fore, the  table  shows  a  debt  for  1902  of  about  $32,000,000,  the 
real  outlay  represented  is  at  least  $64.000,000,or  some  $40  per 
capita.  The  municipalities  continue  to  make  very  free  use  of 
the  refunding  privilege. 

Banking. — It  has  been  necessary  to  say  but  little  thus  far  on 
the  subject  of  banking.  This  is  because  the  state  made  no  attempt 
to  regulate  the  business  of  banking  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
banking  law  of  1891.-°  This  law  was  repealed  six  years  later, 
and  a  more  elaborate  and  comprehensive  one  enacted  in  its 
place.  There  are  thiLs  three  periods  in  Kansas  banking  historj'', 
namely,  the  period  of  unregulated  banking,  1861  to  1891;  the 
period  of  loose  state  supervision  under  a  bank  commission,  1891 
to  1897 ;  and  finally,  the  present  system  of  strict  state  super- 
vision under  an  improved  bank  commission  dating  from  1897. 
The  title  of  the  1891  law  was,  "An  act  providing  for  the  organ- 
ization and  regulation  of  banks,  and  prescribing  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. ' '  The  more  coinplete  law 
of  1897  bears  this  title.  "An  act  relating  to  banks  and  banking; 
providing  for  the  organization,  management,  control,  regula- 
tion and  supervision  of  banks ;  and  providing  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  repealing  chapter  43  of 
the  laws  of  1891."-' 

The  principal  feature  of  the  1891  law.  and  the  one  which  sur- 
vived in  the  1897  law,  was  that  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  state  bank  commissioner.  The  law  clothed  this  commis- 
sioner with  certain  powers  and  duties,  among  which  were  those 
of  supervising  all  private  and  state  banks  in  the  commonwealth  f 
of  requiring  at  least  four  reports  a  year  from  each  bank ;  and  of 
taking  charge  of  insolvent  banks  till  receivers  should  be  ap- 


^^  Laws  of  1891,  cb.  43;  2  Bien.  Report  Bank  Commissioner,  1893-94. 
2^  Genl.  Stat.,  1897,  p.  187. 
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pointed.  This  cominissioner  or  his  deputy  was  to  visit  each 
bank  in  the  state  (except  National  banks)  at  least  once  a  year 
and  make  a  careful  investigation.  For  this  investigation  the 
bank  was  to  pay  a  fee  fixed  by  law.-^  Other  general  provisions 
were  that  any  five  or  more  persons  could  organize  a  banking  as- 
sociation; the  capital  stock  should  be  at  least  $5,000,  and  half 
paid  up  before  beginning  business;  the  amount  of  money  on 
hand  in  available  funds  was  to  be  20  per  cent,  of  deposits,  one- 
half  of  which  might  consist  of  balances  due  from  good,  solvent 
banks,  and  one-half  of  cash  on  hand. 

This  law  made  no  provision  concerning  the  amoimt  of  real 
estate  a  bank  could  own  and  list  as  part  of  its  paid  up  capital. 
The  new  law  corrected  this  oversight.  In  it  the  provision  is  made 
that  banks  may  hold  and  dispose  of  real  estate  acquired  in  the 
collection  of  debts,  but  no  bank  may  hold  real  estate  in  excess 
of  50  per  cent,  of  its  capital.  This  ensures  an  element  of  fluidity 
in  the  bank's  assets  which  the  earlier  law  entirely  overlooked. 
The  banker  in  the  small  Kansas  town  is  expected  to  be  an  in- 
vestor in  each  new  enterprise  undertaken  in  his  community,  be 
it  a  street  railway,  gas  or  electric  company,  creamery,  cheese  fac- 
tory, woolen  mill,  opera  house,  or  what  not.  These  investments 
usually  prove  business  failures  to  the  initial  investors.  To  safe- 
guard against  such  a  use  of  bank  fimds,  the  1897  law  provides 
that  no  bank  shall  employ  its  moneys,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
trade  or  commerce.  This  law  also  makes  some  changes  in  the 
legal  reserves  requirement.  Banks  in  cities  of  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants  must  have  available  funds  on  hand  to  the  amount  of 
20  per  cent,  of  their  total  deposits,  and  in  cities  of  over  5,000 
population  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  entire  de- 
posits. But  in  the  latter  case,  one-half  the  reserve  may  consist  in 
balances  due  from  other  banks,  and  one-half  in  actual  money. 
Full  publicity  of  the  bank's  affairs  is  sought  through  a  personal 
examination,  and  through  the  statement,  made  at  irregular  in- 
ter'vals,  upon  call,  four  times  a  year.  This  statement,  sub- 
mitted to  the  bank  commissioner  and  also  published  in  the  local 


'  Fee  for  examination  : 

$10  for  bank  with  capital  stocls  of  $5,000. 

$15  for  bank  with  capital  stock  of  $5,000  to  $50,000. 

$20  for  bank  with  capital  stock   of  over  $50,000. 
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newspaper  sets  forth  in  detail  under  appropriate  heads  the  re- 
sources and  liabilities  of  the  bank.  This  is  similar  to  the  report 
required  "of  national  banks  by  the  comptroller.  Two  deputies 
are  allowed  the  commissioner,  under  the  1897  law,  and  to  meet 
the  increased  expense  of  the  department,  the  fees  for  examina- 
tion are  increased.-^ 

Savings  banks  are  also  mentioned  in  this  law,  although  they 
are  new  and  comparatively  unimportant  in  Kansas.  Provision 
is  made  that  any  five  or  more  persons  may  organize  one,  and  the 
capital  stock  must  not  be  less  than  $50,000  nor  more  than 
$500,000,  10  per  cent,  of  which  must  be  paid  up  when  sub- 
scribed. 

The  ear'ly  bank  commissioners  took  the  position  that  a  general 
"house-cleaning"  among  the  banks  was  needed,  and  they  went 
at  their  work  accordingly.  The  evils  of  overdrafts,  excessive 
loans,  heavy  real  estate  investments,  inadequate  reserves,  etc., 
were  lopped  off  as  far  as  was  practicable.  "The  pruning 
process,"  says  one  commissioner,  "the  scaling  down  of  assets, 
has  been  severe  and  occasionally  a  vigorous  protest  has  been 
made."^"  During  the  panic  of  1893,  when  the  banks  of  New  York 
resorted  to  payment  in  clearing  house  certificates,  the  commis- 
sioner took  the  position  that  such  banks  were  not  such  as  this 
law  contemplated  as  depositories  for  the  reserve  of  Kansas 
banks.  Hence  he  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  until  the  New 
York  banks  should  again  resume  payment  in  lawful  money, 
deposits  therein  in  excess  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  deposits  of  the 
bank  making  the  same  would  not  be  considered  a  part  of  their 
legal  reserv^e.  The  order  created  considerable  alarm  and  evoked 
much  newspaper  comment.  ]\Iany  people  supposed  Kansas  banks 
were  indebted  to  New  York  banks  to  a  large  amount.  But  this 
indebtedness  proved  to  be  only  about  $150,000,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Kansas  banks  had  over  $500,000  on  deposit  in 
New  York.3i 


*»  Peee  under  1897  law  : 

Bank's  capital  $15,000  or  Jess,  fee  $15. 

Bank's  capital  $15,000  to  $25,000,  fee  $20. 

Bank's  capital  $25,000  to  $50,000,  fee  $25. 

Bank's  capital  $50,000  to  $100,000,  fee  $30. 

Bank's  capital  $l(in,()00+.  l>e  $:15. 
"i  Bien.  Report,  Bank  Commissioner,  1898. 
"S  Bien.  Report,  Bank  Commif^ioner,  1893-94, 
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The  item  of  overdrafts  was  cut  down  62^  per  cent,  in  eighteen 
months  after  January,  1893.  Bills  payable  and  rediscounts  were 
reduced  65  per  cent,  in  the  same  time. 

Some  abuses  crept  in  under  the  section  of  the  1897  law  pro- 
viding for  the  reorganization  of  banks  as  state  banks.  Several 
national  banks,  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  reorganized  under  this  pro- 
vision, and  failed  soon  aftenvards.  Their  capital  was  greatly 
reduced  under  their  reorganization,  this  reducing,  pari  passu, 
their  stockholders'  liability,  while  the  banks'  liability  to  their 
creditor-s  remained  unchanged.  Thus  when  the  fall  came,  the 
stockholders  were  ready  to  escape  with  a  minimum  of  loss  to 
themselves  and  a  maximum  of  loss  to  their  creditors. 

Commissioners  discourage  private  banks,  on  the  ground  that 
death  of  the  o\^•ner  forces  a  closing  of  the  bank,  and  that  the 
owner  is  likely  to  engage  in  various  unsafe  enterprises.  As  a 
result,  these  decrease  in  number,  while  state  and  national  banks 
increase.  The  following  table  illustrates  this  change : 
Number  of  Banks  in  Kansas,   1896-1902. 


1896 

1898 

1900 

1902 

State  bauks 

Private  banks 

National  banks 

283 
109 
116 

286 
82 
101 

334 
55 
111 

426 
38 
146 

The  condition  of  the  Kansas  banks  from  1891  to  1902  may  be 
summarized  from  the  commissioners'  reports.  A  decrease  in 
the  number  of  banks,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  always  mean  a 
falling  off  in  the  total  resources. 


Summary  of 

THE  Condition  of  Kansas 
1891-1902. 

State  and 

PRn 

ATE  Banks, 

Date. 

Number 
of  banks. 

Total  resources. 

1891.  Oct.  13 

414 

447 
420 
410 
408 
392 
383 
.S64 
383 
388 
4'2 
462 

$30,257,981 

1892.  Sept.  1         

34,637,146 

]f<93    Oct      3 

28,306,786 

1894,  July  18                                         

28,738,013 

1895.  July  11 

27,934,977 

1896,  Sept.  1 

1897,  Oct.     5 

25,691.882 
31,555,466 

1898,  July  14 

1899,  Sept.  7 

1900,  Sept.  1 

31,010,378 
35 i 093, 991 
40.911,240 

1901,  Sept.  30 

.53,288,205 

1902,  Sept.  2 

51,216,829 
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The  panic  of  93  and  '94,  together  with  the  purging  process  of 
the  commissioners,  made  the  heavj-  reduction  in  the  number  of 
banks  noticeable  above.  How  much  was  due  to  each  cause  would 
be  difficult  to  determine. 

A  peculiar  feature  now  in  vogue  in  the  conmiissioners'  reports 
is  the  "roll  of  honor,"  that  is.  a  list  of  state  and  private  banks 
that  have  an  unimpaired  surplus  equal  to  or  greater  than  50 
per  cent,  of  their  capital.  The  list  is  rapidly  growing,  whether 
it  be  the  cause  or  effect  of  the  "roll  of  honor."  The  1902  rt>ll 
comprised  21  per  cent,  of  all  state  and  private  banks  in  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  movement  towards  somid  banking  has  been  very  pro- 
nounced since  the  passage  of  the  1897  law.  Banks  in  general  hold 
little  else  but  clean  assets,  convertible  into  cash  readily  at  the 
value  at  which  they  are  carried  on  the  books.  The  heaviest 
losses  charged  off  in  this  movement  have  been  bad  paper  (about 
a  million  and  a  half  dollai's  since  1897),  and  depreciation  in 
real  estate  (about  half  a  million  dollars). 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  any  expense  to  the 
state,  since  the  fees  of  the  banking  department  are  more  than 
sufficient  for  its  maintenance. 

Building  and  loan  associations  were  not  put  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  bank  commissioner  till  1899.^-  At  that  time  the 
need  of  such  a  step  was  well  established.  ]\Iany  associations  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  the  full  publicity  given  their  trauactions 
by  the  new  law,  but  the  public  was  as  much  pleased  as  it  was 
benefited.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  whenever  the  bank 
commissioner  deemed  a  concern  "unsafe  and  inexpedient"  for 
carrying  on  further  business,  he  promptly  wound  up  its  affairs. 
Under  this  heroic  treatment,  the  number  of  "national"  or 
foreign  associations  in  the  state  rapidly  diminished,  while  the 
number  of  soimd  locals  increased.  A  full  set  of  fees  was  ap- 
plied to  foreign  as.soeiations,  ranging  from  $100  for  application 


'=  Latcs  of  1899,  ch.  78. 
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for  admission  to  the  state,  to  $1  for  affixing  the  commissioner's 
seal  and  certifying  any  paper,^^ 

The  atmosphere  of  publicity  given  these  associations  has  proved 
thoroughly  salutary  for  the  public  concerned,  and  is  doubtless 
indicative  of  the  tendency  towards  greater  publicity  in  other 
lines  of  industry. 

Railroads. — This  period  in  the  state's  history  was  one  of  un- 
usually hard  times  for  the  railroads,  due  principally  to  the  ex- 
travagant overstimulus  given  them  in  the  preceding  period. 
The  roads  had  overbuilt.  Mileage  exceeded  all  normal  business 
demands.  A  reaction  set  in  early  in  the  '90 's.  In  1896  but 
two  roads  out  of  twenty-six  paid  any  dividends,  while  thirteen 
were  in  the  hands  of  receiver-s.  Many  miles  of  road  went  out 
of  use  altogether,  so  that  the  total  mileage  was  less  in  1900  than 
in  1890,  although  the  material  resources  of  the  state  had  made 
a  considerable  gain.  The  roads  were  a  burden  to  their  owners 
and  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  commonwealth  who  had  voted  them 
bonds.  The  total  cash  and  land  subsidies  granted  these  roads 
up  to  1902  amounted  to  $43,700,000,  whereas  the  taxes  they 
had  paid  into  the  state  and  municipal  treasuiies  amounted  to 
only  $42,000,000.^*  Disappointment  was  pronounced  through- 
out the  state,  especially  in  those  communities  that  had  paid 
dearly  for  the  roads  and  had  not  realized  the  anticipated  ben- 
efits. The  decrease  in  mileage  and  the  diminution  in  local  aid 
are  tabulated  in  the  statement  below :  , ..  <■ 


'^  Fees  for  foreign  building  and  loan  associations : 

Application   for  admission   to  state $100 

Certificate  of  authority    (or  renewal  whicli  may  be  annual  at  oi>- 

tion    of   bank    commissioner) $50 

Filing    semi-annual    statement     (assets    under    $50,000),    $3;     (assets 

$50,000    to    $100,000)     $5;     (assets    $100,000    to    $250,000)     $10; 

($250,000    to     $500,000)     $20;     ($500,000     to    $1,000,000)     $30; 

($1,000,000+)    $50. 

"Cash  Subsidies=$10,837,686. 

Land    (at  $3V2   per  acre)- $32,880,670. 

Taxes  from   auditor's  reports,   and  estimated  for  early   years=$41,791,746. 
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RviLROA.D    M[LEAGE,    YeaRLY    INCREASE    OR    DECREASE,   AND  SuBSIDY. 


Year. 

Mileage 
main  track. 

Increase . 

Decrease. 

Subsid.v.  bieanial 
periods. 

1888    

8,312 
8, 721 

2100 
409 
43 
90 

1889   

J                            ■" 

1890    

8.763 

^  $804,250 

1891    1          8,853 

. 

1892     I          M.845 

8 
5 
8 
3 
0 
27 
43 

j'     315,000 

1893    

8,840 
8.832 
8,829 
8,829 
8,80i 
8,759 
8,690 
8,717 

[       56, 500 

1894    

1895    

/                « 

1896    

0 

\               *^ 

1897    

I     200,000 

1898    

1899    

27 
44 

69              '          -     - 

1900 

^       31,500 

1901    

1902    

8,710 
8,754 

7 

j-       59,000 

The  farmers  of  the  state  laid  a  large  share  of  the  blame  for 
hard  times  on  the  railroads.    They  accused  these  carriers  of  un- 
.just  discrimination  in  rates  against  the  Kansas  shippers.    "More 
state  control"  became  the  political  cry  of  the  populist  party. 
They  legislated  accordingly,  but  found  that  the  coui'ts  would 
not  suffer  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce.     Governor 
Lewelling,  speaking  of  the  powers  of  the  state  railroad  commis- 
sion, and  chaiing  under  federal  restraints  on  state  action  said, 
"Here  then  is  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  legislative  action: 
the  ineflicacy  of  too  little  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  un- 
constitutionality of  too  much  power  on  the  other  hand.  "^°     A 
way  around  this  difficulty  was  sought  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
populist  regime,  when  Governor  Leedy  called  a  special  session 
Df  the  legislature  in  December,  1898,  a  few  days  only  before  the 
time  for  the  regular  sessions.    The  law  of  1883  creating  the  board 
of  railroad  commissioners  was  repealed,  and  in  its  place  the  leg- 
islature hastily  created  a  "Court  of  Visitation"  with  certain 
judicial  and  administrative  powers.     But  this  court,  so-called, 
was  shor-t-lived,  for  the  law  was  almost  immediately  put  to  the 
test  of  the  courts  and  there  held  unconstitutional.    This  left  the 
state  for  a  period  of  two  years  (April.  1899,  to  INIarch,  1901.) 
without  any  board.     A  new  board  similar  to  the  first,  was  created 
by  the  legislature  of  1901. 


8»  Message  of  Oov.  Lewelling,  1893. 
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A  movement  in  favor  of  a  state  railroad  gained  considerable 
headway  at  this  time,  culminating,  however,  only  in  talk.  Gov- 
ernor Leedy  in  1897,  impatient  at  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  impotency  of  the  iutei-state  commerce  commission, 
suggested  in  his  message  that  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Texas 
should  build  their  own  road  to  the  Gulf.  The  idea  was  popular 
with  many  people,  but  the  majority  thought  it  too  visionary  or 
socialistic.  The  constitution  prohibits  the  state  from  ever  being 
a  party  in  carrying  on  any  works  of  internal  improvement,  but 
whether  the  state  can  do  such  a  work,  not  as  a  party,  but  as  a 
principal,  is  a  different  question. 

What  little  municipal  aid  was  granted  to  raih^oads  at  this  time 
was  chiefly  under  special  laws.  For  example,  in  1893,  we  find 
Haskell  county  authorized  to  vote  aid  to  the  amount  of  $2,000 
a  mile  within  the  county;  while  six  townships  in  the  same 
county  are  permitted  to  vote  $2,000  a  mile;  that  is,  $4,000  a 
mile  coimting  both  grants.'"**  The  general  limit  set  by  the  1887 
law,  however,  is  $2,000  a  mile."'^  In  1895  a  city  is  allowed  to 
vote  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $35,000,  and  has  a  special  exemption 
from  limitations  of  other  acts.^^  Again  this  same  year  a  township 
is  authorized  to  vote  $4,000  a  mile  to  a  railroad.^^ 

And  thus  the  general  laws  on  the  subject  were  made  nugatory 
by  special  laws,  as  often  as  local  interests  dictated  such  a  policy. 
While  the  constitution  is  silent  on  the  limits  of  municipal  indebt- 
edness, it  does  expressly  state  that  no  special  laws  shall  be 
passed.    But  this  is  a  check  which  is  inoperative. 

The  present  system  of  assessment  and  taxation  of  railroads, 
Pullman  cars,  express  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, will  be  considered  in  due  order  in  the  next  chapter. 


^Laws  of  189S,  chs.  44,   45. 
^^  Laws  of  18S7,   ch.   183. 
**La'Ws  of  1895,  ch.   65. 
»•  Laws  of  1895,  ch.  70. 
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CHAPTER  YIII 
PRESENT  FINANCIAL  ' '  SYSTEM" 

There  has  been  traced  in  the  preceding  pages  the  evolution 
of  the  present  "system,"  or  rather  confusion,  of  tax  regulations 
of  the  state.  Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  gradual  growth 
and  extension  of  public  expenditures,  and  also  to  the  important 
features  of  state  income.  The  financial  history  of  the  common- 
wealth has  been  wrought  out  under  the  popular  pressure  for 
"rigid  economy."  This  has  hampered  the  state  in  some  of  its 
spheres  of  work,  such  as  public  charities  and  higher  education, 
but  it  has  not  prevented  those  smaller  leaks  that  constantly  sap 
the  public  revenues.  Although  the  state  has,  in  some  lines,  been 
forced  into  practices  of  parsimony,  yet  the  numicipalities  have 
been  free  to  spend  their  public  funds  with  a  lavish  hand.  Con- 
stitutional requirements  have  been  a  second  force  in  shaping 
the  state's  financial  affairs.  These  requirements  have  set  limits 
to  the  extraordinary  expenditur-es  of  the  state,  and  have  made 
necessary  a  certain  so-called  "uniformity"  in  matters  of  raising 
revenue.  It  now  remains  to  examine  with  some  particularity 
the  significant  features  of  the  state's  financial  life  of  today;  that 
is,  the  matters  of  expenditure,  income,  and  general  fiscal  ad- 
ministration. 

Outlay. — The  outlay  of  the  state  determines  its  income,  for  the 
income  is  never  adjusted  till  the  amount  of  expenditure  is  de- 
termined upon.  Hence  primary  importance  attaches  to  the  out- 
lay which  the  state  makes  from  year  to  year.  The  nature  of 
these  expenditures  shows  exactly  what  functions  the  state  is  ex- 
ercising, and  a  study  of  these  functions  is  a  very  fruitful  one. 
But  it  will  not  be  necessary  at  this  point  to  go  into  such  an  in- 
vestigation, after  what  has  been  given.     A     few  general  com- 
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ments  miist  suffice.  It  has  already  been  recorded  how,  at  the 
very  outset,  the  state  performed  only  those  essential  duties 
making  for  internal  and  external  security.  This  was  done 
through  the  machinery  of  the  state  government  (administrative 
officers  such  as  governor,  treasurer,  auditor,  secretary  of  state, 
attorney,  adjutant,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
others),  the  state  legislature,  and  the  state  judiciary.  This  in- 
cluded expenditures  both  for  educational  and  penal  institutions. 
Works  of  benevolence  and  charity  were  taken  up  immediately 
afterwards.  From  this  beginning  there  is  noticeable  a  general  ex- 
pansion of  state  activities,  calculated  to  promote  the  economic, 
physical  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  people.  This  growth 
is  manifest  in  the  creation  of  state  agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies;  fish  commissions:  silk  commissions;  live  stock  sanitary 
commisssions ;  insurance  department;  bank  commissioner;  grain 
and  oil  inspectors,  etc.,  and  in  the  granting  of  relief  to  frontier 
settlers,  the  creation  of  a  board  of  health,  labor  bureau,  etc.,  and 
finally  in  the  support  of  an  historical  society ;  academy  of  sciences ; 
traveling  libraries,  etc.  Special  needs  have  called  forth  the  crea- 
tion of  temporary  commissions,  such  as  t-he  beef  combine  com- 
mission of  1889,  the  tax  commission  of  1901,  etc. 

The  present  outlay  of  the  state  follows  many  channels.  The 
table  given  below  clearly  shows  the  actual  expenditures  for  1901 
and  1902,  and  the  objects  of  the  outlay. 


State  Outlay,  1901  and  1902 


Object. 


State  jErovernment  (administrative) 

Judiciary 

Legislature 

Higher  education 

Penitentiary 

Public  charities 

Private  charities 

Literary  and  scientific  objects 

Pensions 

State  printing 

Capitol  and  state  property 

Boards,  supervising  general  health  and   industry  of 

state 

Destruction  of  prairie  dogs 

Quantrell  raid  claims 

Sugar  beet  bounty 

Miscellaneous 

Totals 


1901. 


$115, 71S 

158,003 

89,588 

308.608 

234,947 

889, 585 

13,000 

8,410 

600 

127,500 

112,969 

65,899 


101,425 
$2,227,855 


1902. 


$122,282 

159,896 

(No  session.) 

.393,308 

300,195 

825,716 

15,700 

20,151 

600 

71,900 

131,681 

80,248 
1,974 
78,729 
15,153 
9,899 

2,258,594 
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But  along  with  this  outlay  of  the  state  there  should  be  con- 
sidered the  expenditures  of  the  local  divisions,  in  order  to  see 
clearly  how  the  public  funds  are  employed.  This  will  show,  not 
only  the  cost  of  government,  but  also  the  specific  objects  for 
which  this  money  is  expended. 

By  returns  made  to  the  state  auditor  from  the  municipalities, 

it  is  easy  to  determine  the  rates  of  state  and  local  taxes  for  any 

given  year.     By  taking  a  large  number  of  years  and  averaging 

returns,  a  fairly  accurate  statement  is  obtained  of  the  different 

kinds  of  taxes  paid  by  the  people.    Such  an  average  made  from 

a  series  of  years  gives  the  following  interesting  statement  of  per 

cents : 

Total  State  axd  Local  Taxes 

state  purposes   12.7  per  cent. 

County   purposes    31.3  per  cent. 

City  purposes    13.1  per  cent. 

Township   purposes    10 . 6  per  cent. 

School  purposes    32. 3  per  cent. 

100     per  cent. 

This  brings  to  light  some  interesting  facts.  The  most  striking 
is  the  heavy  outlay  for  education.  Whereas  it  is  shown  in  the 
table  of  state  outlay  above  that  the  state  annually  expends  about 
three  times  as  much  for  penal  and  charitable  work  as  for  higher 
education,  yet,  when  the  local  divisions  are  considered,  as  they 
should  be,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  for  educational  purposes 
alone  these  spend  annually  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  en- 
tire state  outlay,  for  all  purposes  whatsoever.  This  applies  to 
all  moneys  which  are  raised  through  the  channels  of  taxation. 
But  it  is  also  true  if  we  include  state  income  from  fees,  etc.,  for 
these  are  more  than  offset  by  the  income  of  the  permanent  school 
fund. 

The  objects  of  county  outlay  do  not  appear  in  the  table.  They 
are  chiefly  the  county  administrative  government,  the  judiciary, 
county  buildings,  such  as  court  house  and  jail,  and  county 
bridges  and  poor  farms.  City  governments  in  Kansas  play  a 
much  less  important  part  than  the  county  governments,  since  the 
cities  of  the  state  are  all  small.  The  chief  outlay  here  is,  in 
general,  for  the  administration  of  the  city  government,  the  judi- 
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■ciary  and  police,  city  halls  and  jails,  and  in  many  instances, 
for  the  public  utilities,  water  and  light.  Special  improvements 
such  as  paving,  sewerage,  etc.,  constitute  irregular  expenditures, 
and  are  met  by  special  assessment. 

The  township  outlay  is  the  least  of  all,  since  this  local  division 
has  very  few  and  simple  functions.  The  chief  objects  of  outlay 
here  are  roads,  bridges,  and  a  few  administrative  officers. 

These  findings  give  a  picture  of  an  average,  or  rather  a  com- 
posite citizen,  who  happens  to  pay  exactly  $100  a  year  in  taxes, 
and  for  the  following  purposes,  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 

For  schools $32  30 

For   county  purposes 31  30 

For  city  purposes 13  10 

For  state  purposes 12  70 

For  township  purposes ,. 10  60 

All  purposes $100  00 

This  shows  the  traie  relations  between  the  kinds  of  taxes  paid. 
Another  basis  is  necessary  to  show  actual  amounts  of  taxes  paid. 
The  average  annual  tax  in  Kansas  for  all  purposes  is  now 
$14,700,000,  or  $10  per  capita,  or  4.2  per  cent,  of  assessed  valua- 
tion.^ 

Therefore,  the  actual  taxes  paid  for  each  individual  in  the 
state,  and  the  purposes  of  these  taxes,  are  the  following: 

For  schools $3  23 

For  county   purposes i 3  13 

For  city  purposes 1  31 

For  state  purposes 1  27 

For  township  purposes i  06 

All  purposes $10  00 

Considering  this  tax  lev;^'-  as  a  true  index  of  the  outlay  in  each 
case,  a  method  correct  for  Kansas,  the  relative  importance  is 
shown  of  each  division  of  government,  from  the  state  down. 

A  comparison  of  municipal,  state  and  federal  debt  is  shown 
in  Appendix  E. 


»  Compare  with  United  States : 

1901  1902  1903 

Total  expenditures $621,598,546|$593,038,903|$640,323.450 

Per    capita    expenditures $8  011  $7  51]  $7  97 

Total    receipts $699,316,531|$684,326,280|$694,621,118 

Per    capita    receipts $9  01|  $8  6G|  $8  64 
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The  matter  of  small  leaks  in  the  state  outlay  was  mentioned 
as  something  overlooked  in  the  popular  clamor  for  rigid  economy. 
These  drains,  small  in  detail,  aggregate  in  a  few  years  thousands 
of  dollars  of  absolute  waste.  They  come  principally  from  that 
pernicious  incubus  of  our  political  system  whereby  successful 
candidates  are  supposed  to  distribute  patronage  to  their 
"friends."  A  small  brood  thus  batten  at  the  public  crib  from 
year  to  year.  An  example  of  this  may  be  cited.  Transcribing 
the  journals  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  filing  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  same  was  a  budget  item  for  several  years,  represent- 
ing an  outlay  of  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  session  for  the  annual 
sessions  then  held.  Later  this  duty  was  performed  equally  well 
by  officers  already  appointed — the  chief  clerk  of  the  House,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Senate — at  a  total  outlay  of  $800,  thus  saving 
the  state  about  $1,000  a  year.  In  1884  this  transcribing  cost  but 
$250. 

At  the  present  time  duties  and  services  are  multiplied  to  an 
absurd  extent,  and  many  cases  as  unsavory  as  the  above  are 
familiar  to  all  who  take  the  care  to  observe. 

The  state  has  made  outlays  of  money  from  the  beginning 
which  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  investments  than  mere 
expenditures.  These  are  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  public 
buildings.  The  total  cost  of  these  to  the  state  is  sho^^Ti  in  the 
table  below : 

Cost  of  State  Butldings,  1861-1902 

Penitentiary    $1,400,292 

Capitol     3,044,853 

Reformatory   institutions-    557 ,  194 

Higher  educational  Institutions' 893,912 

State  charitable  institutions*   800, 483 

These  figui*es  include  money  spent  for  permanent  repairs,  as 
well  as  original  cost  of  erection.    In  cases  of  bond  issues — as  with 


'  Boys'  Reform  School,  Topeka. 
Girls'  Industrial  School,  Beloit. 
Hutchinson  Reformatory  [Boys],  Hutchinson. 

*  State  University,  Lawrence. 
Normal  School,  Emporia. 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. 

*  Insane   A.sylums,   Topeka,    Osawatomie,    Parsons. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Olathe. 

Blind  School,  Kansas  City. 
Imbecile  Asylum,  Winfield. 
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the  capitol  and  the  penitentiary — the  interest  on  these  bonds,  and 
the  discount  as  well,  are  included  in  the  cost  account,  for  these 
represent  actual  outlaj^  to  the  state.  The  interest  on  the  $320,000 
of  capitol  bonds,  for  instance,  was  $672,000.  Cost  of  maintenance 
from  year  to  year  is  not  included.  The  present  value  of  this 
state  property  is  shown  in  Appendix  I. 

Another  interesting  group  of  state  expenditures  is  presented 
in  the  following  table : 

Miscellaneous  Outlay,  1861-1902 

State  printing    $2,2.32,804  04 

Subsidies  to  private  industries   (beet  sugar) 99,936  50 

Subsidies  to  private  charities 154,425  00 

County  destitute  insane 729,811  00 

Tlie  state  early  adopted  the  county  asylum  system  for  the  care 
of  all  ordinary  eases  of  pauperism.  As  over-^ers  of  the  poor, 
the  mayor  and  council  in  incorporated  cities,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  civil  townships  have  certain  ^^dde  powers  in  granting  out- 
side relief.  The  larger  counties  are  now  employing  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  poor  for  the  old,  loose  system  seemed  to  promote 
pauperism,  rather  than  cure  it.  The  tendency  under  the  system 
is  to  limit  relief  almost  wholly  to  those  who  are  actual  inmates 
of  the  county  poor  houses  in  rural  commiuiities,  and  to  those  in 
cities  who  perform  some  Avork  test.  The  only  outside  relief 
granted  regularly  by  the  state  is  that  made  for  the  county  des- 
titute insane  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in  the  state  institutions. 
This  varies  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  as  the  legislature  may  see  fit.  This  outlay,  how- 
ever, is  expected  to  disappear  from  the  budget  with  the  increase 
in  the  capacity  of  the  state  institutions. 

A  comparison  of  state  outlay  for  charities  with  the  county 
outlay  shows  the  following  interesting  figures: 

State  axd  Local  Charities. •'^ 

State  Charitable  Institdtioxs. 

maintenance  for  year  ending  June,  1899 $462,840  49 

per  capita   cost   .  ."24 

County  Charities. 

outlay  on  asylum  farms $135,978  40 

outside  relief    209,152  67  $345,131  07 

per   capita   cost    .  242 

Total  per  capita  cost   $ .  ."GO 

"  irt  Bureau  of  Lahor.  1890,  pt.  vi. 
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Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  burden  is  about  equal  for  state 
and  local  charities.  The  state  outlay,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
public  interest  and  public  scrutiny,  and  therefore  follows  some 
scientific  and  accredited  principles,  whereas  the  local  outlay  is 
in  accordance  with  no  principle.  Not  infrequently  it  does  as 
much  harm  as  good  by  nursing  dependence  and  pauperism. 

Income. — An  examination  of  state  income  will  now  be  made, 
with  special  reference  to  the  source  of  that  income.  The  general 
property  tax  is,  of  course,  the  principal  source.  To  this  it  is 
necessary  to  give  attention  in  detail  in  a  later  paragraph.  The 
other  sources  of  income  now  employed  by  the  state  are  fees,  in- 
terest on  permanent  funds,  state  industries  and  gifts. 

The  fee  system  is  very  extensive,  especially  in  the  smaller  local 
divisions.  In  certain  offices,  where  the  service  is  light  and  only 
occasional,  fees  are  used.  As  the  constancy  and  regularity  of 
the  work  increase,  the  salary  increases  and  fees,  as  a  rule  dis- 
appear. These  fees  are  regulated  by  law  and  var^-  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  service. 

The  General  Statutes  of  1901  shows  a  list  of  fees  of  the  follow- 
ing classes  and  kinds:  bank  examiner ;  supreme  court  clerk; 
marshal ;  stenographer :  corporation  charter ;  foreign  building 
and  loan  associations;  examination  in  dentistry;  public  stock 
yards ;  sanitars^  commission ;  assistants  and  clerks  of  secretary 
of  state;  sealere  of  weights  and  measures;  superintendent  of  in- 
surance; inspector  of  oils;  inspector  of  grains;  game  warden. 
These  are  all  state  fees.  The  list  of  fee  payments  might  be  ex- 
tended to  include  those  in  connection  with  city  courts,  assign- 
ment proceedings,  etc.  The  list  for  the  other  local  divisions  in- 
cludes fees  paid  for  services  of  treasurers,  clerks,  sheriffs,  at- 
tornej^s,  registrars  of  deeds,  jurors,  witnesses,  coroners,  notaries 
public,  justices  of  the, peace,  probate  judges,  surveyors,  com- 
missioners, arbitrators  and  umpires,  superintendents  of  bridges, 
appraisers,  and  fence  viewers. 

The  fees  of  chief  fiscal  importance  to  the  state  are  those  of 
the  bank  commissioner  and  the  superintendent  of  insurance,  for 
in  these  two  cases  the  fees  are  more  than  adequate  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  departments.     This  is  one  step,  at  least,  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  a  complete  segregation  of  the  sources  of  local  and 
state  revenue.  Its  wisdom  and  success  will  doubtless  lead  to 
further  advance  in  the  same  direction. 

The  interest  income  of  the  state  comes  from  the  permanent 
school  funds,  and  must  be  applied  Without  fail  to  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  different  schools.  These  funds  aggregate  about 
$7,000,000  and  are  invested  for  the  most  part  at  7  per  cent,  in 
school  district  bonds.  They  therefore  yield  the  state  about 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year.  This  is  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  common  schools,  as  the  institutions  of  higher  education  de- 
pend on  legislative  appropriations  for  support.  In  1900  these 
funds  were  invested,  or  uninvested,  as  follows : 

Permanent   school  fund,   invested $6, 643 ,  297  44 

Permanent  school  fund,,  uninvested 63 ,  650  24 

University  permanent  fund,  invested 148,260  82 

ITniversty    permanent    fund,    uninvested 9(!9  17 

Normal   school    permanent    fund,    invest^ed 2f)0,019  01 

Normal  school  permanent  fund,  uninvested 3,725  05 

These  funds,  however,  contribute  but  a  small  part  of  the 
money  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  school  system. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  common  schools,  where  the  permanent 
fund  is  almost  $7,000,000,  about  seven-eighths  of  the  support 
comes  from  taxation,   (See  Appendix  B.). 

Of  the  state  industries,  little  need  be  said  here.  They  are  not 
intended  as  a  source  of  income  to  the  state,  but  were  created  for 
other  purposes.  A  few  small  and  fiscally  unimportant  indus- 
tries are  conducted  at  the  state  charitable  and  reformatory 
institutions.  The  state  prison  with  its  thousand  convicts  is  the 
seat  of  the  most  important  industrial  work  of  the  common- 
wealth. Coal  is  mined  in  a  state  mine  by  the  prisoners,  and 
furnished  to  the  different  state  institutions,  to  meet  all  their 
needs.  They  give  a  paper  credit  of  $2  a  ton,  merely  to  facilitate 
proper  account  keeping.  This  means  a  great  annual  savings  to 
the  state.  A  brick  plant  is  also  operated  here,  likewise  to  sup- 
ply public  institutions.  Seventy-five  to  eighty  prisoners  are 
employed  in  the  operation  of  the  binder  twine  plant  installed 
a  few  years  ago.  The  output  of  this  plant  is  sold  and  the  cash 
turned  into  the  state  treasury.  In  this  industry  there  is  no 
competition  with  the  free  labor  of  the  state,  and  a  ready  market 
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is  always  close  at  hand.  The  labor  is  beneficial  to  the  prisoners 
and  a  source  of  profit  to  the  state.  The  prison  is  practically 
self-supporting,  outside  of  special  appropriations  for  new  build- 
ings, etc. 

These  incomes  described  above  are  all  in  the  nature  of  regular 
incomes.  There  are  also  certain  irregular  incomes  which  must 
be  mentioned.  First,  and  most  important,  is  the  matter  of 
loans,  made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  importance 
of  this  has  been  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  his- 
tory. As  the  state  wealth  increases,  however,  less  and  less  re- 
liance is  placed  on  this  extraordinary  source  of  income,  and 
more  expenditures  are  provided  for  by  the  regular,  annual  in- 
come. 

A  little  over  100,000  acres  of  public  school  lands  yet  remain 
unsold,  and  the  proceeds  of  this  will  go  to  augment  the  school 
fund.  The  federal  government  still  holds  about  1,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  state,  and  as  this  is  sold  to  settlers,  5  per  cent,  of 
the  proceeds  will  be  added  to  the  permanent  school  fund.  These 
two  streams  of  revenue  will  in  the  end  increase  this  fund  by 
some  $500,000,  and  since,  by  law,  this  fund  can  never  be  di- 
minished, its  future  of  usefulness  is  to  be  a  very  long  one. 

A  final  source  of  income  to  the  state  is  that  of  gifts.  These 
are  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  donations  of  buildings  to  her  edu- 
cational institutions,  such  as  the  Spooner  Library  and  the 
Fowler  Shops  to  the  State  University,  or  of  scientific  gifts  to 
the  state  at  large.  In  this  class  are  the  Goss  Ornithological 
Collection,  now  kept  at  the  State  Capitol,  and  the  Stormont 
Medical  Liibrary.  The  "conscience  fund"  must  complete  this 
list,  unimportant  fiscally,  but  verv'  interesting  as  a  commentary 
on  hiunan  nature.  In  1900  the  sum  of  $24.83  was  returned  to 
the  state  under  this  head. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  different  sources  of 
revenue,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  concrete  cases.  There  is 
therefore  presented  below  a  full  table  of  receipts  for  the  years 
1901  and  1902,  showing  both  the  source  and  amount: 
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Source. 


Direct  taxes 

Fees 

Oil  inspector 

Auditor 

Secretary  of  state 

Courts 

Bank  commissioner 

Grain  inspector 

Medical  examinations 

StenoRraphers 

Live  stock  sanitary  commission.. 

Superintendent  of  insurance 

United  States  government 

Penitentiary  and  other  institutions 

Accretions  to  annual  and  per.  scliool  |funds  through 

sales,  rents,  interest,  balances,  etc 

Balance  in  treasury 

Miscellaneous,  funds,  etc 


Totals. 


1901. 


$1,815,789 

19,984 
1,654 
9,133 

11,258 
8,351 

38,403 


2,061 

2,622 

31,807 

35,085 

29,258 

644.409 

510,711 

1,044,132 


$4,204,657 


1902. 


$1,914,558 

19,5.50 

1,469 

12,896 

14,133 

8,689 

34,206 

12,521 

2,715 

4,260 

47,041 

42, 382 

106,515 

630,108 
577,626 
729, 340 


$4,158,007 


The  last  three  items  in  the  receipts  above,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  are  of  the  nature  of  balances,  principally,  in  the 
various  funds,  and  when  subtracted  from  the  total  income  leave 
some  $2,000,000  as  the  real  annual  income  of  the  state.  This 
amount,  the  table  clearly  shows,  comes  almost  entirely  from 
direct  taxes.  And  hence  it  is  true,  as  already  assumed,  that  the 
income  from  direct  taxes  is  a  fair  index  of  outlay  for  the  various 
objects  of  public  support,  such  as  schools,  municipal  and  state 
government,  etc. 

Municipalities  employ  certain  sources  of  revenue  in  addition 
to  those  used  by  the  state,  and  discussed  above.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  license  or  occupation  tax,  similar  to  those  in  vogue 
in  southern  cities.  Newton,  for  instance,  a  city  of  the  second 
class,  in  1882  levied  a  business  license  on  more  than  twenty 
kinds  of  business,  ranging  from  $40  a  day  on  circuses  and 
menageries,  to  $5  a  year  on  merchants  with  a  stock  of  goods  not 
exceeding  $1,000  worth.  This  city  ordinance  stood  the  test  of 
the  Kansas  Supreme  Court.®  The  constitutional  provision  of 
uniformity  applies  only  to  taxes,  not  to  licenses,  privilege  fees, 
or  franchise  fees. 

The  road  tax  of  $3  is  a  local  tax  which  seems  to  yield  a  min- 
imum of  good,  from  whatever  point  considered.     Able-bodied 


•29  Kans.,  364. 
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men,  from  twenty-one  to  forty-five  years  old,  pay  this  tax,  either 
in  money,  or  labor  at  $1.50  per  day.  Three  dollars  a  day  is 
allowed  for  a  man  and  team.  As  a  reminder  of  civic  duties, 
this  tax  is  a  success,  but  as  an  experiment  in  road  building  it  is 
a  pronounced  failure. 

For  paving  the  streets  and  other  special  work  of  this  kind  in 
cities,  a  special  assessment  is  made  on  the  property  benefited 
by  the  improvement.  In  a  growing  city  these  assessments  fre- 
quently prove  very  onerous  to  those  who  happen  to  be  o^^Tiers 
of  abutting  property  where  the  improvement  is  located. 

The  poll  tax  still  figures  in  the  Kansas  financial  system,  but 
is  playing  a  constantly  decreasing  part.  Cities  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  are  authorized  to  use  it,  but  rarely  resort  to 
it.  A  law  in  1899  authorized  townships  in  sparsely  settled 
counties  to  maintain  fire-guards  to  prevent  the  spread  of  prairie 
fires,  and  to  have  the  poll  tax  paid  by  work  on  these  guards. 
Taxation. — "We  are  now  ready  to  examine  the  main  features 
of  taxation,  for  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  first  and  foremost  in 
importance  as  a  source  of  revenue.  To  give  the  discussion  a 
logical  sequence,  consideration  will  first  be  had  of  the  assessment 
of  property,  and  then  the  ]evj  and  collection  of  taxes,  and  fi- 
nally some  observations  will  be  made  on  the  merits  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Property  is  grouped  in  two  general  classes,  real  and  personal, 
and  the  aim  of  assessment  is  to  assess  all  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  state  once,  imless  it  is  expressly  exempt.  The  statute 
defines  real  property  as  "the  land  itsef  *  *  *  and  all  build- 
ings, fixtures,  improvements,  mines,  minerals,  quarries,  mineral 
springs  and  wells,  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto." 
The  term  personal  property,  according  to  the  law  "shall  in- 
clude every  tangible  thing  Avhich  is  the  subject  of  ownership, 
not  forming  part  and  parcel  of  real  property;  also  all  tax  sale 
certificates,  judgments,  notes,  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  all 
evidences  of  debt  secured  by  lien  on  real  estate ;  also  the  capital 
stock,  undivided  profits,  and  all  other  assets  of  every  company, 
incorporated  or  unincorporated,  and  every  share  or  interest  in 
such  stock,  profits,  or  assets  by  whatever  name  the  same  may 
be  designated." 
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The  constitution  provides  for  certain  classes  of  exemptions, 
and  these  are  elaborated  somewhat  in  the  statutes.  The  list 
changes  from  decade  to  decade,  constantly  growing  larger,  as 
new  kinds  of  property  claim  the  right  of  exemption.  It  was 
originally  intended  for  property  of  a  purely  public  or  social 
nature,  and  for  the  small  amount  of  $200  of  personalty  for  each 
family.  This  last  provision  looks  innocent  enough  and  incap- 
able of  abuse,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Assessors  juggle  with 
it.  Some  families  divide  ov^ruership  of  their  property  in  such 
a  way  that  this  exemption  is  made  to  apply  three  or  four  times 
in  a  single  family.  Its  commonest  abuse  is  in  subtracting  it 
from  the  completed  assessment  which  is  made  on  a  basis  of  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  real  values.  This  swells  the  $200  exemption 
to  $800  or  $1,000,  whereas  it  should  have  been  subtracted  from 
actual  values,  before  assessment  is  completed. 

The  other  exemptions  now  provided  by  law  are  as  follows:''' 

(1)  All  school  houses  and  church  buildings,  with  the  land 
owned  by  each,  up  to  ten  acres,  provided  it  is  not  leased  or 
used  for  profit,  and  also  the  parsonage  of  any  church  with  its 
land  up  to  one-half  acre. 

(2)  Graveyards. 

(3)  All  buildings  and  equipment  of  scientific,  literary  and 
benevolent  associations,  used  exclusively  for  scientific,  literary 
and  benevolent  purpases,  together  with  the  lands  occupied  by 
each,  up  to  five  acres,  if  not  leased  or  used  for  profit. 

(4)  All  moneys  and  credits  belonging  exclusively  to  univer- 
sities, colleges,  academies,  or  public  schools  of  any  kind,  or  to 
religious,  literary,  scientific  or  benevolent  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, not  exceeding  in  amounts  the  charter  provisions  in 
each  case. 

(5)  All  property  of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  All  property  belonging  to  any  county,  city,  town,  or 
school  district,  except  land  bid  off  for  counties  at  tax  sales. 

(7)  The  wearing  apparel  of  every  person. 

(8)  All  public  libraries. 

(9)  Family  libraries  and  school  books  of  every  person  and 
family,  not  exceeding  in  any  one  case  the  value  of  $50. 


"<  Gen'l.  statutes,  1901,  ch.  107.  ,, ->.\i\il?    -tf?^^. 
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(10)  All  memorial  halls  owned  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  land  in  each  case  up  to  one-half  acre. 

These  constitute  all  the  positive  exemptions  at  present  con- 
templated by  the  statute.  For  the  benefit  of  debtors  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  creditors  at  the  same  time,  provision  is 
made  that  debts  owing  in  good  faith  maj^  be  deducted  from 
gross  amount  of  credits  due.  Every  person  is  supposed  to  list 
all  money  in  his  possession,  and  all  credits  due  or  to  become 
due  him. 

These  are  the  general  rules  of  assessment,  and  the  machinery 
for  carrying  them  out  is  veiy  simple.  It  is  the  local  assessors. 
In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  the  mayor  and  council 
appoint  the  assessors  annually;  in  the  county  the  township 
trustee  is  the  local  assessor,  elected  yearly. 

But  for  the  government  of  this  assessment  machinery,  the 
regulations  are  intricate  and  complex.  In  other  words,  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  assess  all  property  uniformly  and  equitably, 
and  the  attempt  fails.  The  law  declares  in  plain  terms  that 
these  men  shall  assess  all  property  at  its  true  value  in  money. 
They  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  do  this,  and  the  property  owner 
likewise  may  be  required  by  the  assessor  to  verify  his  returns 
with  an'  oath.  The  law  is  plain  on  this  point,  100  per  cent,  is 
the  true  basis  of  valuation  contemplated.  Another  provision 
is  made,  which  on  its  face,  looks  like  a  very  wise  one.  Before 
the  assessors  begin  their  work  in  the  spring,  they  are  to  meet 
together  at  the  county  seat  and  there  agree  upon  an  "equal 
basis  of  valuation."  In  other  words,  they  are  to  decide  what 
100  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value  is,  when  applied  to  a  horse,  a 
cow,  a  wagon,  an  acre  of  land,  etc.  But  this  law  is  flagrantly 
violated  year  after  year.  No  better  evidence  of  this  is  needed 
than  the  official  minutes  of  these  annual  assessors'  meetings.  A 
few  caseg  are  cited  here  from  the  1897  reports,  for  illustrations :' 


» 13  Bureau  of  Lahor,  1897,  p.  14. 
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Basis  of  Assessment  of  Real  and  Personal  Property   for  1897,  as 
Agreed  Upon  Officially  by  Township  and  City  Assessors. 


County. 

Eealty. 

Personalty. 

Per  cent. 

25 

50 

33H 
100 
200 

40 
100 

20 

30 

20 

50 

Per  cent. 
25 

Chase     

38>^ 

50 

100 

Gove 

33^ 

40 

100 

33>^ 
30 

Wabaunsee 

33>i 

50 

An  investigator,  reporting  this  method  of  assessment  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  speaks  of  it  in  these  terms.^  "Most  astound- 
ing is  it  to  read  the  official  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  county 
boards  of  assessors  in  the  spring  of  1898.  In  advance  of  as- 
sessment these  boards  met  together  to  decide  whether  they  would 
follow  the  whole  state  law,  which  expressly  commands  the  as- 
sessment of  all  property  at  its  full  cash  value,  or  whether  they 
would  obey  one-third  the  law,  that  is,  assess  property  at  one- 
third  of  its  value ;  or  whether  they  would  only  obey  one-fifth  of 
the  law.  The  writer  attended  the  meeting  of  one  board,  where 
assessors  openly  stated  that  they  w^ould  not  pledge  themselves 
to  assess  at  any  fixed  ratio,  as  they  knew  that  some  of  the  as- 
sessors present  would  assess  it  a  less  ratio  than  that  which  was 
adopted,  whatever  that  might  be.  Harmony  was  finally  at- 
tained by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  to  assess  at  the  usual  ratiOj 
and  a  general  laugh  followed  the  inquiry  by  one  innocent  mem- 
ber as  to  what  that  ratio  was.     No  one  seemed  able  to  answer." 

The  minutes  of  Cherokee  county  are  equally  interesting.^** 
They  read:  "On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  assess  all  property 
at  its  actual  value,  but  after  much  discussion  the  motion  was  re- 
considered, and  the  following  substitute  chosen: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  in  future 
years  all  property  should  be  assessed  at  its  actual  cash  value. 

"On  motion  it  was  agreed  to  assess  all  personal  property  * 
*     *     at  50  per  cent,  of  its  actual  value. 


'  13  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  76. 
■"  13  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  58. 
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"On  motion  it  was  agreed  to  assess  all  real  estate  at  one-third 
its  actual  value." 

It  must  be  conceded  that  these  assessors  were  at  least  capable 
of  giving  good  advice  for  the  future,  even  if  they  did  not  follow 
it  themselves. 

Thus  from  county  to  county  the  agreed  basis  of  valuation 
fluctuates.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  statement  or  list  of 
property  commonly  dealt  with  by  the  assessors,  and  to  give  an- 
other concrete  example  of  astonishing  valuations,  the  schedule 
of  Dickinson  county  for  1898  is  presented." 

"Horses.  6  months  old,  and  under  1  year $5  to       $10 

Horses.   1  year  old.  and  nudor   -  years .$5   to        $15 

Hors'es,  2  years  old.  and  under  ?,  years .^10  to       $25 

Horses.  H  years  o!d.  and  over  ?.   years $5   to        $40 

Mules  and  asses.  6  months  old  and  over,  same  as  horses. 
Stallions  for  service,  12  times  fee. 
Jacks  for  service,  same  as  horses. 

Neat  cattle,  6  months  old  and  under  1  year $8  to       $12 

Neat  cattle,  1  year  old  and  under  2  years $12  to       $20 

Neat  cattle,  2  years  old  and  under  3  years $15  to       $25 

Neat  cattle,  .3  years  old  and  over $15  to       $40 

Fat  cattle,  per  pound 3^   to  4  cts. 

Sheep,  6  months  old  and  over $2 .  50 

Hogs,   per  cwt $2 .  50 

Farm  implements,  threshing  machines,  engines,  horsepowers, 
walgons  and  pleasure  carriages,  gold  and  silver  and  other 
watches,  at  judgment  of  assessor. 

Pianofortes    $50  to     $150 

Other    mnsic.'il    instruments    at   judsment    of   as'sei^sur. 

Wheat,  per  bushel 40  to  60  cts. 

Corn,  per  bushel    12  cents 

Rye,    per    bushel 20  cents. 

Oats,  per  bushel   12  cents. 

Kaflfeir   corn,    per    bushel 12  cents. 

Sorghum,  per  bushel    15  cents. 

All  other  items,  judgment  of  assessor. 

"On  motion  it  was  voted  to  deduct  the  constitutional  exemption    ($200)   from 
full  value  on  personal   property,  and  divide   the   remainder  by  3. 

"On  motion,  real  estate  to  be  assessed  at  one-fourth  its  actual  value." 

These  minutes  suggest  in  a  very  forcible  manner  what  sort 
of  uniformity  of  assessment  is  reached  throughout  the  state. 
This  is  certainly  a  queer  way  of  reaching  the  "uniform  and 
equal  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation"  contemplated  by  the 
constitution. 


"  13  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  60. 
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Speaking  of  these  minutes  given  above,  and  others  of  like 
tenor,  a  citizen  of  Kansas  very  tersely  said;  "Summed  up,  a 
system  that  will  permit  a  cow  to  cross  an  imaginary  line  and 
double  or  treble  her  value,  or  that  will  allow  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  next  county  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
to  shrink  in  value  one-half,  one-fourth,  or  have  no  value  at  all, 
and  treats  all  other  property  in  the  same  way,  or  that  encourages 
the  use  of  the  exemption  laws  as  shown  above,  should  be  im- 
mediately remedied  or  abolished,  or  failing  to  do  either,  the  age 
limit  for  '  mules  and  asses '  as  enumerated  in  the  above  schedules, 
should  be  extended  to  include  the  citizen  and  voter,  and  count 
us  all  in  where  we  belong.  "^^ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  true  character  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  assessors,  and  to  show  that  they  adjourn, 
from  their  preliminary  meeting  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  disregar-ding  the  first  law  enacted  for  their  guidance.  There 
are  various  other  regulations,  better  obeyed,  which  give  them  a 
working  program.  Some  of  these  laws  will  now  be  examined, 
together  with  the  result  of  their  operation.  The  general  statute 
now  has  separate  and  distinct  provisions  for  real  estate,  per- 
sonal property,  railways,  banks  and  bankers,  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  companies.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  is  best  to  examine  briefly  the  assessment 
of  the  first  two  general  classes, — realty  and  personalty, — and 
then  the  separate  classes  differentiated  from  these. 

The  listing  and  valuation  of  real  estate  falls  to  the  assessor, 
fortunately,  but  once  in  two  years,  and  not  annually  as  is  the 
case  with  personal  property.  He  is  to  view  the  land  in  ques- 
tion, examine  the  improvements,  and  lump  all  together.  Re- 
turns are  to  be  made  in  full  to  the  county  clerks  by  May  10.  A 
strong  oath  is  provided  for  the  assessor  as  a  final  goad  to  honesty. 
Iron-clad  oaths  are  also  provided  in  the  case  of  personal  prop- 
erty to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  annual  returns. 

The  great  crying  evil  of  assessment  as  applied  today  is  its 


"  1.*?  Bureau  of  Labor,  pt.   i. 
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inequality.  Under-assessment  is  of  coui*se  the  rule.  But  tliis 
rule  does  not  work  uniformly,  and  hence  inequalities  do  not 
tend  to  become  leveled  down.  Flagrant  violations  of  uniformity 
appear  as  between  individuals,  between  localities,  and  between 
classes  of  property.  The  general  omnipresent  evil  of  under-as- 
sessment is  graphically  represented  in  the  diagram  below: 


Plate     I. — Relation    of     Assessed    Valuation     to   True   Valuation, 

1860-1890 


Year 

Millions  of  dollars 
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^                          ■                           '                            '                          ' 
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TTrn  -  assesjfeiyaluation      i       i  •  true  valuQt/on 


True  valuations  are  taken  from  the  United  States  census  re- 
ports, and  the  assessed  valuations  are  those  returned  by  county 
clerks  to  the  state  auditor. 

Since  more  and  more  property  escapes  assessment  and  taxa- 
tion as  shown  above, — 28.1  per  cent,  in  1860,  80.7  per  cent,  in 
1890, — the  question  presents  itself,  M'^hat  class  of  property  is 
it  that  escapes?  The  answer  is,  the  larger  the  property,  the 
smaller  is  its  rate  of  assessment.  The  truth  of  this  statement 
is  illustrated  in  the  authentic  table  below : 
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AseHSSMENT  Rates  on  Small  Properties,  Large  Properties,  and  Other 
Classes  of  Property.'^ 

IOC  percent.     Rate  required  by  law  on  all  property. 


90- 


80- 


70- 


60- 


SO- 


SO- 


SO— 


10- 


1  per  cent. 


0  per  cent.  — 


56 


25 


Farms  worth  $500  and  ander. 


Farms  worth  $500  to  $1,000. 


Farms  worth  $5,000. 

Farms  worth  $10,000. 

Goods  and  chattels. 
Packing  houses. 
Money . 


.9       Mortgages,  notes  and  bonds. 


Debts  and  accounts. 


1=  The  sources  of  this  table  make  it  of  peculiar  value.     It  is  based    (a)    on 
actuaJ  sales  of  real  estate;  1,648  sales  in  30  counties  (13  Burecm  of  Labor,  pt.  I, 
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When  once  the  assessor  has  broken  away  from  the  law  regu- 
lating his  conduct  and  requiring  the  100-per  cent,  basis  of  valua- 
tion, he  has  no  longer  any  guiding  principles,  except  such  con- 
siderations as  come  up  in  each  individual  case  of  assessment. 
A  small  holding  he  accordingly  assesses  at  something  like  its 
real  value;  but  in  the  case  of  a  large  holding,  he  is  willing  to 
knock  off  a  few  thousands,  since  this  still  leaves  a  large  sum. 
But  should  he  reduce  the  value  of  a  small  holding  even  a  few 
hundred,  there  would  be  nothing  left.  Then  there  is  another 
factor  of  some  importance,  namely,  the  prestige  and  general 
influence  of  the  person  with  the  large  holding.  He  is  more 
likely  to  be  favored  with  a  lenient  assessment,  than  is  his  hum- 
ble neighbor.  These  thing's  partly  explain  the  great  disparities 
seen  in  the  table  above. 

Inequalities  between  persons  in  the  same  county  are  over- 
whelmingly numerous.  Only  a  few  instances  will  be  given  here, 
but  they  could  be  multiplied  almost  without  limit.  In  Saline 
county  two  160-acre  farms  were  sold,  one  for  $5,000,  the  other 
for  $1,000.  The  assessment  on  them  the  same  year  was,  re- 
spectively, $600  and  $500.  In  Cowley  county,  the  same  year, 
one  fann  sold  for  $800.  another  for  $2,400.  Both  were  assessed 
at  $200."  In  these  cases,  bona  fide  sales  were  made,  a  fact 
which  strongly  emphasizes  this  evil  of  inequality  between  in- 
dividuals. "We  may  add  two  cases  from  Douglas  county,  where 
the  true  value  was  set  by  appraisers  of  probated  estate.  In 
case  number  one,  household  goods  were  appraised  at  $128,  but 
assessed  at  $215,  or  168  per  cent,  of  true  value.  In  case  number 
two,  goods  and  chattels  were  appraised  at  $56,000,  but  assessed 
at  $275,  that  is.  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  tme  value."  These 
cases  are  typical  and  must  stand  for  that  wide  and  general  class 
of  individual  inequalities  which  is  one  curse  of  the  present  as- 
sessment svstem. 


1897):  .and  (li^  on  in-oliatptl  ostatos  ns  follows:  Goods  and  chattels.  247  ps- 
tates  In  9  counties;  notes  and  mortgages,  115  estates  in  7  counties;  debts  and 
accounts,  34  estates  in  4  counties;  money,  134  estates  in  8  counties;  (14  Bureau 
of  Labor,  p.  8,  ff.)  ;  (c)  packing  house  returns  of  capital  invested,  as  reported 
In  13  Bureau  of  Labor,  pt.  I. 

'•  9  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  718. 

"  14  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  30. 
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A  third  class  of  inequalities  is  that  between  different  local- 
ities. The  preparation  of  the  assessore  at  their  preliminary 
county  meeting  where  the  "basis  of  valuation"  is  settled,  makes 
this  follow  as  a  necessary  result.  Evils  here  are  most  prevalent 
of  all,  but  only  a  few  typical  cases  can  be  cited  at  this  point. 
In  the  year  1901.  for  example,  horses  were  assessed  as  low  as  $1 
in  one  county,  and  as  high  as  $150  in  another.  The  minimum 
assessment  of  cattle  varied  from  $1  to  $15 ;  gold  watches  from 
$1  to  $100;  pianos  from  $5  to  $500.  Other  pergonal  property 
was  assessed  in  mof?t  counties  at  one-third  its  real  value;  in 
McPherson  county  at  20  per  cent. ;  in  Eeno,  adjoining  this 
«oimty,  at  100  per  cent.,  and  in  other  counties  ' '  at  the  discretion 
of  the  assessor.  "^"^  In  some  counties  grain  in  store  was  not  as- 
sessed at  all,  but  was  entirely  ignored  by  the  township  assessors. 
In  many  counties  household  furniture  of  all  kinds, — plate, 
jewelry,  musical  instruments,  etc., — was  lumped  at  from  $20  to 
$50  per  family,  regardless  of  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  same. 

So  on  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  room  for  even  a 
hope  of  justice  as  between  different  localities. 

There  are  yet  other  evils  inherent  in  the  system.  The  charge 
of  double  taxation  is  one  of  the  commonest.  It  comes  in  many 
forms.  To  the  farmer  it  is  a  concrete  evil.  Farmer  A,  for  in- 
stance, owns  a  cow  worth  $50.  on  which  he  pays  taxes.  Next 
year  Farmer  B  buys  this  cow  at  a  public  sale,  giving  in  exchange 
his  note  at  one  year  for  $50.  There  is  still  the  one  piece  of 
productive  property — the  cow — worth  $50,  but  if  the  assessor 
does  his  duty,  he  finds  and  lists  $100  worth  of  property,  that 
is,  A  $50  on  the  note  and  B  $50  on  the  cow.  Where  he  found 
$50  the  year  before,  he  now  finds  $100.  The  temptation  to 
violate  the  law  here  is  very  strong,  too  strong,  in  fact,  for  the 
average  citizen.  But  the  table  given  on  a  preceding  page  shows 
that  uine-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  notes  are  taxed;  that  is, 
nine  out  of  a  thousand. 

Assessment  of  mortgages  is  open  to  the  same  objection  among 
holders  of  encumbered  estates.  Two  men  seem  to  be  taxed  on 
the  same  piece  of  property  when  both  land  and  mortgage  are 
taxed  at  their  full  value.     The  situs  of  the  mortgage  is  declared 


'^'^  Repot  of  A'flHS.  Stale  Tax  Comm..  1001,  p.   10. 
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to  be  the  owner's  residence.^^  Should  he  happen  to  hold  a  mort- 
gage on  land  in  some  state  like  California,  considering  the  mort- 
gage a  part  interest  in  the  real  estate,  he  would  be  taxed  twice 
on  the  mortgage,  according  to  law.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
mortgages,  as  well  as  notes,  practically  exempt  themselves  from 
taxation  entirely.  They  produce  no  revenue  to  the  state  or 
municipalities,  but  their  continuance  on  the  taxable  list  of  the 
statutes  doubtless  serves  to  maintain  their  interest  rates  at  a 
somewhat  higher  level  than  the  normal. 

With  money,  about  the  same  thing  is  true  at  present.  The 
assessor  is  supposed  to  find  it  all.  But  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
1901,  when  the  bank  deposits,  alone,  aside  from  all  moneys  out- 
side, amounted  to  over  $70,000,000,  the  Kansas  assessors  were 
only  able  to  find  $3,059,424.i« 

These  evils  of  under-listing  and  n  on -listing  cannot  be  entirely 
grouped  under  the  old-fashioned  sin  of  dishonesty.  There  is 
an  element  of  self-defence  in  it.  Each  Icnows  the  prevailing 
custom,  and  must  defend  himself  accordingly.  Love  of  fair 
play,  it  is  highly  possible,  w^ould  ensure  a  cheerful  listing  of  all 
the  property  of  an  individual,  did  he  feel  any  assurance  that 
his  neighbors  too  were  being  assessed  at  full  values. 

Assessment  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  state  follows  the  caprice 
of  the  local  assessors,  but  is  usually  at  a  small  fraction  of  the 
capital  actually  invested. 

The  assessor's  directions  for  assessing  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers are  very  meager.  He  simply  takes  their  statement 
of  the  average  value  of  stock  on  hand  during  the  year.  Banks 
and  bankers  are  reached  by  assessing  the  capital  stock  and 
surplus  at  the  bank,  regardless  of  where  stockholders  may  live. 

For  the  assessment  of  corporations  a  few  special  regulations 
have  been  differentiated  from  the  general  mass  of  tax  laws. 
Railroads,  sleeping  car  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, have  now  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  local  assessors, 
and  given  to  state  boards.  Express  companies  are  still  subject 
to  the  cnide,  primitive  method  of  local  assessment. 

The  assessment  of  railroads  is  made  annually  by  the  state 


"  5  Kan.  A.,  90. 

^*  Report  of  Katvi.  Hlate  Tax  Comni.,  1901,  p.  10. 
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board  of  five  men, — lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  treas- 
urer, auditor,  and  attorney-general.  Real  estate  not  connected 
with  the  track,  however,  is  assessed  locally,  the  same  as  other 
real  estate.  But  that  which  constitutes  the  right-of-way,  depot 
grounds,  etc.,  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  state  board.  In 
making  the  annual  assessment  of  railroads,  this  board  proceeds 
with  two  things  in  view,  namely,  the  value  of  the  fixed  plant, 
and  the  value  of  the  rolling  stock,  both  of  which  are  considered 
as  personal  property.^®  The  guiding  principle  seems  to  be  the 
cost  of  construction,  checked  up  against  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion. Minutes  of  the  state  board  bear  out  this  idea.  No  serious 
effort  is  made  to  reach  the  franchise  value,  although  the  impression 
is  growing  that  this  can  be  no  longer  neglected  with  indifference. 
It  is  interesting  to  follow  a  case  of  assessment  by  this  board. 
According  to  law,  the  board  meets  on  the  third  Monday  in  April, 
and  has  before  it  for  consideration  the  sworn  statements  sent  in 
by  the  railroads  of  the  state.  The  law  provides  that  this  state- 
ment shall  set  forth ; 

(1)  the  statistics  of  right-of-way,  track  and  road-bed,  length 
of  main  track  in  Kansas  and  its  total  length,  its  proportion  in 
each  city,  township,  and  county. 

(2)  length,  location,  etc.,  of  side  tracks. 

(3)  complete  list  of  location,  value,  etc.,  of  depots,  station- 
houses,  water  stations  and  all  other  buildings. 

(4)  number  of  ties  in  track  per  mile;  weight  of  iron  or  steel 
rails  per  yard  used  in  main  or  side  tracks ;  what  joints  or  chairs 
are  used  in  track;  the  ballasting  of  road,  whether  with  gravel 
or  dirt;  the  length  of  time  iron  has  been  used,  and  length  of 
time  road  has  been  built. 

(5)  full  value  of  rolling  stock.  This  list  shall  distinctly  set 
forth  the  number,  class  and  value  of  all  locomotives,  passenger 
cars,  sleeping  cars,  dining  cars,  vTrecking  cars,  pay  cars,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  cars  owned  or  leased  by  said  company. 

(6)  (a)  The  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized  and  number 
of  shares  into  which  such  stock  is  divided;  (b)  amount  of  capital 
stock  paid  up;  (c)  market  value  of  such  stock.  If  no  market 
value,  then  actual  value. 


"9  Kan.  A.,  545. 
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(7)  A  detailed  inventory  of  all  tools,  repair  materials,  and 
aD  other  personal  property. 

These  are  the  facts  in  the  order  which  the  law  states, 
and  these  constitute  the  working  data  of  the  board.  The  only 
expert  testimony  heard  by  the  board  is  that  of  the  attorneys 
and  tax  agents  of  the  roads  who  appear  and  seek  reduction  in 
their  valuations. 

The  board  after  more  or  less  deliberation  fixes  upon  the  value 
of  the  rolling  stock.  In  the  minutes  of  one  meeting,  for  instance, 
it  is  said  that  by  "personal  inspection"  they  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing valuations:-"  locomotives,  cost  new  $7,500,  assessed  at 
$2,500;  sleeping  cars,  cost  $16,000,  assessed  $6,000;  dining  ears, 
cost  $11,000,  assessed  $4,000;  pay  cars,  cost  $4,000,  assessed 
$1,500;  and  so  on  down  the  entire  list  of  rolling  stock  to  "inibble 
and  push  cars," — ^cost  $30,  assessed  $10.  The  board  that  fixed 
these  values  next  proceeded  by  "unauimous  vote"  to  assess  the 
fixed  plant  of  several  roads,  by  assessments  varying  from  $2,000 
to  $7,500  per  mile.  After  having  assessed  the  Santa  Fe,  Union 
Pacific  and  some  of  the  other  most  important  roads  of  the  state, 
the  board  fell  into  a  thoughtful  mood  and  devoted  one  whole 
meeting  to  the  question  of  a  proper  basis  for  assessing  right-of- 
way,  road  bed,  trackage,  etc.  "The  value  of  a  line  of  rail- 
road," declared  the  board,  "is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  most 
potential  factors  in  determining  such  value  may  be  named  as 
follows."  Here  the  board  laid  down  a  series  of  seven  proposi- 
tions, the  last  of  which  is  a  blanket  provision  including  all  the 
rest.     The  seven  factors  are : 

(1)  actual  cost  of  road  ready  for  use, 

(2)  business  afforded  by  countiy  along  the  road, 

(3)  business  done  by  road,  considering  competition, 

(4)  cost  of  operation, 

(5)  terminal  facility  advantages, 

(6)  whether  a  trunk  line  or  feeder  of  a  trunk  line, 

(7)  "What  is  actual  value  of  road  today?" 

This  illustrates  the  gropings  of  the  board  after  some  true 
test  of  faculty  or  ability  of  the  roads  to  pay  taxes.     The  quest 


'  Ansessment   of  R.  R.  Property,  <tc.     Pamphlet.     Topeka,   1891. 
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is  rather  a  baffling  one  thus  far.  Aside  from  these  data,  the 
board  has  access  to  the  reports  of  gross  and  net  earnings  so  far 
as  these  are  returned  to  the  state  board  of  railroad  commission- 
el's.  But  some  roads  refuse  to  make  these  returns,  and  others 
use  book-keeping  which  is  more  misleading  than  enlightening. 
So  the  board  of  assessors  scarcely  hope  to  attain  more  than  a 
rough  justice.  Considering  all  methods  of  assessment  thus  far 
observed,  the  conclusion  seems  warranted  that  railroads  are 
assessed  low,  but  not  so  low  as  other  forms  of  property. 

It  is  a  matter  of  belief,  based  on  common  observation,  that 
personal  property  in  a  community  as  old  as  Kansas,  should  be 
at  least  equal  in  value  to  the  real  property.  But  personal  prop- 
erty and  railroads  are  falling  so  far  behind  real  estate  in  the 
assessment  returns  that  Kansas  seems  rapidly  tending  towards 
a  single  tax  on  land  and  land-improvements. 

The  situation  is  accurately  exhibited  in  the  interesting  dia- 
gram following : 
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Plate  II.— Assessment  of  Real  Estate,  Pebsoxal  Propebtt,  and  Rail- 

BOADS. 

Showing  increase  in  assessment  of  real  estate,  relatively  and  absolutely, 
from  1873  to  1902. 
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Prior  to  1873  railroads  were  not  separated  from  other  per- 
sonal property  in  the  assessment  returns,  and  hence  the  table 
begins  at  that  year. 

The  state  board  of  railroad  assessors  has  also  within  the  pur- 
view of  its  authority  the  assessment  of  Pullman  and  other  sleep- 
ing cars.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  require  full  re- 
ports covering  capital  stock,  cost  of  equipment,  gross  earnings, 
operating  expenses,  dividends  declared,  miles  nur  in  Kansas, 
and  total  mileage.  "Miles  traveled"  is  the  basis  of  the  propor- 
tion used  in  determining  the  value  of  the  equipment  assignable 
■•"o  Kansas.  Since  these  cars  make  regular  trips,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  what  proportion  of  their  run  is  within  the  limits  of 
Kansas  and  what  proportion  elsewhere.  Each  car  is  usually 
assessed  at  from  $4,000  to  $6,000.  If  half  its  run  is  in  Kansas, 
then  half  the  value  of  the  car  is  considered  taxable  in  Kansas. 
These  cars  yielded  a  tax  in  1902  of  $8,655.19.^^  The  same  year 
this  company  paid  a  total  tax  in  Michigan  of  $6.45.^^  This 
beggarly  amount  was  due  to  a  defect  in  the  wording  of  the  law, 
by  which  the  technical  rights  of  interstate  commerce  were 
trenched  upon.-^ 

The  railroad  companies  using  the  Pullman  ears  are  held  liable 
for  the  tax  on  them.  The  law  for  assessing  Pullman  cars  pro- 
vides that  the  proper  persons  shall  list  "all  sleeping  cars,  din- 
ing cars,  palace  or  other  cars  that  make  regular  trips  over  any 
railroad  in  this  state,  and  not  o^\Tied  by  such  railroad  company." 
By  the  wording  of  this  statute,  it  is  evident,  that  cars  not  used 
regularly,  such  as  refrigerator  and  fruit  cars,  escape  assessment 
and  taxation  altogether.  And  this  is  becoming  an  item  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

In  the  assessment  of  express  companies  the  gross  error  is  still 
embraced  of  ignoring  the  unity  of  this  class  of  property.  Each 
individual  horse,  wagon,  and  pouch  is  assessed  as  though  it 
were  a  separate  and  independent  piece  of  property  used  wholly 
for  local  purposes.  And  this  is  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  contrary  rulings  in  the  case  of 


-'  17  R.  R.  Comm.  Report. 

^  2  Report,  Board  of  State  Tax  Comm.,  Michigan,  p.  78-9. 

^■'  Far<jo  vs.  Michigan,  121  U.  8.,  2'oO. 
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railroads,  telegraph  companies,  sleeping  ear  companies,  and 
lastly,  in  the  case  of  express  companies  themselves.  The  fam- 
ous case  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  Adams  Express  Company 
vs.  Ohio  State  Auditor,-*  in  which  Chief  Justice  Fuller  renders 
an  opinion  against  the  express  company.  One  of  the  best  pro- 
nouncements ever  made  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  however, 
was  that  given  by  Justice  Brewer  on  a  rehearing  of  this  case. 
Since  this  celebrated  utterance  applies  to  express  companies  in 
all  the  states  the  following  w^ords  are  quoted  from  it: 

"Now,  it  is  a  cardinal  rule  which  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  whatever  property  is  worth  for  the  purposes  of  income 
and  sale,  it  is  also  worth  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  *  *  * 
If  a  statute  properly  Cv.r'strued,  contemplates  only  the  taxation 
of  horses  and  wagons,  then  those  belonging  to  an  express  company, 
can  be  taxed  at  no  higher  value  than  those  belonging  to  a 
farmer.  But  if  the  state  comprehends  all  property  in  its  scheme 
of  taxation,  then  the  good  will  of  an  organized  and  established 
industry  must  be  recognized  as  a  thing  of  value.  The  capital 
stock  of  a  corporation  and  the  shares  in  a  joint  stock  company 
represent  not  only  the  tangible  property  but  also  the  intangible, 
including  therein  all  corporate  franchises  and  contracts  and 
good  will  of  the  concern. 

"Now  the  same  reality  of  its  value  of  its  intangible  property 
exists  when  a  company  does  not  confine  its  work  to  the  limits  of 
a  single  State.  Take  for  instance,  the  Adams  Express  Company. 
According  to  the  returns  filed  by  it  with  the  auditor  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  as  shown  in  the  record  of  these  cases,  its  number  of 
shares  was  120,000,  the  market  value  of  each  $140  to  $150. 
Taking  the  smaller  sum  gives  the  value  of  the  company's  prop- 
erty taken  as  an  entirety  as  $16,800,000.  In  other  fwords,  it  is 
worth  that  for  the  purposes  of  income  to  the  holders  of  the 
stock,  and  for  the  purposes  of  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  land. 
But  in  the  same  return,  it  shows  that  the  value  of  its  real  estate 
owned  in  Ohio  was  only  $25,170 ;  of  its  real  estate  owned  outside 
of  Ohio,  $3,005,157.52 ;  or  a  total  of  $3,030,326.52 ;  the  value  of 
its  personal  property  in  Ohio,  $42,065;  of  personal  property 
outside   of   Ohio,   $1,117,426.05;   or   a  total   of   $1,159,491.05; 

»•  165  U.  B..  194. 
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making  a  total  valuation  of  its  tangible  property,  $4,189,818.57, 
and  upon  that  basis  it  insists  that  taxes  shall  be  levied.  But 
what  a  mockery  of  substantial  justice  it  would  be  for  a  corpora- 
tion whose  property  is  worth  to  its  stockholders  for  the  purposes 
of  income  and  sale,  $16,800,000,  to  be  adjudged  liable  for  taxa- 
tion on  only  one-fourth  that  amount.  The  value  which  prop- 
erty bears  in  the  market,  the  amount  for  which  its  stock  can 
be  bought  and  sold,  is  the  real  value.  Business  men  do  not  pay 
cash  for  property  in  moonshine  or  dreamland.  Thej^  buy  and 
pay  for  that  which  is  of  value  in  its  power  to  produce  income, 
or  for  purposes  of  sale. 

'*In  conclusion,  let  us  say,  that  this  is  eminently  a  practical 
age;  that  courts  must  recognize  things  as  they  are  and  as  pos- 
sessing a  value  which  is  accorded  to  them  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  that  no  fine-spun  theories  about  situs  should  inter- 
fere to  enable  these  large  corporations  whose  business  is  carried 
on  through  many  States,  to  escape  from  bearing  in  each  State 
such  a  burden  of  taxation  as  a  fair  distribution  of  the  actual 
value  of  their  property  among  those  States  requires." 

Pending  this  decision,  some  express  companies  were  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  escape  taxation  altogether.  The  United 
States  Express  Company,  for  example,  filed  with  the  Kansas 
board  of  railroad  commissioners,  a  very  brief  report  concerning 
its  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  its  mileage,  etc.,  and  concluded 
its  statement  with  this  interesting  declaration:  "This  company 
has  prepared  this  report,  giving  such  infoimation  as  it  is  able 
to  give  at  this  time,  but  it  is  given  under  protest,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  business  of  the  United  States  Express  Company  is  inter- 
state commerce  and  is  regulated  only  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  State  of  Kansas  has  no  authority 
to  exact  reports  concerning  its  business  or  to  impose  taxation 
on  it  thereunder."  This  statement  is  duly  sworn  to  by  the 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  Express  company.-^  The 
personal  property  reported  by  this  company  in  Kansas  (it 
having  no  realty  here)  w^as  $500;  its  mileage  in  Kansas  one 
twenty-fifth  of  its  total  mileage,  and  its  gross  earnings  for  the 


»» 13  Annual  Report,  Board  R.  R.  Comm.,  p.  245. 
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state,  $16,601.50.  The  tax  on  this  $500  of  personalty  would 
have  amounted  to  some  $20.  and  the  attempt  was  even  made  to 
dodge  this.  A  distribution  of  the  market  value  of  this  corpora- 
tion, accordino-  to  mileage,  would  have  assigned  to  Kansas  one 
twenty-fifth  of  $10,000,000.  or  $400,000. 

Under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  there  could  not  be  a  com- 
plete evasion  of  all  taxes.  But  instead  of  applying  the  method 
of  valuation  to  these  companies  which  Justice  Brewer  com- 
mended as  fair,  their  assessment  is  left  entirely  to  the  local  as- 
sessors. They  assess  a  few  horses,  wagons,  pouches  and  safes, 
and  a  small  amount  of  realty,  with  no  consideration  of  their 
income  producing  po\\'er  as  parts  of  a  great  business  unity. 
Thus  the  United  States  Express  company  in  1908  paid  a  few 
dollars  tax  in  Topeka  (its  principal  Kansas  office)  on  ,$365 
worth  of  property,  and  a  city  license  fee  of  $100.  Or  take  the 
1902  report  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  for  instance.-® 
They  report  a  dividend  of  $8  a  share  on  120,000  shares,  that 
is.  $960,000  for  the  year.  They  have  no  realty  in  Kansas  and 
only  $3,040  worth  of  personalty.  If  their  earnings  are  appor- 
tioned to  Kansas  according  to  their  mileage,  then  1.48  per  cent, 
of  the  dividend,  or  $14,177  is  due  to  the  Kansas  business.-^  This 
would  represent  a  net  income  on  $3,040  of  $14,177  in  one  year. 
Since  the  state  tax  rate  in  1902  was  5j^  mills,  then  if  this  prop- 
erty Avere  really  assessed,  as  reported,  at  $3,040,  this  express 
company  paid  to  the  state  in  taxes  the  municificent  sum  of 
$16.72.  State  and  local  taxes  together  would  swell  the  total 
taxation  on  $3,040  to  $133.76.  This  paltry  figure  is  made  some- 
what larger  by  license  fees  charged  in  a  few  of  the  cities,  but 
in  any  event,  it  is  absurdly  low. 

The  American  PiXpress  Company  reports  $6,973.87  worth  of 
personalty  in  Kansas,  and  no  realty.-'*  By  their  system  of 
bookkeeping  they  show  $7,883.33  of  gross  earnings  in  the  state, 
and  $20,993.53  of  gross  expenses.  Yet  they  show  no  disposition 
to  quit  the  state. 

The  Pacific  Express  Company  is  the  most  extensive  one  in  the 


'« 17  Report,  Board  R.  R.  Comm.,  p.  69.  ff. 

'-' ToI;iI    Riiilioad    Miloa?ie   in    V.   S.,    :'.a.(il7   lules":    Tutal    Itailroad    Miloase   ia 
Kans..   ~^:V2  miles. 

«  17  RepU,  R.  R.   Comm.,  p    70. 
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state,  having  one-sixth  of  its  total  railroad  mileage  here.  They 
report  dividends  in  1902  of  13 >^  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock, 
or  $810,000  of  dividends.  The  value  of  their  tangible  property 
in  the  state  does  not  appear  in  their  report.  One-sixth  of  their 
market  value,  however,  is  $1,000,000,  counting  the  stock  at  par. 
But  the  present  method  of  assessment  can  take  no  cognizance 
of  this.  In  Topeka,  where  their  largest  office  in  the  state  is  lo- 
cated, tax  is  paid  on  a  $600  assessment.  This  includes  a  build- 
ing on  leased  land."^ 

The  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company  has  about  the  same  mile- 
age in  Kansas  as  the  Pacific,  but  it  constitutes  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  their  total  mileage.  They  are  capitalized  at  $8,000,000. 
They  report  dividends  of  8  per  cent,  for  1902,  or  $640,000.  In 
the  matter  of  unintelligible  reporting,  they  easily  take  the  lead. 
Under  ''operating  expenses"  we  find  these  items r'^" 

"Salaries  of  general  officers $201 ,  900  00 

Stationery  and  printing 6,852,670  81 

Stationery  and   printing,   general   offices 120,467  75" 

Aside  from  their  license  fee  of  $100,  they  paid  taxes  in  To- 
peka in  1903  on  an  assessment  of  $1,855  of  realty  and  personalty. 

A  great  part  of  the  business  of  these  five  express  companies^ 
is  transacted  through  the  himdreds  of  depot  offices  in  the  small 
towns  and  villages  of  the  state,  without  the  expense  to  the  com- 
panies of  maintaining  separate  offices  and  buildings.  In  these- 
cases,  of  course,  there  is  practically  no  tangible  property  to  as- 
sess. Surely  the  public  welfare  demands  that  these  companies 
be  subject  to  assessment  by  a  state  board. 

All  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  with  wires  crossing 
county  lines  come  under  the  authority  of  the  state  board  of  tele- 
graph and  telephone  assessors.  The  constitution  of  this  board 
is  identical  with  the  board  of  railroad  assessors,  but  it  meets  one 
week  earlier  in  April  of  each  year.  Detailed  reports  are  called 
for  from  the  various  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  of  the 
state,  and  these  companies  are  also  given  a  hearing  before  the 
board.     They  regularly  ask  for  a  reduction  over  the  preceding 

2*  Private  letter  of  County  Treasurer  of  Shawnee  county,   Kans.,  Feb.  2,   1Q04.. 
•0  17  Rept.,  R.  R.   Comm. 
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year's  assessment.  The  board  makes  "construction  and  busi- 
ness" of  each  plant  the  basis  of  valuation.  Franchises  are  not 
considered,  but  the  board  fixes  the  value  of  this  property  by  com- 
parison with  the  valuation  of  other  personal  property  within  the 
state.^^ 

Assessment  of  street  cars  is  still  in  the  dark  ages  of  progress. 
Here  also  only  tangible  property  is  considered.  This  can  hardly 
be  called  a  rough  approximation  to  real  values.  The  operations 
of  this  scheme  cause  the  wild  fluctuations  exhibited  in  the  brief 
table  below: 

Assessment  of  Street  Cars.^'- 


County. 

Cost  of 
plant. 

Assessed 
value. 

Per  cent  of 
cost. 

$425,000 
124,000 
49,241 
25,000 
134,050 
85,438 

$842,729 

$25,400 

9, 120 

200 

220 

6,000 

35,1.50 

5.9 

7.3 

Cowlev 

.4 

.8 

Crawford 

Leavenworth 

4.4 
41.1 

$76,090 

9. 

.  Interurban  and  intercounty  car  lines  are  rapidly  multiplying 
and  promise  to  produce  even  wider  disparities  in  assessment 
than  the  above,  unless  state  assessment  is  provided. 

Insurance  companies  constitute  a  form  of  corporation  that  the 
state  also  finds  it  difficult  to  tax  wisely.  Their  tangible  prop- 
erty— what  little  they  may  have — is  assessed  and  taxed  through 
the  local  agencies.  The  state  insurance  department  exacts  fees 
of  different  kinds,  amounting  practically  to  a  tax.  Every  fire 
insurance  company  doing  business  in  a  city  where  there  is  a  fire 
department  worth  $1,000  or  more,  must  pay  to  the  superintendent 
of  insurance  $2  on  every  $100  received  from  premiums  on  fire 
and  lightning  policies  within  that  city.  This  money  then  goes 
into  the  funds  of  the  Firemen 's  Relief  Association  of  the  various 
cities,  now  112  in  number,  meeting  the  requirements.  In  1897, 
$16,239.90  was  received  from  this  source;  in  1900,  $20,640.26; 
in  1901,  $22,561.95. 


«  Genl.  Stat,  1901,  ch.  107,  art.  5. 
«»13  Bureau  of  Labor,  1897,  p.  118-20. 
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Still  further  exactions  are  made  of  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies doing'  business  in  the  state.  For  several  years  they  paid 
annually  to  the  insurance  department  2  per  cent,  on  all  pre- 
miums received.  In  1898  this  was  increased  to  a  payment  of  4 
per  cent,  on  all  premiums  received  during  the  year. 

The  insurance  department  costs  the  state  from  $6,000  to 
$9,000  a  year,  but  returns  in  the  way  of  taxes  and  fees  some 
$130,000.='^ 

In  June,  1902,  211  insurance  companies  were  doing  business 
in  the  state. 

The  foregoing  account  of  assessment,  supplemented  as  it  is  with 
numerous  concrete  and  authentic  examples,  is  deemed  sufficient 
to  show  the  gross  excess  of  inequalities  prevailing  under  present 
methods.  These  are  necessary  evils  while  the  present  "sj^stem" 
remains  in  force.  To  level  off  the  worst  of  these  inequalities 
there  is  employed  the  machinery  of  state  and  county  boards  of 
"equalization."  The  three  commissioners  in  each  county  sit  as 
a  board  of  equalization  when  the  assessment  returns  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  county  clerk,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  inspect  the 
valuations  returned  for  all  the  property  in  the  coiuity,  to  listen 
to  all  complaints,  and  to  equalize  the  assessments  made  by  the 
several  assessors  by  raising  or  lowering  the  values  as  they  see 
fit.  The  abstract  of  this  assessment  roll  as  thus  ' '  equalized ' '  goes 
before  the  state  board  of  equalization  (secretary  of  state,  auditor, 


''  Receipts  of  Insurance  Department : 

1900  1901 

For  agents'  licenses $19,40100  $17,95175 

For  cliarter  fees 1 ,  190  00  830  00 

For  annual   statements 7,275  00  7,780  00 

For  State  school  fund 6,300  00  6,650  00 

For   taxes 75,698  96  82,025  44 

For    examinations 2 ,  013  46 

For  firemen's  relief  fund 20,640  26  22,56195 

For  miscellaneous  fees 97  70  97  36 

$130,602  92  $139,909  96 
EJxpenditures  of  Insurance  Department : 

1900  1901 

Maintenance  of  department $6,734  07  $9,087  70 

Firemen's  relief  fund 20,640  26  22,56195 

$27,374  33  $31,649  66 
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and  treasurer).  This  board  tries  to  strike  a  rough  justice  among 
the  counties  by  raising  the  assessment  of  one  county  10  per  cent., 
lowering  another  5  per  cent.,  and  so  on,  but  not  reducing  the  ag- 
gregate assessment.  (However,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
lower  the  aggregate  assessment,  the  statute  to  the  contrary  not- 
•withstanding.)  Comity  attorneys  appear  before  the  board  and 
ask  for  reductions,  when  they  fear  their  county  is  likely  to  pay 
more  state  tax  than  its  share. 

But  the  task  before  these  boards  is  too  great  for  them  or  any 
similar  board  to  perform.  Such  chaotic  assessments  cannot  be 
equalized,  and  the  most  that  is  accomplished  is  merely  to  mit- 
igate the  evils  and  thus  perpetuate  a  bad  system.  Since  no 
assessment  is  either  high  or  low,  except  in  comparison  with  some 
other  assessment,  and  no  man  knows  his  neighbor's  assessment, 
it  follo\\'s  that  few  men  appear  before  the  county  boards  of 
equalization  and  ask  for  a  change  in  their  valuation.  The  few 
men  who  do  appear  are  not  as  a  rule  men  with  the  small  hold- 
ings and  whose  assessments  are  the  highest. 

Wlien  this  so-called  equalization  is  completed,  the  next  steps 
are  the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes.  The  county  coimnissioners 
levy  and  apportion  the  county  taxes  among  the  townships.  The 
tOA\Tiship  trustee  levies  the  township  tax.  In  school  districts  the 
school  tax  is  levied  or  voted  at  the  annual  school  meeting,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  early  New  England  town  meetings.  But 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  the  school  district  is  coter- 
minous ■wdth  the  city,  and  here  a  board  of  education  makes  the 
levy.  The  city  tax,  like  all  its  other  financial  matters,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  council. 

But  the  great  anomaly  appears  in  the  levy  of  the  state  tax. 
The  state  legislature  deter-mines  not  only  the  amount  to  be 
raised,  btit  also  the  rate.  That  is,  in  substance  they  say  at  their 
biennial  session,  we  will  raise  $2,000,000  a  year  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  the  rate  shall  be  5  mills  on  the  dollar.  This  levy  is 
always  made  in  the  early  spring,  several  months  before  that 
year's  assessment  returns  are  in,  to  which  this  rate  shall  apply. 
Hence  the  levy  must  be  based  on  the  assessment  returns  of  the 
preceding  year.  This  imposes  the  preposterous  duty  on  the  state 
board  of  equalization  of  patching  up  the  assessment  returns  to  fit 
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the  arbitrary  and  senseless  rate  fixed  by  the  legislature.  If  the 
returns  happen  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  year  before,  no 
change  in  their  aggregate  is  needed.  But  great  fluctuations  are 
likely  to  occur,  and  do  frequently  occur.  Thus  from  1898  to  1900 
there  was  an  increase  in  assessed  valuations  of  $17,000,000.  At 
the  rate  of  the  state  levy,  this  would  have  raised  a  surplus  rev- 
enue of  $93,000.  From  1883  to  1884  the  increase  was  $33,800,000. 
From  1887  to  1888  the  increase  was  $42,300,000.  The  1900  as- 
sessment returns  shoAved  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$13,500,000.  On  this  basis,  the  levy  by  the  legislatui'e  would 
have  returned  $80,000  of  surplus  revenue.  The  state  board  could 
not  change  the  rate  to  fit  the  needs,  so  loiwered  the  assessment 
returns  by  $11,675,044.  So  the  law  declaring  such  aggregate 
shall  not  be  lowered  fails  to  operate.  For  the  support  of  the  State 
Univei-sity,  the  legislature  does  appropriate  a  stated  amount, 
and  the  rate  necessary  to  produce  this  amount  is  adjusted  by  the 
state  board.  Why  this  rational  plan  is  not  applied  to  all  other 
appropriations  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  That  it  is  legal  has 
already  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  where 
the  opinion  was  rendered  that  "The  legislature  may  levy  taxes 
by  requiring  a  gross  sum  to  be  collected  from  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  state  as  well  as  by  fixing  a  rate  per  cent.'^ 

The  chief  evils  of  this  system  are  not  its  aiwlrwardness  and 
inconvenience.  The  worst  feature  in  this  levying  of  a  certain 
rate  of  taxation  by  the  legislature  rather  than  appropriating  a 
definite  sum,  is  the  fact  that  should  the  local  divisions  ever  desire 
to  obey  the  law  and  raise  their  assessment  of  property  to  the 
"actual  value  in  money,"  then  the  general  state  revenue  would 
swell  to  four  or  five  times  its  normal  size.  Thus  the  evil  of  un- 
derassessment is  intrenched  and  perpetuated. 

Collection  of  taxes  is  effected  through  the  county  treasurers, 
whether  the  taxes  are  state  or  local.  The  treasurers  receive  the 
completed  tax  roll  from  the  coimty  clerks.  The  auditor  of  state 
notifies  the  county  what  its  portion  of  state  tax  is,  the  appor- 
tionment being  made,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  the  "equalized'^ 
returns  from  the  state  board  of  equalization.  The  county  must 
then  furnish  this  sum,  or  be  held  liable  for  delinquent  taxes. 

"  56  Kans.,  81. 
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It  is  then  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  county  whether  it  uses 
its  own  equalized  assessment  as  a  basis  of  levy  and  collection,  or 
takes  the  equalized  returns  from  the  state  board,  for  the  state 
board  has  only  modified  it  as  a  lump  sum.  For  the  county  fol- 
lows the  rational  method  and  adjusts  the  levy  to  fit  the  appro- 
priation, the  fresh  assessment  returns  being  the  basis  of  the  levy. 
Those  industries  assessed  by  the  state  board,  such  as  railroads, 
telegraph,  etc.,  pay  their  taxes  locally,  according  to  the  values 
assigned  to  each  county,  toiwnship,  school  district  and  city.  For 
since  there  is  no  separation  of  the  sources  of  revenue,  the  state, 
like  the  school  district,  has  its  revenue  collected  and  remitted  by 
the  county  treasurer.'^ 

Taxes  are  due  and  payable  to  the  county  treasurers  on  and 
after  November  1.  Half  may  be  paid  by  December  20,  and  half 
six  months  later.  If  the  second  half  is  paid  by  December  20, 
a  5  per  cent,  rebate  on  it  is  granted.  If  either  half  remains  un- 
paid when  due,  a  5  per  cent,  penalty  is  added.  Ample  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  sale  of  both  personal  and  real  property 
for  unpaid  taxes.  On  the  whole,  the  system  of  collection  is  on  a 
fairly  sound  business  basis. 

Some  observations  are  timely  in  closing  this  discussion  of  taxa- 
tion. "We  have  seen  that,  lacking  any  central  supervision,  each 
local  assessor  is  a  law  unto  himself.  In  the  words  of  that  worthy 
Kansan,  J.  G.  Haskell,^**  "every  assessor  does  that  which  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes  and  there  is  no  sufficient  supervising  author- 
ity. *  *  *  Legislation  is  inadequate.     The  clash  of  diverse  inter- 


3"  Tlie  total  taxes  paid  by  railroads  amount  to  about  $2,000,000  a  year. 
From  auditor's  reports  it  appears  that  these  taxes  have  been  as  follows : 

1892  $1,739,353 

1893  2,065,419 

1895  2,071,724 

1897  2,119,875 

1899  2,203,978 

1901  1,968,965 

This  is  about  one-sixth  of  all  taxes  paid  in  the  state.  The  total  taxes  paid  by 
railroads  up  to  1901,  are  approximately,  $41,790,000.  The  total  subsidies  re- 
ceived by  the  roads  for  same  time,  are  $43,718,356. 

■"^('antnin  lla-^kol  of  Lnwrcnoe.  Kansas,  for  ovor  forty  yoars  a  taxpayer  of  the 
state,  and  best  known  as  the  architect  of  the  state  capitol,  came  with  the  New 
England  migration  to  aid  the  free-state  cause.  As  a  trained  scholar  and  snb- 
stantinl  fitizcn,  lie  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  speak.  The  quotation  above  is 
from  a  private  letter  of  December  18,  1903. 
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€sts,  coupled  with  the  effort  to  secure  equality  under  unequal 
conditions  ("equal  treatment  of  unequals")  militates  against 
good  legislation.  *  *  *  There  is  defective  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  tax  laws  must  bristle  with  clear,  stringent  and  arbitrary 
provisions.  All  enforcing  officers  should  be  removed  from  local 
politics." 

Full  publicity  of  assessments  is  one  reform  demanded  by  all 
persons  familiar  with  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  Each 
taxpayer  should  know  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  assessment. 
A  permanent  state  tax  board  or  commission  is  also  imperatively 
demanded,  and  under  this  either  county  board'^,  or  county  as- 
sessors with  deputies.  Separation  of  the  sources  of  state  and 
local  revenue  would  then  make  the  machinery  of  the  state 
board  of  equalization  wholly  imnecessary.  These  reforms  are 
suggested  here,  not  because  they  are  remedies  for  all  the  ills 
of  the  present  system,  but  because  they  are  steps  in  a  forward 
direction,  already  taken  by  progressive  states  such  as  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  "Wisconsin:  and  are  compatible  with  the 
Kansas  constitution.  Nothing  has  been  gained  thus  far,  or  is 
likely  to  be  gained  of  permanent  good,  through  mere  legislative 
committees. 

Fiscal  Affairs. — jMoneys  in  the  state  treasury  are  credited  to 
certain  f mids  which  are  either  permanent  or  annual ;  the  most 
important  annual  fund  being  the  general  revenue  fund.  Salaries 
of  state  officers,  and  expenses  for  the  general  conduct  of  the 
state  government  are  all  paid  from  this  fund.  The  largest  fund 
is,  of  course,  the  permanent  school  fund.  This  is  invested  first 
in  Kamsas  state  bonds,  and  then  in  such  local  bonds  as  are  avail- 
able. The  present  state  debt  (January,  1904)  of  $632,000  is 
all  held  in  the  permanent  school  funds, — $9,000  in  the  University 
fund,  and  $623,00  in  the  common  school  fund.  Transfers  of 
money  from  one  fund  to  another  are  common,  when  the  fimd 
is  not  a  permanent  one.  This  happens  sometimes  to  the  sink- 
ing fimd —  as  in  1902,  when  it  was  transferred,  in  toto,  to  the 
general  revenue  fund. 

Interest  on  the  state  bonds  was  commonly  made  payable  at 
some  selected  bank  in  New  York  City,  Imown  as  the  state  fiscal 
agency.     Here  all  coupons  were  clipped  and  bonds  paid  when 
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due,  the  state  paying  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  commission 
for  the  service.  Latterly  when  the  state  bought  up  some  of  its 
own  bonds  before  due.  and  had  to  forAvard  them  to  New  York 
to  have  the  coupons  clipped,  the  practice  was  inaugurated  of 
making  both  bonds  and  interest  payable  at  home.  This  is  now 
the  custom  with  all  small  bond  issues  that  can  be  floated  in  the 
home  market. 

The  budget,  or  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the  next  two  years, 
is  prepared  by  the  auditor  in  time  to  be  presented  with  the 
governor's  message  to  each  newly-convened  legislature.  All 
moneys  must  be  voted  every  two  years,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution. This  of  course  holds  the  state  institutions  to  a  stricter 
accountability.  This  is  doubtless  salutary  in  the  long  run,  but 
not  infrequently  the  State  University  has  been  made  to  suffer 
from  spasms  of  economy  which  sometimes  overtake  the  legisla- 
ture. The  fiscal  year  closed  November  30,  as  long  as  the  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  were  annual;  but  beginning  with  the 
biennial  session  in  1877,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  has  been 
June  30.  Thus  the  legislature  of  1901  makes  appropriations 
covering  the  period  which  ends  June  30,  1903.  In  January, 
1903.  the  legislature  convenes  and  reappropriates  a  part  of  this 
money  for  legislative  expenses.  Thus  the  incoming  legislature 
commences  to  spend  money  at  once,  but  the  revenue  which  it 
provides  does  not  begin  to  come  in  till  about  one  year  later. 

The  passage  of  the  budget  to  a  vote  is  in  most  points  similar 
to  the  course  pursued  by  Congress  with  its  committee  system. 
The  part  of  the  governor's  mesasge  on  finance  is  referred  by 
each  house  to  its  ways  and  means  committee.  This  is  a  large, 
standing  committee,  usually  having  nine  members  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  seventeen  in  the  House.  These  two  form  a  joint  ways 
and  means  committee  to  consider  all  general  appropriation  bills. 
These  bills  may  originate  in  either  house.  Bills  recouunended  by 
the  joint  ways  and  means  committee  are  then  discussed  by  the 
houses  'in  the  committee  of  the  whole.  In  the  rush  towards  the 
end  of  the  session  a  "revision  committee"  may  revise  the  list  of 
bills  and  strike  off  a  few,  thus  precluding  their  coming  to  a  vote. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  likely  to  happen  to  any  important  revenue 
measure. 
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The  law  has  provided  all  the  treasuiy  machinery  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  custody  of  the  state  funds.  The  deposit  system 
is  not  yet  adopted,  althouirh  the  need  of  it  is  well  established  by 
the  experiences  of  the  past.  All  moneys  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
treasury^  except  the  amount  Avith  the  New  York  fiscal  agency 
necessary  to  meet  maturing  interest  and  bonds.  This  agency 
pays  2  per  cent,  interest  on  average  daily  balances.  This  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  a  few  hundred  thousand  of  other  state 
funds  might  be  wisely  deposited  in  good  banks,  thus  providing 
the  state  an  interest-income  of  a  few  thousand  a  year,  and  af- 
fording circulation  to  otherwise  idle  capital.  To  safeguard  the 
treasury,  the  law  calls  for  its  monthly  examination  by  the  gov- 
ernor, secretary',  and  auditor,  and  also  further  provides  for  in- 
spection by  a  legislative  committee  and  an  expert  accountant 
whenever  necessary.  It  is  physically  impossible,  however,  for 
the  governor,  seeretaiy,  and  auditor  to  make  an  adequate  in- 
spection as  often  as  the  law  demands,  and  perform  the  other 
duties  of  their  offices.    Hence  this  law  is  not  obeyed. 

The  treasurer  is  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  and  by  a  bond  of 
$1,000,000.  The  auditor  also  takes  a  formal  oath,  and  gives  a 
bond  for  $10,000.  The  auditor  and  treasurer  are  to  sei've  as 
checks  and  balances  against  each  other.  The  auditor  must  keep 
account  of  all  appropriations,  audit  all  accounts  of  monej^s  paid 
out  of  the  treasury;  and  issue  his  w^arrant  on  the  treasurer  for 
amounts  due  by  law.  The  treasurer  is  custodian  of  all  state 
funds,  and  through  his  office  all  income  must  pass  and  all  ex- 
penditures be  made. 

A  closing  word  must  be  said  on  the  subject  of  banking.  Now 
that  the  system  has  recovered  from  the  financial  panic  of  '93 
and  '94,  and  the  "house-cleaning  process"  of  the  state  bank 
commissioner  has  been  completed,  the  banks  have  entered  upon 
a  period  of  sound  expansion.  The  use  of  bank  checks  and  bank 
credits  is  rapidly  spreading  in  the  transaction  of  business 
throughout  the  entire  state.  Thus  in  the  period  of  1899  and 
1900,  while  deposits  increased  over  $9,000,000,  the  actual  cash 
held  by  the  banks  increased  only  $178,100.  This  element  of 
elasticity  in  the  state's  monetary  mediums,  under  the  wise  sur- 
veillance of  the  state  bank  commissioner,  is  a  mark  of  progress 
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in  the  economic  life  of  the  state.  The  charaeter  of  the  bank 
deposits  in  the  years  1900  and  1902  proves  very  interesting  as 
shown  in  the  table  below  :^^ 

Kansas  B.^^nk  Depositors  Classified. 


1900. 

Per  cent. 

1902. 

Per  cent. 

Total  number  of  d'  positors 

Male 

111,132 

89,533 

16,938 

t>0,992 

8,909 

2,345 

1,516 

8517,839,318 
2.533.005 
2,058,067 

100 

80.5 

15.2 

55. 

8. 

2.1 

1.3 

.56.5 
8.0 
6,5 

139,167 

113,061 

21,354 

76,938 

11,695 

3,. 526 

1,455 

$27,240,317 
3,204,653 
2,002,964 

100 
81.2 

Female 

Farmers  and  stockmen 

15.3 

55.2 

8. 

Public  accounts ._ 

Accounts  of  corporations   ... 

Farmers'  and  stockmen's  deposits 

2.0 
1. 

68.0 
8.0 

Corporations 

5.0 

Conclusion. — It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  history  to  de- 
vise remedies  for  such  evils  as  exist  in  the  present  financial  sys- 
tem of  Kansas,  but  rather  to  report  facts  as  they  are,  whatever 
they  may  be.  It  is  hoped  that  both  the  good  and  the  bad  features 
of  this  system  have  been  impartially  and  accurately  set  forth. 
Since  reform  cannot  come  suddenly,  but  must  follow  the  slow 
course  of  an  evolutionary  growth,  it  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the 
writer  that  this  reform  may  take  the  direction  of  a  gradual 
displacement  of  the  general  property  tax.  Then,  with  a  proper 
segregation  of  the  sources  of  revenue,  there  may  be  introduced 
a  revenue  system  calculated  to  distribute  its  burdens  justly  and 
wisely,  from  both  the  fiscal  and  social  standpoints. 

Not  till  some  constitutional  limitations  are  removed,  however, 
can  the  tax  power  be  employed  for  important  social  purposes 
in  addition  to  its  fiscal  uses.  Certain  provisions  regarding  an' 
imaginary  "equality"  are  a  barrier  to  this.  In  the  matter  of 
expenditure  the  state  is  freer  from  constitutional  limitations. 
Hence  there  is  a  constantly  expanding  outlay  as  the  state  under- 
takes to  meet  growing  wants  and  supply  new  needs.  This  tak- 
ing on  of  new  functions,  however,  has  not  only  been  necessary, 
but  wise,  and  its  growth  in  the  future  'will  likely  remain  un- 


"  5  and  6  BUn.  Reports,  Kansas  Bank  Co-m. 
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checked.    For,  as  our  great  economists  have  shown,  taxation  in- 
creases with  freedom.^* 

In  spite  of  the  rigid  sj^stem  of  financial  administration  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  systems  of  outlay  and  income,  the  outlook 
is  not  bad.  Light  is  breaking,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing 
attention  directed  to  this  subject  by  each  succeeding  legislature 
of  recent  years,  and  especially  by  the  legislature  of  1901  in  its 
creation  of  a  temporary  tax  commission  of  able  men. 


"Ely,  Outlines  of  Economics,  p.  356.  Dr.  Ely  here  shows  that  small  ex- 
penditures mean  small  results  ;  despotic  Russia  spends  13  cents  per  capita  for 
schools ;  but  Zurich,  Switzerland,  $1.25. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  Topeka  was  little 
more  than  a  straggling  group  of  log  huts  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kansas  or  Kaw  river.  The  city  dates  its  founding  back  to  the 
year  1854,  when  seven  persons — the  front  edge,  as  it  were,  of  the 
wave  of  Kansas  Territory  migration — made  this  their  perma- 
nent stopping  place.  Within  three  years  the  little  group  had 
increased  to  five  himdred  souls,  and  Topeka  became  an  incorpor- 
ated village.  The  outbreak  of  the  iwar  caused  a  heavy  shrinkage 
in  population,  for  nearly  every  able-bodied  man  within  the  age- 
limits  enlisted  as  a  soldier. 

Not  till  1861  did  Topeka  succeed  in  making  good  her  metro- 
politan claims  over  her  neighbors.  This  year,  with  a  population 
of  some  six  hundred  souls,  the  little  city  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  state.  From  this  time  population  rapidly  increased  till  the 
"hard  times"  of  the  early  seventies  set  in.  Then  followed  an- 
other period  of  rapid  expansion,  till  the  reaction  of  the  nineties 
caused  a  temporary  setback.  This  was  a  period  of  decline  for 
many  cites  of  the  IMiddle  West,  a  great  many  of  them  showing 
an  actual  falling-off  in  population.  Topeka,  however,  managed 
to  hold  its  own.  Gains  were  made  at  each  census  from  1860  on, 
but  very  fiuctuating  gains,  to  be  sure.  These  fluctuations  run  as 
follows :  from  1860  to  1865  the  gain  was  70  per  cent. ;  from  1865 
to  1870,  330  per  cent. ;  from  1870  to  1875,  25  per  cent. ;  from 
1875  to  1880,  115  per  cent.;  from  1880  to  1885.  74  per  cent.; 
from  1885  to  1890.  31  per  cent. ;  from  1890  to  1900,  8  per  cent. 
These  variations  in  the  figures  are  due  to  various  "boom" 
periods,  to  a  heavy  immigration  of  colored  people  from  the 
South  during  the  seventies,  and  to  general  conditions  affecting 
the  prosperity  of  the  West.  The  censas  of  1860  showed  a  popu- 
lation of  759;  the  1900  census,  33,608.     The  great  Kaw  river 
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floods  of  1903  and  1904  caused  a  heavy  exodus  which  will  doubt- 
less affect  the  next  census  returns. 

When  Topeka  reached  a  population  of  15,000  (in  1880),  it 
became,  under  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  a  city  of  the  first 
class.  The  same  laws  or  "charter"  apply  to  all  cities  of  this  class 
in  the  state. 

The  charter  of  Topeka  is  very  liberal  in  its  grant  of  powers. 
In  things  financial,  almost  complete  autonomy  is  enjoyed.  How- 
ever, in  one  important  matter — the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic — the  city  occupies  a  peculiar  and  anomalous  position. 
The  city  cannot  license  and  supervise  this  business,  because 
the  state  constitution  peremptorily  prohibits  all  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicants  iwithin  the  state.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  federal  government  issues  permits  to  sell  intoxicants,  regard- 
less of  all  city  or  state  regulations.  Hence  the  city  has  a  vigorous 
traffic,  carried  on  by  drug  stores  with  federal  permits,  which 
is  wholly  unamenable  to  municipal  or  state  rules.  The  city  must 
look  on,  supinely,  then,  while  the  liquor  traffic  flourishes  in  her 
midst,  bringing  her  not  only  no  revenue,  but  actually  increasing 
her  police-court  expenditures.  Some  other  cities  of  the  state  do 
have  open  saloons,  contrary  to  law,  and  ' '  fine ' '  them  stated  sums 
once  a  month  instead  of  licensing  them  for  the  same  amount. 
Topeka  seems  to  demonstrate,  however,  that  so  far  as  her  fiscal 
life  is  concerned,  she  has  no  need  whatever  of  saloons,  and,  in- 
deed, prospers  best  without  them.  Common  observation  of  the 
cities  of  the  state  verifies  this  claim. 

A  few  specific  provisons  of  the  city's  charter  may  well  claim 
our  attention  at  this  point.  The  duties  of  the  mayor  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  these  words :  ' '  He  shall  from  time  to  time  commu- 
nicate to  the  covmcil,  in  writing,  such  information  and  recom- 
mend such  measures  as  in  his  opinion  may  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  city,  the  police,  health,  security,  orna- 
ment, comfort  and  general  prosperity  of  the  city."^  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  i.;qyor  does  not  "communicate  in  writing"  to  the 
council,  so  this  provision  remains  up  to  the  present  a  dead  let- 
ter. But  as  to  the  broad  functions  of  the  city-corporation,  we 
see  them  outlined  in  the  words,  "improvement  of  the  finances 
of  the  city,  the  police,  health,  security,  ornament,  comfort  and 


*  Revised  Ordinances  of  1888,  Art.  IV,  sec.  44. 
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general  prosperity  of  the  city."  The  city  is  thus  like  a  state 
within  a  state,  an  impermm  in  imperio.  In  carrying  out  these 
various  fimetions,  in  providing  for  its  own  health  and  security, 
its  own  comfort  and  ornamentation,  the  city  must  receive  and 
disburse  considerable   revenue. 

Topeka's  charter  provides  that  the  public  utilities — water, 
light  and  street  railways — may,  at  the  option  of  the  city,  be 
owned  by  the  city.-  (1)  As  to  water.  The  city  may  grant  a 
thirty-year  franchise,  and  as  a  consideration  therefor,  must  re- 
quire ten  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  of  the  company,  over  and 
above  eight  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  after  deducting  the 
reasonable  cost  of  maintenance,  operation  and  taxes.  The  city 
may  acquire  the  plant  after  ten  years  from  the  time  of  granting 
the  franchise.  The  price  shall  be  set  by  three  commissioners 
(one  selected  by  the  city,  one  by  the  company,  and  one  an  en- 
gineer, by  the  judge  of  the  court).  A  popular  vote  shall  then 
decide  whether  to  take  the  property  at  that  price,  and  if  the 
decision  is  an  affirmative  one,  the  city  may  issue  thirty-year 
bonds  at  six  per  cent,  or  less.  (2)  As  to  light,  heat,  power,  and 
street  railways.  The  charter  provides  here  that  the  city  may 
grant  a  thirty-year  franchise  and  may  extend  the  same  another 
thirty  years.  The  consideration  shall  be  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net 
earnings,  over  and  above  ten  per  cent,  earnings  on  the  invest- 
ment. The  city  may  acquire  the  plant  at  expiration  of  franchise. 
We  see  therefore,  in  the  foregoing,  what  the  city  may  do  under 
its  charter.  What  is  actually  done  in  the  matter  of  these  public 
utilities  we  shall  discuss  in  detail  under  appropriate  paragraphs 
below.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  stated  here  that  the  street 
car,  gas  and  water  companies  pay  the  city  nothing  for  their  fran- 
chises. There  are  other  activities  of  a  quasi-public  and  a  private 
nature,  into  which  the  city  must  enter  in  the  performance  of  its 
diversified  functions.  We  shall  examine,  therefore,  all  expen- 
ditures of  the  city  in  the  living  of  its  full  life,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  its  every  function  of  ivvhatever  nature.  The  significant  facts 
in  the  growth  of  city  expenditures  will  be  duly  pointed  out. 
This  will  lead  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  city's  income. 


^  Laws  of  Kansas,  190.3,  ch.  122. 
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its  sources,  methods  of  collection,  etc.  The  city  will  be  seen  here 
in  various  roles,  from  that  of  a  simple  owner  of  income-bearing 
property,  to  that  of  a  sovereign  imposing  taxes  upon  subjects. 
This  will  be  followed  with  a  discussion  of  the  municipal  debt, 
fiscal  machinery  and  city  accounting.  This  last  offers  a  rich 
field  for  criticism,  for  as  a  press  writer  has  so  ably  said  :^  ' '  City 
finance  is  such  a  confusing  and  altogether  hopeless  tangle  of 
discordant  bookkeeping,  that  the  city  clerks'  reports  on  current 
receipts  and  expenses  are  rather  more  likely  to  be  misleading 
than  to  give  to  the  average  citizen  a  clear  idea  of  the  condition 
of  affairs.  The  calendar  year  overlaps  the  fiscal  year,  and  the 
tax  receipts  overlap  both." 

Expenditures 

The  city's  life  and  functions  are  well  exhibited  by  its  expen- 
ditures from  year  to  year.  The  following  table  is  accordingly 
given  showing  fifteen  important  objects  of  outlay  during  six 
years.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  go  farther  back  than 
1892  in  any  accounts,  since  the  records  prior  to  this  date  are 
lost  or  destroyed.  From  1892  to  1897  faulty  bookkeeping  vit- 
iates the  records  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  used 
for  comparisons  or  conveniently  tabulated.  Hence  the  table- 
below  exhibits  expenditures  from  1897  to  1902,  inclusive: 

EXPENDITQRES,  1897-1902 


Object 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Educatiou 

'PiT\        

$90,514 
26,718 
36,975 
22,145 
20,063 
5,098 

$100,629 
27,907 

$150.09^1 
26,177 
29,000 
20.297 
11,197 
4.232 

$155,198 
28,230 
14,500 
20,639 
18,751 
9.013 

$192,028 
29, 827 
14,877 
23,636 
19,599 
9,094 
289,342 
4,664 

66,874 
21,670 
3,158 
3,317 
1,353 
3,770 
60,248 

$144,205 
28,80& 

Watf 

Police.   

23,336 
13,924 
4. 4:^1 

26,573  ' 
14,187 
11, 993 

Light  

Health   

42,186     1       198.586 

87,703           159.180 

184,887 

Parks 

Buildings  and  im- 
provements .  — 
Admin,  salaries... 

Judgments 

Elections 

Printing 

445 

12,911 
11,784 
35,666 

2,650 
858 

6,942 

119 

4,612 

12,674 
14,787 

2,805 
844 

5,020 

655 

2,313 
10,043 
6,109 
3,597 
1,084 
3,827 

4,597 

43,158 
15,446 
4,3a3 
3,271 
1,796 
5,922 
75 

11,647 

722 
21,883 
2,072 
3,500 
2,830 
6,044 

Totals 

$314,955 

$109,674 

$356,227 

$484,389 

$743,457 

$449,349 

'  Topeka  State  Journal. 


Sept.   6,   1904.     p.   10. 
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This  table  represents  but  fifteen  of  the  important  functions 
of  the  city,  chosen  because  satisfactory  statistics  were  available. 
But,  choosing  1897  as  a  typical  year,  we  find  that  the  city  ex- 
pended for  all  purposes  the  follovsdng  amounts: 

Education    $90 ,  514 

Fire    26,718 

Water    36,975 

Police     22 ,  145 

Light 20 ,  063 

Health   5,098 

Streets     42 ,  186 

Parks 445 

Buildings   and   improvements 12, 911 

Administrative   salaries    11,784 

Interest  on  debt 16 ,  805 

Judgments 35 ,  666 

Miscellaneous   2 ,  161 

Elections   2,560 

Printing    858 

Library    6 ,  942 

[  Total    $333,831 

Charity. — Charity,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  appear  in  the 
list  above.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  city  poor  are  consid- 
ered county  poor,  and  hence  obtain  relief  through  the  county 
officials,  at  county  expense.  There  io  a  regular  county  one-mill 
tax-levy  for  the  poor.  This  unquestionably  places  some  undue 
burdens  on  the  rural  districts  of  the  county,  but  custom  has 
adjusted  the  yoke  to  their  necks.  There  seems  to  be  little 
thought  of  change. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  in  some  detail  to  the  separate 
functions  of  the  city,  that  a  clearer  understanding  of  them  be 
obtained.  We  find  them  today  evolutionary  growths,  and  in 
process  of  further  evolution. 

Education. — The  city  maintains  an  efficient  graded  school  sys- 
tem, including  a  city  high  school  and  a  manual  training  high 
school.  The  high  schools  are  used  in  common  by  white  and  col- 
ored children,  as  are  many  of  the  ward  schools.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  city,  however,  where  the  colored  population  predominates, 
separate  schools  of  equal  rank  are  provided  for  the  colored 
children.     This  is  in  accordance  with  the  city  charter. 

Expenditure  for  schools  is  divided  into  three  heads;  namely, 
(1)    general  fund,   or  maintenance,    (2)    interest  and   sinking 
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fund,  to  meet  maturing  bonds,  and  (3)  building  or  construction 
account.  In  1903,  when  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  was 
$11,000,000,  the  le^^  for  these  different  purposes  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

General   fund    (maintenance) 12  mills,   or  $132,000 

Interest  and  sinking  fund 1  mill,     or       11,000 

Building    3  mills,    or       33,000 

Total    16  mills,   or  $176,000 

The  school  levy  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  increase  with 
the  increase  in  population.  For  example,  this  has  been  the 
course  since  1892 : 

Year  Levy  in  mills 

1892 9.8 

1893 9.8 

ISM 10.0 

1895 10.0 

1896 10.0 

1897  10.0 

1898 11.0 

1899  16.0 

1900 16. 0 

1901 15-5 

1903  16.0 

This  is  not  due,  however,  to  a  per  capita  increase  in  outlay 
for  schools,  as  the  bald  statistics  would  seem  to  prove,  but  is 
due  rather  to  the  growing  evil  of  under-assessment. 

The  different  sources  of  revenue  for  dity  schools  may  be  seen 
at  once  by  a  glance  at  the  table  below : 

TOTAL    I^•COJIE    FOR    SCHOOLS    FOE    THE    YEAR    ENDIXG    .TTXE,    1004 

Balance  from  last  year $2,152  39 

Taxes 191 ,  610  97 

From  school  fund 11 ,  417  95 

Interest    (bank  deposits) 364  02 

Tuition     2,024  50 

Sale  of  material 148  93 

Rents  30  00 

Miscellaneous     188  85 

Sale  of  bonds 122,000  00 

Total    $329,937  61 

Fii-e. — Like  other  cities,  Topeka  first  depended  upon  a  volun- 
teer fire  department.  In  1870  the  city  purchased  a  Sibley  steam 
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fire  engine,  and  a  volunteer  fire  company  was  organized.  Im- 
provements were  gradually  introduced  during  the  next  few 
years,  and  a  small  compensation  was  allowed  the  members  of  the 
company.  "The  chief,  G.  0.  Wilmarth,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  full-palid  system,  in  1876,  by  selecting  sixteen  of  the 
best  and  most  efficient  men  from  the  volunteer  service  as  it  then 
existed.  This  force  was  then  placed  under  a  thorough  drill,  and 
paid  a  fair  compensation  for  their  services  to  the  city."* 

Prior  to  public  M^ater  (1882)  the  company  depended  upon  wells 
and  cisterns.  The  first  substantial  building  for  the  department,  a 
stone  structure,  was  erected  'in  1873.  The  next  year  a  building 
was  erected  for  the  chemical  engine. 

In  1882  the  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  system  was  in- 
troduced at  a  cost  of  $3,225.  At  the  present  time  (1904)  it 
comprises  about  33  miles  of  telegraph  wires,  50  fire  alarm 
signal  boxes,  one  4-circuit  electric  repeater  in  the  fire  marshal's 
office,  and  other  apparatus  necessary  to  complete  its  efficiency. 

The  department  now  is  composed  of  thirty  well-drilled  officers 
and  men  permanently  employed.  There  are  four  fire  stations, 
equipped  throughout  with  good  modern  apparatus.  The  water 
ser-vice  for  fire  protection  is  the  "direct  pressure''  system,  com- 
prising 322  fire  hydrants,  with  about  45  miles  of  water  mains, 
the  diameter  of  the  mains  running  from  4  inches  to  18  inches. 
The  yearly  losses  by  fire  have  been  kept  at  a  very  low  figure, — 
$36,312  in  1901,  $19,379  in  1902. 

The  expenditures  for  this  department  have  showed  a  tendency 
to  remain  almost  stationary,  despite  the  growth  of  the  city.  The 
following  table  shows  the  amounts  expended  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  department  since  1892: 

1892  $27,634 

1893  27,473 

1895  27 ,  124 

1897 26,718 

1898 27,907 

]S99  2(i,177 

1900 28,230 

1901  20,827 

1902  28,809 


*  Giles,  Thirty  Tears  cf  Topeka,  p.  398. 
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According  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  this  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  cheapest  departments  of  city  government. 

Water. — We  have  already  noted  the  provisions  in  the  charter 
concerning  water.  In  1881  a  proposal  was  made  to  construct  a 
municipal  plant  at  a  cost  of  $281,000,  but  the  proposal  was  de- 
feated. A  franchise  was  then  given  (without  compensation)  for 
twenty  years  to  a  private  company.  This  company  received  the 
usual  rights  and  privileges  to  use  city  streets,  alleys,  etc.,  for 
water  pipes,  with  the  condition  that  they  repair  the  street  torn 
up  in  laying  or  repairing  pipas.  Other  conditions  met  by  the 
company  were:  (1)  the  capacity  of  the  plant  should  be 
3,000,000  gallons,  fire  pressure,  in  24  hours;  (2)  there  should  be 
15  miles  at  least  of  mains  and  distributing  pipes,  4  to  16  inches 
in  diameter;  (3)  the  city  council  should  designate  route  of 
pipes;  (4)  the  city  obligated  itself,  at  the  end  of  20  years  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  for  20  years,  or  to  acquire  the  plant  on  "pay- 
ing therefor  the  fair  and  equitable  value  thereof;"  (5)  the  com- 
pany should  give  a  clear  title;  (6)  the  city  rented  for  20  years 
150  hydrants  at  $7,000  a  year;  additional  hydrants  should  be 
furnished,  if  desired,  at  $50  a  year;  each  future  extension  of 
pipe  should  furnish  the  city  10  hydrants  per  mile,  for  $500  a 
year;  when  number  of  hydrants  should  reach  300,  city  might 
demand  all  its  new  ones,  when  needed,  free  of  rental;  (7)  the 
city  should  have  free  water  for  flushing  streets,  fire  department, 
city  buildings,  public  schools,  fountains,  etc.;  (8)  lastly,  the 
amount  and  quality  of  water  and  rates  therefor  should  be  regu- 
lated by  city  ordinance. 

These  conditions  being  duly  accepted  by  the  Topeka  Water 
Supply  Company,  a  private  corporation,  a  Holly  water  system 
was  put  into  operation  in  1882. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  with  the  franchise. 
In  1897  the  city  paid  to  the  water  company  hydrant  rental  for 
two  and  a  half  years,  the  sum  of  $36,975,  on  the  order  of  the 
United  States  District  Court.  The  voters  of  the  city  have  not 
yet  been  ready  to  pay  the  price  for  the  plant  and  place  it  under 
municipal  ownership.  Hence  the  system  remains  one  of  mere 
city  regulation  of  private  property. 

Light. — Topeka,  in  common  with  many  other  cities,  waa  con- 
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Ndnced  of  the  value  of  the  tower-system  of  street  lighting,  when 
this  system  first  came  into  vogue.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring 
of  1882,  the  city  council  entered  into  a  contract  to  have  seven 
towers,  150  feet  high,  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  for 
the  sum  of  $6,000.  These  were  to  display  electric  lights  of  the 
Brush  patent;  other  parties  were  under  contract  to  furnish 
electricity.  The  first  tower  finished  proved  a  dangerous  thing  to 
keep  in  order,  and  a  sickening  disappointment  as  to  its  lighting 
powers.  The  other  towers  were  never  finished,  the  city  com- 
promising by  paying  $2,700.  The  one  tower  was  soon  put  out 
of  use,  and  the  whole  scheme  proved  a  costly  fiasco. 

The  present  plant  is  a  municipal  plant,  owned  aud  operated 
by  the  city.     It  was  built  in  1888,  at  a  cost  of  $55,448.^     Its 
capacity  was  184  arc  lights  for  street  lighting  only  (incandescent 
lights  are  furnished  by  a  private  company).     The  present  plant 
represents  an  outlay  for  construction  of  $85,000.  and  the  number 
of  arc  lamps  is  now  342.     According  to  municipal  bookkeeping 
the  cash  cost  of  operating  the  plant  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1902,  a  typical  year,  was  $12,357.90.     The  total  cost  of 
"operating,     maintenance,     interest     and     depreciation"     was 
$18,308.     The  cash  cost  per  lamp  for  the  year  was  thus  $36.13 ; 
the  total  cost  per  arc  lamp  per  year,  $53.53.     The  plant  was  run 
on  a  moonlight  schedule,  2.296  hours.     This  is  the  printed  state- 
ment of  the  department.     It  has  been  challenged,  however.     A 
prominent  financier,  thoroughly  familiar  Avith  the  subject  says; 
"In  general,  as  to  the  accounting  in  the  city  lighting  plant,  I 
have  known  for  years  that  it  was  very  unsatisfactory,  that  they 
included  'in  their  statements  only  the  actual  cash  expenditures 
directly  chargeable  against  the  plant,  and  that  even  then,  cer- 
tain expenses  which  ought  properly  to  be  charged  to  the  plant, 
got  into  the  other  accounts.     No  provision  'was  ever  made  for 
depreciation,  and  the  plant  has  been  wearing  out  and  they  have 
now  to  face  the  problem  of  a  very  serious  expenditure  in  order 
to  maintain  the  present  lights,  or  to  give  the  additional  service 
which  the  people  demand.     The  fact  is,  that  the  entire  business 
has  been  handled  with  the  apparent  desire  to  make  the  cost  of 


"Statement  (Leaflet)   of  City  El.  Light.  Dept.,  H.  K.  Goodricii,  Supt.,  Topaka, 
1903. 
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operation  just  as  low  as  possible  because  each  administration 
has  taken  a  certain  degree  of  credit  for  the  results,  and  has 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  low  cost  of  lighting  as  compared  with 
lighting  offers  which  have  been  made  by  the  local  commercial 
plant." 

Police. — The  police  function  is  a  fundamental  one.  We  see 
it  exercised  from  the  days  of  the  "marshall"  of  the  village,  on 
a  small  stipendium,  to  the  present  city  force  of  full  paid,  uni- 
formed, police  officers.  It  was  in  the  year  1872  that  a  city  prison 
and  police  station  was  erected.  The  growth  of  the  outlay  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  department,  both  by  absolute  and  per 
capita  amounts,  is  shown  in  the  table  below: 

Expenditures  for  Police  Department  Maintenance,  1892-1902. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Per  capita 
amouct. 

1892 

$19,. 578 
18, 180 
18,. 329 
23,454 
21,619 
22,115 
23,336 
20.927 
20, 939 
23,636 
26,573 

.62 

1893 

.57 

1894 

.57 

1895 

.72 

1896 

.66 

1897 

.67 

1898 ...             .              

.70 

1899 

.61 

1900 

.62 

1901... 

1902 

.70 
.78 

The  running  expenses  of  this  department  are  about  five 
times  the  amount  taken  in  by  the  city  in  fines  and  penalties. 

Health. — The  board  of  health  of  the  city  consists  of  three 
men,  the  secretary  of  the  board  being  the  city  physician.  He 
devotes  but  part  of  his  time  to  this  office,  and  receives  a  com- 
pensation of  $600  a  year.  This  department  enforces  a  quaran- 
tine in  all  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  maintains  a  free  dis- 
pensary, lool^  after  the  burying  of  dead  animals,  cremation  of 
garbage,  etc.  Expenses  fluctuate  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
depending  wholly  upon  unforeseen  causes.  Thus  during  the 
fiscal  year  1900,  the  city  was  put  to  an  outlay  of  5^15,000  on  ac- 
count of  an  epidemic  kno^^^l  as  the  Cuban  Chickenpox.  The 
average  outlay  now  varies  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year.  The 
growth  of  the  outlay  shows  a  tendency  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  city. 
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Lihrary. — The  beginning  of  the  present  city  library  was  a 
public  reading  room  started  by  a  few  women  in  1870.  Frx)m. 
this  grew  a  free  public  library.  The  city  in  1877  granted  a 
subsidy  of  $100  a  month,  and  later  increased  the  amount.  The 
state  then  gave  the  right  of  "perpetual  occupancy"  of  part 
of  the  capitol  grounds  (200  feet  by  200  feet),  and  a  $44,000  li- 
brary building  was  erected  here  in  1880.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  defrayed  by  private  donations  of  local  citizens. 

The  city  now  makes  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  library,  as  given  in  the  table  below: 

Library  Outlay 

1892 $4 ,  085 

1893 6 ,  153 

1894 2,968 

1895 5,141 

1896 3,624 

1897 6,942 

1898 5 ,  020 

1899 3,827 

1900 5,922 

1901  3,770 

1902 6,044 

A  half-mill  tax-levy  is  now  customary  for  this  purpose. 

Streets. — The  first  public  improvement  on  record  was  the  im- 
provement of  streets.  At  a  meeting  of  the  council,  March  24, 
1858,  the  marshal!  was  authorized  to  grade  the  "street  between 
the  end  of  the  bridge  and  First  Avenue."  at  an  expenditure  not 
exceeding  $150.** 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  streets  represent,  next  to 
education,  the  highest  item  of  expense  in  the  city's  budget.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  unusual  width  of  the  streets  and  to  the  large 
amount  of  paving.  Beginning  to  pave  in  1887,  during  the 
next  sixteen  years  the  city  expended  for  paving  (including 
grading,  curbing,  etc.)  the  sum  of  $1,543,015,  or  practically, 
$100,000  a  year.  The  first  pavement  laid  was  Lake  Trinidad 
asphalt,  an  expensive  material.  IMost  of  the  asphalt  streets  now 
are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  caused  to  some  extent  by  the  use 
of  inferior  materials  in  construction,  and  also  to  some  extent 


•Giles,  p.  126  ff 
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by  neglect  in  cleaning-  and  carelessness  in  repairing.  In  1897 
the  city  made  a  contract  for  the  repairing  and  keeping  in  re- 
pair of  the  asphalt  pavement  for  a  term  of  five  years  at  $8,000 
a  year.'^  At  the  expiration  of  this  contract  in  1902,  another 
contract  was  entered  into  for  five  years,  a  paving  company 
agreeing  to  keep  the  asphalt  streets  in  repair  at  $1.58  per  square 
yard.  This  is  costing  the  city  three  or  four  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  considering  the  present  condition  of  the  pavement, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  useless  expenditure  of  money.  A  few  asphalt 
streets  will  likely  be  resurfaced  and  preserved,  'vvhile  others, 
where  traffic  is  heavy,  will  likely  be  superseded  by  other  kinds  of 
paving  material. 

The  first  brick  pavement  was  laid  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  $1.78 
per  square  yard.  Two  courses  of  brick  were  laid  on  sand  with 
a  sand  filler.  The  method  proved  satisfactory,  cost  little  for 
repairs,  and  is  still  in  use.  The  cost  now,  however,  runs  from 
$1,125^  to  $1.25  for  the  same  grade  of  (work. 

Where  traffic  is  very  heavy,  the  city  paved  ^^^tll  Colorado 
sandstone  (1887-1889).  In  I\Iarch,  1890,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vH:ce  of  the  city  engineer,  the  city  let  the  contract  for  paving 
a  heavy  business  street  (Sixth  Avenue  East)  with  native  lime- 
stone. Within  a  few  years  this  pavement  was  almost  entirely 
disintegrated. 

A  few  streets  were  paved  during  1887-1888  with  cedar  blocks, 
but  this  too,  is  practically  worn  out. 

Topeka  on  January  1,  1903,  had  669,518  square  yards  or 
82.23  miles  of  pavement,  divided  as  to  material  as  follows : 

Brick     371 ,  276  sq.  yds.,  or  19 .  58  miles 

Asphalt     193,810  sq.  yds.,  or     7.1  miles 

Red  Cedar  blocks    34,445  sq.  yds.,  or     1.45  miles 

Colorado   sandstone    51,642  sq.  yds.,  or     2.4  miles 

Native    limestone     lii..">TS  sij.  yds.,   or      1 .1  iiiili's- 

Macadam    7,767  sq.  yds.,  or     0.6  miles 

The  outlay  for  streets  is  met  by  issuing  internal  improve- 
ment bonds  (street  paving  bonds,  alley  paving  bonds,  sewer 
and  drain  bonds).  The  city  pays  only  for  those  improvements 
made  at  crossings.     The  bulk  of  the  expense  falls,  therefore,  on 


'  City  Ordinance.     No.  1881.     Approved  Aug.  31.  1896. 
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abutting  property,  under  a  special  assessment  on  the  "benefit 
district,"  as  described  under  special  assessment  below. 

Parks. — Topeka  spends  but  little  for  parks,  and  has  but  little 
to  show  for  it.  Not  till  1900,  when  the  population  numbered 
33,608,  was  a  park  commission  created.  Three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year  since  that  ijiime  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
city  for  the  few  small  parks  within  the  city  limits.  These  ag- 
gregate but  22.91  acres,  the  largest  containing  but  12  acres.  The 
city  also  owns  80  acres  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  city, 
which  awaits  future  development  and  ornamentation. 

Buildings  and  Improvements. — The  Kaw  river  flows  thi-iougli 
the  city,  and  this  is  spanned  by  one  public  bridge.  The  first 
bridge  was  built  in  1858  by  private  enterprise,  but  was  washed 
away  a  few  yeare  later.  In  1870  a  second  private  bridoe  was 
built,  and  was  purchased  the  next  year  for  $100,000,  half  by 
the  county  and  half  by  the  city.  This  allowed  a  liberal  margin 
above  cost  to  the  buildere.  In  1896  this  bridge  was  replaced 
by  a  beautiful  Melan  arch  bridge.  This  bridge  is  540  feet  long, 
and  is  built  of  five  concrete  arches,  reenforced  with  iron.  It 
has  a  paved  roadway  and  paved  sidewalks,  10  feet  wide  in  all. 
This  bridge  cost  $150,000  and  was  paid  for  by  the  county.  But 
since  the  city  pays  approximately  two-tMrds  of  the  taxes  of 
the  county,  this  was  considered  a  just  apportionment. 

For  the  administrative  officers,  the  city  first  rented  isolated 
office  buildings,  paying  as  high  as  $1,500  a  year  rental.  In 
1879  a  city  hall  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $38,000.  Rooms  in 
this  not  needed  by  the  city  were  rented  for  $2,360  a  year,  thus 
making  a  return  to  the  city  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 
In  1900  a  city  hall  and  auditorium  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$82,832.  Under  one  roof  this  building  provides  suitable  offices 
for  the  city  officials,  a  council  chamber,  headquarters  for  the 
fire  department,  and  an  auditorium  capable  of  seating  four 
thousand  five  hundred  people. 

The  city  has  also  constructed  and  maintains  three  other  fire 
stations,  police  station  and  city  prison,  electric  light  station, 
"pest"  house,  material  yards,  etc.  Annual  or  monthly  ap- 
priations  are  made  for  maintenance.  To  meet  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  of  construction  of  all  the  larger  buildings,  bonds 
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were  issued.     The  city  has  expended  $283,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  city  buildings. 

Administrative  Salaries. — There  are  certain  city  officers,  not 
identified  with  any  specialized  department,  who  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  Their  number  and  functions 
vary  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  At  the  present  time  (1904) 
the  city  is  making  an  annual  outlay  for  these  admlinistrative 
salaries  as  follows: 

Mayor    $1 ,  500 

Clerk    1 ,  350 

Deputy    clerk 600 

Attorney   1 ,  200 

Treasurer    1 ,  200 

Engineer    1 ,  200 

Commissioner  of  elections 1 ,  200 

License  collector   600 

Assessor,  $3  per  day 

12  councilmen,  each 200 

City  physician   600 

Food  inspector 800 

The  following  officers  have  functions  readily  identified  with 
differentiated   departments : 

Superintendent  of  public  schools $2,500 

Police  judge    750 

Chief  of  police 1,000 

Police   matron    600 

street  commissioner   1 ,  020 

Supt.,   electric  light 1,200 

Fire  marshal    1 ,  500 

Interest. — The  city  is  a  heavy  borrower  of  money,  and  hence 
the  annual  payment  of  interest  is  an  important  item  of  the 
budget.  This  amounts  to  approximately  $20,000  on  the  lx)nded 
debt  of  the  city  at  large,  and  $20,000  on  the  special  improvement 
bonds,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

Judgments. — Claims  of  various  kinds  against  the  city  are 
allowed  each  year,  often  forming  an  important  item  of  outlay 
for  the  year.  During  the  eleven  years  from  1892  to  1902  the 
city  expended  $74,777  in  this  manner. 

Subsidies  and  Bonuses. — Topeka,  like  other  Kansas  cities,  has 
favored  the  policy  of  subsidizing  various  business  enterprises. 
In  1872,  $100,000  was  given  to  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  company 
for  the  location  of  the  shops  and  general  offices  at  Topeka.     In 
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1873,  $74,000  was  voted  to  the  Kansas  Midland  railroad  in  8 
per  cent.  20-year  bonds.  These  bonds  iwere  refunded  when  due 
for  twenty  years  at  five  per  cent.  So  the  city  engages  to  pay 
the  principal,  $74,000,  and  interest  $192,400,  a  total  of  $266,400. 
This  is  rather  a  liberal  way  of  donating  $74,000  to  the  railroad. 
In  1901  the  Santa  Fe  was  voted  further  aid  in  the  sum  of  $59,- 
000,  to  enlarge  the  car  shops  in  the  city.  In  1886  the  city  do- 
nated $12,000  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  for  coal.  No  coal 
was  discovered.  The  city  and  county,  in  1875.  paid  $12,000 
(half  each)  for  grounds  for  a  state  insane  asylum,  which  was 
accordingly  located  by  the  state  on  this  free  site. 

About  the  time  the  Santa  Fe  shops  were  built  in  Topeka,  a 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  bridge  company  was  interested  in  establish- 
ing a  bridge  works  at  lola,  Kansas.  They  transferred  the  shops 
to  Topeka  upon  a  vote  by  the  city  to  give  a  subsidy  of  $100,000. 
The  constitutionalty  of  such  public  aid  to  a  private  industry 
was  seriously  doubted,  at  the  time.  The  lola  bonds  were  tested 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  pronounced 
void.^  Topeka  promptly  repudiated  her  issue;  the  bridge  com- 
pany failed,  and  the  Santa  Fe  acquired  the  plant  Avliiich  had 
been  erected.  While  this  case  was  pending  in  1873,  a  project 
was  brought  forAvard  for  founding  a  steel  rail  rolling  mill  in 
Topeka.  $150,000  was  voted,  and  the  shops  were  erected.  In 
1874  a  steel  rail  was  actually  produced. 

The  court  decision  on  the  bridge  bonds  settled  the  fate  of 
these  new  bonds.  The  city  recovered  them  in  1874  and  de- 
stroyed them.  It  is  not  clear  yet  just  what  the  difference  is 
between  a  private  and  a  jmhlic  enterprise.  Hence  some  sub- 
sidies are  held  constitutional,  others  unconstitutional. 

Income 

We  may  classify  the  city's  income  as  follows: 

Gifts, 

Interest  on  deposits, 

Rents  on  city  property, 

Fines  and  penalties, 


«20  Wfl/l.,  C55;  20  Wall,  668. 
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Fees  and  licenses, 
Special  assessment, 
Taxation. 

The  relative  importance  of  each  source  lis  readily  seen  from 
this  table  showing  income  for  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1904. 

Interest  on  deposits $1 ,  920  45 

Rent  of  auditorium 683  92 

Fines  and  penalties 5 ,  067  26 

Fees   and     licenses 6, 114  30 

Special   assessments    70 ,  933  75 

Taxes 383 ,  266  00 

Total    $467,985  68 

Gifts. — For  ornamentation,  utility  and  other  purposes,  Topeka 
has  received  various  gifts  from  her  citizens.  A  $44,000  city 
library  building  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  these.  A  benevolent 
clergyman  donated  a  drinking  fountain  and  also  provided  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  women 's  apartment  to  the  city  prison. 

Interest  on  deposits. — The  city  funds,  including  sinking  funds 
are  kept  on  deposit  with  banks  and  yield  the  city  2  per  cent, 
interest. 

Rents  on  city  property. — The  city  owns  a  large  auditorimn 
which  is  under  the  administration  of  a  committee  on  public 
buildings.  This  committee  leases  the  auditorium  at  rates  vary- 
ing from  $5  to  $75  a  day,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  enter- 
tainment given.  Eight  classes  are  described  in  the  city  or- 
dinance.^ In  the  case  of  national  or  state  gatherings  attracting 
at  least  five  hundred  people  to  the  city,  the  use  of  the  hall  is 
granted  free.  The  small  annual  income  from  this  source  is 
about  sufficient  to  keep  the  auditorium  in  good  repair. 

The  city  also  o'wns  scales  for  weighing  wagon-loads  of  hay, 
etc.,  for  the  farmers,  and  these  scales  now  afford  $700  to  $800 
a  year  income  to  the  city. 

Fines  and  Penalties. — An  income  of  some  $5,000  a  year  is 
now  derived  from  this  source.  This  is  turned  into  the  general 
revenue  fund  of  the  city,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  to  cover 
the  pay-roll  of  the  city  police  force. 


•Ordinance.  No.  2492.     Published  May  6,  1904. 
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Fees  and  Licenses. — According  to  the  charter,  Topeka's  mayor 
and  council  may  levy  a  license  tax  upon  "any  and  all  callings, 
trades,  professions,  and  occupations  conducted,  pursued,  carried 
on  or  operated  within  the  limits"  of  the  city.^*  This  is  rather 
a  blanket  provision,  for  local  sentiment  has  always  been  in  favor 
of  a  wide  use  of  licenses.  In  1887,  for  instance,  we  find  an 
ordinance  passed,  providing  for  forty-six  licenses  and  covering 
all  occupations  of  the  city,  from  the  merchant,  the  doctor  &Tir^ 
dentist  to  the  peddler  and  corn  doctor."  Some  of  these  lioeiisr 
were  as  follows: 

Attorneys  at  law §10  a  year 

Corn  doctors $2  a    day 

Dentists   $10  a  year 

Doctors    $10  a  year 

Merchants    $20  a  year 

Book    Agent    $1  a    day 

Lumber    Dealer    $50  a  year 

Circus   $300  a    day 

Twelve  corporations  were  listed  for  annual  license  taxes  as 
follows : 

American   District  Telegraphi $25 

Electric  Liglit  Company $100 

Express  Company    $100 

Gas    Company    $100 

Insurance   Company    $25 

Oil  Tank  Company    $100 

Street  Railroad  Company $100 

Telegraph  Company    $100 

Telephone  Company    $100 

Water    Company    $100 

Street  Paving  Company  $100 

Railroad   Company    $100 


A  new  city  ordinance  covering  the  subject  went  into  effect 
in  1902.^^  This  ordinance  extended  the  list  to  cover  fifty-two 
enumerated  occupations,  but  removed  from  the  list  the  ordinary, 
established  businesses  and  professions  such  as  merchants,  lawyers, 


•0  Law8  of  Kansas,  1903,  ch.  122. 

"  City  Ordinance.     No.  767. 

"Ordinance  No.  2384.     Published  Dec.  24,  1903. 
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doctors,  etc.     Instead  of  twelve  corporations,  only  six  were  enu- 
merated, and  'with,  the  following  licenses: 

Insurance  company $23  a  year 

Gas   company    150  a  year 

Electric  light  company 150  a  year 

Electric  light  and  heating  company,  for  heating 75  a  year 

Telegraph    company    100  a  year 

Express    company    100  a  year 

Peddlers  and  solicitors  were  divided  into  nine  classes  with 
licenses  to  suit,  but  with  the  proviso,  "nothing  in  this  ordinance 
shall  require  payment  of  license  tax  by  persons  selling  only 
hay,  grain,  vegetables,  meats  and  articles  of  their  own  raising, 
or  by  the  residents  of  the  city  on  articles  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. ' ' 

The  "dog  tax"  is  one  of  the  most  successful  licenses  in  opera- 
tion. A  dog  officer  is  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  council,  on  a 
salary  of  $60  a  month,  to  enforce  the  ordinance.^^  Dogs  must 
be  registered  with  the  city  clerk,  the  license  tax  being  two  dol- 
lars a  year  for  male  dogs,  and  seven  dollars  a  year  for  female 
dogs.  This  brings  in  to  the  city  from  ten  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  net  revenue,  besides  tending  to  eliminate 
the  mongrel  breed  of  dogs. 

Special  Assessment. — The  expense  of  sewers  and  street  and 
alley  paving  is  met  by  special  assessment.  This  is  levied  on  a 
"benefit  district,"  that  is,  on  abutting  property  to  the  distance 
of  three  hundred  feet,  but  in  no  case  does  the  benefit  district 
extend  more  than  half  way  to  the  street  or  public  highway 
parallel  with  and  next  to  the  public  grounds  to  be  improved. 
The  special  assessment  tax  is  certified  to  by  the  city  clerk,  and 
collected  by  the  county  treasurer  along  with  the  regular  taxes. 
The  city  sells  "internal  improvement"  bonds  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  special  improvement,  and  the  property  o\\Tier  benefited 
pays  a  special  assessment  tax  annually  for  a  series  of  years — 
usually  ten — sufficient  to  retire  these  bonds.  The  unusually 
wide  streets  in  some  parts  of  Topeka  have  made  the  burden  of 
paving  very  heavy  as  shown  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  Areas 
at  street  intersections  are  paved  at  the  city's  expense. 


"Ordinance  No.  2468.     Published  Dec.  23,  1903. 
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Taxation. — Direct  taxation  forms  by  far  the  most  important 
source  of  the  city's  revenue.  Methods  of  assessment  and  levy 
have  been  described  before. 

The  table  below  is  interesting  as  furnishing  a  complete  ex- 
hibition of  the  city's  assessment  since  1862,  with  absolute  and 
relative  amounts  for  realty,  personalty,  and  railroads: 

Total  Asses.sment  of  Topeka,  18G2~1901. 
(From    manaocript  records  in  county  treasurer's  otHoe.) 


Year. 

Realty. 

Personalty. 

Railroads. 

Total. 

1904    

$8,413,688 
8,299,745 
8,150,325 
7,917,5X0 
7,699,935 
7,082,335 
7,121,120 
7,850,390 
7,819,955 

$2,:-{09,390 
2,317,975 
1,981,670 
1,882,405 
1,768,525 
1,4.54,240 
1,3.52,920 
1,3.54,560 
1,401,295 

$501,834 
491,457 
399,947 
374,230 
363,035 
3.51,067 
.381,754 
359,934 
393,953 

$11,224,912 

1903    

11,109,177 

1902    

10,. 5.31, 942 

1901    

10, 174, 165 

1900    

9,831,495 

1899   

8.887,642 

1898    

8,8.55,794 

1897    .. 

1896    

9,564,884 
9,615,203 

1895       

1894    

7,563,235 
7,272,700 
7,226,370 
7,7.58,945 
7,682,460 
6,165,055 
5,839,645 
5,1,54,719 
4,760,068 
4, 402,. 565 
4,234,235 
3,. 585, 992 
3,271,804 
2,677,4:^5 
2,412,049 
1,765,205 
1,667,756 
1,864,723 
1,83S,242 
1,692,799 
1.668,719 
1,789,342 
1,82.3,504 
1,685,. 596 

mship  and  City. 

632,904 
701,275 
311, 705 

Realty. 

366,255 
346,490 
12.37,6.36 
229,676 
229,676 
170,9.58 

1,611,. 590 

1,676,900 

1,669,615 

1,987,845 

2,040,945 

2,709,620 

2,544,486 

1,794,481 

1,474,153 

1,251,157 

1,147,299 

970,106 

821, 820 

608, 230 

489,602 

487,3.56 

699,069 

66'<,863 

717,817 

775,914 

817,883 

1,091,7.52 

1,210,. 544 

946,354 

41,076 
85,651 
66,584 

Personalty. 

4.59,120 
350,  .524 
161,710 
80,298 
63, 174 
,51,702 

.359,737 
379,753 
314,756 
309,. 561 
353,655 
3.54,164 
3.51,648 
320,817 
312,8.57 
276,201 
2.35,657 
160,219 
109,379 
124,770 
102,988 
85, 734 
,58,661 
42,371 
40,669 

R.  R. 

included  in 
"Personalty" 
prior  to  1876. 

Town  Lots. 

632, 3i5 
.545,171 
298,825 
290, 425 
290,785 
2.30, 796 

9, 534,. 563 

1893    

9,329,354 

1892     

9,210,741 

1891    

10,056,351 

1890   

10.077,060 

1889    

9,228,8.39 

1888    

1887    

8,735,779 
7,270,017 

1886    

6,547,078 

1885    

5,929,923 

1884    

1883    

5,617,191 
4,716,317 

1882    

4,203,003 

1881    

1880    

1879    

3,410,435 
3,004,639 
2,. 338, 295 

1878    

1877     

2,425,486 
2,. 575, 9.57 

1876    

1875    

2,. 596, 728 
2,468,713 

1874    

1873    

2,486,602 
2,881,094 

1872    

3,0.34,048 

1871    

2,631,950 

Tow 
lg70       

673,980 

1869       

786,926 

1868    

1867          

378,289 
1,457,710 

1866     

1,242,185 

1865        

698,171 

1864       

600,  .399 

1863     

.583,635 

1862        

453,4.56 

There  was  formerly  a  limit  to  the  levy,  which  was  two  per 
cent.,  but  this  excluded  levies  for  purposes  of  schools,  water- 
works, sewers,   special  improvements  and  paving  street  cross- 
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ings.     Hence  it  was  a  fictitious  limit.     At  present,   the  levy 
limit,  according  to  the  city  charter  is, 

General   revenue    6  mills 

General    Improvement    6  mills 

Interest    no  limit 

Water    4  milla 

Judgments    1  mill 

Omitting  school  levy  and  special  assessment,  which  are  dis- 
tinct items  in  municipal  bookkeeping,  the  city  clerk's  records 
show  the  following  tax  levy: 

ToPEKA,  Tax  Levy,  1893-1904,  Rate  in  Mills 


Purpose 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1903 

1904 

General  revenue  — 
General    improve- 

6 

5 

2.1 

1.6 

.5 

.5 

4.9 

6 

5 

2.1 

1.6 

.5 

.5 

4.9 

6 

2.1 

1.6 

.5 

2.5 

5 

6 

5 
2 

1.6 

.5 

2.5 

4.55 

6 

5 

9 

1.75 
.5 
1 

1.65 

6 

5.5 

2 

2 

".5 

6 

6 
2 

2  _ 

.5 

6 

6 
2 

1 

.5 

6 

6 
1.5 

1 
.5 

6 

6 
2 
1 

.5 

6 
6 

o 

Water 

1.5 

Library  

.5 

Internal   improve- 
ment bonds  (city's 
share) 

1.4 

.4 
1.2 
1.2 

1 

.5 
.5 
.5 

1 
.5 

1 
.5 

1.5 
1 

2 

Internal  imp.  inter- 

1 



I 
1 

Parks   

17 

.5 

.5 

i 

Total 

20.6 

20.6 

23.2 

22.15 

18 

19 

18.5 

17 

18.5 

20 

The  ordinary  tax  payer  of  Topeka,  that  is,  one  who  is  free 

from"  any  special  assessment  burden,  finds  himself  taxed  for 

the  following  purposes,  and  at  the  following  rates: 

Tax  Levy  fos:  All  Pcrposes  ix  Topekx,  Special  Assf;ssMEXT  Aloxe 
Omitted.   Rate  in  Mills. 


Year. 


1892 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


C 

ounty 

*i 

6 

a 

<D 

ID 

jj" 

<D 

Hi 

> 
s> 

if 

"3 

£ 
a 

.2 
a 

a) 

a 

a 

03 

ts 

9 

a 

a 

O 

-a 
a 

s. 

o 

o 

3 

p 

m 

O 

« 

Di 

fa 

t-t 

3.80 

3.50 

1.50 

.20 

3.80 

4 

1.60 

.50 

.4 

4.20 

4. 

1..50 

.60 

.0 

3.90 

4. 

2.20 

.10 

.8 

3.70 

4. 

3.20 

.20 

.9 

3.90 

4. 

3.20 

.20 

.9 

5.25 

4. 

2.60 

1 

.:s5 

.8 

4.90 

3.50 

2.25 

.50 

.85 

5.20 

4. 

2.40 

.10 

2.8 

City. 

Total 

o 

county 

and 

> 

state. 

2 

>. 

H 

>> 

^ 

u 

t^ 

a 

o 

_, 

u 

o 

J2 

J 

o 

23 

a 

m 

H 

9.00 

19.80 

.50 

9.80 

30.10 

11.30 

20.10 

.50 

10. 

30.60 

11.80 

22.70 

.50 

10. 

33.30 

12. 

1  21.65 

.50 

10. 

32.  a% 

13. 

18.50 

.50 

10. 

29. 

13.20 

18.50 

.50 

11. 

30. 

14. 

18. 

.50 

16. 

34.50 

13. 

1  16.50 

..50 

16. 

.33. 

15.50 

16.50 

.50 

15.50 

32.50 

39.10 
41.90 
45. 

44.15 

42. 

43.20 

48.50 

46. 

48. 
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A  poll  tax  or  road  tax,  calling-  on  each  man  for  three  dollars 
in  money  or  two  days'  labor,  is  still  partially  enforced.  In 
1892  this  tax  yielded  $8,513  in  cash  and  the  labor  of  257  men. 
In  1893  it  yielded  $6,949  in  cash. 


Municipal  Debt 

As  the  law  is  interpreted  today,  there  are  practically  no  limi- 
tations on  the  city's  debt.  The  city  early  had  a  small  fioatiug 
indebtedness,  for  in  January,  1859,  the  city  council  provided 
for  an  issue  of  $500,  city  scrip."  But  a  bonded  debt  soon  be- 
came the  rule,  for  the  city's  credit  was  always  jealously  guarded 
and  kept  equal  to  that  of  the  best  private  corporations.  In  1899 
a  block  of  city  bonds  sold  as  low  as  3f  per  cent.  Straight  20- 
year,  4  per  cent,  bonds  recently  sold  at  a  fair  premium.  At 
'times  of  a  tight  money  market  the  city  has  issued  a  few  bonds, 
in  recent  years,  at  4^  per  cent,  and  received  a  very  liberal 
premium.  Some  special  improvement  bonds  were  issued  at  5 
per  cent,  and  sold  for  premium  enough  to  make  the  rate  4|  per 
cent.     The  bonded  debt  of  the  city  is  shown,  below : 


Bonded  Ikdebtedness  op  City  at  Large 


Date  of  bond 

Object 

Amount 

Interest 

Due 

July  2,  1886 

Refund 

Refund  

Fund 

Coal  Pros 

Refund  (R.  R.  aid.) 

$14,000 
14,000 
79,000 
12,000 

100,000 

5  pr  ct.. 

6 

5 

6 

July  2.  '06 

July  20, 188.")    

July  20,  '05 

July  15,  1890 

July  15,  '10 

April  20. 1886 

August  10,  1891         

April  20,  '06 
Aug.  10,  '11 

November  3,  1893 

74.000 

5 

Nov.  8,  '13 

September  1,  1895 

January  16,  1899 

Refund  

Refund  

City  Hall 

3,. 500       5 
13,000       SSi 
60,000       4 

Sept.  1,  '15 
Jan.  16, '19 
Jan.  1.  '20 

Janel,  1901 

R.  R.  aid  (A.,T&.  S.F.) 

59,000 

4               1  June  1,  '31 

Total 

$428,. 500 

"  Giles,  p.  126  ff. 
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Internal  Improvement  Bonds 


Total  outstanding  April  1, 1898 

Issued,  1899-1900 

Issued,  1900-1901 

Issued,  1901-1902 

Total  outstanding  April  1,  1902,  $386,378. 


Streets 

AUey 

Sewer 

$87,807 
127,034 
88,605 
156,702 

$9,229 

$44,864 
43,549 

The  sinking  fund  is  not  invested,  but  is  kept  on  deposit  with 
local  banks,  where  it  draws  2  per  cent,  interest. 


Municipal  Budget  and  Accounting 

The  fiscal  year  begins  April  1.  Estimates  are  made  by  heads 
of  departments,  and  these  estimates  go  before  the  city  council. 
Fixed  items,  such  as  salaries,  are  allowed  without  debate,  but 
responsibility  for  flexible  charges  rests  with  the  council  and 
mayor.     Appropriations  are  made  for  one  month. 

In  accounting,  the  fund  system  is  used,  transfers  often  being 
made  from  one  fund  to  another  to  meet  imforeseen  shortages. 
As  yet  no  logical,  and,  it  may  be  truthfully  added,  no  intelli- 
gible system  of  bookkeeping  has  been  used.  The  city  treasurer, 
who  is  also  school  treasurer,  is  the  nominal  custodian  of  city 
funds.  He  gives  a  bond  of  $50,000.  He  receives  all  taxes, 
fees,  licenses,  etc.,  giving  duplicate  receipt,  one  of  which  goes 
to  the  city  clerk.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  county  treasurer  has 
books  open  for  all  city  taxes,  and  he  in  turn  pays  these  over 
to  the  city  treasurer.  The  city  clerk  keeps  accoimts  with  the 
city  and  county,  and  exercises  the  power  of  audit.  The  city 
funds  are  largely  kept  on  deposit  iwith  the  city  banks  furnishing 
proper  security,  and  2  per  cent,  interest  is  paid  to  the  city.  The 
city's  warrants  or  checks  are  payable  by  any  bank  in  the  city, 
or  by  the  city  treasurer. 
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The  most  pressing  need  of  the  city's  fiscal  system  is  a  clear, 
comprehensible  method  of  accounting,  that  shall  clearly  indi- 
cate the  exact  amount  and  source  of  all  revenues,  the  precise 
expenditures  for  each  separate  department  (outlay  for  main- 
tenance and  outlay  for  construction  completely  differentiated), 
and  some  definite  allowance  for  depreciation  of  city  property. 
This  condition  is  far  from  being  realized  at  present. 


APPENDIX  A. 


f 


Percentage  of  Assessed  Valuation  of    Each 

1861  TO  1900. 


Class   of   Property, 


Year 

Lands 

Town 
lots 

Per- 
sonal 

RaU- 
roads 

Year 

Lands 

Town 
lots 

Per- 
sonal 

Rail- 
roads 

1861 

49.90 

.50.10 

1881 

53.47 

13.17 

20.17 

13.19 

1862 

72.43 

16.46 

11.11 

1882 

52.38 

14.08 

20.50 

13.04 

1863 

73.05 

13.93 

13.02 

1883 

49.50 

13.61 

23.55 

13.34 

1864 

62.89 

17.27 

20.00 

1884 

49.50 

14.68 

23.80 

12.02 

1865 

50.76 

19.87 

29.37 

1885 

49.50 

15.49 

22.78 

12.23 

1866 

54.08 

19.38 

26  54 

1886 

51.81 

16.95 

20.00 

11.24 

1867 

51.03 

21.48 

27.49 

1887 

49.02 

18.21 

19.57 

13.20 

1868 

51.87 

18.01 

30.12 

1888 

48.07 

21.00 

15.90 

15.03 

1869 

.51.. 54 

18.15 

30.31 

1889 

48.08 

21.18 

14.74 

16.00 

1870  

.53.47 

17.78 

28.75 

1890 

48.50 

20.86 

14.00 

16.64 

1871 

54.30 

16.40 

29.30 

1891 

49.75 

21.69 

13.74 

14.82 

1872 

.58.13 

16.03 

25.84 

1892 

51.28 

19.. 57 

13.79 

15.36 

1873 

57.90 

16.57 

17.79 

7.85 

1893 

50.01 

18.80 

13.36 

17.83 

1874 

56.30 

14.93 

17.24  j 

11.42 

1894 

51.80 

18.43 

12.14 

17.63 

1875  

59.20 

14.74 

15.97  1 

11.00 

1895 

52.63 

18.80 

10.62 

17.95 

1876 

57.12 

13.49 

17.36 

12.10 

1896 

51.81 

18.38 

11.21 

18.60 

1877 

57.14 

13.46 

18.00 

11.40 

1897 

51.82 

18.20 

11.73 

18.25 

1878 

58.13 

12.14 

18.58 

11.25 

1898 

50.59 

17.57 

13.92 

17.92 

1879 

.57.47 

12.30 

19.00 

11.23 

1899 

50.11 

17.12 

14.99 

17.78 

1880 

54.41 

12.98 

19.84 

12.77 

1900 

48.06 

17.95 

16.46 

17.53 

Note. — In  1861  personal  property  is  included  in  town  lots, 
included  in  personal  property. 


Up  to  1873  railroads  are 
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APPENDIX  Aa. 

Assessed  Valuations  of  Real  and  Personal  Property 
Other  States.'' 


(Percentage  of  Each  Class  of  Property.) 

Keal  Estate 

Personal 

Property 

Year 

New  York 

1 
Illinois 

New  York 

Illinois 

1867                

Per  cent 

74.61 
77.64 
76.43 
77.47 
75.82 
78.60 
79.13 
79.78 
81.11 
86.96 
87.94 
87.44 
86.75 
87.78 
85. 6o 
87.40 
89.04 
90.06 
89.66 
89.93 
90.00 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

25.39 
22.36 
23.57 
22.53 
24.18 
21.40 
20.87 
20.22 
18.89 
13.04 
12.60 
12.06 
13.25 
12.22 
14.37 
12.60 
10.96 

9.94 
10.31 
10.07 
10.00 
10.00 

9.93 
10.46 
10.11 
10.30 
11.94 
12.77 
11.21 
10.52 
10.33 
11.20 
13.05 
11.90 
11.70 
10.17 

Per  cent 

1868                                    .  . . 

1869                              

1870 

1871                                     

1872 

1873.                

70!89 

74.22 

75.34 

77.25 

78.81 

79.54          ! 

79.53 

77.85 

78.02 

77.99 

77.94 

78.51 

79.01 

79.77 

79.30 

29.11 

1874 

25.78 

1875 

24.66 

1876 

1877 

22.75 
21.19 

1878 

1879 

1880 

20. 46 
20.47 
22.15 

1881 .... 

1882 

1883 

21.98 
22.01 
22.06 

1884.                                 .... 

21.49 

1885 

20.99 

1886 

20.23 

1887 

20.70 

1888 

90.00                      79.82          1 

20.18 

1889 

S:t0.07 

89.54 
89.89 
89.70 
88  06 

78.19 
78.46 
79.98 
79.76 
80.87 

21.81 

1890 

21.54 

1891 

1892 

1893. 

20.02 
20.24 
19.13 

1894 

87.23                      78.78          1 

9j  22 

1895 

1897 

88.79 
89.48 
89.67 
88.80 
86.95 
88.10 
88.30 
89.83 

79.86 
80.18 
80.96 
80.42 
78.55 

20.14 
19.82 
19.04 
19.58 

1899 

21.45 

1901.  '..     '     .        '.'   

Sources  of  table : 

For  New  York— Report  of  State  Board  of  Tax  Com.,  1902,  p.  42. 

For  Illinois-Auditors'  Reports,  1883,  table  33;  1890,  table  27 ;  1900,  table  29. 


APPENDIX  B 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  fob  Common  Schools. 

From  Biennial  Reports  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Year 


Balance 
on  hand 


School 
tax 


School 
fund 


I  Bonds  and 

other 

sources 


Total 
receipts 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 


Per 
capita 
exp'nse 


1899....  $550,986  90'$3, 608,482  35  $400,352  79  $409,249  .56|$4,969,071  60  $4,360,472  94  $3  07 
1900.... I  600,168  32  3,897,873  10  421,133  94  358.526  75  5,277.702 11  4,622,363  76  3  14 
1901....      655,338  89    3,850,557  15      387,561  41      345,613  36    5,238,970  81    4,566,209  53         3  04 
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APPENDIX  0. 

Mortgage  Statistics  for  1890  (11th  U.  S.  Census). 


Total 
number 

Total 
Amount 

On  Acres 

On  Lots 

State 

Number 

Amount 

$174,720,071 
90,506.968 
101,718,625 
30.195,056 

Number 

Amount 

Kansas 

Nebraska  . . . 
Missouri^   .. 
Colorado 

298,884 
155,377 
192, 028 
54,600 

$243,146,826 
132,902,322 
214,609,772 
85.058,793 

203,306 
107,105 
103, 161 
20.484 

95, 578 

1          48,202 
1          88,867 
1          34,116 

$68,426,755 
42,395,3.54 

112,891,147 
54,863,737 

Farm  Mortgages  in  Kansas  Compared  with  United  States  as  a  Whole. 

(Per  Cent  of  Acres  Incumbered  Each  Year,  1886  to  1890. ) 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Percent. 

60.38 
29.28 

Per  cent. 

68.92 
29  22 

Percent. 

72.70 
29.16 

Per  cent. 

70.29 
29.14 

Percent. 
60.32 

United  States 

28.86 

,       APPENDIX  D. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements,  1861-1902. 
(From  State  Treasurers'  Reports.) 


' 

Disburse- 

Year 

Reoeipts 
including 

ments  in- 

Balances 

Year 

Receipts 
including 

ments  in- 
cluding 

Balances 

transfers. 

transfers. 

1882 

transfers 

transfers. 

1861 

$46,735 

$16,7:« 

.$2,033,054 

$1,847,644 

$644,324 

18152 

47,662 

47,6152 

1883 

1,8.52,271 

1,6.58,163 

838,432 

1863 

179,753 

168,521 

$11,2.32 

1884 

2,402,944 

2,486,864 

754,512 

1864 

262,534 

231,6.57 

42,129 

1885 

2, .394. 715 

2,403,877 

745,350 

1865 

180,920 

196,971 

26,079 

1886 

3,026,496 

3,187,  .573 

584, 273 

1866 

371,771 

368,919 

28,931 

1887 

2,779,606 

2,9.32,  .501 

4.31.378 

1867 

510,347 

.503,666 

.35,612 

1888 

3,018,010 

3,154,506 

324, 882 

1868 

735,715 

711,218 

60,109 

1889 

3,009,3.56 

2,995,493 

338, 746 

1869 

1,120,803 

1,132,821 

48,091 

1890 

3,109,8:^7 

2,733,444 

715,138 

1870 

1,359,653 

1,347,397 

60,347 

1891 

3,042.986 

5,296,622 

461,502 

1871 

1,047,398 

964,228 

143,517 

1892 

2,702.769 

2,4:-!7,lU9 

727.163 

1872 

1,295,355 

1,298,228 

140,645 

1893 

2,790.571 

2,622,193 

895.540 

1873 

1,308,821 

1,246,180 

203,286 

1894 

2,445,796 

2,499,010 

842,326 

1874 

1,011,068 

991, 473 

222, 880 

1895 

2,578,324 

2,710,235 

710,415 

1875 

956,738 

1,055,874 

123,745 

1896 

2,451,2.52 

2,. 560. 138 

604,. 529 

1876 

1,222,088 

1,099,716 

246,117 

181)7 

2,432,624 

2,674,127 

463,026 

1877 

629,229 

496, 299 

379.017 

1898 

2,721,209 

2,672,083 

412,1.52 

1878 

1,263,182 

1,. 329, 418 

312,811 

1899 

2,939,385 

2,8.53,087 

498,450 

1879 

1,344,779 

1,250,199 

407.391 

1900 

3,920,907 

3,908,646 

510,711 

1880 

1,610,674 

1,. 573, 367 

444,698 

1901 

3.693,935 

3,627,021 

.577,626 

1881 

1,691,340 

1,677,124 

458,914 

1902 

3,. 595, 3.50 

3,54.5,609 

627,367 
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APPENDIX  Da. 

Total  Assessed  Valuations,  Amount  of  State  Tax  Levy  and  Rate  in 

Mills. 


(From  State  Treasurers'  Reports). 

Year 

Assessed 
valuation 

Levy 

Hate 

Year 

Assessed 
valuatioa 

Levy 

Kate 

1861 

$24,737,563 

$74,2.34 

4 

1884.... 

2.37,020,  .391 

1,066,. 592 

43^ 

1862 

19,285,749 

115,737 

8 

1885  ... 

248,846,811 

1,032,714 

*^ 

1863 

1864 

25,460,499 
.30,502,791 

152,763 
182,. 585 

i 

7 

1886... 

277, 113,. 323 

1,136,134 

*A 

1865 

36,120,945 

216,757 

7 

1887 .... 

310,871,447 

1,274,-573 

*r^o 

1866 

.50,439,645 

252,201 

6 

1888.... 

3.53,248,333 

1.448,318 

^\ 

1867 

1868 

.56,276,360 
66,949,950 

281,382 
435,408 

6 
6V2 

1889.... 

360.815,073 

1,515,423 

1  2 

1869. . . . 

76,383,6D7 

763,837 

10 

1890.... 

.348,4.59,944 

1,480,9.55 

iV* 

1870 

92,528,100 

809,621 

8M 

1891.... 

342,632,407 

1,353,398 

m 

1871 

108,7.53,575 

652,521 

6 

1892.... 

342,682,846 

1,336,. 371 

3A 

1872 

1873 

127.690,937 
125,684,177 

1,085,373 
7.54, 105 

8/2 
6 

1893.... 

.3.56,621,818 

1,3.58,060 

<\ 

1874 

128,906,520 

773,439 

6 

1894.... 

337,501,722 

1,316,258 

h% 

1875 

121,544,344 

729,-:;66 

6 

1895.... 

.329,9.39,031 

1,402,240 

i%. 

1876 

133,832,316 

736,078 

5% 

1896.... 

321,216.9.38 

1,365,171 

4H 

1877 

137, 480.. 530 

756,138 

5^2 

1897.... 

325.370,2.32 

1,333,954 

4-^"-. 

1878 

1879 

138,698,811 
144,930,280 

762,843 
942,046 

5V4 

1898.... 

325,889,747 

1,346,126 

41' 

1880 

160,-570.761 

883, 139 

5>^ 

1899    . . 

327,165,530 

1,799,409 

aV^ 

1881 

170,813,373 

8.54,066 

5  ' 

1900  ... 

.328,729,008 

1,807,898 

5V2 

1882 

186,128,1.39 

837,576 

4:14 

1901 .... 

363,156,045 

1,997,304 

Wi 

1883.... 

203,184,489 

873,893 

43 
*1(J 

1902  .. . 

363,163,630 

1,997,-3.54 

5'/2 

Note.— The  assessed  valuatioa  is  about  one-fifth  of  actual  value  at  the  present  time 
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APPENDIX  E. 
Per  Capita  Net  Debt,    Municipal,  State,  and  United  States. 


Year. 

Municipal 

State 

United  States 

1873 

1874 

$22  69 
22  84 

$2.01 

2.07 

2.18 

1.71 

1.66 

1.55 

1.28 

1.07 

1.03 

.99 

.82 

.65 

.48 

.59 

.52 

.55 

.55 

..56 

.57 

.57 

.58 

.59 

..57 

.57 

.46 

.45 

.48 

.47 

.42 

.41 

$,50  52 
49  17 

1875 

47  .53 

1876 

45.66 

1877 

43  56 

1878  

19  30 

42  01 

1879 

40.87 

1880 

1881 

14  05 

38.27 
35  46 

1882 

13  57 

31  91 

1883 

28  66 

1884 

U  05 

26.20 

1885 

24.. 50 

1886 

12  42 

22.34 

1887 

20.03 

1888  

20  98 

17.72 

1889 

15.92 

1890 

25  57 

14.22 

1891 

13.34 

1892  

26  76 

12.93 

1893 

12.64 

1894 

27  36 

13.30 

13.08 

18% 

1897 

35  63 

13.60 
13.78 

1898 

23  21 

14.08 

1899 

15.55 

1900 

22  03 

14.52 

1901 

13.45 

1902 

21  31 

12.27 

APPENDIX  F 

Municipal  Debts,  Their  Growth  and  Total  Amount. 


Year 

Railroad  aid 
bonds 

Refunding 
bonds 

All  bonds 
issued 

Total  out- 
standing debt 
(net) 

1874 

$358,500 

39,600 

61,900 

646,000 

1,067,540 

.589,485 

239,  .500 

961,000 

8, 544,. 551 

804.250 

.315, 0()0 

.56,500 

$761,610 

169,038 

.385,600 

772,717 

2,0.53,672 

2,248,125 

1,690.7.32 

3,172,390 

13,3:«,062 

7,-566,689 

3,271,831 

1,. 501 ,028 

1,719,677 

2,104,552 

6,401,333 

2,724,100 

$12,677,730 

1875 .               .          

$126',666'" 

72,867 

1876 

1877-'8 

13,473,198 

1879-'80.          

13,998,604 

1881-2 

i,. 579, 800 
1.339,234 
1,. 593,. 529 
2,378,750 
3,419.030 
1,1.54,240 
299,661 
712.900 
1,074,000 
4„509,140 
2,396,602 

14,472,019 

1883-'4 

15,. 595, 126 

1885-'6 

17,473,347 

1887-'8. 

1889-'90 

30,733,9X3 
36.491,660 

1891-'2 

37,075,740 

1893-'4 

.36, 805.. 599 

1895-'6 

.34,604,246 

l»97-'8 

200,000 
31,500 
.59,000 

32, 276.  .339 

1899-1900 

32.398,799 

1901-'2 

32,614,909 
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APPENDIX  G. 

Railroad  Mileage  and  Subsidy  Table, 


Year. 

Mileage 

1865 

1866 

55 
300 

1867 

540 

1868 

600 

1869 

900 

1870  

1,469 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1,770 
2,039 
2,063 
1,839 

1875 

2,000 

1876 

2,129 

1877 

2,199 

1878 

2,302 

1879 

2,444 

1880 

3,478 

1881 

3,701 

1882 

3,786 

1883 

3,870 

1884 

4,020 

1885 

4,181 
4, 522 

1886 

1887 

6,212 

1888 : 

8,312 

1889 

8,721 

1890  

8,763 

1891 

8,853 

8,845 

1893 

8,840 

1894 

8,832 

1895 

8,829 

1896 

8,829 
8.802 

1897 

1898 

8,759 
8,690 

1899 

1900 

8,717 

1901 

8,710 

8,  ?54 

Increase 


245 
240 

60 
300 
569 
301 
269 

24 
(224) 
161 
129 

70 

103 

142 

1,034 

223 

85 

84 
150 
161 
341 
1,690 
2,100 
409 

43 

90 

(8)f 

(5)  I 

(8)1 

(3)1 

0    1 

(27)1 

(43)  (■ 

(69)  i 


(7)? 
44    ) 


Subsidy 


$750 

450 

100 

368 

1,109 

1,189 

830 

9.50 

249 

358, 

39, 

61, 


000  00 
,000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
000  00 
500  CO 
600  00 
900  00 


646,000  00 

1,067,540  00 

589,485  00 

239,500  00 

961,000  00 

8,544,550  50 

804, 250  00 

315,000  00 

56, 500  00 

0 

200,000  09 

31,500  00 

59,000  00 


Note. — Numbers  in  the  "increase"  column,  enclosed  in  parenthesis  indicate  a 
decrease. 

This  table  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
and  of  the  state  auditors . 
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APPENDIX   H. 

Banking:  Deposits,  Reserve,  etc. 
All  State  and  Private  Banks,  1891-1902 


Date  of  CaU 

No.  of 
banks. 

Total  deposits 

Legal  reserve 

Reserve 
per  cent 

Oct  ,    1891    

414 

439 
444 
445 
434 
414 
410 
405 
408 
396 
392 
381 
383 
365 
366 
364 
383 
387 
388 
395 
422 
4.37 
462 

$15,773,439 
17,377,978 
18,445,945 
21,139,913 
19.219.526 
15,427,494 
16,755,870 
17,112,465 
16.-587,435 
15,526,832 
15,220,107 
15.975. .502 
22,004,874 
22, 318, 165 
22,992,900 
23,041,694 
25.956,271 
27.125.275 
31.626,335 
33.760,873 
43.000,004 
39,830,429 
40,059,291 

$5,477,272 
6,703,668 
7,341,836 
7.449,205 
6,803,618 
6,194,706 
5,424,289 
6.. 575,  SOI 
6.257,294 
6,023.-529 
6,439.6-57 
6.656,846 
11,072,746 
10.466,694 
10,463,441 
10,174,655 
12,074,189 
11.274.840 
16,285,287 
16,0-57,234 
22,879,490 
17,060.652 
17,008,196 

34.09 

Jan.,    1892 

38.60 

June,  1892 

39.80 

Jan.,    1893 

June,  1893 

35.24 
35.40 

Jan.,    1894 

40.15 

July,    1894 

44.30 

Jan.,    1895  

38.42 

July,    1895 

37.54 

Feb.,   1896 

38.80 

Sept., 1896 

42.31 

Mar  ,  1897 

41.67 

Oct.,    1897  

50.32 

April,  1898      

46.89 

Oct..    1898        

Mar.,  1899  

45.50 
44.15 

Sept . ,  1899  

46.51 

Feb.,  1900 

Sept.,  1900 

41.56 
51.49 

Feb.,    1901 ■. 

Sept.,  1901 

Mar.,  1902 

47.56 
-53.20 
42.83 

Sept.,  1902 

42.45 

APPENDIX  I. 

Value  of  State  Property,  1902. 

(Estimates  made  by  Auditor  and  Officers  in  Cliarge. 

Osawatomie  Hospital   $800 ,  300 

Topoka    Hospital    791 .  100 

Parsons   Hospital    118,000 

Industrial    School   for   Boys 186 ,  050 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 115 ,  500 

School  for  Feebleminded 158 ,  900 

Soldiers'    Orphans    Home 183,000 

School  for  the  Blind 156,250 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 272 ,  965 

State  University    1,225,000 

Agricultural    College    1,083,090 

Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station 74,080 

State  Normal   570,000 

Western    Branch    Normal 89 ,  308 

Tndustri;'!    School.   (Jiiindaro 21  ..500 

Penitentiary     1 ,  594 ,  500 

Industrial   Reformatory    510 ,  545 

State  Soldiers'  Home   108 ,000 
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Mother  Bickerdyke  Home 17 ,  250 

Forestry   Stations    5,415 

Silk    Stations    2 ,  500 

Executive    Residence    35 ,  000 

Canitol   lieatlns  and   lij;litiug  plant 7)iijHH) 

Capitol     3,000,000 

Note  : — This  includes  1,250  acres  of  land ;  $293,375  of  libraries ;  $209,730  of 
museums;  $901,180  of  endowments   (schools)  ;  $38,450  of  live  stock. 


APPENDIX  .J. 

Salaries  of  State  Officers. 

Governor   $3 ,  OCO 

Secretary  of   State    2 ,  500 

Auditor    2 ,  500 

Trea.*;urer     -2.  ."JOO 

Attorney    General    2 ,  500 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 2,0o0 

Justices  of  Supreme  Court  (3) ,  each 3 , 000 

Judges  of  Appellate  Court   (6),  each 2,500 

Judges  of  District  Court  (29),  each 2,500 

Railroad  (Commissioners    ( 3).   each    2 .  .",00 

Bank  Commissioner 2 ,  500 

State  Architect 2 ,  500 

Superintendent    of    Insurance 2,000 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture 2 ,  000 

Adjutant   General    1 ,  ^jq 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 1 , 500 
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PREFACE 


The  pur-pose  of  this  paper  is  to  indicate  the  labor  difficulties 
involved  in  the  early  development  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  the  plans  suggested  for  their  solution;  to  show 
how  these  difficulties  affected  the  tariff  problem;  to  analyze  the 
character  of  the  labor  argument  employed  in  favor  of  the  tariff; 
to  picture  the  social  and  political  conditions  giving  rise  to  it; 
to  show  how  a  well-differentiated  laboring  class  affected  the 
nature  of  the  argument  advanced  by  both  protectionists  and 
free-traders,  and  to  trace  the  development  of  the  pauper  labor 
argument  for  protection. 


THE   LABOR   ARGUMENT   IN  THE  AMERICAN 
PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  DISCUSSION 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTORY 


To  understand  the  importance  and  intricacies  of  the  labor 
argument  as  first  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the 
character  of  early  American  industry.  The  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  wa-s  not  only  a  self-conscious 
movement  toward  greater  political  security  but  was  in  part  an 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  depressing  economic  and  industrial  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country. 
Commercial  unrest  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  causes  con- 
tributing to  the  formation  of  the  constitution.  Under  the  new 
government  greater  industrial  stability  was  hoped  for.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  determined  stand  of  Boston  mechanics  for 
the  constitution,  because  they  believed  that  under  it  they  would 
receive  a  greater  degree  of  protection  against  foreign  goods, 
contributed  vitally  to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Agriculture  was  at  that  time  the  predominant  American  in- 
dustry. It  was  the  occupation  of  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  wealth.  In  1790 
only  3.35  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  cities  of  8.000  or 
more,  thus  showing  the  comparative  unimportance  of  cities,  and 
the  great  preponderance  of  agricultural  industries.  Even  as 
late  as  1820  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  our  people  were  engaged 
in   agriculture.     Wealth   was   not   concentrated    in    cities,    and 
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large  numbers  of  the  rich  owed  their  wealth  to  the  possession 
of  vast  landed  estates.  In  fact,  the  men  of  wealth  in  our  na- 
tional legislature  were  quite  uniformly  members  of  the  landed 
classes,  and  our  early  legislation  cannot  be  understood  apart 
from  this  important  fact.  Physiocratic  ideas  had  exercised  a 
profound  influence  upon  American  thought  and  the  importance 
of  agriculture  was  still  largely  over-estimated.  Many  men  be- 
lieving that  our  economic  w^elfare  would  thus  be  best  preserved, 
hoped  we  would  remain  an  agricultural  country.  Others  looked 
with  trepidation  upon  the  observable  signs  of  a  comparative 
increase  of  manufacturing  interests.  Jefferson  himself,  a  large 
land  holder,  held,  in  the  main,  to  the  old  notions,  and  his  in- 
fluence was  potent  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Commerce,  however,  was  not  a  negligible  fraction  of  our  in- 
dustrial interests.  Its  importance  was  increasing  very  rapidly, 
and  protection'  was  early  extended  to  it;  for  American  vessels 
only  were  allowed  to  engage  in  our  coasting  trade.  An  impetus 
M^as  thus  given  to  the  shipping  interests  and  an  additional  ef- 
fort was  made  to  increase  the  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
This  was  conspicuously  successful,  as  the  following  facts  indi- 
cate: in  1808  the  figures  were  14,000  and  110,000,  respectively, 
for  the  tonnage  of  British  and  American  ships  sailing  between 
the  two  countries,  against  72,000  for  England  and  21.000  for 
America,  in  1789.^  Continual  warfare  in  Europe  and  the  in- 
jury which  it  inflicted  on  the  shipping  interests  of  the  various 
countries  gave  Ameinca  an  advantage  of  tremendous  value,  and 
in  1807  her  ship  tonnage  had  mounted  to  the  magnificent  sum 
of  1,089,876. 

Napoleon's  attempt  to  destroy  British  commerce  and  the 
political  measures  which  it  entailed,  both  here  and  abroad,  for 
a  time  seriously  crippled  our  thriving  trade,  while  the  war  of 
1812  was  another  serious  and  distinct  blow.  A  gradual  re- 
covery from  this  depression  was  followed  by  a  decline  in  1821- 
22,  but  by  1823  the  same  level  was  attained  which  prevailed  in 
1811,  the  tonnage  for  the  year  amounting  to  775,271.- 


'  Gibbins.  IT.  de  B..  Economic  and  Industrial  Progress  of  the  Century,  55. 
^  AnnalH  of  Congress.  42:  226.3. 
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Our  commercial  interests  had  plainly  assumed  considerable 
importance.  In  1820  as  many  as  80,000  American  seamen  were 
employed  in  our  carrying  trade.  Our  merchants  were  the  dom- 
inating influence  in  a  number  of  our  seaports,  such  as  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Charleston,  which  were  not  only  centers  of 
political  activity,  but  controlled  the  politics  of  their  respective 
states.  This  industry  wdelded  a  political  power  far  in  excess 
of  its  proportionate  importance  among  the  principal  industries 
of  the  naticm  and  the  shaping  of  our  economic  policy  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  contingent  upon  its  attitude. 

The  character  of  our  early  export  trade  has  an  extensive 
bearing  upon  the  outcome  of  our  protective  policy  and  indicates 
some  of  the  causes  for  sectional  differences  on  the  subject.  Cot- 
ton was  one  of  the  principal  exported  articles.  The  capital 
employed  in  its  cultivation  in  the  United  States  was  about  $80,- 
000,000  in  1801,  and  was  continually  increasing.^  About 
100.000  persons  were  employed  in  growing  it  or  depended  upon 
it.  There  were  about  900,000  slaves  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  and  the  cotton-gin  had  come  into  use,  so  that  a  rapid 
extension  of  cotton  culture  was  practically  assured.  Tobacco 
and  rice  were  southern  products.  Indian  corn  was  raised  both 
in  the  South  and  in  the  North,  while  meat  and  lumber  were 
largely  confined  to  the  latter  section.  Our  average  yearly  ex- 
port of  grain  and  flour  during  the  period  1790-94  was  1,421,335 
barrels;  for  the  period  1821-23  it  was  only  1,177,949  barrels. 
The  exports  of  raw  cotton  rose  from  a  value  of  $5,000,000  in  1800 
to  $20,000,000  in  1823.  In  the  year  1800  our  total  exports 
amounted  to  $47,473,000  or  a.bout  $8.00  per  capita.  In  1820 
they  were  $51,683,000  or  virtually  $5.00  per  capita,  while  the 
figures  for  1823  were  $47,155,711  and  $4.00  respectively.*  There 
had  been  waves  of  increase  and  decline,  commerce  having  suf- 
fered from  the  Embargo  Act,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  crisis 
of  1819-20,  but  the  general  tendency  seemed  unfavorable.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1820  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000 
were  exported,  but  the  raw  materials  exported,  exclusive  of  cot- 


'  Bishop.  History  of  Manufactures,  2;  88. 
*  Ann.  of  Conci..  42:  212,'>. 
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ton  and  wool,  were  less  by  $18,000,000  than  their  aggregate  for 
1800.  It  was  claimed  that  this  loss  fell  upon  the  northern  and 
middle  states,  while  the  South  alone  was  gaining.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  reason  in  this  complaint;  besides  this,  many  men  in 
the  North  believed  the  South  to  have  an  advantage  in  its  slave 
labor.  The  large  foreign  trade  of  the  South,  on  the  other  hand, 
strengthened  the  commercial  interests  of  both  sections  to  such  an 
extent  that  both  desired  its  expansion.  It  was  thus  with  increas- 
ing interest  that  the  North  observed  the  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing interests  and  the  application  of  artificial  means  to  achieve 
their  further  advancement. 

Manufacturing,  however,  concerns  us  most,  as  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  this  rapidly  rising  branch  of  industry  that  the 
tariff  was  largely  discussed.  It  was  here  that  the  labor  problem 
first  became  acute  and  demanded  solution.  We  were  far  behind 
England  in  the  value  of  our  products ;  yet  we  manufactured 
flour,  distilled  spirits,  linen  goods,  tanned  leather,  molasses,  iron 
products,  ships,  etc.  Hats  were  an  important  article  of  manu- 
facture and  the  wool  used  was  largely  of  domestic  growth.  The 
material  for  glass  could  be  secured  in  large  quantities,  but  con- 
siderable manual  labor,  numbers  of  skilled  workmen  and  large 
capitals  were  required  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  glass 
industry'.^  In  all  of  these  particulars  the  nation  was  but  in- 
adequately furnished.  Flour  and  spirits  were  manufactured  in 
the  same  regions  that  actually  produced  the  supply  of  grain. 
There  was  as  yet  no  system  of  internal  improvements  and  few 
facilities  for  transportation,  hence  bulky  matter  was  usually 
transformed  into  finished  products  before  shipment  to  market. 
Even  then  a  slight  depression  of  trade  or  fall  in  prices  necessi- 
tated untold  hardsliips  to  fanners  and  to  the  so-called  manufact- 
urers. Such  conditions  eventuated  in  the  Whisky  Rebellion  and 
other  movements  of  discontent. 

The  erection  of  a  cotton  mill  in  Rhode  Island  in  1791  and  the 
advent  of  Samuel  Slater  were  portentous  events  in  the  history 
of  American  manufactures,  and  hence  were  important  factors  in 
the  determination  of  our  subsequent  tariff  policy.    Woolen  mills. 


^'Bishop,   History  of  Manufacturer,  2:  ch.    1. 
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were  also  erected  and  strenuous  efforts  to  make  them  successful 
were  made,  but  not  until  the  War  of  1812  and  later  was  much 
accomplished  by  them.  Ditfieulties  of  various  kinds  conf.nually 
arose.  Besides  this  the  habits  of  our  people  conspired  to  cause 
their  failure,  for  the  greater  portion  of  all  woolen  goods  used 
north  of  the  Ohio  river  were  manufactured  within  the  families 
themselves  after  the  manner  of  the  old  domestic  system.  In 
fact,  as  late  as  1828.  when  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens  was  so 
largely  agitated,  this  condition  was  still  essentially  unchanged. 
Long  after  machine  production  had  begun  to  assume  consider- 
able importance  in  certain  industries,  the  old  domestic  system 
by  its  persistent  lingering  delayed  the  advent  of  a  manufactur- 
ing era.  Despite  these  facts,  considerable  advance  was  being 
made,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown. 

Having  concluded  this  preliminary  statement,  let  us  note  the 
general  attitude  held  toward  the  development  of  industry,  and 
its  early  progress  during  the  time  when  it  was  not  affected  to 
any  appreciable  degree  by  protective  legislation.  ^Most  of  our 
prominent  statesmen,  though  not  entirely  free  from  sectional 
bias,  still  believed  in  a  broad  national  policy.  The  landed  in- 
terests, powerful  in  the  nation's  coimcils.  naturally  emphasized 
the  importance  of  agriculture,  but  favored  such  policies  as  would 
conduce  to  greater  general  prosperity.  This,  it  was  believed, 
would  be  enhanced  by  a  parallel  development  of  manufactures 
along  with  that  of  agriculture  and  connnerce.  Agriculture 
would  always  remain  the  predominant  industry  of  the  nation, 
but  progress  along  all  lines  was  desired.  Even  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution.  Tench  Coxe  extolled  the  advantages  and 
resources  of  America :  spoke  of  her  va.ried  sources  of  wealth,  and 
of  the  need  of  systematizing  our  industry  to  attain  the  maxi- 
mum of  advantage;  and  argued  that  the  three  great  industries 
would  naturally  ar"se  under  such  conditions  and  should  be  prop- 
erly correlated.*'  Physioeratic  doctrines,  however,  Avere  not  yet 
dead,  and  Hamilton,  in  hLs  report  on  manufactures,  found  it 
necessarv  to  defend  manufactures  against  the  charge  of  inferior 


^  AdJre.^s  to  Friends  of  Avierican  Mannfaciurcs,  in  Univ.  cf  /'a..   Aiv?    9,  1787, 
31. 
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productiveness,  and  to  assert  in  their  favor  that  they  occasioned 
"a  positive  augmentation  of  the  produce  and  revenue  of  soci- 
.ety." 

More  and  more,  however,  the  development  of  the  backward 
manufacturing  industry  w^as  viewed  with  complacency  and  posi- 
tive approval.  It  was  argued  that  we  should  encourage  the  man- 
ufacture of  products  necessary  for  our  national  defence.  If 
possible  we  should  be  independent  of  foreign  nations  in  this  re- 
spect. Washington  advocated  such  a  policy.  ]\Iadisou,  while 
president,  urged  similar  measures,  although  originally  a  free- 
trader at  heart.^  He  advanced  beyond  this  and  deliberately 
recommended  the  encouragement  of  such  manufacturing  indus- 
tries as  the  nation  was  fitted  to  carry  on  with  success  after  they 
had  been  established  and  efficiently  pursued. 

This  broader  attitude  toward  the  proper  development  of  Amer- 
ican industries  found  ample  expression  during  the  first  impor- 
tant struggle  over  the  tarift:  question  in  1816.  The  lines  of  polit- 
ical cleavage  had  not  yet  definitely  separated  the  North  and 
South  into  two  opposing  sections.  However,  both  nationalistic 
and  sectional  influences  externalized  themselves  in  this  contest. 
Eminent  statesmen,  such  as  Calhoun,  clung  to  the  idea  of  na- 
tional expansion  and  national  greatness,  and  sectionalism  was 
less  prominent  than  it  subsequently  became.  Hence  we  have  in 
the  following  words  of  Calhoun  a  clear  statement  of  the  national 
view-point  of  the  men  of  the  earlier  generations — a  view-point 
which  comprehended  the  growth  of  the  entire  nation  along  many 
lines  rather  than  that  of  particular  sections  only.^  "Neither 
Agriculture  nor  Manufacturing  nor  Commerce,  taken  separately, 
is  the  cause  of  wealth.  It  flows  from  the  three  combined  and  can- 
not exist  without  each. — Without  Commerce  industry  would 
have  no  stinuihis;  without  .Manufactures  it  would  be  without 
the  means  of  production;  and  without  Agriculture  neither  of 
the  others  can  subsist.  Wlicn  separated  entirely  and  perma- 
nently they  perish.  War  in  this  country  produces,  to  a  great 
extent,  that  effect  and  hence  the  great  embarrassment  that  fol- 


'  Afcitsages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  1:  507. 
«  Callionn,    Works,  2:  J66. 
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lows  in  its  train.  It  is  admitted  by  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates on  the  other  side  that  no  country  ought  to  be  dependent 
upon  another  for  its  means  of  defence; — But  what  is  more  nec- 
essary to  the  defence  of  a  country  than  its  currency  and  finance  ? 
Behold  the  effect  of  the  late  war  upon  them !  When  our  man- 
ufactures are  grown  to  a  certain  perfection,  as  they  soon  will 
be  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government,  we  will  no 
longer  experience  these  evils.  The  farmer  will  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  produce,  and  what  is  almost  of  equal  conse- 
quence, a  certain  and  cheap  supply  of  all  he  wants.  His  pros- 
perity will  diffuse  itself  to  every  class  in  the  community,  and 
instead  of  that  languor  of  industry^  and  individual  distress  now 
incident  to  a  state  of  war  and  suspended  commerce,  the  wealth 
and  vigor  of  the  community  will  not  be  materially  impaired." 

Thus  we  get  a  glimpse  of  early  industry  in  America.  We  find  the 
three  great  industries  existing  side  by  side.  All  are  flourishing, 
but  the  domestic  manufacture  of  certain  imported  articles  is  earn- 
estly desired.  More  than  that,  general  national  development  is 
hoped  for,  and  this  desire  causes  national  interest  to  attach  it- 
self to  the  subject  of  the  tariff'  and  its  relations  to  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  nation. 

The  period  innnediately  following  the  organization  of  the  ncAV 
government  was  not  marked  by  any  desire  on  the  part  of  our  na- 
tional law-makers  to  interfere  extensively  with  the  natural 
trend  of  American  industry  or  to  give  special  and  artificial  en- 
couragement to  our  manufacturing  system,  which  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  The  existence  of  millions  of  acres  of  wild,  uncultivated, 
low^-priced  land  had  a  tremendous  effect  in  retarding  the  de- 
velopment of  the  factory  sj^stem,  and  with  the  agricultural  ad- 
vantages which  obtained,  it  was  natural  that  free  labor  apart 
from  the  farms  should  be  scarce. 

The  obstacles  w^hich  manufacturing  industries  had  to  face  are 
stated  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  celebrated  Report  on  Man- 
ufactures.^ The  most  important  one  is  "deamess  of  labor." 
This,  he  says,  has  relation  principally  to  two  circumstances : 

1.  Scarcity  of  Hands. 

2.  Greatness  of  Profit. 


*  American  State  Pavers.     Finance,  1:  ]25 
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''The  disparity  between  some  of  the  most  manufacturing  parts 
of  Europe  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  United  States  is  not  so 
great  as  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  less  in  regard  to  artificers 
and  manufacturers  than  in  regard  to  common  laborers.  Dis- 
parity is  diminishing  as  greater  use  can  be  made  of  machinery. 
Wages  furnish  but  one  of  a  number  of  items  in  the  cost  of  goods. 
We  have  an  advantage  in  some  of  them.  Foreign  goods  pay 
certain  extraordinaries.  These  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
15  or  20  per  cent.,  and  are  more  than  a  counterpoise  for  the 
real  difference  in  the  price  of  labor." 

In  regard  to  scarcity  of  hands,  he  argues  that  increased  use 
could  be  made  of  women  and  children,  and  opportunity  would 
be  given  in  manufactures  for  the  employment  of  persons  ordi- 
narily engaged  in  other  occupations  during  their  seasons  or 
hours  of  leisure.  In  addition  to  this  argument  against  the 
alleged  difficulties  confronting  success  in  American  manufact- 
uring enterprise,  he  summed  up  the  advantages  which  %\ould 
accrue  from  such  industry,  maintaining  that  the  produce  and 
revenue  of  society  would  be  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be, 
owing  to  the  following  circumstances : 

1.  Division  of  Labor. 

2.  Extension  of  the  Use  of  ilMachinery. 

3.  Additional  Employment  for  classes  of  the  community 

not  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  business. 

4.  Promotion  of  Emigration  from  Foreign  Countries. 

5.  The  Furnishing  of  Greater  Scope  for  diversity  of  tal- 

ents and  dispositions  which  discriminate  men  from 
each  other. 

6.  The  Affording  of  a  more  ample  and  various  field  for 

enterprise. 

7.  The  Erecting  in  some  instances  a  new,  and  securing  in 

all,  a  more  certain  and  steady  demand  for  the  sur'plus 

produce  of  the  soil. 
A  glance  at  Hamilton's  argument  at  once  discloses  his  keen 
appreciation  of  the  need  of  a  large  labor  force.  The  problem 
of  establishing  manufactures  was  mainly  a  question  of  how  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  and  to  best  utilize  all  of  our 
available    laboring    population.      The   home    market    argument 
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which  later  swayed  the  West  and  was  for  a  time  the  chief  re- 
liance of  protectionists  is  also  mentioned.  Nothing  is  said, 
however,  and  little  is  intimated  about  the  need  of  protection  to 
American  capital.  To  be  sure,  Hamilton  advocates  protection 
but  not  the  artificial  construction  of  industry.  Rather,  he  seeks 
a  policy  which  will  result  in  the  employment  of  all  laborers  to 
the  best  advantage. 

The  development  of  manufactures  was  sought,  then,  by  the 
first  great  advocate  of  the  manufacturing  system  along  natural 
and  economic  lines.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  condi- 
tions and  ideals  differed  from  those  prevailing  later.  Women 
wove  and  spun  and  made  goods  in  their  own  homes.  Their 
transition  to  a  common  workshop  where  a  number  together  per- 
formed the  same  work  as  was  done  in  the  homes,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  additional  machinery,  w^as  not  only  not  generally  op- 
posed but  commended.  The  employment  of  children  was  re- 
garded as  neither  imeconomic  nor  injurious.  In  short,  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  failed  to  employ  our  labor  force  to  the  best 
advantage.  Much  valuable  time  w^as  entirely  wasted,  and  much 
labor  power  was  completely  lost.  In  part,  the  development  of 
our  manufacturing  industries  would  add  an  important  by- 
product to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  This  by-product  was  to  be 
secured  by  simply  applying  all  of  our  available  energies  to  the 
production  of  manufactured  goods.  The  objection,  that  Hamil- 
ton favored  a  restrictive  system  which  was  calculated  to  trans- 
fer labor  power  from  the  more  to  the  less  productive  enterprises, 
is  not  valid.  The  labor  supply  is  indeed  an  important  factor 
with  him,  but  he  would  not  take  labor  from  the  fields  nor  from 
the  ships  and  the  ocean.  Sufficient  idle  labor  existed  to  justify 
the  nation  in  encouraging  manufactures,  for  if  these  odds  and 
ends  were  employed,  great  economic  advantage  would  certainly 
result.  Hamilton  saw  that  the  comparatively  few  industries  in 
which  Americans  engaged  offered  little  opportunity  for  diver- 
sity of  talent;  he  felt  that  a  greater  variety  of  interests  could 
be  obtained  and  that  this  would  conduce  to  the  increase  of  na- 
tional wealth.  Furthermore,  he  looked  with  favor  upon  the  in- 
crease of  immigration,  as  adding  to  the  labor  supply  of  the 
country  and  giving  us  new  power  for  the  extension  of  raanu- 
2  [195] 
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facturing  enterprises.  In  short,  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
country  had  to  contend  as  far  as  convenient,  sufficient,  and 
qualified  labor  was  concerned,  formed  the  subject  of  Hamil- 
ton's argument.  It  was  exactly  these  difficulties  that  he  be- 
lieved could  be  obviated,  and  the  institution  of  a  protective  sys- 
tem seemed  to  him  to  be  capable  of  accomplishing  this  object, 
without  limiting  the  industries  already  established  in  any  way, 
but  by  supplementing  them  with  othenvise  unemployable  labor. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Hamilton's  recommendations  re- 
ceived insufficient  support,  and  although  low  tariff  rates  only 
were  imposed,  and  these  with  but  slight  reference  to  current 
American  industries,  still  the  progress  of  manufacturing  con- 
tinued, and  the  factoiy  system  began  to  develop.  Some  en- 
couragement, it  is  true,  was  desired  for  its  development  by  other 
leading  statesmen,  as  before  indicated,  but  on  other  grounds  than 
those  urged  by  Hamilton.  Furthermore  they  did  not  advocat'^ 
the  system  so  strongly  as  he  did. 

Natural  progress,  the  aid  of  European  wars,  the  commercial 
blockades  instituted  by  France  and  England,  and  otlu-r  acci- 
dental circumstances,  gave  impetus  to  American  mauiiLactures 
and  transferred  capital  from  commerce  to  the  former  i^idustry. 
By  1810  we  had  developed  our  manufactures  to  considerable 
proportions,  as  the  excellent  and  exhaustive  report  of  Tench 
Coxe  amply  demonstrates.  In  his  analysis  of  the  available  re- 
turns, he  estimated  the  extent  of  American  manufactures,  ex- 
cluding articles  which  he  classed  as  doubtful,  in  the  following 
manner  r^" 

Total   Amount  ■ $173,7()2,67() 

Total   for   Penn ;i3.691,lll 

Total  for  N.  Y 35,370,988 

Total  for  Mass 21,895,528 

Total  for  Va 15,203,473 

Total  for  R.  1 4.196,074 

Total  for  Conn 7,771,928 

The  value  of  the  doubtful  articles  amounted  to  $25,850,795  and 
included  such  items  as :  hemp,  fish,  salt-peter,  sugar,  etc.    If  this 


^"American  State  Papers.     Finance,  3:  712,  713. 
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figure  is  added  to  that  representing  the  value  of  bona  fide  man- 
ufactured goods,  a  total  of  more  than  $198,000,000  is  reached. 
This,  Coxe  showed,  compared  very  favorably  with  England 
which  manufactured  annually  about  $250,000,000  worth  of 
goods.  The  report  enumerates  the  principal  special  industries 
and  values  the  output  of  each  as  follows : 

Textiles  (w^oven  and  spun)    $41,549,000 

Hides  and  Skins   17,935,000 

Iron    14.364,000 

Liquors    16,528,000 

The  facts  indicate  that  remarkable  progress  along  manufact- 
uring lines  had  been  made,  there  having  been  no  government  in- 
terference, although  the  extraneous  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned doubtless  accelerated  activity  in  these  industries. 

With  manufacturing  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  naturally 
a  large  number  of  laborers  had  to  be  employed,  and  a  laboring 
class  was  slowly  differentiated  from  the  other  classes  of  society. 
The  size  of  this  class  at  that  time  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
the  census  of  1820  states  the  number  engaged  in  manufacturing 
as  349,000  approximately,  and  a  large  amount  of  goods  were 
made  by  persons  who  were  not  included  in  this  enumeration.  So 
the  actual  number  of  persons  who  sympathized  with  the  efforts 
of  labor  was  undoubtedly  larger.  Strikes  and  labor  difficulties 
occurred,  to  some  extent,  as  early  as  the  first  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury, but  during  these  generally  prosperous  years  compara- 
tively little  disturbance  was  occasioned.  It  is  at  a  later  period,, 
after  the  War  of  1812  and  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  that 
new  industrial  conditions,  causing  hardship  to  America,  gave 
form  to  the  struggle  of  labor  and  added  to  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  growing  laboring  class.  It  was  under  such  condi- 
tions, when  the  old  system  was  not  yet  forgotten  and  the  new 
industrial  regime  hardly  inaugurated,  and  when  contradictory 
situations  abounded  everywhere,  that  the  discussion  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  in  1816,  and  later,  involved  the  labor  question. 
At  this  time  arose  the  series  of  arguments,  which,  on  one  side, 
finally  culminated  in  the  pauper  labor  argument;  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  claim  that  wages  stood  upon  an  independent  basis. 
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CHAPTER  II 

LABOR  PROBLEMS  CONCERNED  IN  THE  TARIFF 
QUESTION 

To  understand  the  rationale  of  the  early  argument  concern- 
ing the  tariff  and  its  relations  to  labor,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
conversant  with  the  following  facts,  for  each  has  a  decided  and 
distinct  bearing  upon  the  question. 

1.  The  existence  of  several  industries  (cotton,  woolen,  etc.) 
in  which  the  employees  were  recruited  largely  from  the  ranks  of 
women  and  children  or  from  labor  which  would  have  been  idle 
otherwise. 

2.  The  comparative  dearness  of  male  manual  labor;  that  is, 
high  wages  and  a  frequent  scarcity  of  hands. 

3.  The  immigration  of  skilled  mechanics  from  abroad  and  the 
constant  encouragement  by  Americans  of  this  class  of  immi- 
grants. 

4.  The  rapid  rise  of  machine  industry. 

5.  Taste  for  certain  classes  of  industry  by  particular  individ- 
uals and  their  consequent  dislike  for  other  kinds  of  labor. 

6.  The  accidental  but  important  displacements  and  periods  of 
enforced  idleness  caused  by  sudden  disarrangements  of  the  in- 
dustrial system;  e.  g.,  the  crisis  of  1819-20,  which  almost  with- 
out warning,  thnist  upon  the  country  the  difficult  problem  of 
general  imemploymcnt  and  in  a  concrete  way  demanded  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty. 

7.  Finally,  sectional  interests  and  a  natural  clash  among  dif- 
ferent sections  for  industrial  advantages;  also  alliances  between 
sections  to  obtain  certain  desired  ends. 

The  above  named  facts  profoundly  influenced  the  current 
thought  of  the  people,  and  assisted  in  moulding  their  ideas  in 
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respect  to  proposed  legislation.  Each  general  fact  regarding 
industiy  and  the  labor  difficulties  involved,  called  for  treatment 
in  concrete  form  and  apart  from  general  theoretical  and  ab- 
stract considerations.  An  examination  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment of  conditions  will  show  their  bearing  upon  the  questions 
of  the  day  and  especially  upon  the  labor  difficulties  to  be  solved 
by  protection  or  to  be  aggravated  by  it. 

"Women  and  Children 

The  employment  of  women  and  children  in  industry  was  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  which  hastened  the  advent  of  our 
protective  system.  As  already  stated,  the  domestic  system  still 
prevailed  largely  in  the  textile  industries  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  goods  of  this  character  which  were  consumed  by  the 
American  people,  were  manufactured  by  the  women  in  their 
homes;  so  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  revolutionary  proposal  to 
utilize  their  labor  in  manufacturing  establishments  devoted  to 
the  production  of  the  same  class  of  goods  as  they  had  been  mak- 
ing under  the  old  system.  Here  was  a  large  volume  of  potential 
labor  capable  of  successful  -utilization.  The  meager  educational 
facilities  and  opportunities  for  women  favored  such  a  step.  The 
daughters  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  many  women  in  the 
cities  saw  in  these  industries  a  new  field  for  gaining  a  livelihood; 
or  at  least  felt  that  part  of  the  year  could  advantageously  be 
spent  in  the  service  of  a  textile  manufacturer.  The  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  factories  of  this  kind  upon  the  w^ork  of 
women  is  indicated,  in  part,  by  the  following  facts. 

Gallatin,  in  1810,  gives  a  short  account  of  both  domestic  and 
factory  industry.^  Speaking  of  household  manufactures  in  New 
Hampshire,  he  says,  ''Every  farmer's  house  is  provided  with  one 
or  more  wheels  according  to  the  number  of  females.  Every 
second  house,  at  least,  has  a  loom  for  weaving  linen,  cotton,  and 
coarse  woolen  clotlis  w^hich  is  almost  wholly  done  by  women. 
Manufactures,  per  family,  vary  from  100  to  600  yards  per  year, 
without  an  hour's  loss  of  labor  to  the  field.     Much  coarse  flaxen 


American  Slate  Papers.     Finance,  2:  435. 
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cloth,  worth  15  to  20  cents  per  yard  and  manufactured  in  fam- 
ilies is  sold  to  traders  and  sent  to  the  Southern  states."  Be- 
sides enlarging  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  the  goods 
manufactured  under  the  domestic  system,  and  the  fact  that  no 
labor  was  lost  through  these  efforts,  he  prophesied,  on  the  basis 
of  the  known  facts  for  the  year  1810,  that  in  1811  there  would 
be  87  cotton  mills  containing  80.000  spindles  in  operation.  These 
would  employ  -1,000  persons,  of  whom  8.500  would  be  M'omen 
and  children,  and  only  500  of  the  entire  number  would  be  men.^ 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  development  of  manufactures  was  a 
goal  to  be  sought  for.  AVe  were  importing  a  large  amount  of 
finished  goods,  the  raw  materials  of  which  were  to  a  large  ex- 
tent produced  here  or  easily  capable  of  production.  Hence 
the  practical  question  confronted  American  statesmen — how  can 
labor  power  be  secured  to  carry  on  these  industries  without  sac- 
rificing the  productiveness  of  the  industries  already  established  ? 
Gallatin  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  utility  of  the  labor  of 
women  and  children,  and  was  unwilling  to  injure  the  profitable 
and  growing  industries  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Tench 
Coxe  was  even  more  radical.  In  discussing  the  cotton  industry, 
he  expressed  the  following  sentiment."  "Our  maximum  of  ex- 
portation of  cotton  in  any  one  year  is  61,000,000  pounds.  This 
would  produce  50,000.000  pounds  of  yarn  and  require  the  work 
of  58.000  persons.  Of  this  not  more  than  one-eighth  ought  to 
be  adult  males,  the  other  seven-eighths  might  be  women  and 
children.  This  employment  of  less  than  a  hundredth  part  of 
our  white  population  would  be  no  inconvenience  to  agriculture 
or  to  commerce.  This  yarn  could  be  produced  with  ease  by 
100,000  women  with  the  fly  shuttle,  during  one-half  of  each  work- 
ing day  in  a  year."  His  comments  on  the  woolen  industiy  are 
equally  significant.  ' '  The  manufactory  of  hats,  consuming  more 
wool  with  few  hands  than  any  other  of  the  ancient  modes,  is  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  our  consumption.  .  .  .  Female  aid 
in  manufactures,  which  prevents  the  diversion  of  men  from 
agriculture,  has  greatly  increased.  Children  are  employed 
as  well  as  the  infirm    and    crippled     .     .     .     The    asylums    of 


=  Tbid.,  427. 
» Ibid.,  669. 
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the  poor  and  unfortunate  and  the  pententiaries  of  indiscretion 
and  immorality  are  improved  and  aided  by  the  employment 
and  profit  of  manufactures.  In  the  section  of  the  Union  oc- 
cupied in  part  by  colored  laborers,  decent  and  comfortable 
hospitals  have  been  established  upon  some  of  the  planter's 
estates,  in  which  children,  convalescents,  aged  persons,  and 
married  females  .  .  .  have  been  employed  with  human- 
ity and  advantage  in  manufacturing  cloths  and  stuffs  for  ap- 
parel and  furniture," 

In  England  more  than  1,000.000  people  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  were  employed,  in  1816,  in  the  cotton  and  wollen  manu- 
factures. Four-sevenths  of  the  cotton  employees  were  women 
and  children.  Such  facts  were  cited  as  examples  of  our  own 
possibilities.  Idleness  was  held  in  disfavor  and  unnecessary 
leisure  regarded  a^  a  waste  of  our  economic  povrer.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Domestic  Industry  well 
illustrates  this  point  of  view.*  It  called  particular  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  employing  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
idle,  on  account  of  temper,  habit,  or  other  causes.  It  claimed, 
furthermore,  that  women  and  children  were  rendered  more  use- 
ful by  being  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments.  It 
argued,  in  addition,  that  factories  would  give  employment  to 
classes  of  the  community  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  leisure  time,  resulting 
from  the  intermission  of  their  ordinary  pursuits,  to  collateral 
labors  as  a  resource  for  multiplying  their  acquisitions  or  their 
enjoyments. 

Popular  feeling  and  economic  conditions  thus  combined  to 
give  added  support  to  the  cotton  industry.  After  1815,  however, 
the  industry  began  to  be  depressed,  owing  largely  to  increased 
competition  from  abroad;  and  manufacturers  appealed  to  the 
nation  for  assistance.  A  congressional  investigation  was  in- 
stituted and  the  following  report  was  the  result:^  The  capital 
invested  in  cotton  manufactures  in  the  United  States  was  esti- 
mated at  $40,000,000.     The  number  of  laborers  reached  100,000, 


*  Addrees,  62. 

°  Rep.   of   Com.   on   Commerce  and  Manufactures,   ia  American   State  Paper's. 
Finance,  ^:  32  ff. 
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of  whom  10,000  were  males  seventeen  years  and  upward,  66,000 
were  females,  and  24.000,  boys.  The  total  wages  paid  annu- 
ally amounted  to  $15,000,000  and  81,000,000  yards  of  cotton 
were  manufactured.  This  report  indicates  the  importance  of 
woman  and  child  labor  at  that  time,  which  affected  not  only  the 
general  labor  supply  but  sometimes  resulted  in  making  families 
dependent  upon  their  children  for  support.*'  The  maintenance 
of  a  livelihood  having  become  easier  for  many  parents,  they  nat- 
urally were  interested  in  the  continued  growth  of  the  industry. 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  tariff  act  of  1816  is  the  pro- 
tection it  afforded  to  cotton  goods.  The  duty  was  fixed  at  25 
per  cent,  and  was  to  remain  so  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
system  of  minimum  valuation  was  applied  and  no  cotton  cloth 
was  to  be  rated  at  less  than  $.25  per  yard.  The  purpose  of 
the  act  was  largely  to  protect  the  capital  invested  in  this  in- 
dustry but  subsequently  other  industries  were  protected.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  the  industry  employing  the  greatest 
proportion  of  women  and  children  was  the  first  one  receiving 
important  protection,  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  and  its  advantages  received  con- 
siderable attention  and  was  a  part  of  the  labor  phase  of  the 
tariff  discussion,  which  became  so  important  later.'^ 

In  the  woolen  and  other  textile  industries  the  same  kind  of 
labor  was  employed  and  it  was  only  after  1820  that  Irish  immi- 
gration began  to  displace  the  English  and  American  girls  in 
our  factories.^  There  was  little  or  no  controversy  over  their 
employment,  and  their  labor  was  regarded  as  an  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  The  higher  duty  on  cotton  goods  was 
undoubtedly  more  easily  secured  owing  to  the  predominance  of 
female  labor  in  that  industry.  The  extensive  employment  of 
child  labor  also  made  possible  a  rapid  increase  of  industry  along 
certain  other  lines.  Not  only  had  the  textile  industries  been 
invaded  but  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  paper  was  acceler- 
ated in  this  way,  the  wages  paid  to  children  being  compara- 


•  Batchelder,  Samuel,  Cotton  Manufacture,  74. 
''  Americati  State  Papers.     Finance,  3:  18,  23. 

•  Depew,  A  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce,  29. 
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tively  low.^     The  labor  of  Avonieii  and  childivn  was  a  decided 
factor  in  establishing  a  number  of  our  industries. 

Scarcity  of  Hands  and  Unemployment 

These  tM'O  factors  played  a  large  part  in  the  tariff  discussions 
of  the  early  protection  period.  Hamilton,  as  we  have  seen, 
pointed  out  the  disadvantage  due  to  scarcity  of  hands  but  tried 
to  minimize  its  effect.  In  fact  the  attitude  of  protectionists  was 
quite  uniformly  that  of  Hamilton,  while  free-traders  emphasized 
and  perhaps  magnified  these  features  of  American  wage  condi- 
tions. No  wonder  then  that  an  appeal  Avas  made  in  favor  of 
manufactures  and  the  protective  system  on  the  ground  that  the 
sons  of  farmers  were  unemployed  during  the  winter,  and  that 
they  would  gladly  utilize  their  labor  power  in  factories  during 
this  period.  Scarcity  of  hands  was  a  real  problem  to  the  friends 
of  American  industry.  There  was  a  definite  class  of  seamen. 
The  mechanical  trades  were  also  important  and  the  labor  diffi- 
culties of  the  first  decade  of  the  century  pertained  largely  to 
these  classes.  A  well  differentiated  manufacturing  or  factory 
class,  however,  did  not  yet  exist.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  west- 
ern states  continually  aggravated  the  difficulty,  while  the  slower 
growth  of  the  eastern  and  landless  states  indicates  the  course 
of  migration.  Between  1790  and  1820  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts  averaged  about  11  per  cent,  per  decade; 
that  for  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Maryland 
was  considerably  less;  while  states  with  large  areas  of  im- 
occupied  land — such  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  and 
Ohio — showed  a  tremendous  increase.  Agricultural  pursuits 
were  too  attractive  and  too  remunerative  to  permit  the  forma- 
tion of  a  very  large  male  manufacturing  class.  The  dangers 
and  trials  of  the  wilderness  deterred  many,  it  is  true,  from  mi- 
grating westward  and  this  fact  helped  to  swell  our  manufactur- 
ing population,  but  the.  hardy  and  ambitious  yoimg  men  pre- 
ferred to  become  land  holders.  Therefore  our  people  were 
largelv  engased  in  agriculture  and  little  skilled  labor  existed, 


"Accounts  c4  Manufacturing  EstaWishments.     Waf?hington,  1823. 
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but  in  a  few  industries  exceptional  progress  had  been  made ;  for 
example,  in  the  manufacturing  of  hats.  In  this  industry  we  had 
excelled  for  a  long  time  and  to  such  an  extent  that  by  1S14  we 
were  actually  exporting  hats  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  certain  other  industries,  such  as  have  already  been  named, 
considerable  proficiency  had  been  acquired  but.  in  the  main, 
there  was  a  dearth  of  skilled  labor  and  this  deficiency  had  to  be 
supplied,  in  part,  by  the  independent  skilled  mechanic  who  was 
both  laborer  and  capitalist,  or  by  the  importation  of  goods  from 
abroad. 

The  mechanical  trades  were  represented  by  a  small  variety  of 
artisans ;  chietiy  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  and  such 
others  as  ministered  to  local  wants.^"  Not  only  were  they  num- 
erically important,  but  were  also  influential  factors  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  Auburn,  New  York,  with  2,047  inhabitants 
in  1818,  had  74  mechanics'  shops  and  211  dwellings.^^  Ithaca 
gave  similar  proportions.  Mechanics  were  numerous  every- 
where but  often  mechanical  art  was  an  avocation  only,  while 
agriculture  was  the  chief  occupation.  For  example,  one-third 
of  the  male  inhabitants  of  Hall  county,  Georgia,  were  artificers 
or  workmen  of  some  kind,  but  most  of  them  relied  upon  agri- 
culture. 

The  mechanic  differed  from  the  ordinary  laborer.  He  Avas 
usually  an  independent  producer  and  possessed  capital  of  his 
own.  He  was  furthermore  regarded  as  more  or  less  skilled. 
Mechanics  and  laborei-s.  however,  belonged  to  the  same  general 
class,  and  it  is  only  later  that  a  sharp  differentiation  took  place, 
the  interests  of  the  mechanic  being  the  first  to  receive  attention. 
In  the  tariff  debate  of  1820  this  class  is  mentioned  as  forming 
one  of  the  parties  entitled  to  consideration  in  the  laying  of  tariff 
duties,  and  from  that  time  on  the  interest  of  the  mechanic  in  the 
tariff'  question  is  apparently  considerable.  The  mechanical  trades 
supplied  the  need  for  labor  to  a  certain  extent  only  and  the 
general  difficulty  still  remained.  Mechanics  were  loath  to  change 
from  their  old  independence  to  the  new  conditions  of  factory 
life,  and  in  but  comparatively  few  eases  was  it  possible  to  rise 


'»  Stanwood,  American  Tariff  Conlroversics.  1:  17. 
^^  Darby  Tour,  219. 
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to  factory  ownership  and  to  the  position  of  employer.  These  facts 
caused  those  interested  in  the  development  of  manufactures  to 
turn  to  such  measures  as  were  available,  so  as  to  provide  a  labor 
supply  adequate  to  meet  the  new  needs  and  demands.  The  prob- 
lem of  skilled  labor  was  not  easy  to  solve. 

The  industrial  revolution  in  England  had  produced  a  series 
of  striking  changes,  of  which  the  effects  of  new  machinery  were 
most  important.  Machinery  was  a  prime  factor  in  solving  the 
problem  of  manufactures  in  that  country.^-  It  was  estimated 
that  in  1808  the  diminution  of  manual  labor  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry by  means  of  machinery  was  as  200  to  1.^"  In  America, 
indeed,  machines  for  printing  cotton  and  woolen  cloth  vrere  in 
operation.  10,000  yards  could  be  printed  in  a  day  by  one  man 
and  two  boys.  The  general  scarcity  of  labor  and  comparatively 
high  wages  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  invention.  Our  patent 
laws,  though  defective,  had  received  some  revision  and  great 
progress  was  made  under  them.  During  the  single  year  of  1812 
there  were  237  patents  granted  in  the  textile  industries  alone.^* 
By  1814  hundreds  of  carding  machines  had  been  introduced  in 
New  York:  wool  picking  machines  were  used;  the  fly  shuttle 
was  being  multiplied  and  many  European  improvements  were 
employed.  The  tariff  controversy  of  1816  brought  out  the  dec- 
laration that  "a  great  proportion  of  the  vroolen  manufacturing 
is  done  by  the  assistance  of  labor-saving  machinery,  which  is 
almost  exclusively  superintended  by  women  and  children  and 
the  infirm  who  would  otherwise  be  wholly  destitute  of  employ- 
ment."^'^ Two  ways  of  solving  the  problem  of  numufactures 
are  suggested  here,  v,'hile  the  inference  that  general  hands  were 
scarce  can  be  clearly  drawn.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that 
England  excelled  us  by  far  in  the  machinery  wliich  she  was 
enabled  to  utilize  and  that  she  had  advanced  in  the  industrial 
arts  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  manufacturers  in  America. 
A  large  part  of  England's  ability  to  produce  goods  cheaply  lay 
in  her  possession  of  good  labor-saving  machinery — an  advantage 


1=  Philadelphia  Adrerfisrr,   Nov.   G,   1819. 
^^  Anwrican  State  Papers.     Finance,  2:  GGO. 
"  Levasseur,  American  Workman,  25. 
^^  American  State  Papers.     Finance,  3:  164. 
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which  we  could  not  overcome  for  many  years.  In  1824  Henry 
Clay  estimated  that  machinery  did  the  work  of  221,000,000  men 
in  England,  but  in  America  that  of  10,000.000  men  only.^*^  This 
was  a  tremendous  handicap,  but  the  physical  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  America  soon  started  ils  on  the  waj'  toward  improve- 
ments and  inventions  of  all  kinds,  and,  coupled  with  the  well- 
known  American  ingenuity,  finally  gave  us  a  preeminent  posi- 
tion. At  that  time,  however,  the  question  of  machinery  was  a 
serious  problem  and  materially  impaired  the  comparative  ef- 
ficiency of  our  laboring  population. 

With  such  conditions  existing,  it  seems  contradictory  to  as- 
sert that  the  problem  of  unemployment  was  an  important  factor 
in  protective  legislation.  Unemployment  and  scarcity  of  labor 
cannot  exist  side  by  side,  yet  both  factors  contributed  to  the 
discussions  of  the  tariff.  In  this  connection  two  things  must  be 
kept  in  mind;  first,  the  fact  that  the  friction  of  travel  and  the 
inconveniences  incident  to  migration  were  so  great  that  labor 
might  be  abundant  in  one  section  and  quite  scarce  in  another; 
and,  second,  that  crises,  or  the  sudden  disarrangements  in  in- 
dustry, with  their  accompanying  depression  might  turn  thou- 
sands of  men  out  of  employment  and  deprive  them  of  a  means; 
of  gaining  their  livelihood. 

Unemployment  has  the  immediate  effect  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  concrete  situation  with  the  result  that  the  theoretical  consid- 
erations are  largely  abandoned  and  a  temporary  policy  adopted. 
The  positive  and  concrete  side  of  the  protective  controversy  has 
had  an  almost  invariable  advantage.  The  fact  of  the  existence 
of  a  general  depression  has  had  an  important  influence  upon 
the  enactment  of  three  protective  laws.  The  crisis  of  1819-20 
measurably  affected  the  tariff  legislation  of  1824;  the  depression 
commencing  in  1837  and  lasting  several  years  helped  to  deter- 
mine the  Act  of  1842,  and  the  hard  times  of  1893-96  culminated 
in  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897. 

Before  the  inception  of  our  protective  tariff  system,  unem- 
ployment was  but  a  minor  phase  of  American  industry.  Foreign 
competition,  however,  proved  disastrous  to  many  of  our  manu- 
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factures,  and  frequently  other  causes  cooperated  to  injure  them. 
England  tried  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  machinery  to  x\mer- 
ica  in  order  to  i-etain  her  market  here.  False  standards  of 
custom  had  arisen  and  frequently  a  foreign  article  was  preferred 
to  the  equally  serviceable  American  product.  Some  of  the 
states  had  given  protection  to  certain  industries  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  removal  of  interstate 
barriers  injured  such  indu.stries.  Again,  foreign  skill  was 
largely  superior  to  that  acquired  by  Americans. 

These  causes  tended  to  produce  considerable  unemployment 
or  depression  from  time  to  time.  Accordingly  appeals  were 
made  to  the  government  for  aid.  ]\Ianufacturers,  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  "others"  frequently  asked  Congress  for  relief, 
for  a  change  in  the  tariff  schedule,  and  for  such  duties  as  would 
again  bring  prosperity.^^  Petitions  were  received  from  all  the 
important  cities  during  the  first  year  of  the  new  government 
and  in  subsequent  years  requests  for  help  were  continually 
made.^^  "While  Congress  gave  but  little  encouragement,  it  is 
significant  that  aid  was  hoped  for  from  that  quarter. 

The  increasing  unemployment  following  the  year  1816  and 
culminating  in  the  great  crisis  of  1819-20  gave  a  powerful  im- 
pulse to  our  tariff  policy  and  popularized  protection  in  many 
parts  of  the  union.  The  return  to  peaceful  pursuits  of  thou- 
sands of  European  soldiers  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
England's  attempt  to  break  down  our  manufactures,  the  in- 
flation of  American  currency,  and  other  causes  contributed  to 
the  serious  maladjustment  in  our  industrial  system.  The  year 
1818  had  been  apparently  prosperous.  Building  was  carried 
on  at  a  rapid  rate.  Evidences  of  a  boom  were  in  the  air. 
Mechanics,  carpenters,  and  masons  were  in  great  demand.  New 
York  City  could  not  supply  its  needs.  Even  journeymen  could 
not  be  procured  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  day  and  hundreds  more 
could  have  found  employment.  The  farmers  were  receiving  good 
prices  and  enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  prosperity.  Flour  rose  to 
exorbitant  figures  and  other  products  followed. 

The  sudden  panic  coupled  with  the  increase  of  imports  par- 


^' Bishop,  op.  cit.,  2:  15. 
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alyzed  American  niauufactures,  and  a  rapid  fall  of  prices  fol- 
lowed. Althongh  cotton  had  been  protected,  many  cotton  fact- 
ories perished,  those  equipped  with  the  best  machinery  surviv- 
ing. Rents  and  the  value  of  real  estate  depreciated.  Farmers 
sold  lands  at  one-half  or  one-third  of  their  value.  Vast  numbers 
of  handicraft  workmen  entered  into  competition  with  the 
farmer,  thus  increasing  the  product  although  there  v/as  practi- 
cally no  market.  It  was  estimated  that  real  estate  in  New  York 
fell  18  per  cent,  between  1815  and  1121,  while  the  expenditures 
for  the  relief  of  paupers  nearly  doubled.^^  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island  also  suffered  severely.  The  depression  in  cotton 
had  occurred  in  1815-16  and  a  similar  distress  was  felt  in  Pitts- 
burg during  the  latter  year.'-"  Two-thirds  of  its  population  was 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  thus  accentuating  the  keenness  of 
the  depression.  ^Most  of  the  Hour  of  western  Pennsylvania 
found  a  market  here  and  much  bacon  was  brought  from  the 
West.  The  distress  among  the  laborers  lessened  the  ability  of 
the  farmers  to  dispose  of  their  suqilus  products,  a  fact  which 
gave  an  added  impetus  to  the  home  market  argument  for  pro- 
tection. Conditions  grew  worse,  however,  and  by  1819  liad  be- 
come almost  intolerable.  The  major  portion  of  the  laborers  in 
this  locality  were  out  of  employment,  and  the  situation  in  Phil- 
adelphia was  no  better.  An  investigation  in  the  latter  city  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  number  of  laborers  employed  had  de- 
creased from  9,425  in  1814-16  to  2,137  in  1819.==^  A  fall  in  the 
weekly  wages  from  $58,340  to  $12,822  is  also  recorded,  indicat- 
ing the  degree  of  distress  which  must  have  prevailed.  The 
cotton,  woolen,  and  iron  industries  had  been  almost  entirely 
wrecked,  while  other  industries  suffered  greatly.  Poverty  in 
Pennsylvania  was  wide  spread  and  the  actions  for  debt  taken 
in  the  courts  of  that  state  within  the  single  year  1819  amounted 
to  the  almost  incredible  number  of  14,537.^^  Imprisonments  for 
debt  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  alone  rose  to  the 
number  of  1,808. 


"ylwn.  of  Cong.,  42:  2074. 

20  MoMaster.  J.  B.,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  4:  344. 

='  Address  before  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promotion  of  Domestic  Industry,  11. 
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The  total  amount  of  unemployment  throughout  the  country 
can  only  be  estimated.  In  a  single  year,  says  Denslow,  70,000 
operatives  were  discharged  and  driven  into  idleness  or  agricul- 
ture.-^ Thousands,  it  is  true,  turned  to  farming  and  did  not 
remain  idle.  Bishop  estimated  that  from  40,000  to  60,000  per- 
sons were  thrown  out  of  emploj'uient  during  these  years  and 
that  160,000  to  240,000  were  deprived  of  support.  During 
1819-20,  however,  the  crisis  was  most  acute  and  at  least  30,000 
persons  were  divested  of  employment,  of  whom  many  were  said 
to  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  or  compelled  to  break  stones 
on  turn-pike  roads  at  $.25  to  $.37^  per  day.-* 

Such  an  extraordinary  crisis  necessarily  exerted  a  profound 
influence  over  the  opinions  of  the  people.  The  manufacturing 
population  was  sui^ciently  large  to  impress  its  importance  upon 
the  popular  mind.  By  1820  both  jMassachusetts  and  Khode 
Island  employed  one-half  as  many  persons  in  manufactures  as 
in  agriculture.  Pennsylvania  stood  third  with  42  per  cent,  and 
other  states  had  made  considerable  advance.-^  How  these  facts 
affected  the  growth  of  protection  is  shown  by  the  events  of  the 
immediately  ensuing  years. 

About  1817  the  first  important  society  for  the  promotion  of 
American  industry  was  established  at  Philadelphia.  Composed 
in  part  of  manufacturei-s,  it  had,  however,  for  its  moving  spirit 
Matthew  Carey,  who  first  awakened  public  attention  to  the  need 
of  a  system  of  internal  improvements  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
favored  a  system  of  free,  universal  education,  and  who  labored 
long  and  energetically  for  the  poor.  During  the  years  1818-22 
he  wrote  a  large  number  of  essays  appealing  to  the  people  of 
America  to  adopt  the  protective  system.  His  discussions  cov- 
ered the  entire  range  of  available  arguments  and  they  throw 
light  on  prevailing  conditions  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
people.  Carey  pointed  to  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  included  in  his  enumeration  the  statements  that 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  our  merchants  were  ruined,  that 
thousands  of  our  workmen  were  idle  and  that  the  city  officials 
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of  Philadelphia,  after  canvassing  the  situation,  concluded  that 
the  unemployed  in  that  city  alone  numbered  11,000. -'^  He  em- 
phasized the  low  wages  which  many  workmen  received  and  com- 
puted that  probably  150,000  manufacturers  or  descendents  of 
manufacturers  (laborers)  were  tilling  the  soil  in  western  states 
and  in  the  interior  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  who,  under  a 
proper  system,  would  still  be  engaged  in  manufacturing.  Besides 
calling  attention  to  the  starving  condition  of  many  recent  immi- 
grants, he  lamented  the  fact  that  many  of  our  citizens  had 
migrated  to  Cuba  to  recover  from  their  disasters.  Carey  drew 
a  striking  contract  between  the  prosperous  conditions  which 
prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  lamentable  state  of 
industry  and  the  distress  of  the  years  of  the  panic  and  depres- 
sion. The  emphasis  which  he  placed  upon  the  fact  of  unem- 
ployment was  peculiarly  apropos  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
and  his  proposed  remedy  was  therefore  fitted  to  receive  con- 
siderable attention.  To  revive  prosperity  he  desired  an  ex- 
tended application  of  the  principle  of  protection.  He  believed 
that  the  protective  tariff  would  again  enable  us  to  utilize  our 
idle  capital,  to  build  factories,  and  that  it  would  give  employ- 
ment to  the  thousands  who  were  idle  or  were  laboring  for  a 
bare  pittance. 

His  appeal  for  protection  had  a  wide-spread  influence,  labor- 
ers especially  being  struck  with  the  argument  concerning  un- 
employment and  the  method  of  relief.  After  1820  his  writings 
began  to  be  studied  more  carefully  and  the  younger  men  also 
gave  considerable  attention  to  the  lives  of  Hamilton  and  Frank- 
lin,— a  fact  which  strengthened  their  views  on  the  tariff.  The 
severity  of  the  panic  and  the  concomitant  growth  of  protection 
literature  left  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Since  1820  they  have  been  unflinchingly  in  favor  of 
a  protective  tariff.  In  fact,  as  a  single  cause  giving  impulse 
to  protection  sentiment,  the  crisis  of  1819-20  was  one  of  far- 
reaching  consequences. 

Carey's  efforts  were  seconded  by  men  everywhere.  Citizens 
of    Philadelphia    adopted  ^resolutions    deploring   the    prostrate 
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state  of  manufactures,  the  uneuiployment  of  the  workiugmen, 
and  their  reduction  to  mendicity.  One  resolution  stated  that 
no  candidate  for  the  state  legislature  or  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  receive  support  from  them  unless  such 
candidate  was  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic industry.^^ 

State  legislatures  took  up  the  discussion  and  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  the  great  depression  and  hard  times.  The  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  declared  in  1820  that  the  influx  of  foreign 
goods  had  destroyed  the  credit  of  many  country  merchants  and 
was  breaking  up  our  manufacturing  establishments;  that  thou- 
sands of  our  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  that 
many  had  become  a  public  charge.  In  this  way  the  cause  of 
protection  continued  to  gather  volume.  Even  Tammany  Hall 
was  affected.  To  a  large  extent  it  drew  its  support  from  the 
class  of  people  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  de- 
ference to  the  sentiment  of  these  adherents,  it  issued  an  address 
in  1818  favoring  a  moderate  protective  tariff,  but  it  was  later 
forced  by  the  shipping  interests  and  merchants  to  return  to  the 
advocacy  of  free-trade. 

Other  signs  of  the  times  are  noticeable  in  the  fact  that  30,000 
persons  throughout  the  middle  and  eastern  states  memorialized 
Congress  for  relief.-^  In  Congress  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
propriety  of  enacting  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  large  classes 
of  people  who  were  suffering  from  want.  The  tariff  bill  of 
1820  failed,  however,  but  this  fact  must  be  attributed  not  to  the 
triumph  of  the  opposite  principle  but  to  the  successful  opposi- 
tion of  merchants  and  planters  who  believed  that  their  prosper- 
ity depended  upon  free-trade.  The  argument  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  protective  legislation  had  been  mentioned  be- 
fore but  as  yet  had  little  weight.  It  gathered  its  impulse  in 
the  South,  but  only  after  it  became  apparent  to  that  section  that 
protection  was  an  injurious  policy  in  respect  to  her  industries, 
and  an  advantage  to  the  remainder  of  the  Union.  The  labor 
side  of  the  tariff  controversy  in  Congress  at  that  time  is  well 
represented  by  Baldwin  of  Pennsylvania,  who  voicing  the  well 
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crystallized  sentiment  of  that  state  said,  "Hundreds,  thousands 
of  our  citizens  are  out  of  employment.  They  would  add  in- 
finitely to  the  national  wealth,  to  our  independence,  and  save  its 
resources  at  home  if  their  labor  was  employed  in  converting 
our  raw  materials  into  fabrics  for  our  own  use."-" 

The  mechanic  whose  interests  were  not  regarded  as  identified 
with  those  of  the  manufacturer  received  the  following  fulsome 
praise  from  another  speaker.  "The  cardinal  interests  to  be 
supported  by  the  government  appear  to  be  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, commerce,  navigation,  and  that  of  the  mechanic. 
.  It  is  not  confined  to  great  cities,  of  which  it  forms 
the  bone  and  gristle,  but  has  its  stand  of  intiuenee  and  respect- 
ability in  every  village  and  agricultural  section  of  the  nation.""" 

Echoes  of  the  influence  of  panic  and  depression  were  heard  in 
1824  when  Clay,  who  as  the  representative  of  the  West  relied 
chiefly  upon  the  home  market  argument  for  protection,  stated, 
"'The  truth  is,  no  class  of  society  sutfers  more  in  the  present 
stagnation  of  industry  than  the  laboring  class.  That  is  the 
necessarj^  eifeet  of  the  depression  of  agriculture,  the  principal 
business  of  the  community.  "^^ 

Baldwin  and  Clay  were  spokesmen  for  two  sections.  The  evil 
of  unemployment  was  felt  more  heavily  in  the  East,  that  ot 
agricultural  depression  in  the  West.  Hence  the  former  empha- 
sized the  labor  argument  while  the  latter  subordinated  it  to  the 
demand  for  prosperity  in  agriculture.  That  the  subject  of  en- 
forced idleness  was  still  Avidely  exploited  is  clear,  however,  from 
the  remarks  of  Webster,  who  at  that  time  was  still  a  free- 
trader.^- "We  do  not  need  work  for  hands,"  said  he,  "but 
hands  for  work.  I  do  not  find  those  idle  hands  of  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  speaks.  Capital  solicits  labor;  not 
labor,  capital.  Tlie  mere  capacity  to  engage  in  agriculture  gives 
our  young  men  independence." 

The  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  unemployment  by  prom- 
inent partisans  in  the  tariff  controversy  clearly  indicates  that 
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consideration  for  the  laborer  was  beginning  to  be  necessary. 
The  crisis  of  1819-20  had  developed  a  more  serious  side  of  the 
growing  labor  problem  and  helped  materially  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  more  complete  development  and  evolution  of  the  labor 
argument  for  protection. 

High  Wages  of  Labor 

Turning  to  another  side  of  the  labor  situation,  we  find  that 
protectionists  had  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  their 
positions,  and  that  the  variety  of  economic  conditions  made 
consistent  argument  difficult,  at  least  until  the  various  points 
contributing  to  the  argument  could  be  carefully  selected,  prop- 
erly correlated,  and  then  reared  into  a  permanent  structure. 
A  brief  review  here  of  the  general  facts  regarding  wages  will 
suffice  to  point  out  the  line  of  the  development  and  the  subse- 
quent change  in  the  character  of  the  argument. 

The  reputed  dearness  of  labor  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  a  comparative,  not  an  absolute,  fact. 
Compared  with  the  wages  paid  to  English  and  continental  lab- 
orers, the  American  w^ages  were  far  superior.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  w'ages  paid  in  the  United  States  have  increased  al- 
most steadily  since  1800,  progress  having  been  interrupted  only 
by  crises  and  depressions. 

These  high  wages,  the  extent  of  which  Hamilton  tried  to 
minimize,  and  which  manufacturers  bewailed,  were  closely  de- 
pendent upon  the  amoimt  of  free  land  accessible  to  the  Ameri- 
can laborer.  The  amount  of  land  was  practically  unlimited. 
It  could  be  secured  on  easy  terms,  was  fertile  and  insured  its 
possessor  a  life  of  independence  and  a  considerable  competence. 
The  American  people  were  accustomed  to  pioneer  and  wilder- 
ness conditions,  hence  migration  to  the  West  was  not  a  dreaded 
alternative  for  the  larger  number  of  laboring  men  of  the  East. 
The  earnings  of  the  western  lands  roughly  determined  the  wages 
of  labor.  Consequently  the  price  of  labor  Avas  comparatively 
dear.  Our  manufacturers  were  at  a  disadvantage.  England 
was  the  chief  competitor  in  our  owti  markets,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  low  wages  and  good  machinery.  Furthermore  she 
exerted  herself  to  retain  this  market,  by  prohibiting  the  ex- 
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portation  of  machinery,  by  stringent  emigration  laws,  and  in 
other  ways.  High  wages  was  a  difficulty  not  easily  counter- 
acted by  other  mitigating  forces. 

Wage  conditions  in  England  made  it  possible  for  that  country 
to  place  goods  upon  the  market  very  cheaply.  Gibbins-''  says 
that  between  1800  and  1845  wages  for  both  manufacturing  arti- 
sans and  agricultural  laborers  were  very  low,  that  for  some 
thirty  years  the  wages  of  weavers  were  often  under  fourteen 
shillings  per  week  and  sometimes  even  less  than  five  shillings, 
and  that  from  1830  to  1845  they  ranged  from  thirteen  to  seven- 
teen shillings  for  men  and  from  seven  to  nine  for  women. 
Prices  for  wheat  were  very  high,  and  little  butter,  cheese,  bacon, 
tea,  or  sugar  was  consumed  by  the  working  men.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  her  population,  bad  poor  laws,  and  other  causes  kept 
wages  very  low,  much  lower  than  the  ordinary  American  man- 
ual laborer  was  willing  to  accept. 

There  were  several  classes  of  labor,  however,  whose  rates  of 
wages  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  These  were  com- 
mon and  agricultural  labor,  that  of  women  and  children  in 
factories,  that  of  unskilled  men  in  mines  and  factories,  and 
that  of  the  skilled  mechanic.  Even  a  brief  survey  of  wage 
conditions  v,-ith  the  scattered  data  at  our  command,  indicates 
the  appalling  lack  of  appreciation  of  higher  standards  of  life. 
The  high  wages  of  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  century 
seem  contemptibly  low  today,  yet  as  late  as  1842  Calhoun  spoke 
of  high  wages  as  a  drawback  to  the  development  of  American 
manufactures. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labor  stood  comparatively  high  in 
1818,  as  did  that  of  other  labor,  and  allowance  must  be.  made 
in  comparing  this  rate  with  the  wages  subsequently  paid.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  in  1832^*  the  average  rate  paid  in 
the  principal  New  England  states  and  New  York  in  1818  was 
$10.00  per  month.  In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the  extreme 
South,  Southwest,  and  the  far  West  of  that  day  the  rate  was 
higher,  being  $11.00  in  the  first  state  and  rising  as  high  at 
$15.00  in  Missouri.     In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  $6.00  was 


'■■'  Gibbins,  Economic  and  Industrial  Progress  of  the  Century,  347. 
**  Conqre.fSional  Debates,  8:  217. 
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the  rule,  and  for  Ohio  the  paltry  sum  of  $9.00  is  recorded !  By 
1826  wages  had  fallen  nearly  10  per  cent.,  every  locality  con- 
tributing to  the  decline.  The  rate  continued  stationary  for 
some  years,  1830  showing  but  little  change.  The  comparatively 
high  wages  of  agricultural  labor  of  the  sparsely  settled  states, 
Missouri  excepted,  had,  owing  to  increased  immigration,  been 
slightly  reduced,  but  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire  showed 
gains,  while  New  York  paid  but  $8.00  per  month.  Wages  in 
Massachusetts  seem  to  have  risen  from  $8.00  per  month  in  1815 
to  about  $11.00  in  the  following  two  decades.  These  were  high 
wages  compared  with  those  paid  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  depression  of  1819-20  affected  the 
wages  of  farm  labor,  many  persons  having  been  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Clay  in  1824  estimated  the  wage  of  able  bodied 
men  at  from  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  month.  The  daily  wage  was 
somewhat  higher,  an  average  of  $.75  being  regarded  as  a  proper 
figure.  It  varied  considerably  w^ithin  the  same  state,  how- 
ever, and  also  with  the  seasons.  Harvest  wages  of  $1.12  and 
board  were  reported  in  1819.  The  rest  of  the  year  the  rates 
were  much  lower,  often  but  $.50  a  day,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing winter  no  other  consideration  than  that  of  board  and  lodg- 
ing was  hoped  for  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
general  stagnation  had  affected  agricultural  as  well  as  other 
labor.  As  long  as  transportation  facilities  were  inadequate  the 
farmer  of  the  interior  could  not  hope  for  high  prices  for  his 
produce  nor  pay  wages  which  compared  with  those  prevailing 
in  other  lines  of  work.  The  subsequent  opening  of  canals  made 
higher  wages  possible  in  the  territory  tributary  to  the  new 
watenvays,  and  additional  facilities  of  travel  tended  to  raise 
the  wage  of  the  farm  hand.  On  the  w^hole,  however,  the  reputed 
high  wages  of  labor  were  high  only  when  compared  with  the 
price  of  foreign  labor.  In  1825^^  the  monthly  rate  in  England 
was  but  $6.50  and  that  in  France  varied  from  $4.00  to  $6.00, 
while  the  price  of  wheat  in  both  countries  far  exceeded  the 
American  figures.  Labor  on  the  turnpikes  received  wages  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  agriculture,  $.50  to  $.75  per  day  was  a  cus- 


^^  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Lalo-r,   (Mass.),  188.5,  180. 
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tomary  price  about  1828.  Henry  Carey  estimated  $.78  to  $.80 
as  the  usual  wages  of  the  laboring  man  between  1820  and  1830, 
and  that  eleven  days'  labor  was  sufficient  to  obtain  a  quarter  of 
wheat,  although  the  labor  of  sixteen  days  was  required  in  Eng- 
land to  secure  a  like  quantity.  Such  conditions  of  advantage 
were  the  cause  of  the  complaint  in  regard  to  high  wages,  and 
in  the  absence  of  better  ideals,  this  view-point  is  easily  under- 
stood. 

The  labor  employed  in  factories  received  various  rates  of  re- 
muneration. The  transition  to  the  factory  system  carried  with 
it  a  large  amount  of  woman  and  child  labor.  The  wages  paid 
were  high  enough  to  tempt  only  this  class  of  labor  into  industry. 
In  1812,  boys  of  sixteen  were  frequently  employed  at  no  more 
than  $.42  per  week.  The  congressional  committee  which  in  1816 
investigated  the  cotton  industry  estimated  the  average  annual 
wage  of  the  employees  at  $150.  The  majority  of  these  were 
women  and  children,  so  that  probably  a  higher  rate  for  chil- 
dren than  the  one  mentioned  above  obtained  at  this  time.  In 
1832^*^  the  operatives  in  this  industry  were  paid  an  annual 
wage  of  approximately  $154.  The  wages  of  men  were  estimated 
at  $5.00  per  week,  those  of  women  at  $2.00  and  of  boys  at  $1.75. 
While  before  the  advent  of  the  factory  system  the  ordinary 
price  of  women's  labor  was  $3.00  and  less  per  month,  and  board, 
now  it  was  more  than  doubled.  From  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  week 
were  the  prevailing  rates  for  women  during  the  thirties  and  by 
1840  even  boys  received  as  much  as  $2.00  and  board, — a  figure 
considerably  higher  than  that  formerly  paid. 

The  investigation  of  industrial  conditions  in  Philadelphia  in 
1819"  revealed  rates  of  wages  which  in  1816  varied  from 
$3.12J%  to  $9.00  per  week  and  averaged  $6.20.  The  lowest  wage 
was  paid  in  the  woolen  industry,  while  in  the  textiles,  in  gen- 
eral, the  lower  rates  prevailed.  Male  adult  labor,  however,  re- 
ceived as  much  as  $7.50  per  week  in  certain  cotton  factories,  al- 
though the  average  here  was  considerably  less,  being  perhaps 
about  $5.00  during  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  century. 
Yet  free-traders  pointed  assiduously  to  the  reputed  deamess  of 


36  Carev.  II.  C  .  EiUDat/  on  Rate  of  Wnf/eK.  69. 
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labor,  claiming  that  wages  were  100  per  cent,  higher  here  than 
in  England,  ithiis  making  competition  in  manufactures  im- 
possible. 

The  iron  industry  in  Pennsylvania  employed  a  large  number  of 
men  and  with  its  increasing  importance  became  implicated  in  the 
tariff  discussion.  About  1820-''^  the  wages  paid  to  the  iron  oper- 
atives varied  but  little  from  $200  per  annum.  Similar  statistics 
for  certain  New  York  establishments  indicate  a  yearly  wage  of 
about  $250,  but  other  states  yielded  less  favorable  results.  By 
1832  wages  had  risen  and  an  average  of  $300  per  year  was  re- 
ported. Figures  based  upon  the  census  returns  of  1840,^*^  how- 
ever, indicate  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  that  year  had 
reached  a  per  capita  total  of  $365.  Wages  in  the  coal  industry 
were  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  view  of  the  controversy 
over  the  duties  on  coal.  In  the  spring  of  183 6^'^  miners  received 
$7.00  per  week  and  owing  to  extraordinary  competition  for 
men  the  rate  subsequently  rose  to  $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 
Foreign  workmen  were  promised  at  least  $1.00  per  day  for 
every  M^orking  day  in  the  year  if  they  would  come  to  America 
and  enter  the  mines.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  price  of  labor  in 
the  coal  mines  corresponded  closely  to  the  wages  paid  in  the 
iron  industry. 

The  wages  of  mechanics,  many  of  whom  took  strong  ground 
for  protection  during  the  first  period  of  active  protectionism,  un- 
derwent considerable  variation  during  the  same  time.  Henry 
Carey*^  estimated  the  wages  of  carpenters  and  bricklayers  in 
the  years  1783-90  at  from  $.625/.  to  $.75  per  day,  but  in  1834 
the  wages  of  the  former  were  $1.12^^  to  $1.25,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter $1.37  to  $1.50  per  day,  although  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  less  in  the  later  period  than  before.  Pittsburg  shoemakers 
in  1815  received  from  $9  to  $12  per  week  and  paid  $2  to  $3  for 
board.  In  1818  mechanics — carpenters,  blacksmiths,  cabinet 
makers — and  tailors  about  Philadelphia  received  from  $9.00  to 
$11.25  per  week.     The  persons  employed  in  the  more  necessary 


'^^  Digest  of  AccounUs  of  Manvfacturinf/  EstahUshmeivts.     1823. 
'»  Convention  of  Home  Industry.     1842. 
*'>Sl,th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.;  Sen.  Docs..  1,  No.  59. 
"  Carey,  H.  C,  Es^say  on  Rate  of  Wages,  26. 
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trades  were  well  paid,  but  othei-s  fared  less  favorably,  thus  oc- 
casioning important  migration  for  want  of  sufficient  employ- 
ment. The  extensive  building  before  the  crisis  of  1837  operated 
to  enhance  the  wages  of  carpenters  and  allied  trades,  many  of 
whom  were  securing  $2.00  per  day.  The  crisis,*-  however,  seri- 
ously affected  the  earning  power  of  large  numbers  of  our 
laborers  and  mechanics,  thus  paving  the  way  for  a  renewed  de- 
mand for  higher  wages.  With  carpenters  and  masons  enjoying 
wages  50  per  cent,  higher  than  those  paid  in  England,  the  Amer- 
ican mechanic  had  a  decided  economic  advantage  but  furnished 
the  selfseeking  manufacturer  an  adequate  basis  for  complaint. 
In  spite  of  predictions  to  the  contraiy  the  price  of  labor  was 
higher  in  1840  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  move- 
ment of  prices  was,  on  tlie  whole,  favorable  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  an  increased  real  wage  for  the  laborer.  The  in- 
creasing facilities  for  agriculture  coupled  with  better  machinery 
accelerated  the  steady  rise  of  v/ages.  Farm  labor  was  affected 
by  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  apparently 
tended  to  increase  the  vv'ages  of  the  former.  The  comfortable 
wages  paid  in  industrial  sections  point  to  that  result.  The  free 
lands  of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  us  one  incalculable 
advantage  over  Europe,  and  made  it  impracticable  to  pursue 
any  industrj^  which  could  not  afford  high  wages  unless  unnat- 
ural conditions  interfered  or  protective  legislation  was  adopted. 
Henry  Carey,  writing  in  1835,  recognizes  the  comparative  dear- 
ness  of  labor  in  America.  He  further  points  out  its  greater 
productivity  and  maintains  that  our  female  factory^  employees 
received  higher  wages  than  the  average  amount  paid  to  men, 
women  and  children  in  the  English  cotton  mills.  Yet  in  com- 
paring the  various  classes  of  laborers  with  those  in  England 
he  finds  a  smaller  advantage  in  our  favor  than  do  the  ardent 
free-traders  of  the  same  period.*^  The  crisis  of  1837,  however^ 
threatened  the  high  wage  of  the  American  laborer,  and  the 
miserable  conditions  prevalent  in  England  depressed  the  wages 
of  her  operatives  to  shamefully  low  levels.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two   countries  was   accentuated,   and  not  only  our 


^Log  CaDin,  Sept.  2e,,  1840. 
'Carey.  H.  C.  op.  cii.,  81. 
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superiority  emphasized,  but  the  necessity  of  our  retaining  a  high 
standard  for  our  working  men  was  duly  insisted  upon.  In  ad- 
dition to  wage  rates  already  given,  paper  manufacturers  now 
paid  $6.00  to  $9.00  per  week,  and  the  average  wage  in  cordage 
establishments  in  Massachusetts  was  $1.06  per  day.  Our  glass 
workers  received  much  higher  wages  than  the  prevailing  rates 
abroad.  English  testimony  shows  that,  in  some  cases,  the  wages 
of  man,  wife,  and  two  children,  all  engaged  in  the  cotton  indus- 
try, were  about  equivalent  to  the  sum  obtained  by  a  well  paid 
female  operative  in  America  where  high  wages  were  receiving 
greater  appreciation.  The  fact  that  wages  were  higher  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South  vitally  affected  the  tariff  question. 
While  $20.00  to  $25.00  was  paid  per  month  by  northern  opera- 
tors, $15.00  only  was  paid  in  the  South  for  similar  work.  The 
free  labor  of  the  North  was  receiving  good  wages,  while  southern 
labor,  suffering  from  an  obsolete  industrial  system,  v.'as  placed 
at  a  disadvantage.  A  comparison  with  the  prices  of  foreign 
labor  therefore  became  more  complicated  and  explains  in  part 
the  divergent  views  held  upon  this  question. 

To  summarize,  it  is  apparent  that  the  wages  of  mechanics  were 
highest;  that  the  early  dearness  of  labor  had  not  abated,  but 
was  gradually  increasing;  that  female  employees  and  children 
were  gaining  ground;  while  agricultural  labor,  although  prac- 
tically stationary  during  the  third  decade,  subsequently  im- 
proved its  condition.  Relatively  high  wages  was  a  fact,  hence 
the  tariff  could  not  leave  it  out  of  consideration.  These  facts 
were  responsible  for  certain  definite  results.  First,  only  those 
industries  could  succeed  in  America  whose  productivity  was 
very  great,  and  in  which,  therefore,  high  wages  could  be  paid. 
Our  machinery  must  be  good  and  our  labor  skillful,  otherwise 
competition  would  be  impossible.  In  both  cases  we  experienced 
considerable  difficulty.  Second,  cheaper  labor  was  used  wher- 
ever possible,  thus  introducing  women  and  children  into  the 
factories,  and  encouragement  was  given  to  the  innnigration  of 
labor  from  abroad,  especially  that  possessing  some  degree  of 
skill.  Consequently  the  actual  rate  of  wages  paid  was  of  less  im- 
portance in  tariff  discussion  than  the  relation  between  wages: 
here  and  abroad. 
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Immigration 

The  defects  in  our  industrial  system  were  so  great  that  skilled 
labor  from  abroad  was  heartily  welcomed.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  America  had  certain  disadvantages,  one  of  them  being 
a  dearth  of  hands  skilled  in  certain  industries  which  we  desired 
to  develop  but  which  so  far  had  not  been  vigorously  prosecuted 
on  that  account.  The  immigration  of  skilled  mechanics  and 
artisans  from  abroad  was  earnestly  sought  to  fill  up  this  gap 
in  American  industry. 

Tench  Coxe  in  his  summary  of  the  manufacturing  industry, 
pointed  to  the  fact  that,  no  branch  of  manufactures  received  so 
large  an  accession  of  foreign  workmen  as  the  woolen  industry, 
because  the  raw  material  and  its  manufacture  were  so  universal 
in  Europe.  Progress  in  this  industry  was  especially  hoped  for 
through  further  immigration.  In  1816  woolen  manufacturers, 
in  petition  to  Congress,  again  suggested  the  advantage  of  de*- 
velopment  along  these  lines.  After  indicating  the  gain  result- 
ing from  the  employment  of  classes  unfitted  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  they  called  attention  to  the  importance  in  this  indus- 
try of  valuable  foreigners  who  at  home  had  been  solely  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  The  fact  that  England  had  attracted  immi- 
grants in  former  years  and  through  them  built  up  a  number  of 
her  own  industries  was  cited  as  an  example  of  our  possibilities. 
Artisans  and  skilled  laborers  were  needed,  and  as  late  as  1827 
Secretary  Rush  said  that  under  a  proper  manufacturing  system 
we  might  reasonably  expect  to  see  a  new  class  of  immigrants 
coming  to  the  United  States;  that  not  only  unemployed  jour- 
neymen from  foreign  work-shops  but  master  manufacturers  with 
capital  would  come  and  that  they  would  stimulate  our  industry 
and  hasten  our  progress.*^  Matthew  Carey,"'^  writing  at  the 
time  of  great  depression,  feelingly  expresses  a  similar  view  in 
the  following  words:  "Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
artists,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  with  talents  beyond  price 
and  many  of  them  with  handsome  capitals,  escaped  from  misery 


**  Report  on  Finance,  18]5-fS2!i,  404. 
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and  oppression  in  Europe  and  fled  to  our  shores  as  a  land  of 
promise  where  they  expected  to  find  room  for  tlie  exercise  of 
their  industry  and  talents.  They  sought  employment  at  their 
usual  occupations.  None  was  to  be  found.  Numerous  instances 
have  occurred  of  cotton  weavers  and  clothiers,  etc.,  who  have 
sawed  and  piled  wood  in  our  cities  and  some  of  them  have 
broken  stones  on  our  turnpikes  for  little  more  than  a  bare  sul>- 
sistence.  Many  hundreds  have  returned  home,  heartbroken  and 
lamenting  their  folly.  .  .  .  ]\Iany  of  those  who  have  been  un- 
able to  return,  rendered  desperate  ])y  distress  and  miserj^,  have 
proved  injurious  to  the  coimtiy  to  which  they  might  have  pro- 
duced the  most  eminent  advantages."  As  spokesmen  and  friends 
of  American  industry,  both  Rush  and  Carey  point  plainly  to  one 
of  our  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  and  in  so  doing  suggest 
the  connection  between  the  protective  tariff  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration. 

Our  early  immigration  was  not  extensive  and  England  re- 
tarded it  somewhat.  Her  laws  allowed  vessels  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  carry  to  our  shores  only  one  passenger 
for  every  five  tons  burden,  but  it  was  permissible  to  carry  a 
passenger  for  every  two  tons  burden  if  the  vessel  were  bound 
for  other  ports  than  our  own.  This  law  did  no  great  amount  of 
injury,  for  the  immigration  of  the  fii'st  quarter  of  the  century 
w^as  largely  English  and  Irish,  and  the  law  was  subsequently 
repealed.  We  welcomed  these  men  and  societies  were  organized 
to  take  care  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  even  before  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  centurv^  It  was  for  economic  reasons  mainly 
that  we  desired  this  addition  to  our  population,  and  the  first 
objections  to  immigration  were  based  upon  political  grounds. 
But  the  problem  of  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries w^as  to  be  partially  solved  by  inducing  foreigners  to  come 
among  us,  and  the  tariff  was  to  be  used  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

As  for  the  occasional  labor  which  might  be  employed  in  man- 
ufacturing, a  word  may  be  profitably  added.  Industry  was  still 
in  a  state  of  instability.  IMany  important  features  of  the  old 
domestic  system  were  still  retained.  A  large  proportion  of  thp 
labor  was  not  continuously  employed  in  the  same  industry  and 
many  were  idle  when  they  might  have  been  advantageously  em- 
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ployed.  Such  a  waste  seemed  needless,  and  ardent  friends  of 
manufactures  hoped  to  utilize  this  economic  power.  In  1816 
the  regular  employees  in  the  woolen  industry  were  estimated  at 
50,000  and  those  occasionally  employed  at  the  same  number. 
The  ratio  here  given  is  quite  significant  and  indicates  another 
source  of  lahor.*®  The  small  factories  and  the  j^revailing  desire 
of  the  majority  for  pecuniary  advancement  accentuated  this 
species  of  employment,  and  made  possible  the  argument  used  by 
Hamilton  and  by  later  protectionists.  Never  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment, however,  it  soon  lost  its  force  as  economic  conditions 
changed  and  sharper  differentiation  among  laboring  and  indus- 
trial classes  took  place.  Still  this  argument  of  occasional  labor 
cannot  be  entirely  neglected,  for  the  woolen  industry,  which 
later  became  the  subject  of  considerable  tariff  legislation,  de- 
pended partly  upon  this  particular  kind  of  labor. 

In  conclusion  it  is  clear  that  a  general  scarcity  of  labor  pre- 
vailed in  the  manufacturing  industry.  Agriculture  and  com- 
merce had  made  extreme  demands  on  the  labor  supply.  The 
unfortunate  depression  after  the  War  of  1812,  however,  so  dis- 
arranged industry  that  an  excessive  amount  of  unemployment 
obtained  for  a  number  of  years.  The  ideals  of  the  times  were 
such  that  the  people  instead  of  disapproving  of  woman  and 
child  labor,  not  only  favored  but  encouraged  it.  Its  importance 
in  the  cotton  industry  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  irregular  labor  engaged  in  the  woolen  manufactories.  The 
bearing  of  the  need  of  skilled  artisans  and  mechanics,  of  the 
demand  for  better  machinery,  and  of  the  encouragement  given 
to  immigration,  must  also  be  considered  in  discussing  this  side 
of  the  tariff  question. 

Finally,  the  fact  of  high  wages  stands  out  pre-eminent.  In 
spite  of  unemployment  and  crises  and  the  temporary  depression 
of  wages  caused  by  these  conditions,  a  normal  wage  compara- 
tively high  continued  to  maintain  itself.  Actual  wages  tended 
to  approximate  to  this  standard  which  was  far  above  tha4;  of 
European  countries  and  hence  gave  our  manufacturers  consid- 
erable trouble. 


*^  Address-  lefore  rhiladelphla  Society  for  the  rromotion  of  Domestic  Industry, 
86. 
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The  facts  and  conditions  above  named,  differing  for  differnt 
sections,  added  to  the  chaos  of  argument  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  With  emphasis,  however,  placed  upon  the  subject 
of  vrages,  and  with  a  more  consistent  correlation  of  the  other 
difficulties  in  respect  to  labor,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
evolution  of  the  labor  argument — which  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
subsequent  pages. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE     DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    LABOR    ARGUMENT 

TO  1824. 

Having  concluded  the  survey  of  the  fundamental  facts  and 
conditions  upon  which  the  argument  was  based,  let  us  turn  to 
the  development  which  the  argument  itself  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  protectionists.  The  attitude  of  their  opponents  and  the 
changing  character  of  their  position  must  likewise  be  consid- 
ered in  order  to  enable  us  to  imderstand  and  to  explain  the  evo- 
lution of  the  labor  argument  for  protection. 

In  the  preliminary  tariff  struggle  of  1816  the  subject  of  labor 
was  given  little  attention,  except  in  relation  to  that  of  women  and 
children  and  of  persons  wbo  would  probably  not  give  all  of  their 
time  to  other  industries.  Protection  to  cotton,  hovrever,  seiTcd 
to  accentuate  this  phase  of  labor.  The  demoralization  of  this  in- 
dustry was  a  heavy  blow  to  progress  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. The  quasi-protection  which  it  had  received  during  the 
long  period  of  political  turmoil  in  Europe  having  been  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  it  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  its  inherent 
power  to  maintain  itself.  The  rapid  advancement  which  the 
introduction  of  machinery  had  afforded  gave  strength  to  the 
cotton  industry,  and  the  preponderance  of  women  and  children 
in  the  mills,  together  with  the  comparatively  low  wages  paid 
them,  also  operated  in  its  favor.  The  employment  of  this  labor 
having  been  permitted,  and  having  risen  to  considerable  pro- 
portions, it  became  difficult  to  permit  the  collapse  of  this  in- 
dustry, not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  capital  invested,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  employed  was  the  least 
independent.  Protectionists  scored  a  victory  at  a  point  where 
opposition  was  apt  to  be  least  concentrated  and  persistent,  but 
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it  opened  the  way  for  the  advent  of  an  entire  protective  system. 
The  apparent  advantajie  in  securing  and  continuino'  a  form  of 
labor  nnfitted  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  which  would  not 
be  drawn  from  that  industry,  was  very  great.  General  senti- 
ment favored  economic  development.  The  idea  of  restriction 
had  little  root,  and  protection  to  cotton  was  not  regarded  as  a 
purely  restrictive  measure. 

Although  Calhoun  and  others  had  defended  the  manufactur- 
ing system,  the  subject  was  still  unsettled  and  strong  opposi- 
tion continued  to  appear.  The  system  was  denounced  as  in- 
trinsically injurious  and  pernicious  in  its  effect.  The  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  interests  were  politically  the  more  pow- 
erful and  were  reluctant  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  third 
claimant.  The  nature  of  this  opposition  is  aptly  expressed  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  in  Congress  in  1821.^ 
"It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  advocates  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  General  Government  should  defend  a  policy  which 
is  calculated  to  aggrandize  it  by  creating  a  new  class  of  de- 
pendents, but  it  is  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  friends 
of  States'  Rights  should  ever  have  defended  it.  It  can  only  be 
because  they  have  not  fully  perceived  its  certain  consequence. 
It  is  believed  that  no  candid  mind  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
effect  of  the  manufacturing  and  its  kindred  systems  will  be  to 
transfer  a  great  portion  of  the  w^ealth  of  the  agriculturists  to  the 
other  classes.  If  wealth  is  thus  transferred  so  are  the  means  of 
education,  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  of  power.  The  great 
influence  which  the  manufacturers,  scattered  as  they  will  be 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  must  acquire  will  leave  the 
agriculturists  little  hope  that  if  they  once  assent  to  their  system 
it  will  ever  be  revoked.  Among  the  means  by  Avhich  their  in- 
fluence in  the  government  nuist  be  increased,  the  facility  which 
they  must  derive  from  our  popular  modes  of  election,  of  direct- 
ing the  suffrages  of  the  persons  they  employ,  is  not  the  least 
worthy  of  consideration.  This  apprehension  is  not  diminished 
by  the  consideration  that  their  dependents,  as  we  are  told,  will 
consist  principally  of  foreigners.  Nor  is  it  desirable  to  under- 
sell foreign  manufacturers ;  for  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must  not 
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only  equal  them  in  skill,  machinery,  ingenuity,  industry,  etc., 
but  we  must  equal  them  in  human  degradation  and  wretched- 
ness. We  must  drive  our  laborers  from  the  fields  to  those  dismal 
and  demoralizing  abodes  where  they  sink  into  hopeless  stupidity 
and  penury;  where  health  and  morals  frequently  become  vic- 
tims to  hard  labor  and  to  the  laws  of  poverty  and  hunger. ' ' 

Closely  akin  to  this  view  was  that  of  Barbour  of  Virginia,^ 
who  claimed  that  the  manufacturer  has  no  source  of  revenue 
but  his  labor,  which  he  must  constantly  sell  to  a  master;  that 
not  his  own  will  but  the  will  of  his  master  was  the  rule  of  his 
conduct;  that  his  condition  was  one  of  servility  while  that  of 
the  agriculturist  is  one  of  independence ;  and  that  physically  the 
former  is  inferior.  He  argued  that  the  interests  of  agriculture 
are  identified  with  those  of  the  community,  while  those  of  the 
manufacturer  are  not.  Why  should  a  class  be  created  in  society 
whose  interests  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  rest  of  society?  We 
should  not  imitate  Europe.  Because  she  has  been  successful  in 
manufacturing  enterprise  is  no  reason  why  we,  w4th  our  com- 
paratively sparse  population,  should  attempt  to  follow  a  similar 
course. 

These  opinions  are  but  typical  expressions  of  the  views  of  those 
who  persistently  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system. 
Others  continued  to  argue  along  similar  lines.  In  1831  the 
popular  demonstrations  in  favor  of  protection  were,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  ascribed  to  undue  influence  exerted  by  protection- 
ists, w^iile  the  condition  of  the  operatives  at  Lowell  and  else- 
where was  made  the  subject  of  attacks  upon  the  manufacturing 
system. 

Two  main  objections  thus  appear  against  manufacturing: 
first,  the  possibility  that  its  development  would  eventually 
cause  the  political  subordination  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce. 
In  this  field  of  activity  it  was  not  to  be  trusted  and  it  would 
attempt  to  tear  down  the  original  industries  of  the  nation.  It 
was  feared  that  the  laborers  would  be  dependent  upon  the  mas- 
ter manufacturer  to  such  an  extent  that  their  political  connec- 
tions would  also  reflect  their  employer's  views  instead  of  their 
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own.  It  was  claimed  that  the  men  would  be  driven  to  the  polls 
and  forced  to  vote  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  their  masters, 
and  that  their  political  independence  would  be  sacrificed. 

The  other  objection  was  based  on  moral  grounds.  This  was 
urged  at  the  very  outset  even  before  the  factory  system  was 
established.  In  1803  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia 
were  sutficiently  agitated  over  the  charge  that  manufacturing 
industry  was  a  breeder  of  vice  vigorously  to  deny  it  in  their 
petition  to  Congress.  Furthermore  they  pointed  to  conditions 
in  Europe  where,  according  to  their  claim,  crime  was  far  more 
prevalent  in  commercial  than  in  manufacturing  towns.  Pro- 
tectionists defended  the  condition  of  the  factory  girls  and  at- 
tempted to  minimize  its  disagreeable  and  unwholesome  features. 
Placed  upon  the  defensive,  they  refused  to  concede  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  factory  system.  Again  in  1827  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  denied  that  rational  moral  grounds  for  objections  to 
manufactures  existed,  nor  would  he  admit  that  they  led  to  phys- 
ical deterioration.^  Pointing  to  Europe  he  said  that  the  most  en- 
lightened, opulent,  and  powerful  nations  there  had  the  greatest 
proportion  of  manufacturers  to  other  classes,  and  that  those 
countries  having  an  undue  predominance  of  agricultural  popu- 
lation were  the  poorest. 

The  struggle  against  the  factory  system  on  these  grounds 
virtually  ceased  before  1830  and  no  important  objections  to  the 
natural  growth  of  manufactures  were  urged.  Economic  condi- 
tions were  forcing  a  rapid  development  of  this  industry,  and  the 
formation  of  a  laboring  class  could  not  be  prevented.  It  be- 
came iLseless  to  struggle  against  it.  The  best  that  could  be  hoped 
for  was  the  prevention  of  an  unnatural  increase  of  this  class 
by  removing  the  artificial  stimulations  to  industry.  Other 
grounds  than  moral  and  political  objections  then  necessarily 
became  the  bases  of  the  more  effective  lines  of  argument  against 
the  protective  tariff. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  tariff  controversies  the  fact 
of  high  wages  gave  the  protectionists  a  vast  amount  of  trouble. 
They  had  attempted  to  meet  the  difficulty  and  still  continued 
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in  part  to  do  so  by  urging  the  advisability  of  employing  other 
than  the  ordinary  labor  engaged  in  the  principal  industries. 
This,  however,  did  not  suffice,  and  it  became  necessary  to  meet 
directly  the  contention  that  the  wages  of  American  labor  w^ere 
so  high  that  our  capital  could  not  compete  with  that  of  foreign 
countries.  Some  of  the  objections,  for  example,  made  by  free- 
traders to  the  system  were  enumerated  by  jMatthew  Carey  as 
follows  :* 

The  demoralizing  effects  of  manufactures. 

Injurious  interference  with  commerce. 

High  rate  of  wages. 

Vacant  lands  ought  first  to  be  settled. 

In  refutation  of  the  claim  that  the  price  of  labor  was  too  high 
to  permit  successful  mauufacturing  in  the  United  States,  he 
urged  several  important  considerations:  first,  that  nmnerous 
branches  of  manufacturing,  in  which  manual  labor  alone  was 
employed,  had  in  consequence  of  public  patronage  arrived  at 
perfection  and  prospered  for  many  years;  e.  g.,  hats,  boots, 
shoes,  paper,  books,  etc.  Of  these  products  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  our  consumption  was  supplied  by  the  American  man- 
ufacturer. Second,  that  even  if  labor  were  dear  the  objection 
would  not  apply  to  industries  which  employed  considerable  ma- 
chinery, especially  when  the  cheapness  and  advantage  of  our 
water  power  is  given  due  weight.  Third,  that  those  industries 
employing  the  most  machinery,  aided  by  cheap  labor  and  differ- 
ing least  from  industries  abroad  needed  protection.  Finally,  that 
the  wages  paid  in  England  were,  in  many  branches  of  industry, 
as  high  as  those  in  America.  In  this  connection  he  show'ed 
that  the  average  wages  of  journeymen  artisans  and  manufact- 
urers in  London  were  rated  at  thirty  shillings  per  week,  in  other 
English  towns  at  twenty-six  shillings,  and  that  boys  of  ten  years 
and  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  could  almost  maintain 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  to  the  general  un- 
employment of  the  period,  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  people 
were  at  that  time,  (1821),  working  for  their  board  alone,  and  to 
the  enormous  increase  of  paupers  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. 


*  Carey    M..  Essays  on  Political  Economy/,  430  ff. 
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These  were  formidable  objections  to  the  high-wage  argument 
of  the  free-trader,  but  tliey  were  exceptionally  strong  and  effect- 
ive during  the  years  of  depression  and  up  to  the  year  1824 
when  the  tariff  was  revised  in  favor  of  protection.  During  the 
tariff  debate  of  1820  perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to  protec- 
tion, as  far  as  the  laboring  classes  were  concerned,  was  based 
on  the  moral  and  political  grounds  of  opposition  already  men- 
tioned. The  high  price  of  labor  was  made  less  prominent  than 
in  prosperous  times  although  protectionists  were  given  both 
horns  of  the  dilemma ;  that  if  wages  were  not  higher  here  than 
abroad  there  was  no  need  of  protection,  and  if  they  were  higher,, 
then  other  industries  must  be  more  profitable. 

By  1824  the  tariff  question  had  become  more  prominent.  The 
West  was  solidly  in  favor  of  protection.  The  agricultural  inter- 
ests favored  it,  because  they  were  searching  for  a  market  for 
their  products,  and  the  home-market  argument  was  the  strongest 
one  that  could  be  urged.  The  South  had  become  strongly  free- 
trade  in  sentiment,  and  believed  that  protection  was  a  device 
to  enrich  the  North  at  her  expense.  New  England  Avas  almost 
evenly  divided,  the  anti-tariff  men  having  a  small  majority.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  were  quite  solidly  for  protection. 

The  importance  of  labor  now  began  to  assume  greater  propor- 
tions, as  is  natural  with  the  increase  of  the  laboring  class.  The 
high  wages  paid  to  labor  again  became  the  subject  of  heated  con- 
troversy.  An  increase  of  the  duty  on  iron  was  one  of  the  objects 
that  protectionists  sought.  Fuller  of  Masschusetts,  in  discussing' 
this  feature  of  the  proposed  bill,  claimed  that  in  the  manufacture- 
of  iron  our  greatest  expense  was  for  labor,  that  no  improved  ma- 
chinery could  be  made  serviceable  as  a  substitute  for  labor^ 
and  that  for  a  century  to  come  the  population  of  our  country 
could  not  reach  such  a  state  of  redundancy  as  materially  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  wages.^  Consequently  success  in  manufacturing 
enterprise  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

McDuffte  of  South  Carolina,  who  continued  to  figure  for  two 
decades  in  tariff  debates,  argued  that,  "In  all  those  manufactures 
which  principally  result  from  manual  labor;  such,  for  example, 
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as  iron — the  high  price  of  labor  here,  which  is  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  our  prosperitj^  renders  it  impossible  that  we  can 
maintain  a  competition  with  foreigners.""  Our  machinery,  he 
said,  was  inferior;  our  capital  dearer;  and  our  experiment  in  the 
cotton  industry  gave  little  evidence  of  the  value  of  protection. 
He  made  sport  of  the  alleged  unemployment  which  his  oppo- 
nents claimed  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  All  the 
idlers  needed  to  do  was  to  "go  to  work."'  It  was  ridiculous  to 
speak  of  wages  at  12^  cents  per  day.  Even  in  the  poorest 
portions  of  the  country,  he  would  guarantee  at  least  50  cents 
per  day.  It  was  not  distress  but  discontent  which  troubled  our 
people.  "The  admitted  fact  that  a  common  laborer  in  this 
country  receives  double  the  wages  that  a  common  laborer  in  the 
most  favored  nation  of  Europe  receives,  and  label's  little  more 
than  half  the  time,  conclusively  demonstrates  the  impolicy  of 
protecting  by  duties  those  manufactures  of  the  price  of  which 
labor  is  the  principal  constituent." 

Webster,  at  that  time  the  chief  representative  of  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  New  England,  in  a  powerful  speech  on  tlie 
tariff  touched  the  same  subject.  Speaking  of  the  alleged  exist- 
-enee  of  idle  hands,  he  said,  "The  price  of  labor  Ls  a  conclusive 
and  unanswerable  argument  to  the  idea.  It  is  kno^\Ti  to  be 
higher  with  us  than  in  any  other  civilized  state  and  this  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  all  proofs  of  general  happiness."^  Kepiy- 
ing  to  the  statement  that  Swedish  serfs  make  iron  for  u.s  at 
seven  cents  a  day,  he  asked  whether  we  had  any  labor  in  this 
country  that  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  a  business 
which  did  not  yield  the  laborer  more  than  seven  cents  a  day. 
The  real  question  was,  could  we  produce  the  article  in  a  u.seful 
state  at  the  same  cost  or  nearly  so.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
was  an  unproductive  business  and  we  were  not  ptxir  enough 
to  be  obliged  to  follow  it.  It  would  cost  us  precisely  what  Ave 
could  least  afford :  that  is,  great  labor.  The  manual  labor  of  a 
country  was  limited  and  could  not  be  suddenly  increased.  Ma- 
chinery would  do  something  to  supply  the  deficiency  but  it  Avas 
quite  inadequate.     Should  we  buy  th's  iron  and  let  our  laborers 
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earn  their  greater  reward  or  employ  our  labor  in  this  line  and 
tax  the  eousunier  for  the  loss  sustained?  In  this  speech,  AVeb- 
ster  struck  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  protection  argument. 
He  pointed  out  the  economic  difficulties  in  the  ^v•ay  of  successful 
manufacturing,  and  indicated  the  gain  which  would  result  from 
a  free-trade  policy. 

Barbour  spoke  in  a  similar  vein  and  declared  that  our  high 
wages  showed  that  other  pursuits  than  the  iron  industry  were 
more  profitable  if  manufactures  were  unable  to  pay  that  rate. 
High  "wages,  if  business  continued,  meant  prosperity;  for  labor- 
ers were  in  the  majority. 

An  argument  of  a  slightly  different  nature  was  that  urged 
by  Eankin.^  He  opposed  protection  to  manufactures,  one  of  his 
objections  being  the  injury  that  would  be  intiicted  on  laborers 
in  other  industries.  He  said  there  were  40,000  seamen,  and  that 
the  shipwrights,  boat  builders,  sail  makers,  chandlers,  etc.,  whose 
labor  depended  upon  prosperity  in  commerce  numbered  250,000 
or  290,000  in  all.  The  interests  of  these  men  were  at  stake. 
The  neW'  system,  even  according  to  the  speaker  and  wnth  its 
possibilities  greatly  exaggerated,  would  not  employ  more  than 
500,000  men.  Besides  this  a  loss  of  $7,000,000  of  revenue  would 
be  incurred.  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  wages,  he  added :  ' '  The  price  of  labor  is  gov- 
erned by  the  price  for  which  the  inferior  soil  can  be  cultivated, 
where  they  are  compelled  to  cultivate  such  soil.  The  American 
farmer  can,  with  the  same  labor,  grow  more  grain  than  the 
farmer  of  any  other  nation.  He  can  better  afford  to  pay 
from  20  to  50  per  cent,  on  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  than 
have  his  attention  directed  from  agriculture  to  domestic  manu- 
factures. This  state  of  things  will  pass  av>'ay,  when  our  popu- 
lation becomes  too  dense  to  be  supported  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  best  soil,  and  to  be  employed  in  commerce.  Whenever  that 
period  arrives,  we  are  then  and  not  until  then  prepared  for 
manufacturing. ' ' 

Williams  of  North  Carolina  and  Poinsett  both  pointed  to  the 
condition  of  the  English  laborer."       The  effects  upon  him   of 
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manufacturing  were  extremely  deplorable.  Laborers  worked 
from  14  to  17  hours  per  day.  Wages  were  low,  and  when  the 
laborers  were  thrown  out  of  employment  it  was  difficult  to  secure 
work  again  owing  to  the  division  of  labor  which  prevailed  and 
fitted  a  man  for  one  kind  of  work  only.  The  laborers  were 
limited  to  a  vegetable  diet  and  extremes  of  wealth  and  of  pov- 
erty were  being  produced  by  England's  tariff  laws.  The  poor, 
not  the  rich  should  be  protected! 

The  contest  was  not  confined  to  Congress,  but  the  tariff  was 
discussed  by  newspapers,  publicists,  merchants,  manufactiu'ers, 
and  academic  men.  In  argument  and  theory,  however,  they  did 
not  differ  from  the  discussions  in  Congress.  Thomas  Cooper  of 
South  Carolina  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  opponents  of  pro- 
tection. On  several  occasions  he  wrote  exhaustive  economic 
discussions  of  the  tariff'  question  and  replied  in  full  vigor  to 
the  protectionist  arguments  based  on  high  wages  and  unem- 
ployment. 

Turning  to  the  protectionist  side  of  the  controversy,  we  find 
that  the  argument  in  respect  to  labor  is  again  emphasized  and 
along  lines  similar  to  those  advocated  in  previous  tariff'  debates. 
Matthew  Carey,  as  we  have  seen,  denied  the  existence  of  high 
wages  or  tried  to  minimize  their  effect,  but  he  did  not  favor  a 
reduction  of  wages.  However,  there  were  those  who  saw  in  the 
lower  prices  for  land  and  labor  during  the  period  of  great  de- 
pression, a  greater  opportunity  for  manufacturing  industry  to 
secure  a  foothold.  The  incentive  to  migrate  westward  was  less 
while  wages  were  at  a  lower  level  and  more  nearly  within  the 
ability  of  the  manufacturers  to  pay. 

Industry  had  rallied  since  the  years  1819-20.  Prices  were  bet- 
ter, and  wages  had  risen  again,  but  those  of  argicultural  labor 
had  gained  very  slowly.  A  writer^*'  in  1825  declared  that  the 
farmers  and  their  laborers  had  been  for  years  in  a  state  of  ruin 
and  misery;  only  a  single  year  had  elapsed  since  they  began  to 
emerge  from  this  state;  and  that  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
laborer  were  yet  little  more  than  half  those  of  manufacturing 
laborers.     Conditions   were  not   uniform   throughout  the   coun- 
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try.  Transportation  facilities  were  poor,  and  the  immobility  of 
labor  and  capital  made  distress  possible  in  parts  of  the  country 
while  prosperity  abounded  elsewhere.  Manufactures  had  made 
rapid  progress  in  certain  sections.  The  industry  was  growing 
rapidly  in  New  England  and  in  some  of  the  middle  states, 
especially  Pennsylvania.  Small  plants  too  had  been  established 
in  many  parts  of  the  West,  thus  furnishing  a  small  home  market 
for  the  farmer.  But  this  was  insufficient,  and  the  agricultural 
interests,  clamoring  for  a  home  market  by  means  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  domestic  manufactures,  stoutly  stood  for  a  higher 
tariff.  It  was  these  interests  which  carried  the  day  and  secured 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1824. 

Clay  was  the  most  powerful  representative  of  the  West  and 
of  the  home  market  idea,  but  had  to  face  all  points  of  contro- 
versy in  the  tariff  question.  He  emphasized  the  distress  and  pre- 
vailing hard  times,  especially  those  undergone  by  the  people 
of  the  West,  and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  In  answer  to  the 
high  wages  argument  usually  made  by  free-traders,  he  replied: 
"The  alleged  fact  of  high  wages  is  not  admitted.  The  truth  is, 
no  class  of  society  suffers  more  in  the  present  stagnation  of 
business  than  the  laboring  class.  That  is  a  necessary  effect  of 
the  depression  of  agriculture,  the  principal  business  of  the  com- 
munity. The  wages  of  able  bodied  men  vary  from  $5  to  $8 
per  month,  and  such  has  been  the  want  of  employment  in  some 
parts  of  the  Union,  that  instances  have  not  been  infrequent  of 
men  working  merely  for  the  means  of  present  subsistence.  If  the 
fact  were  true  that  the  wages  of  labor  are  high,  I  deny  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  argument  founded  upon  it.  The  argument  as- 
sumes that  natural  labor  is  the  principal  element  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing.  Inventions  and  machinery  have  produced 
a  new  era  in  the  last  few  years.  "^^  He  admitted  that  formerly 
the  argument  had  great  weight,  but  with  the  tremendous  ad- 
vance in  the  line  of  new  machinery,  labor  had  lost  its  former  im- 
portance as  an  item  of  cost.  Therefore  the  contention  of  his 
opponents  had  little  value  at  the  present  time. 

Wood  of  New  York  claimed  that  hands  in  sufficient  number 
could  be  found  to  fill  the  establishments  that  would  be  erected 
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for  some  time  to  come,  and  that  tlie  number  would  increase  as 
they  would  be  required  for  new  employment.^-  In  addition  to 
this  expression  of  optimism,  however,  he  argued  that  the  price 
of  labor  was  relative,  that  it  must  be  considered  in  proportion 
to  the  compensation  obtained  for  other  employments,  and  that 
the  advent  of  machinery  had  done  away  with  most  of  the  differ- 
ence. The  additional  price  of  goods  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  be  an  advantage  for  the  manufacturer  merely.  The  farmer 
would  get  part  of  the  benefit  in  higher  prices  for  the  raw 
material,  the  laborer  in  higher  Avages  and  the  manufa.eturer 
would  get  ordinary  profits  only. 

Even  Benton,  from  beyond  the  Mississippi — a  friend  of  the 
home  market  idea — urged  the  development  of  manufactures  and 
saw  no  danger  in  it  for  the  American  workingman.^^  Clay  had 
in  1820  spoken  of  the  disinclination  of  many  to  emigrate  to  the 
"West,  and  of  the  field  this  fact  offered  in  the  East  for  manu- 
facturing industry.  Benton's  argument  differed  from  this  but 
had  a  similar  end  in  view.  He  contended  that  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  population  was  employed  in  agriculture;  that  a 
surplus  of  agricultural  products  existed;  that  no  market  for 
these  goods  was  forthcoming;  that  manufacturing  had  advan- 
tages here;  and  that  attending  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
save  us  from  the  demoralizing  effects  occasioned  by  similar 
establishments  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  Benton  pointed  out 
the  need  of  the  growth  of  a  manufacturing  population,  or  labor- 
ing class,  but  depreciated  the  moral  degradation  which  the  op- 
ponents of  protection  asserted  would  necessarily  accompany 
an  extensive  manufacturing  system.  On  the  other  hand,  eastern 
men  quite  naturally  and  logically  exaggerated  the  disadvantages 
of  migration  to  the  wilderness,  while  hoping  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manufacturing  system  to  prevent  the  continued  exodus 
from  the  East. 

Protectionists  furthermore  emphasized  the  argument  of  un- 
employment wherever  possible.  The  affected  regions  were  wont 
to  place  stress  upon  this  point.  Factoiy  districts  which  had  not 
yet  completely  recovered  cried  out  for  aid.    The  tariff  men  of 
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Philadelphia  again  pointed  out  the  need  of  protection,  after 
calling  attention  to  closed  factories  and  unemployed  labor. 
"Weavers  in  New  York  protested  against  the  importation  of 
British  goods,  and  the  mechanics  of  the  larger  cities  demanded 
a  greater  degree  of  protection.^* 

The  foregoing  brief  review  of  the  principal  arguments  made 
in  1824  and  previously  in  relation  to  the  labor  side  of  the  tariff 
controversy,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the 
problem,  the  economic  conditions  which  obtained,  and  the  points 
of  departure  for  the  subsequent  development  of  the  positions  of 
the  contending  parties.  It  should  be  noted  that  free-traders  had 
elaborated  the  following  arguments: 

1.  The  high  wages  paid  in  America  preclude  success  in  manu- 
facturing industry. 

2.  The  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  the  possible  earnings 
of  our  western  lands. 

3.  The  application  of  highly  paid  labor  to  manufactures  is 
an  added  cost  to  the  consumer. 

4.  Our  deficiency  in  machinery  is  too  great  a  disadvantage  to 
justify  protective  measures. 

5.  With  the  increase  of  population,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Malthusiauism,  wages  will  eventually  decline  and  then  uianu- 
facturing  can  be  successfully  carried  on. 

6.  The  factory  life  of  English  workmen  has  made  them  a 
menace  morally  and  politically,  has  injured  them  physically, 
and  caused  them  to  lead  a  wretched  existence.  America  should 
not  desire  the  addition  of  a  similar  population. 

7.  The  interests  of  laborers  in  other  industries  should  not  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  introduce  a  new  industry. 

8.  The  West  offers  a  more  inviting  and  profitable  field  for  our 
workmen  and  as  long  as  vacant  lands  exist  the  idea  of  consider- 
able unemployment  is  absurd.  There  is,  or  can  be,  no  large  idle 
population. 

On  the  other  hand  the  contentions  of  protectionists  may  be 
briefiy  summarized  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Manufacturing  industry  can  secure  considerable  labor  force 
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through  the  emplojauent  of  women,  children,  and  such  labor  as 
can  turn  from  its  regular  employment  during  periods  of  inter- 
mission. This  argument  was  urged  by  Hamilton,  Matthew 
Carey  and  others. 

2.  The  rate  of  wages  in  America  is  not  so  high  as  is  commonly 
assumed.  When  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  so  great. 

3.  Our  rapid  advancement  in  the  perfection  of  machinery 
minimizes  the  influence  of  high  wages. 

4.  A  large  number  of  American  workmen  are  out  of  employ- 
ment.    A  higher  tariff  would  secure  work  for  them. 

5.  Manufactures  would  give  employment  to  persons  who  dis- 
liked to  migrate  westward. 

6.  A  large  number  of  foreign  immigrants,  possessing  skill  of 
various  sorts,  would  be  attracted  to  our  shores,  and  they  would 
assist  in  developing  and  diversifying  American  industrv. 

7.  The  transition  of  labor  from  agriculture  to  manufacturing 
would  increase  our  home  market  and  enhance  our  general  pros- 
perity. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LABOR  ARGUMENT 
AFTER  1824 

The  early  protection  period  was  preemiueiitly  the  one  during 
which  protection  to  capital  was  both  the  actual  and  ostensible 
purpose  of  tariff  legislation.  Labor  interests  were  involved  but 
they  influenced  the  current  of  events  \erj  little.  They  were 
passive  factors  subject  to  legislation,  not  active  forces  determin- 
ing it.  The  tariff  discussions  ending  with  the  Compromise  of 
1833,  which  concluded  active  controversy  for  a  period,  however, 
gave  increasing  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

Tow-ard  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  the  centurv  the  public 
land  question  became  increasingly  involved  in  our  tariff  dis- 
cussions. The  Foote  Resolution  was  an  incident  showing  the 
connection  between  the  two  problems.  The  struggle  of  tlie 
western  states  for  economic  and  political  power  had  important 
bearings.  Their  increasing  figlit  for  preemption  laws  and  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  lands  was  a  significant  fact.  The 
West  grew  with  tremendous  rapidity,  however,  before  these 
favors  were  granted;  and  drew  a  large  part  of  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  from  New  England  and  other  eastern  states. 
The  latter  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  a  com- 
paratively slow  grov^'th  and  they  began  to  see  the  da\ATi  of  a 
new  era  Avhen  political  predominance  should  be  wrested  from 
them  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  states  of  the  West.  Manu- 
factures had  made  remarkable  strides  in  the  East,  still  the  op- 
portunities of  the  West  lured  men  away.  The  labor  supply  was 
deserting  the  factory  for  the  fann.  The  eastern  states  were 
quite  solidly  opposed  to  the  legislation  in  respect  to  public  lands 
favored  by  the  western  states.     The  latter  were  gaining  too  fast 
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in  population.  By  1820  Ohio  had  outstripped  iMassachusotts. 
During  the  following  decade  the  North  Atlantic  states  gained 
27.5  per  cent,  but  the  North  Central  states  86.5  per  cent.  The 
New  England  states  and  New  Jersey  were  slowly  lagging  be- 
hind. The  South  Atlantic  states  likewise  were  growing  slowly. 
Hence  to  prevent  the  eastern  states  from  becoming  eclipsed,  it 
was  found  necessary  for  them  to  hold  their  population.  The 
manufacturing  states  believed  the  tariff  would  accomplish  this 
end. 

No  one  has  stated  this  position  more  frankly  than  the  ardent 
protectionist,  ]\Ir.  Rush,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whom  we 
have  already  quoted.  In  his  Annual  Report  (1827)  he  says:^ 
"The  ratio  of  capital  to  population  should  if  possible  be  kept 
on  the  increase.  When  this  takes  place  the  demand  and  com- 
pensation for  labor  will  be  proportionately  increased  and  the 
condition  of  the  numerous  classes  of  the  community  become  im- 
proved. .  .  .  The  manner  in  which  the  remote  lands  of 
the  United  States  are  selling  and  settling,  whilst  it  may  possibly 
tend  to  increase  more  quickly  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
country  and  the  mere  means  of  subsistence,  does  not  increase 
capital  in  the  same  proportion.  The  creation  of  capital  is  re- 
tarded rather  than  accelerated  by  the  diffusion  of  a  thin  popu- 
lation over  a  great  surface  of  soil.  The  further  encouragement 
of  manufactures  by  legislative  means  would  be  but  a  counter- 
balance and  at  most  a  partial  one  to  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture by  legislative  means,  standing  out  in  the  very  terms 
upon  which  the  public  lands  are  sold." 

As  august  a  body  of  men  as  those  composing  the  Convention 
of  Friends  of  American  Industry  held  at  New  York  in  1831 
dared  to  give  expression  to  similar  sentiments.  In  their  mem- 
orial- to  Congress  they  expressly  stated  that  the  establishment 
of  domestic  manufactures  had  the  effect  of  restraining  emigra- 
tion from  the  settled  to  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  country ;  that 
a  protective  policy  would  enable  men  to  invest  their  capital  and 
labor  in  manufactures  at  home  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
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•emigrate  and  to  occupy  themselves  in  clearing  land;  that  the 
tide  of  emigration  would  be  checked  throughout  the  settled  parts 
of  the  Union  and  the  population  become  more  consolidated. 
At  the  same  time  they  declared  themselves  as  not  opposed  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  West,  and  that  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  alone  was  not  conducive  to  the  greatest  prosperity. 
Besides  there  were  other  disadvantages  to  the  people  of  the 
western  states  if  their  industry  should  remain  undiversified. 
The  same  ideas  took  form  and  received  expression  in  Congress 
itself.  The  real  animus  of  the  argument,  however,  was  more 
hostile  to  the  West  than  appears  upon  the  surface. 

The  dispersion  of  our  population  was  regarded  as  mischievous 
because  it  tended  to  weaken  the  East  and  add  to  the  growth  and 
power  of  the  West.  A  protective  policy  which  would  equalize 
conditions  so  as  to  enable  the  eastern  manufacturer  to  pay  the 
wages  demanded  by  the  laborer,  who  would  otherwise  go  West, 
received  the  strong  adherence  of  the  states  principally  affected. 
No  wonder  then  that  eastern  protectionists  were  largely  opposed 
to  a  liberal  land  policy,  and  that  the  latter  drew  upon  the  free- 
traders for  much  of  the  support  it  received. 

This  effort  to  swell  the  laboring  population  of  the  manufact- 
uring states  so  as  to  permit  the  rapid  growth  of  industry  there, 
aroused  the  anger  of  western  men.  Anxious  to  develop  their 
states,  they  looked  with  disfavor  upon  the  retardation  of  emi- 
gration. Benton,  who  in  182-4  had  made  an  appeal  for  the  lab- 
oring classes ;  who  had  stated  that  the  laborer  should  receive 
a  reasonable  price  for  his  labor  and  be  enabled  to  procure  the 
comforts  of  life  and  to  educate  his  family;  and  who  had  con- 
ceded the  disinclination  of  many  to  migrate  to  the  unsettled 
portions  of  the  coimtry,  now  attacked  the  motives  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  protectionists  who  uttered  sentiments  such  as  those 
expressed  above.  He  was  opposed  to  methods  which  would  pre- 
vent the  free  development  of  the  W^est.  Benton's  attitude  was 
a  typical  one,  and  western  men,  although  the  majority  still  re- 
mained protectionists,  began  to  analyze  the  sectional  aspects  of 
the  tariff  question  more  closely.  They  were  especially  con- 
•cemed  with  the  disposal  of  our  labor  supply  and  while  eastern 
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manufacturers  were  desirous  of  retaining  it,  the  western  men. 
on  the  other  hand,  were  anxious  to  attract  it  to  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  new  states. 

The  intrusion  of  this  phase  of  the  tariff  controvei-sy  indicates 
in  a  measure  the  straits  in  which  manufacturers  found  them- 
selves at  the  time  of  the  tariff  of  1828  and  1832.  Many  of  them 
were  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  wages  or  shutting  down 
their  establishments  unless  timely  protective  duties  came  to 
their  support.  This  pressure,  in  part,  intensified  opposition 
to  western  emigration,  for  the  latter  only  accentuated  the  diffi- 
culties. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  protection  continued  to  de- 
velop along  the  lines  already  indicated,  although  signs  of  change 
began  to  appear.  The  hope  of  protectionists  that  their  policy 
Would  continue  to  attract  immigrants  still  possessed  vitality. 
Madison  believed  this  to  be  a  strong  point  and  expressed  him- 
self to  that  effect.  After  declaring  that  protection  called  labor 
from  the  more  to  the  less  profitable  industry,  he  remarked : 
"It  loses  that  character  in  proportion  to  the  effect  of  the  en- 
couragement of  attracting  skillful  laborers  from  abroad.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  has  already  taken  place  among  ourselves  and 
much  more  of  it  is  in  prospect.  It  ap])ears,  indeed,  from  the 
general  history  of  manufacturing  industry,  that  the  prompt 
and  successful  introduction  of  it  in  new  situations  has  been  the 
result  of  emigrating  from  countries  in  which  manufactures  had 
gradually  grown  up  to  a  prosperous  state. '  '^  He  then  instanced 
the  migration  from  Greece  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to  Spain,  and 
from  Flanders  to  England  as  proofs  of  his  assertion.  Even  the 
Free-trade  Convention  of  1831  spoke  of  "the  inducement  it 
(protection)  may  have  afforded  to  some  skillful  artists  and 
operatives  to  emigrate." 

Protectionists  resented  the  term  "restrictionists"  applied  to 
them,  and  naturally  so  when  one  considers  their  attempt  to 
utilize  a  greater  labor  force  than  would  otherwise  be  employed. 
In  this  connection  the  results  which  the  textile  industries  secured 


"  Letter  of  Madison  to  Jos.  C.  Cabell,  Oct.  30,  1828.     See  Free-Trade  Advocate, 
1:39-40. 
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were  still  advanced  as  weighty  arguments.  The  Free-trade  Con- 
vention was  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  this  fact  also  and  in 
its  memorial  said:*  "We  are  told  .  .  .  that  the  restrictive 
system  is  intended  to  bring  into  action  a  quantity  of  labor  be- 
yond what  was  previously  actually  put  forth.  That  immedi- 
ately employed  in  the  protected  branches  is  shown,  by  the  re- 
sult, to  be  on  the  contrary  generally  less  productive  than  if 
applied  to  other  pursuits.  Yet  there  is  an  exception,  which  in 
some  branches  seems  to  alleviate  the  evil.  The  female  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  appears  from 
the  rate  of  their  wages  to  be  more  productive  than  if  applied  to 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  women." 

The  special  attention  given  to  the  subject  of  wool  and  woolens 
by  Congress  and  the  country  at  large  in  1827,  1828,  and  1832; 
and  the  difficulties  which  many  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories 
experienced,  continued  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  employment 
of  women.  Frequent  charges,  however,  Avere  made  against  this 
class  of  labor.  Its  weak  points  were  constantly  subjected  to  at- 
tack. Home  was  said  to  be  the  place  for  the  "tender  female." 
Girls  should  find  employment  in  the  dairy,  kitchen,  or  on  the 
farm.  Factory  life  was  uncertain.  The  operatives  may  be  sud- 
denly turned  out  of  employment.  The  girls  were  held  under 
strict  subordination  and  helplessness.  Arguments  of  this  kind 
were  indefinitely  multiplied  and  had  to  be  met  by  counter  as- 
sertions from  friends  of  manufacturing  industry.^  The  bright 
side  of  life  at  Lowell,  indeed,  made  a  profound  impression. 
Foreigners  such  as  Harriet  Martineau,  William  Scoresby,  and 
even  Charles  Dickens,  who  visited  the  mills,  gave  favorable  ac- 
counts of  our  factory  life.  President  Jackson,  who  was  invited 
to  Lowell,  found  it  in  gala  attire  and  went  away  well  pleased. 
The  dark  side,  however,  was  a  menacing  one  and  the  struggle 
of  the  cotton  operatives  was  one  of  the  incipient  moves  of 
American  labor  for  a  higher  standard  of  life.  This  was  to  be 
reflected  presently  in  the  new  turn  which  our  tariff  discussions 
began  to  take. 


*  Memorial  of  the  Free-Trade  Convention,  19. 

"See:     Cong.  DeMtef!,  S:  232;  407.     Free-Trade  Advocate,  1:4;  2:  .338,  etc. 
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Free-traders  continued  to  attack  the  argument  on  unemploy- 
ment and  to  emphasize  the  high  rate  of  wages.  It  was  argued 
that  wages  would  have  fallen  if  many  had  been  unemployed, 
but  that  wages  were  as  high  as  formerly.  Raguet  admitted  that 
there  was  some  idleness  in  the  cities  where  the  new  influx  of 
foreigners  was  being  felt.®  Time  was  required  to  distribute 
them,  and  meanwhile  some  of  them  were  idle.  Employment  at 
moderate  w^ages,  however,  could  always  be  secured  on  farms, 
turnpikes,  and  canals,  while  permanent  want  of  employment 
could  not  exist  when  tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
could  be  had  for  $1.25  per  acre.  Agriculture  could  not  be  over- 
done. Any  concession  of  idleness,  however,  gave  the  protec- 
tionists additional  ground  for  their  contentions. 

During  the  period  of  1827-1833  the  causes  determining  the 
wages  of  labor  w^ere  more  carefully  analyzed,  the  effect  of  pro- 
tection upon  the  rate  of  wages  was  discussed,  and  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  were  emphasized.  In  discussing  the  wages  of 
workmen,  one  writer  says:  "Tariffs  and  monopolies  cannot 
help  them  since  their  wages  are  regulated  by  the  average  rates 
of  other  labor  which  they  nuist  have  whether  their  employers 
make  or  lose."'  The  wage-earner  is  not  benefited  by  the  Amer- 
ican system;  the  proprietor's  alone  gather  the  advantage.  Here 
we  have  pointed  out  the  relation  between  the  labor  engaged  in 
different  professions  and  the  cause  of  an  average  rate  of  wages. 
Barbour  in  1824  had  clearly  indicated  the  primary  cause  de- 
termining wages  in  America,  but  he  overlooked  the  accidental 
elements  or  disturbing  factors  wliich  protectionists  emphasized. 
Gallatin,  seven  years  later,  went  a  step  further  and  said: 
"Wages  are  one  of  the  elements  of  the  price  of  commodities, 
and  if  higher  in  a  country  which  nevertheless  affords  certain 
commodities  at  a  less  price  than  the  country  where  the  wages 
are  lower,  there  must  be  a  difference  in  climate,  soil,  skill,  or 
some  other  circumstance  which  produces  that  result.  But  in 
each  country'  the  price  is  determined  either  by  its  productive- 


«  Free-Trade  Advocate.  1 :  3.     Jan.  3.  1829. 

'  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Citizens  of  Boston  and  Vicimti/   opposed   to   « 
Further  Increase  of  Duties  on  Im/portations,  133.     Boston.     1827. 
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ness  or  by  the  proportion  between  demand  and  supply  in  that 
country,  and  in  no  manner  whatever  by  what  may  be  that  pro- 
ductiveness or  that  proportion  in  any  other  country,  whether 
there  is  or  there  is  not  an  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  The  price  of  labor  is  in  each  regulated  ex- 
clusively by  the  respective  proportion  of  supply  and  demand 
and  the  state  of  society. ' '® 

Strong  as  was  this  argument  theoretically,  it  failed  to  meet 
the  entire  situation.  In  the  East  the  labor  problem  was  be- 
coming an  important  one.  It  presented  three  phases.  A  large 
part  of  the  factory  operatives  consisted  of  persons  who  would 
otherwise  probably  have  remained  luiemployed,  and,  according 
to  Newman,  received  a  lower  wage  than  the  average  paid  to  me- 
chanics.**  Again  after  1830,  immigration  became  more  impor- 
tant, the  number  of  foreigners  entering  that  year  being  23,322, 
while  that  for  1832  was  60,482,  against  only  10,199  in  1825. 
Lastly,  the  East  was  desirous  of  retaining  its  male  manual  labor 
force,  but  recognized  the  necessity  of  paying  good  wages  in 
order  to  succeed  in  this  attempt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  low  price  of  cotton  between  1830  and 
1840  increased  the  activity  of  the  South  against  the  tariff  and 
caused  it  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  effect  of  protection 
upon  the  northern  states.  These  facts  tended  to  confuse  the 
arguments  of  free-traders  on  wages  and  labor,  especially  when 
theories  were  abandoned  and  the  concrete  conditions  were  dis- 
cussed. Consequently  free-traders  were  not  united  as  to  the 
effect  of  protection  on  wages.  John  Bell,"  in  1832,  speaking 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  said  that  these  regions  secured  none 
of  the  benefits  of  protection  either  in  higher  wages  or  profits, 
but  had  to  pay  enhanced  prices  for  the  goods  they  bought  from 
the  tariff  states.  Another  anti-tariff  writer"  (1828)  said  that 
a  protective  tariff'  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  increase  the  price 
of  labor  generally,  and  also  that  of  every  article  in  proportion  as 
it  was  the  fruit  of  labor.     Dew  in  maintaining  that  restriction 


*  Memorial  of  Free-Trade  Convention,   18.31,   31-2. 
»  Newman,   S.  P.,  Elements  of  Po'Mical  Ecomomy,  158. 
'0  Cong.  Debate/^,  8:  41. 
"  The  American  System.     Nathaa  Hale's  Press,  1828. 
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prevented  a  fall  of  profits  and  retarded  emigration,  really  ad- 
mitted that  it  increased  the  nominal  wages  of  lafbor.  ]\IcDuffie, 
in  1830,  said  that  the  price  of  labor  had  fallen  in  the  South  but 
in  the  North,  including  all  pursuits,  had  advanced  during  the 
preceding  thirty  years.  Two  years  later  Hayne  exclaimed, 
"How  can  protection  diminish  the  cost  of  production?  What 
are  the  elements  of  price  ?  Are  they  not  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial— the  wages  of  labor — and  the  interest  of  capital,  and  how 
can  these  be  lessened  by  a  tax  on  the  article"?"^-  In  fact  he  and 
many  other  southern  men  held  that  the  North  Avas  securing  an 
advantage  in  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  the  South,  and  that 
the  high  remuneration  of  northern  labor  was  largely  paid  for 
indirectly  by  the  southern  people.  Other  free-traders  held  sim- 
ilar views,  but  those  of  the  North  adhered  principally  to  the 
theories  of  Gallatin  and  those  formerly  held  l)y  Webster,  who 
was  now  being  quoted  far  and  wide  by  the  opponents  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  interests  of  the  laborer  were  being  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer,  but  to  a  comparatively  small  de- 
gree only  from  that  of  a  separate  class  demanding  attention. 
The  effect  of  protection  upon  the  consumer  was  the  chief  con- 
sideration employed  by  free-traders  in  reply  to  the  protection- 
ists'  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducer. The  phrase  "taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few" 
was  current  from  the  beginning  of  active  tariff  controversy;  so 
with  the  charge  that  protection  increased  prices.  The  term 
"laboring  class"  was  used  very  loosely,  but  McDuffie  in  1824, 
with  more  precision  declared  that  the  laboring  class  would  be 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalists  and  that  the  question 
lay  between  those  who  produce  more  than  they  consume  of  the 
articles  subject  to  duty  and  those  who  buy  the  surplus  produc- 
tion.^^ Writers  and  speakers  furthermore  declared  that  the 
American  system  robbed  the  laboring  classes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  idle  and  taxed  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich."^*     The 


'=Con(/.  Debates,  8:  92. 

"Ann.  of  Cong.,  42:  2421. 

"  JSawncr  of  the  Constitution,  2:  38  ff. 
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Free-trade  Convention  of  1831,  however,  less  moved  by  dema- 
gogues or  by  the  excesses  of  southern  opinion,  dispassionately 
discussed  the  question  in  the  following  manner:  "It  is  clear 
that  the  mechanic  who  pays  twenty  dollars  more  for  the  im- 
plements of  his  trade,  the  necessary  clothing  of  his  family,  and 
the  sugar  it  consumes,  must  either  enhance  the  price  of  the 
products  of  his  industry  in  the  same  proportion,  or  receive 
so  much  less  for  his  labor.  The  nominal  wages,  of  the  journey- 
men and  of  the  laborer,  do  now  remain  the  same,  whilst  the 
true  price  of  their  labor,  the  compensation  they  actually  receive, 
has  been  lessened  to  aii  amount  precisely  equal  to  the  enhanced 
price  of  the  necessary  articles  they  must  purchase. '  '^^ 

The  distinction  between  the  real  and  nominal  price  of  labor 
is  clearly  brought  out  in  this  extract  and  also  the  bearing  of 
higher  prices  upon  the  wages  of  the  labor  not  engaged  in  an 
industry  receiving  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  coming  from 
the  laboring  man  himself,  we  have  a  severe  arraignment  of  the 
protective  system  as  then  in  operation.  Writing  to  the  chair- 
man of  a  meeting  of  working  men  in  Boston,  Seth  Luther,  for- 
merly a  carpenter,  said  that  manufacturers  had  called  him 
spy,  agitator,  etc.,  that  he  had  exposed  the  unrighteousness  of 
those  who  imported  foreign  wool  to  reduce  the  price  of  wool  to 
our  farmers;  foreign  workmen  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  Amer- 
ican citizens;  and  foreign  machinery  to  throw  our  own  machin- 
ists out  of  employment;  and  who  still  pretended  to  support 
American  industry.^"  Such  sentiments  were  followed  in  1837 
by  petitions  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  of  the  labor- 
ing class  and  poor  of  Boston  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  coal, 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  for  similar  relief.^^ 
The  Senate  committee  on  manufactures  in  a  report  of  that  year 
admitted  the  high  price  of  American  labor  but  claimed  in  ad- 
dition that  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  protection  falls 
almost  entirely  upon  the  poorer  classes.  These  facts  and  argu- 
ments are  typical  of  this  transition  period.     They  show  the  in- 


'^  ifnnor'tal  io  Congress,  49. 

^^  Address  to  ^Vorldngmen,  4. 

"2/,?7i.  Conij.,  Slid  Sess.;  Sen.   Docs..  2:  Xo.    102. 
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fluence  of  a  one-sided  southern  opinion  upon  the  labor  phase  of 
tariff  controversy.  The  effect  of  agitation  by  tariff'  reformers 
of  the  North  is  likewise  important  and  leads  to  a  rnaturer  con- 
sideration of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  question.  The  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  laboring  class  in  politics  adds  to  the 
current  confusion  which  is  only  to  be  cleared  away  by  antag- 
onism to  the  newly  developing  theory  of  protectionists  in  re- 
spect to  pauper  labor. 

Turning  now  to  the  growth  of  protectionist  doctrine  after 
1824,  we  find  that  an  important  evolution  is  taking  p:ace.  Our 
manufacturers  are  still  contending  with  certain  disadvantages, 
among  them,  the  high  price  of  labor.  \\^oolen  manufacturers 
during  1827  and  1828  were  especially  discontented  and  asked  for 
higher  duties  on  woolen  goods.  The  Harrisburg  convention  of 
the  former  year  took  the  position  that  a  nation  whose  lal)or  was 
dear  could  not  without  ruin  carry  on  commerce  with  one  whose 
labor  was  cheap.  j\Iachine  industry,  however,  was  making  rapid 
progress,  and  10,020  patents  were  issued  between  1790  and  1836. 
Under  such  conditions  the  more  eager  and  optimistic  protec- 
tionists agreed  with  Rush  in  his  annual  report  of  1827  that: 
"The  time  has  passed  when  objections  might  be  made  to  manu- 
factures from  the  limited  amount  of  our  population  and  the 
dearaess  of  labor.  Population  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  is 
sufficient  for  any  operations  of  manual  labor,  while  science  by 
applying  its  inventions  to  this  kind  of  labor  lias  abridged  its 
expensiveness.'"^  In  Congress  protectionists  were  wont  to  take 
a  similar  view.  Young^"  of  E.  I.  admitted  that  there  were  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  case  of  the  wages  here  and  abroad 
of  agriculturists,  mechanics,  sailors,  etc.,  but  that  foremen  and 
overseers  were  paid  higher  wages  in  England  and  that  we  em- 
ployed proportionately  more  women  and  children.  iModerate 
protectionists,  such  as  Professor  Newman  of  Bowdoin  College, 
advanced  the  same  argument  and  even  the  free-trader  Raguet 
said  that  the  wages  paid  to  cotton  and  woolen  employees  could 
not  be  so  high  as  that  paid  in  certain  other  lines  because  less 


"^Reports  of  Finance.  1815-28,  399. 
'9  ron.f/.  Debates.  0:000. 
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manual  labor,  skill,  and  intellect  were  required  and  the  num- 
ber of  competitors  would  be  greater.  Everett  and  Davis  of 
Massachusetts  both  began  to  minimize  the  wage  difficulty  but 
soon  advanced  to  firmer  ground.  That  the  argument  relative 
to  the  comparative  deamess  of  American  labor  was  not  dead  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1837  free-traders  still  referred  to 
it,  and  occasionally  protectionists  did  likewise.  As  late  as  1840 
the  anachronistic  Governor  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  declared 
that  unless  the  eastern  states  could  sustain  themselves  by  their 
manufactures  they  were  destined  ere  long  to  lose  their  impor- 
tance ;  that  he  did  not  believe  that  wages  could  be  much  reduced 
even  if  attempts  were  made;  that  the  laborers  would  otherwise 
go  West;  and  finally  that  we  had  not  really  suffered  from  high 
prices  and  wages. 

This  species  of  argument  had  lost  its  weight  by  this  time. 
Powerful  as  it  had  been  once,  it  was  alw^ays  a  negative  argument 
as  far  as  labor  was  concerned.  It  was  urged  to  prove  the  need  of 
protection  to  capital  and  offered  nothing  directly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  laboring  class.  It  is  to  the  positive  side  of  the  labor 
argument  therefore  that  attention  must  be  turned  in  order  to 
understand  the  growth  and  evolution  of  the  later  doctrine.  The 
necessarily  increasing  concern  for  the  laborer  and  the  theories 
relating  to  him  prompted  the  development  which  culminated 
in  the  present  high  wage  doctrine. 

Protectionists  continued  to  exploit  the  subject  of  unemploy- 
ment to  a  considerable  extent.^*^  In  1830  Raguet  said,  "The 
doctrine  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  a  vast  number  of 
persons  who  can  not  procure  employment  has  long  been  a  favor- 
ite one  with  the  restrictive  party."  Similarly  he  quoted  Clay 
as  claiming  that  protection  was  invaluable  to  the  laboring 
classes  because  it  increased  and  multiplied  the  demands  for  their 
industry  and  gave  them  an  option  of  employments.  Clay  did, 
indeed,  frequently  refer  to  the  subject  of  distress  and  later 
(1832)  maintained  that  protection  extended  to  almost  every 
mechanical  art.  As  a  western  man,  however,  he  took  the  sub- 
ject of  labor  less  seriously. 


'>°  Principles  of  Free-Trade,  46. 
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Niles  pointed  out  the  supposed  value  of  protection  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "The  nature  and  tendency  of  the  American 
system  is  to  encourage  the  laboring  people,  the  free  men  and 
the  free  women  of  the  United  States,  and  by  rendering  the 
means  of  subsistence  more  certain  to  promote  marriages,  and  to 
relieve  the  fear  of  the  poor  because  of  increase  in  their  fam- 
ilies, "^a 

Young  showed  that  wages  for  laborers  on  the  wharves  were 
as  high  in  1832  as  in  1816,  and  maintained  that  the  American 
system  benefited  northern  labor.     Sprague--  in  the  same  year 
argued  that  in  every  tariff  adjustment,  primary  regard  should 
be  had  for  the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  community 
and  that  two  problems  arose  in  that  connection ;  first,  the  giving 
of  employment  to  those  who   would  be  without   it   otherwise; 
second,  the  problem  of  how  to  make  labor  more  productive  and 
profitable.     That  system,  he  said,  was  best  which  gave  to  labor 
the  greatest  amomit  of  comforts  and  conveniences.     Robbins  of 
Rhode  Island-'  made  an  appeal  for  manufactures,  claiming  that 
they  made  a  demand  for  labor  and  resulted  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes.     Evans,-*  a  New  England    congress- 
man, devoted  a  large  part  of  his  speech  to  the  subject  of  labor. 
Protectionists  had  become  alive  not  only  to  the  bright  side,  but  also 
to  the  oppressions  of  English  factory  life.  He  said  that  these  op- 
pressions did  not  arise  from  protection  but  that  this  policy  had 
fostered  and  encouraged  our  labor  and  industry.     The  laboring 
classes  were  the  largest  part  of  our  population  and  the  more 
they  received  the  greater  would  be  our  prosperity.     Denny  of 
Pennsylvania  claimed  that  the  product  of  foreign  labor  thrown 
into  our  markets  would  impair  our  industry  and  deprive  our 
laboring  classes  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  drive  them  into 
agriculture.     Other  eastern  protectionists,  such  as  Stewart  and 
Davis,  emphasized  the  subject  of  labor  in  1832,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  their  argument  was  more  modern  and  will  receive  atten- 
tion in  a  later  chapter. 


2'  M'p.f'  Rpf/ixin-.  35:  HI  6. 
22  Cong.  DeMtes,  8:  GO-t. 
"  Ihid.,  49.'?. 
2<  Tbid.,  S422. 
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In  1831  a  convention  of  protectionists  was  held  at  New  York. 
In  their  address  they  declared  that.  "It  is  to  rescue  the  labor 
of  the  American  people  from  an  inferiority — a  subjection  at 
once  dishonorable  and  burdensome,  at  once  degrading  to  its 
character  while  it  increases  its  toils — that  those  very  laws  (pro- 
tective) were  originally  passed,  have  all  along  continued  and 
now  exist.  .  .  .  It  is  thought  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  multiply 
the  inducements  to  apply  capital  to  the  employment  of  labor  at 
home  rather  than  to  purchase  abroad  and  traffic  in  commodities 
of  foreign  production,  by  w^hich  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
made  to  set  in  motion  foreign  labor.  The  American  system 
offers  security  and  inducement  to  American  capital  and  gives 
employment  and  vigor  to  American  labor.  Labor  is  not  the 
mere  instrument  of  capital  but  an  intelligent,  active  principle. 
The  stimulus  to  labor  can  be  increased  by  applying  capital  to 
home  production.  We  believe  that  while  it  benefits  all.  its  high- 
est reconmiendation  is  found  in  its  beneficial  action  upon  the 
many — the  laboring  classes — the  working  men.  Our  system 
tends  directly  to  increase  the  effective  power  and  remuneration 
of  labor,  thus  multiplying  the  means,  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments, of  the  laboring  classes  and  raising  them  In  the  scale  of 
civilization  and  social  life.""^ 

Webster  as  early  as  1831  declared  himself  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection to  labor,  and  pointed  to  the  influence  of  mechanics  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  its  relation  to 
protection.  He  began  to  appeal  to  mechanics  to  support  the  pro- 
tective policy,  and  in  1833  he  said,  "Nothing  can  be  worse  than 
that  laws  concerning  the  daily  labor  and  the  daily  bread  of 
whole  classes  of  the  people  shoidd  be  subject  to  frequent  and 
violent  changes.  A  just  and  a  leading  object  in  the  whole  system 
is  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  American  manual  labor 
.  .  .  "-®  At  a  later  date  he  called  attention  to  the  protected 
workmen  of  Connecticut — ^those  engaged  in  the  hat,  tinware, 
and  woolen  industries.  The  ends  to  be  obtained  by  protection 
were  to  secure  steady  employment  to  brawny  arms  and  indus- 


2=  JVeif  York  Convention  of  PrienAs  of  Domestic  Industry,  7,  18 
26  Webster.    Worlat.   1 :  28?.. 
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trious  hands.  "The  free  labor  of  the  United  States  deserves 
to  be  protected.  The  true  way  to  protect  the  poor  is  to  protect 
their  labor.  "^^ 

Men  like  Buchanan  from  states  possessing  industries  aifected 
by  a  reduction  of  duty,  such  as  coal,  iron,  cotton,  woolen,  etc., 
began  more  and  more  to  emphasize  the  subject  of  protection  to 
labor.  It  was  largely  a  question  of  maintaining  men  at  their 
employment  and  the  difficulties  which  would  ensue,  were  pro- 
tection wuthdra-svn ;  while  the  comparison  between  the  European 
and  the  American  laborer  and  the  probable  degradation  of  the 
latter  were  more  sparingly  dwelt  upon.  The  really  important 
argument  which  protectionists  had  developed  and  exploited 
during  the  controversies  of  1828,  1832-33  and  1837  was  the  in- 
creased employment  at  remunerative  w^ages  which  protection 
would  afford.  Undeniably  many  eastern  men  desired  to  use  pro- 
tection as  a  means  of  preventing  emigration  and  western  men 
hoped  to  build  up  manufactures  to  strengthen  their  home  mar- 
ket, but  the  general  principle  as  stated  above  remains  true. 
In  addition  it  was  continually  claimed  that  protection  did  not 
raise  prices  because  competition  would  force  them  down ;  that 
therefore  the  laborer  did  not  suffer. 

In  the  above  chapter  we  have  traced  the  evolution  of  the  labor 
argument  for,  and  that  against,  the  protective  tariff  during  the 
first  protective  period ;  we  have  pointed  out  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  argument  and  the  underlying  causes  for  the 
same;  but  we  have  omitted  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
pauper  labor, which  was  already  mentioned  at  this  time.  It  was, 
however,  not  the  tjTjical  nor  charat'teristic  argument  of  the 
period,  and  only  received  general  attention  later.  Therefore 
we  shall  treat  the  early  stages  of  its  developjiient  in  connection 
with  the  general  evolution  of  the  doctrine. 


Cong.  Delates,  13:  1,  959-960. 
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CHAPTER  V 
FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  LABOR  ARGUMENT 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  development  of  the 
pauper  labor  ar^iment  it  is  necessary  to  suggest  briefly  several 
facts  and  tendencies  of  this  period  of  history.  These  in  them- 
selves are  not  closely  connected  with  the  tariff  question,  but 
indirectly  they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  emergence  of  this 
phase  of  tariff  discussion.  Among  these  movements  is  the  one 
which  concerned  itself  with  elevating  the  standard  of  life  of 
the  American  workingman. 

The  debates  in  Congress  between  1816  and  1825  show  little 
sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  workingmen.  The  theory  of 
Malthus  influenced  American  statesmen  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent.  The  problem,  however,  was  not  regarded  as  an  immi- 
nent one,  but  the  belief  existed  that  wages  would  eventually 
decline.  Rankin^  in  1824,  while  contending  that  manufactures 
could  not  be  successful,  said,  "This  state  of  things  will  pass 
away  when  our  population  becomes  too  dense  to  be  supported 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  best  soil,  and  to  be  employed  in  com- 
merce. We  are  then  and  not  until  then  prepared  for  manufact- 
uring." Both  protectionists  and  free-traders  spoke  of  the  time 
when  wages  would  no  longer  be  too  high  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  industry.  The  following  extract  also  indicates  the  point 
of  view,  "The  high  price  of  labor  will  be  a  barrier  against 
home  manufactures  and  the  establishment  of  a  general  system 
of  manufacturing  would  create  a  new  demand-  for  labor  and  in- 
crease the  'evil  complained  of.'  "^    The  constant  dissatisfaction 


'  Ann.  of  Cong.,  42:  2010. 

'New  York  American,  Angvist  7,  1819. 
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with  the  "dearness  of  labor"  reflects  a  wide-spread  attitude, 
which  changed,  however,  with  the  advent  of  the  pauper  labor 
argument.  Although  free-traders  were  charged  in  1832  with 
holding  that  the  natural  price  of  wages  was  the  mere  subsist- 
ence of  the  laborer,  many  of  them  had  begun  to  believe  in  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  labor.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  chief  free-trade  leaders  were  southern  men,  accustomed  to 
an  atmosphere  of  slavery.  Occasionally  invidious  comparisons 
between  free  and  slave  labor  were  made.  Protectionists,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  forced  by  the  laborers  themselves  to  recognize 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  masses. 

Turning  to  the  movement  among  workingmen,  we  find  that 
considerable  organization  prevailed  among  journeymen  me- 
chanics before  the  tariff  became  a  live  issue  in  1816.  The  con- 
spiracy cases  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg  point 
clearly  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  objects  which  labor  intended  to 
accomplish — higher  wages  and  the  employment  of  union  men. 
In  1819  a  writer  refers  to  the  "habit  of  associations  among  our 
workmen  to  enhance  the  price  of  labor.  "^  The  crisis  of  that 
year  impaired  the  development  of  organization  among  the  labor- 
ing men  but  by  1825  a  self-conscious  activity  again  strongly 
manifested  itself.^  Thousands  moved  to  the  West  and  the  re- 
mainder struggled  for  greater  advantages  in  the  older  states. 
An  attachment  to  city  life  and  the  indisposition  to  emigrate  re- 
strained large  numbers  from  leaving  their  old  homes.  The 
struggle  now  began  to  include  a  demand  for  a  shorter  work  day. 
Various  newspapers  proclaimed  the  cause  of  the  laborer  and 
the  Mechanic's  Free  Press,  a  labor  publication  conducted  at 
Philadelphia  between  1828  and  1831,  did  valiant  service  for  the 
cause.  The  Workingmau's  Advocate,  published  in  New  York 
City  from  1829  to  1835,  also  upheld  the  interests  of  labor. 

The  labor  difficulties  in  the  textile  industries  after  1828  mate- 
rially affected  the  struggle  for  better  conditions.  In  1829  from 
600  to  800  girls  employed  in  a  single  cotton  factory  at  Dover, 


•  Ibid. 

*  R:.v,  Labor  Movement  in  AmeHca,  40. 
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New  Hampshire,  struck  on  account  of  stringent  regulations.'^ 
They  failed,  but  the  lesson  of  cooperation  was  being  taught. 
Strikes  and  combinations  to  prevent  lower  wages  were  common. 
The  current  of  events  is  well  illustrated  by  the  view  in  respect 
to  the  social  conditions  of  the  time  as  expressed  by  a  labor  con- 
vention held  at  Boston  in  1831.  "The  social  evils  arise  from 
an  illiberal  opinion  of  the  worth  and  rights  of  the  laboring 
classes;  an  mi  just  estimation  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
powers;  an  unwise  misapprehension  of  the  effects  which  would 
result  from  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  and  the  improvement 
of  their  condition ;  and  an  avaricious  propensity  to  avail  of  their 
laborious  services  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  wages  for  which 
they  can  be  induced  to  Avork."*' 

Whatever  causes  tended  to  depreciate  the  opportunities  of  the 
workingmen  were  held  in  disfavor.  This  accounts,  in  part,  for 
the  opposition  to  the  Irish  in  New  England.  A  large  number 
of  New  York  laborers  feared  that  their  wages  would  be  reduced 
if  100,000  foreigners  came  to  America  annualh'."  The  rapid 
improvements  in  machinery  also  tended  to  displace  American 
workmen  to  some  extent,  and  produced  considerable  discontent.^ 
Seth  Luther  again  voiced  the  opinions  of  this  class  of  men, 
although  the  actual  suffering  from  this  cause  was  not  great. 
An  example  of  the  attitude  and  purpose  of  the  laboring  classes 
is  typified  in  the  address  to  the  public  made  by  the  working 
people  of  jNIanayunk,  Pennsylvania,  in  1833 — a  year  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  more  vigorous  trades'  union  movement."  They 
objected  to  a  thirteen-hour  day  and  opposed  the  attempts  of 
employers  to  reduce  their  wages  twenty  per  cent,  because  cotton 
had  risen  in  value.  They  complained  that  their  wages  were 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
that  their  children  were  as  much  oppressed  as  those  of  English 
factories.  With  reasonable  hours  and  wages  their  children 
could  be  properly  educated.    The  female  workers,  they  asserted. 


^^  Free-Trade  Adroeoir.  2:  7?.-4. 

*  C.tsson.   IT.  N.,   Organized  Selphe.p,   144. 

'Meyers.  Tammainf  HaU-.  l.TO. 

'  Simpson,  Stephen,  Working  Man'.s  Manua-i,  133. 
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were  subject  to  the  same  burdens.  Furthermore  they  desired  to 
hear  from  the  different  trades'  unions  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  their  regulations,  etc. 

The  appeal  to  other  trades'  unions  indicates  a  rising  bond  of 
sympathy  among  the  laborers  and  the  growth  of  concerted  ef- 
fort toward  higher  standards.  In  a  similar  way  a  Labor  Con- 
vention at  New  York  in  1834^"  resolved  "that  we  recommend 
to  the  several  Trades'  Unions  in  the  United  States  to  oppose  res- 
olutely every  attempt  to  reduce  their  wages,  and  to  hold  fast 
any  additions  they  may  receive."  The  great  grievance  of  the 
unions,  in  fact,  was  said  to  be  ' '  inadequacy  of  wages, ' '  although 
they  sometimes  asked  for  a  reduction  of  hours.  Long  hours 
and  child  labor,  however,  were  important  evils  in  the  textile 
industries.  Out  of  57,000  persons  employed  in  12  states  in  cot- 
ton and  woolen  mills,  31,044  were,  according  to  Luther,  under 
16  years  of  age,  and  6,000  under  12.  To  relieve  these  grievances 
in  addition  to  the  others  mentioned  was  no  easy  matter  and 
largely  accounts  for  the  ceaseless  struggles  of  the  factory  oper- 
atives. ]\Ieasurable  success  here  was  attended  b}'  a  general  ele- 
vation in  the  standard  of  life. 

The  movement  to  secure  higher  wages  was  given  additional 
momentum  by  a  change  of  judicial  attitude  toward  conspiracies. 
The  customary  decisions  against  the  legality  of  conspiracies 
made  it  difficult  for  organized  labor  to  secure  even  ordinary  de- 
mands. Several  decisions  however,  in  1836  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendants in  cases  of  this  kind  gave  encouragement  to  the 
friends  of  labor,  made  organizations  more  effective,  and  aided 
the  workingmen  in  their  struggle  for  better  conditions  and 
higher  wages.^^  This  year  marks  the  climax  of  the  trades' 
union  movement  of  the  decade. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  laboring  classes  was  sud- 
denly checked  in  1837  by  the  obtrusion  of  a  financial  crisis. 
Short  crops  in  1836  and  the  paper  inflation  of  the  period  had 
raised  the  prices  of  necessaries  to  stupendous  figures.^-     Flour 


1"  Potter,  A..  Politicnl  Economy,  264. 

"  PhiUidrlphia  Public  Ledger,  July  2,  1836. 
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sold  at  $16.00  per  barrel,  and  hardships  were  impending.  Many- 
manufacturers  were  compelled  to  dismiss  some  of  their  workmen, 
and  large  numbers  of  mechanics  began  to  suffer  from  want.  A 
mob  in  JMew  York  cried  out  for  lower  prices  for  bread,  meat, 
rent,  and  fuel  and  then  destroyed  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
several  hundred  barrels  of  tiour.^"  The  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  calling  in  gold  and  silver,  together  with  the  Specie 
Circular  precipitated  the  crisis,  and  in  a  few  months  failure 
and  distress  were  general.  To  what  extent  the  prevailing  low 
tariff  was  a  contributorv  cause  is  micertain.  but  many  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  caiLse  and  seized  upon  this  psychological  mo- 
ment to  promote  the  interests  of  protection. 

The  growing  distress  suspended  factories  and  mills  and  thou- 
sands of  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  enjoyed  no 
means  of  subsistence.  '  Many  labor  organizations  collapsed  and 
numbers  of  energetic  men  and  women  asked  merely  for  help 
•to  secure  work.  Hundreds  of  laborers  were  dismissed  from 
farms  and  country  places  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  found 
themselves  without  vrork.^*  In  the  early  part  of  1838  one-third 
of  the  200,000  persons  in  New  York  City  who  subsisted  by 
manual  labor  "were  said  to  have  been  wholly  or  partly  out  of 
employment."  Ten  thousand  persons  were  in  utter  poverty. 
Manufacturing,  building,  and  business  had  enormously  declined. 
The  distress  here  and  elsewhere  continued  for  several  years  and 
was  heavily  felt  in  1842.  Pauperism  was  still  so  widespread 
that  during  the  winter  of  1841-42  it  was  estimated  that  from 
30,000  to  50,000  people  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  a  week's 
comfortable  existence,  while  the  alms  houses  were  full  and  over- 
flowing.^*' The  large  number  of  mechanics  and  laboring  men 
out  of  employment  faced  a  gloomy  future.  Many  of  them 
migrated  westward  and  others  were  desirous  of  going,  but  found 
it  difficult  to  move.  J\Iany  were  not  sufficiently  informed  con- 
cerning the  West  and  had  not  the  hardihood  to  go;  at  the  same 
time  depressed  conditions  from  which  relief  was  sought  obtained 


'^Kiles'  Register,  51:  February  18,  1837. 
'*  Oref  ley,  RccoUection-i,  144. 
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there  as  elsewhere.  The  migration  of  Monnous  from  Missouri 
to  Illinois,  for  example,  was  investigated  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  that  "these  people  have  no  design  to  lower  the  wages 
of  the  laboring  class  but  to  procure  something  to  save  them  from 
starving.  "^^  The  attitude  of  the  people,  however,  is  no  less 
plain,  and  certainly  the  competition  of  the  unemployed  had 
temporarily  reduced  wages. 

The  conditions  in  manufacturing  industry  were  deplorable. 
Pennsylvania  complained  on  account  of  the  closing  down  of  iron 
works  and  the  unemployment  which  it  occasioned.  IManufact- 
urers  of  leather,  hats,  and  wares  of  various  kinds  were  seriously 
affected.  i\Iany  cotton  mills,^^  says  Bishop  were  about  to  close. 
They  had  several  times  reduced  the  wages  of  their  operatives 
and  were  now  waiting  for  Congress  to  revise  the  tariff.  Other 
industries  were  disturbed  and  laborers  dismissed  from  employ- 
ment. Such  conditions  justitied  the  Central  Committee  of  Home 
Leagues  in  calling  upon  unemployed  operatives  to  meet  in  their 
respective  districts  to  consult  together  and  devise  means  of  re- 
lief.   A  ncAV  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  protective  tariff'. 

Manufacturing  industry  had  now  grown  to  considerable  pro- 
portions in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  manufactures  had  risen  by  1840  to  791,749.  In  the  New 
England  states  the  proportion  engaged  in  this  industry  had 
risen  from  21  per  cent,  in  1820  to  30.2  per  cent,  in  1840,  and  in 
the  Middle  states  from  22.6  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent,  respect- 
ively. Furthermore  these  two  divisions  now  employed  65.8 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing ^uul  52  per  cent,  of  those  occupied  in  mining.  The 
total  value  of  the  product  was  $239,836,224  for  manufacturing 
and  $42,358,761  for  mining.^"  In  the  former  industry,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  led,  v;hile  the  latter  state 
was  easily  the  first  in  mining,  iron  and  coal  being  the  chief 
products.  These  facts  show  how  important  these  industries  were 
at  this  time  in  the  eastern  states,  and  what  a  blow  commercial 


'"  liancroft,  11.  TI.,  Histoii/  of  Ulah,  137. 

^^  History  of  Manufacture!^,  2:421  ff. 

"  TucK-cr,   Gcorgo.   PioyrcMfi  <,f  the  United  StaU>i.   207)   ff.      Also  Ccusun   of   1S!,0. 
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depression  was  to  the  people  of  this  section.  Not  all  of  the 
industries,  it  is  true,  were  greatly  depressed,  but  the  rather 
general  nature  of  the  crisis  operated  to  cause  men  to  look  to  the 
tariff  for  a  remedy  even  though  the  latter  should  act  directly 
on  certain  industries  only. 

The  growth  of  idealism  and  humanitarianism  in  America  dur- 
ing this  period  of  struggle  for  the  laborer  united  with  other 
movements  to  affect  the  new  attitude  toward  labor  and  tov/ard 
the  protective  tariff.  Owen  had  begun  his  cooperative  experi- 
ment in  1825.  Labor  stores  were  established,  and  agitators  con- 
tinued to  inflame  the  workingmen.  Their  right  to  the  whole 
product  was  asserted,  and  many  of  our  eminent  men  were  cap- 
tivated by  Utopian  schemes  for  social  betterment,  of  which  Brook 
Farm  is  an  illustration.  Horace  Greeley,  Albert  Brisbane, 
George  William  Curtis  were  representatives  of  this  movement. 
The  old  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  content  men  with 
their  lot  however  humble,  but  the  humanitarian  movement  began 
to  emphasize  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  worth  of  man.  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Channing  tj'pifies  the  new  school  in  insisting  upon 
the  development  of  the  individual.-''  He  strongly  advocated  the 
elevation  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  In  1840  he  pointed  out  the 
questionable  effect  of  bringing  the  European  laborer  nearer  to 
the  American  as  improved  steam  navigation  would  assuredly  do. 
He  deplored  the  possibility  of  a  competition  which  would  de- 
press the  laboring  classes  of  this  coimtry.  Could  our  workmen 
stand  their  ground,  he  asked,  against  the  half-famished,  ignorant 
workman  of  Europe?  Was  there  no  danger  that  degradation 
such  as  that  found  among  the  overworked  operatives  of  her  fac- 
tories and  among  her  half-brutalized  peasants  would  follow 
closer  connections  with  Europe? 

Other  New  England  divines  likewise  stood  for  the  elevation 
of  the  working  classes.  Philanthropy  was  gaining  ground,  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  laborer  received  more 
attention.  Such  doctrines  as  these  and  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  noted  men  of  the  hour  naturally  gave  an  additional  impetus 
to  the  labor  movement,  and  when  these  ideas  took  a  political 


^  Log  Cabin,  July  18,  1840.  o,\^*^C''    T" 
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tuiii  the  relation  between  the  tariff  and  the  laborer  became  a 
subject  of  more  extensive  investigation  and  importance. 

The  immigration  of  foreign  laborers  and  of  many  paupers 
began  to  cause  some  dissatisfaction.  Massachusetts,  in  1836, 
through  its  legislature  asked  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent 
immigration  of  foreign  paupers.  The  municipal  authorities  of 
the  large  seaboard  cities  likewise  called  attention  to  the  subject 
and  Congress  made  an  investigation  in  1838.  The  committee 
in  charge  reported  against  the  admission  of  paupers,  vagrants 
and  malefactors,  and  deprecated  their  blighting  influence  upon 
our  population,  especially  upon  the  laboring  classes.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  yet  a  sufficiently  serious  one  and  nothing  was  done. 
In  1842,  however,  the  New  York  Tribxine  maintained  that  on 
account  of  immigration  the  supply  of  manual  labor  in  that  city 
would  probably  exceed  the  demand,  and  the  price  of  labor  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  living  would  consequently  be  lower  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.-^  Immigration,  on  the  contrary, 
could  not  glut  the  market  and  depress  wages,  as  was  popularly 
imagined,  so  long  as  the  tariff  was  so  adjusted  as  to  preserve 
a  proper  proportion  of  man^^facturing  to  agricultural  labor, 
although  at  the  points  of  disembarkation  a  temporary  glut  might 
be  occasioned.  Such  utterances  indicate  the  existence  of  local 
aggravation  and  show  how  opposition  to  the  foreigner  could 
take  the  less  objectionable,  although  less  logical,  form  of  a  de- 
mand for  higher  duties  upon  the  products  of  foreign  labor. 
Seth  Luther  had  more  boldly  objected  to  immigration  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  the  proper  way  of  protecting  American 
labor,  but  views  of  this  kind  were  not  extensively  proclaimed. 

The  economic  advancement  of  the  working  classes  found  its 
parallel  in  their  increa.sed  political  activity.  Before  1828  the 
laborer  was  not  considered  an  important  factor  in  politics, 
although  Tammany  had  made  occasional  concessions  to  secure 
his  vote.  In  1827  a  workingmen's  party  originated  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  polled  a  considerable  number  of  votes  besides 
securing  the  election  of  a  number  of  its  candidates  but  the 
movement  subsided  in  1830.     A  large  number  of  workingmen 


"  AVw  York  Tribune,  .Tiily  23,   1842. 
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had  begun  to  realize  that  many  reforms  were  needed  for  the  ele- 
vation of  their  class  and  that  their  interests  were  receiving 
but  little  attention.  An  adequate  system  of  public  education, 
mechanic's  lien  laws,  and  other  measures  were  advocated.  A 
class  consciousness  had  arisen  and  a  difference  of  interests  be- 
tween master  and  journeyman  mechanics  was  recognized.  It 
was  resolved  to  gain  the  reforms  by  embarking  in  politics  on  an 
independent  basis,  but  the  shrewd  machinations  of  old  political 
leaders  eventually  disrupted  the  new  party,  although  not  with- 
out concessions  on  their  part. 

In  1829  the  workingmen  organized  a  party  in  New  York 
City,^-  the  demand  for  a  mechanic's  lien  law  having  failed, 
Matthew  Carey's  efforts  in  favor  of  the  seamstresses  had  like- 
wise stirred  the  laborers,  who  appointed  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  complaint 
became  current  that  while  the  laborer  remained  poor  his  mas- 
ter was  becoming  rich.  The  new  party  met  with  some  success 
and  soon  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  began  to  develop  interest 
in  the  workingmen.  In  1830  a  Clay  Working-man's  Ticket, 
which  favored  a  protective  tariff,  was  nominated,  while  Tam- 
many stood  ostensibly  for  the  cause  of  democracy.-"  The  move- 
ment spread  to  various  cities.  In  Baltimore  the  workingmen 
nominated  candidates  for  members  of  the  state  legislature  in 
1833,  while  in  Boston  they  pledged  themselves  to  vote  only  for 
men  favoring  their  measures  of  reform.^*  The  independent 
movement,  however,  lacked  stability  and  permanence.  It  was 
short-lived  although  occasional  outbreaks  continued  to  occur. 
But  it  had  not  failed.  It  forced  the  regular  parties  to  give  at- 
tention to  both  the  laborers'  votes  and  policies. 

The  Democratic  party  absorbed  the  larger  part  of  this  vote 
and  the  heavy  support  received  by  Jackson  in  the  eastern  states 
is  largely  due  to  the  favorable  attitude  of  mechanics  and  work- 
ingmen. The  laboring  classes  in  fact  forced  that  party  to  in- 
dorse and  support  many  of  its  measures.    The  Democrats  catered 


^  McNeill,  G.,  La'bor  Movement,  75. 
^  Meyers,   Tammainj  Hall.  97-9. 
^  Niles'  RegistC'T.  45:  49» 
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less  to  property  than  did  the  Whigs,  and  thus  naturally  found 
more  favor  among  the  working  classes.  But  elections  can  not 
be  won  without  votes — a  bit  of  wisdom  which  the  "Whigs  soon 
realized.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  thought  the  day  for  the  mul- 
titude had  come,  that  the  mechanic  and  the  yeomanry  were 
now  to  lead  the  march  of  progress.  They  had  indeed  made 
themselves  heard  and  given  new  direction  to  economic  and 
political  tendencies. 

The  advent  of  the  laborer  in  politics  created  new  political 
turmoil.  Laborers  in  mass  meeting  indorsed  or  disapproved  of 
candidates  for  office.  The  friendship  of  Van  Buren  was  dis- 
trusted. During  the  campaign  of  1840  he  was  forced  to  reply 
to  questions  concerning  his  attitude  toward  the  protective  tariff 
and  a  reduction  of  the  standard  of  wages.  He  had  inaugurated 
the  ten-hour  day  in  Government  establishments,  yet  laborers 
were  dissatisfied,  and  he  was  made  the  scape  goat  for  the  pre- 
vailing ills  and  depression.  The  debate  on  the  sub-treasury 
and  on  hard  money  in  1839-40  plainly  indicates  the  rising  im- 
portance of  the  laboring  class.  In  1824  such  arguments  as  were 
now  made  would  have  been  absurd.  The  adoption  of  the  system, 
it  was  claimed,  M^ould  reduce  the  wages  of  the  laborer,  and  bring 
him  to  the  level  of  his  foreign  competitors.  The  emphasis  placed 
by  its  "Whig  opponents  upon  this  cause  for  opposition  is  both 
significant  and  comprehensible.  The  resemblance  between  this 
argument  and  the  labor  argument  for  protection  in  1842  is  an- 
other striking  fact.  Harrison,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hailed 
as  the  "Poor  Man's  Friend"  and  the  "Whigs  appealed  to  all 
classes  of  society.  Charges  against  the  aristocratic  proclivities 
of  the  leaders  of  opposite  parties  were  connuon  and  were 
weapons  employed  to  capture  the  labor  vote.  The  conversion 
of  laboring  men  from  one  party  to  another  was  given  adequate 
newspaper  notice,  while  their  views  and  arguments  were  used  to 
best  effect.  The  political  importance  of  the  workingmen  was 
distinctly  recognized,  a  fact  which  necessarily  affected  the  public 
and  ostensible  position  of  each  party  on  the  leading  questions  of 
the  day. 

A  number  of  considerations  therefore  arose  which  contributed 
vitally  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  high  wage  argument  for 
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protection.  The  rapidly  rising  standard  of  life  of  the  American 
workmen  was  gaining  a  momentum  which  could  not  be  resisted. 
A  rise  of  wages,  not  a  diminution  in-  the  price  of  labor,  was  com- 
ing to  be  regarded  as  the  just  and  permanent  hope  of  the  laborer. 
The  social  movements  of  the  hour  gave  impetus  to  the  struggle 
of  labor.  The  ett'ect  of  immigration  upon  the  laborer  was  viewed 
with  some  alarm.  The  political  activity  of  the  working  classes 
roused  the  old  parties  from  their  lethargy  and  called  forth  their 
reluctant  attention  to  current  social  problems.  Mechanics  and 
workingmen  held  legislators  to  a  more  rigid  accountability.  The 
relation  between  new  legislation  and  their  own  interests  was 
extensively  studied.  The  crisis  of  1837  gave  new  cause  for  com- 
plaint and  the  popular  preference  for  higher  levels  of  prices 
was  reflected  in  the  opposition  to  a  reduction  of  the  nominal 
wages,  entirely  apart  from  the  effect  on  its  purchasing  power. 
The  struggle  of  the  East  against  the  West  to  retain  its  economic 
prestige  necessitated  new  concessions  to  the  workingmen. 
Finally  the  existence  of  slavery  served  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fense of  the  wage  system.  The  parallel  growth  of  these  move- 
ments and  the  political  tension  which  they  produced  profoundly 
affected  the  discussion  of  the  tariff.  The  older  attitude  could 
no  longer  be  maintained,  and  the  argument  on  the  subject  was 
therefore  co-ordinated  with  the  new  ideas,  ideals  and  conditions 
which  obtained.  The  years  1841^2  seemed  to  be  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  tendencies  to  which  we  have  referred.  Consequently 
a  new  importance  was  given  to  the  pauper  labor  argument,  the 
development  and  growth  of  which  will  be  traced  in  the  ensuing; 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  PAUPER  LABOR  ARGUMENT 

In  tracing  the  labor  argument  in  respect  to  the  protective 
tariff,  we  have  noticed  several  lines  of  development:  First, 
protection  afforded  the  advantage  of  adding  to  our  available 
labor  supply  in  manufacturing  industry.  This  argument  de- 
clined in  importance  with  the  growth  of  the  factory  system 
and  the  increase  of  immigration.  In  the  second  place,  protec- 
tion was  necessary  to  support  capital  against  the  comparative 
deamess  of  American  labor.  As  long  as  a  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  and  a  concomitant  decline  in  the  rate  of  wages  was 
regarded  as  inevitable  and  was  viewed  with  complacency,  so 
long  this  argument  carried  weight.  But  with  the  growth  of  the 
popular  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  life  it  lost  its  force. 
Thirdly,  the  argument  that  protection  would  give  employment 
to  the  unemployed  was  uttered  with  tremendous  volume  during 
and  after  the  crisis  of  1819-20.  The  argument  continued  un- 
abated, changing  somewhat  so  as  to  embrace  a  policy  which 
would  insure  the  employment  of  American  laborers.  Buchanan 
in  1837,  speaking  of  the  laborers  in  the  coal  trade,  said,  "Their 
rights  ought  to  be  protected.  To  throAv  them  out  of  employment 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  labor  would  be  both  cruel  and  un.iust." 
The  main  idea  is  security  of  employment  and  nothing  is  said 
concerning  competition  with  the  low  wages  of  foreign  labor. 
The  speaker  had  not  developed  that  thought.  It  was  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  argument.  Finally,  the  claim  that  protec- 
tion would  retard  migration  westward  rested  necessarily  upon 
the  inferences  that  it  would  give  steady  employment  and  main- 
tain the  curTent  rate  of  wages. 
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Closely  allied  to  the  last  two  arguments,  and  naturally  de- 
veloping out  of  them  into  a  new  and  more  positive  doctrine,  was 
the  idea  that  protection  was  needed  against  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe,  to  prevent  American  wages  from  falling  to  the  level 
of  the  latter.  This  theory  received  its  impetus  from  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  conditions  which  prevailed  dui-ing  the 
period  of  its  early  development.  Furthermore  the  reaction 
toward  free-trade,  beginning  with  1828,  created  conditions 
which  naturally  led  to  a  comparison  of  American  with  compet- 
ing labor.  While  the  tendency  had  been  toward  a  higher  tariff 
the  need  for  this  study  had  hardly  suggested  itself,  but  the  re- 
moval of  certain  duties  brought  in  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  effect  upon  American  laborers  and  stimulated  the  com- 
parison with  European  labor.  One  of  the  firet  intimations  of 
the  new  line  of  development  is  found  in  the  remarks  of  Bates  of 
Massachusetts  in  Congress  in  1828.^  He  gave  expression  to  the 
following  sentiment:  ''If  you  hope,  therefore,  to  maintain  our 
system  of  Government,  you  must  maintain  the  people  at  the 
elevated  standard  of  living,  and,  as  entirely  dependent  upon  it, 
of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  which  they  now  hold.  This 
you  cannot  do  if  you  bring  the  day  laborer,  who  must  earn  his 
$.75  to  feed,  to  clothe,  and  to  school  his  children,  into  contact 
and  competition  with  him  who  will  work  for  six  pence  sterling, 
because  he  wants  and  cares  for  none  of  these  things  and  be- 
cause six  pence  will  answer  all  his  purposes." 

Between  1828  and  1830  the  low  wages  of  seamstresses  in  Phil- 
adelphia attracted  considerable  attention.  INIatthew  Carey  esti- 
mated that  12,000  women  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  were  ekeing  out  a  precarious  existence  by  the  use 
of  the  needle  and  he  made  strong  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition. He  tried  to  secure  a  higher  rate  of  wages  for  them 
through  organization,  advocated  a  greater  variety  of  employ- 
ments, and  even  suggested  migration  to  the  West.  These  condi- 
tions subsequently  became  a  subject  for  more  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  the  tariff;  so  that  the  relation  between  tariff  and 
wages  began  to  assume  greater  importance. 


■  Cong.  Dehalcs,  4:  2014. 
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In  1831  in  an  address  before  a  society  of  workingmen,  the  fol- 
lowing view  ^vas  maintained:  "We  import  from  other  regions 
where  the  work  is  still  performed  by  serfs  or  slaves  and  thus  bring 
the  hardy  yeomanry  of  our  own  land,  as  well  as  our  skillful 
manufacturers  and  mechanics,  into  a  ruinous  competition  with, 
those  unfortunate  fellow  beings  of  other  lands  and  countries. 
If  one  portion  of  them  is  oppressed  and  forced  to  toil  for  naught 
the  produce  of  their  labor  is  employed  as  a  means  of  depressing 
the  prices  of  their  brethren  in  other  lands.  These  products  are 
sent  here  or  elsewhere  to  be  offered  in  competition  with  similar 
products  of  the  labor  of  other  men.  No  wonder  then  that  when 
all  the  workingmen  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  in  a  state  of 
comparative  slavery,  that  we  of  America  should  find  it  necessary 
to  interpose  the  strong  arm  of  Government  to  protect  and  cherish, 
our  o-wn  industries."^ 

That  very  year  a  petition  to  Congress  from  manufacturers  of 
leather,  boots,  and  shoes  stated  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
would  aggravate  competition  with  France  where  wages  were 
low.  The  petitioners  could  hardly  live  now  and  did  not  want 
their  vrages  reduced.  The  contemporaneous  riot  at  Lowell  be- 
tween Americans  and  Irishmen  called  forth  the  comment  that 
our  native  workmen  would  be  driven  out  of  manufacturing  by 
the  incoming  foreigners  unless  they  would  work  sixteen  hours 
per  day  and  for  a  few  shillings  a  week.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
competition  of  immigrants  was  already  regarded  with  some  dis- 
favor and  the  attendant  effects  were  discussed.  It  required 
only  another  step  to  compare  the  foreigner  engaged  in  his  occu- 
pation at  home  with  the  American  laborer  employed  in  a  like 
trade  and  to  oppose  competition  upon  equal  terms. 

In  1832  the  subject  received  considerable  attention  from  rep- 
resentatives of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  states  which 
possessed  a  large  labor  population.  John  Davis  declared  in 
Congress  that,''  if  protection  were  abandoned,  manufacturing 
must  cease  or  our  wages  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  England 


2  Whitcomb.  Ramnel  Jr.,  Address  be'orc  the  Workingmsti's  Societij  of  Dedham, 
Sept.  7,  1831. 

»  Conif.  Debates,  8:  ?,?,0i). 
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and  Ireland,  and  our  labor  be  brought  into  competition  with 
the  cheapest  labor  of  those  countries;  that  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  free-trade  was  to  reduce  wages ;  that  he  opposed  such 
a  policy;  and  that  a  lowering  of  wages  would  decrease  the  con- 
sumption of  the  laborer.  Other  representatives  of  New  England 
emphasized  the  importance  of  labor.  Stewart,  who  resided  at 
Pittsburg — a  growing  iron  center, — was  equally  emphatic  and 
voiced  a  similar  sentiment.  "High-priced  and  prosperous  labor 
requires  protection  against  low-priced  and  depressed  labor.  Our 
laborer  must  work  for  six  pence  or  yield  the  market  to  the 
paupers  of  England.  The  reduction  of  protection  would  reduce 
the  price  of  labor  in  this  country. '  '^  In  the  State  Convention  of 
National  Republicans,  held  at  Harrisburg.  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition  upon  the  American  laborer  and  mechanic  were 
vigorously  exploited.  Reference  was  made  to  the  reduction  of 
wages  to  the  scantiest  pittance,  to  suspension  of  labor,  and  to 
beggary  as  following  in  the  wake  of  a  free-trade  policy.  Penn- 
sylvania was  now  beginning  to  consider  in  earnest  the  eft'ect  of 
protection  and  of  the  reduction  of  duties  upon  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  state. 

The  struggle  over  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  added  a  little 
to  the  development  and  increasing  importance  of  the  new  doe- 
trine.  AA^ebster  claimed  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
shoes,  boots,  and  clothing  would  bring  thousands  of  mechanics 
engaged  in  these  industries  to  rain,  and  that  the  bill  in  thesp 
points  aimed  a  deadly  blow  against  the  poor.^'  Dallas  of  Penn- 
sylvania protested  against  the  unemployment  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  bill.  The  discussion  of  the  tariff  in  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  hardly  touched  the  labor  question,  as  other  crit- 
ical and  overshadowing  issues — the  question  of  nnllification  and 
the  constitutionality  of  a  protective  tariff, — were  forced  to  the 
front  in  the  tariff  debates. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  protection  to  labor  received 
more  attention.  The  bill  proposed  a  general  and  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  duties  and  many  local  industries  in  the  North 
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and  East  would  be  affected.  The  growth  of  manufactures  and 
mining  had  absorbed  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  had  in-  • 
creased  the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  these  industries. 
Many  complaints  were  therefore  made  against  the  tariff  bill. 
Huntington  and  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  argued  that  the  labor- 
ing class  would  suffer.  Young  declared  that  our  laborers  would 
be  depressed  to  the  state  of  English  laborers.  Briggs  and  Choate 
of  Massachusetts  claimed  that  thousands  of  men  would  be  throwTi 
out  of  emplo3"ment  and  the  former  maintained  that  the  price  of 
labor  would  have  to  be  reduced.®  Bates  emphasized  his  hostility 
to  the  competition  of  American  with  foreign  labor  and  main- 
tained that  lower  duties  would  necessitate  working  cheaply, 
living  cheaply,  and  stooping  low.  Burgess  spoke  of  the  compe- 
tition with  the  paupers  of  Europe  and  the  slaves  of  South  Car- 
olina, which  free-trade  would  bring,  and  insisted  that  war  was 
being  made  against  the  free  white  labor  of  the  country."  John 
Whipple  of  Providence,  part  owner  of  the  Hope  cotton  mill, 
testified  before  a  congressional  connnittee  that  a  reduction  of 
duty  would  stop  wages  and  force  the  laborers  to  migrate  w^est- 
ward  or  maintain  a  scanty  subsistence  in  New  England.  He 
added  that  the  direct  tendency  of  the  tariff  was  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  labor.®  The  members  from  Pennsylvania  were  emphatic 
in  their  arguments.  McKennan  said  that  protection  raised  the 
wages  of  labor.  Denny  maintained  that  the  poorer  workmen, 
mechanics,  and  laborers  would  suffer,  that  their  wages  would 
be  reduced,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  protected. 

Other  protectionists  argued  along  similar  lines.  The  proposed 
reduction  of  the  tariff  had  forced  them  to  consider  the  effect  upon 
the  laborers  engaged  in  the  industry  affected.  Formerly  they 
largued  that  protection  jwould  remedy  unemployment.  Now 
they  claimed  that  free-trade  would  aggravate  this  condition. 
The  argument  is  similar  but  the  point  of  observation  has 
changed.  In  previous  controversies  they  contended  that  manu- 
factures should  be  extended  in  order  to  insure  employment  to 
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the  laboring  classes.  Manufacturing  industiy  had  grown,  had 
absorbed  considerable  capital  formerly  engaged  in  navigation, 
and  had  employed  thousands  of  persons.  The  attack  upon  the 
tariff  was  therefore  partly  an .  attack  upon  established  manu- 
factures, and  protectionists  now  defended  the  interests  of  the 
class  employed  in  this  industry  just  as  free-traders  had  formerly 
maintained  the  rights  of  seamen  to  their  employment  in  com- 
mercial pursuits.  The  greater  number  of  laborers  and  the  in- 
creasing favor  in  which  a  higher  standard  of  life  was  held,  made 
it  possible  to  protest  against  a  possible  reduction  of  wages  and 
direct  competition  with  foreign  nations.  Even  then  the  argu- 
ment is  not  entirely  comprehensible  without  a  consideration  of 
the  facts  that  the  migration  of  labor  to  the  West  was  not  ac- 
complished without  considerable  friction ;  that  many  laborers 
were  loath  to  leave  their  native  states  and  their  old  home  sur- 
roundings ;  and  that  the  eastern  states  desired  to  grow  and  pros- 
per instead  of  declining  to  a  position  of  relative  inferiority  as 
compared  with  the  West. 

The  above  facts  indicate  that  the  pauper  labor  argument  had 
put  in  an  appearance  and  had  received  some  attention  in  1832 
and  1833.  The  subsequent  subsidence  of  the  tariff  question  pre- 
vented the  healthy  growth  of  the  argument.  Although  attention 
had  been  directed  primarily  to  other  subjects,  the  relatively 
unimportant  discussion  of  the  tariff  in  1837  again  added  to  the 
gathering  prestige  of  this  line  of  reasoning.  Davis  typifies  those 
giving  expression  to  the  doctrine  in  its  advanced  form.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  he  took  occasion  to  utter  the  following  sen- 
timent :  ' '  The  poor  only  ask  of  you  that  you  would  pursue 
toward  them  an  American  policy — a  policy  which  will  give  them 
good  w^ages  for  their  labor — and  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  entreat  of  you  not  to  reduce  them  to  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  miserable  population  of  foreign  countries, 
by  reducing  their  wages  to  the  same  standard.  What  makes 
the  condition  of  the  laborer  so  universally  prosperous  here? 
How  is  it  that  he  enjoys  the  not  only  great  physical  but  moral 
comforts  and  blessings  to  an  extent  surpassing  that  of  the 
laborer  in  any  other  country  whatever?    It  is  because  he  is  bet- 
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ter  paid.  Break  down  the  business  in  which  it  is  employed  by 
subjecting  it  to  direct  competition  wdtli  foreign  pauperism;  les- 
sen the  demand  for  labor  by  introducing  foreign  productions, 
and  like  causes  will  produce  like  results.  You  will  then  have 
as  poor  and  wretched  a  population  as  that  against  which  it  will 
in  such  circumstances  contend  for  bread.  "^ 

More  conservative  and  less  emphatic  is  the  position  of  Bu- 
chanan who  thought  that  it  was  both  cruel  and  unjust  to  throw 
our  workingmen  out  of  employment  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
laborers.  Webster,  although  conservative  in  his  utterances,  had 
also  advanced  to  higher  grounds.  Our  artisans,  he  said,  were 
the  first  to  be  protected  by  the  Constitution.  The  protection  ex- 
tended under  our  laws  to  capital  was  as  nothing  to  that  given 
to  labor.  He  had  now  abandoned  the  idea  of  protection  to  cap- 
ital and  had  substituted  protection  to  labor.  Others  did  the 
same.  The  pauper  labor  argument — that  is,  the  claim  that  pro- 
tection was  necessary^  to  maintain  the  wages  of  American  laborers 
against  the  competition  of  the  more  poorly  paid  workingmen  of 
foreign  countries — was  advanced  as  a  chief  cause  for  continuing 
the  protective  policy. 

By  common  consent,  the  tariff  of  1833  was  to  be  left  undis- 
turbed until  1842.  The  agitation  for  higher  duties,  however, 
increased  as  the  latter  date  approached.  Horace  Greeley  be- 
came a  strong  advocate  of  protection  and  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence upon  the  thought  of  the  hour.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  vrelfare  of  the  laboring  classes  and  regarded  protection  as 
a  measure  of  great  value  to  them,  emphasizing  the  high  wage 
argument.  In  1839,^*^  in  answer  to  writers  who  denied  that  free- 
trade  reduced  wages,  he  set  forth  the  claim  that  wages  were 
higher  in  protection  than  in  free-trade  countries.  The  develop- 
ing view-points  of  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  tariff 
were  thus  distinctly  intimated. 

As  already  indicated,  the  political  soil  of  this  period  could 
hardly  help  but  nourish  the  growth  of  the  high  wage  argument. 
Not  the  tariff  only,  but  other  questions  as  well,  felt  the  infiu- 
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ences  of  the  new  impulses  of  the  time.  Although  Harrison 
hardly  touched  the  tariff  question  during  the  campaign  of  184:0, 
many  northern  protectionists  realized  that  a  new  opportunity 
to  agitate  the  question  had  presented  itself.  Greeley  by  means  of 
the  Log  Cabin,  a  temporary  campaign  newspaper,  urged  the 
Whig  arguments  upon  the  country  and  frequently  referred  to 
the  need  of  protection.  He  protested  against  the  depression  of 
the  prices  of  labor,  of  property,  and  of  produce,  and  against 
the  stagnation  of  business.  The  discrediting  of  paper  money, 
he  said,  was  partly  responsible  for  these  conditions.  Likewise 
the  breaking  down  of  the  protective  policy  would  expose  Amer- 
ican labor  to  an  unequal  rivalry  with  that  of  the  oppressed 
vassals  of  Europe.  Greeley  emphasized  the  need  of  high  wages, 
and  the  arguments  on  different  questions  were  made  to  eon- 
verge  on  this  point.  Daniel  Webster  again  laid  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  a  high  standard  of  life.  He  compared  the  Amer- 
ican with  the  European  laborer  and  claimed  political  and  eco- 
nomic advantage  for  the  former.  He  opposed  a  reduction  of 
American  wages  and  the  administration  measures  which  would 
affect  the  nominal  wages  of  labor.  These  themselves  had  noth- 
ing or  little  to  do  with  the  tariff'  but  paved  the  way  for  further 
discussion  of  the  wage  argument.  AYhig  celebrations  at  diff'erent 
places,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  utilized  banners  inscribed 
with  "No  reduction  of  wages"  and  "A  protective  tariff,"  thus 
populari2ing  the  new  development  in  the  tariff  controversy. 

In  1842  when  the  tariff  question  again  became  acute,  the 
pauper  labor  argument  received  greater  attention  than  ever  be- 
fore. iMany  protectionists  relied  upon  it  as  the  main  argument 
for  a  higher  tariff.  It,  in  fact,  assumed  the  prominence  which  it 
has  held  ever  since.  Friends  of  protection  had  called  a  Con- 
vention of  Home  Industry  to  give  impulse  to  the  movement  for 
a  higher  tariff.  Committees  were  appointed  to  report  on  various 
articles  of  manufacture,  and  the  subject  of  labor  was  also  made 
the  basis  of  one  report.  Greeley  was  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee. No  former  convention  of  this  kind  had  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  labor.  This  one.  among  other  things, 
adopted  a  resolution   demanding  protection   for  labor  against 
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the  degraded  and  starving  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes- 
throughout  the  world.  Greeley's  temporary  publication,  The 
American  Laborer,  running  through  a  large  ipavt  of  this  year, 
stoutly  defended  protection  and  especially  asserted  its  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  labor.  He  utilized  the  New  York 
Tribune  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  agitation  throughout  the  country  was  vigorous.  Home 
Leagues  held  meetings  to  discuss  the  tariff.^^  Laborers  were  in- 
vited to  come  and  be  convinced  that  the  free  admission  of  goods 
made  by  degraded  foreigners  would  not  be  to  their  advantage. 
Facts  were  presented  to  show  that  the  hard  times  affected  those 
industries  most  which  employed  the  least  machinery,  and  that 
journeymen,  apprentices,  and  laboring  men  were  most  injured. 
Again  it  was  urged  that  some  foreign  countries  paid  bounties 
on  exported  goods  and  free  competition  would  lower  American 
wages  accordingly.  Selfish  interests  likewise  took  advantage 
of  their  opportunities.  The  iron  and  paper  manufacturers  met 
and  discussed  the  problem  of  protection.^-  They  did  not  want 
our  labor  to  work  at  reduced  prices.  The  boot  and  shoe  dealers 
at  Boston  took  a  similar  point  of  view.  Whigs  everywhere  ad- 
dressed their  appeals  to  the  laborer  and  defended  a  high  wage. 
Protectionists^^  in  New  York  wanted  a  tariff  which  would  pro- 
tect us  from  articles  competing  with  the  products  of  American 
labor,  and  resolutions  to  that  effect  were  introduced  into  the 
Senate  of  that  state.  In  New  England  the  argument  was  ex- 
tensively used  and  furnished  political  capital  for  friends  of  the 
tariff.  Even  in  the  West,  the  need  of  high  wages  for  the  laborer 
was  emphasized.  In  the  North  the  movement  was  not  confined 
to  the  Whigs  and  many  Democrats  supported  protection  to 
labor. 

In  the  congressional  debates  on  the  tariff  of  1842  protection 
to  labor  was  one  of  the  favorite  arguments  of  the  high  tariff 
men.  Representatives  from  New  England.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  also  from  the  West  demanded  protec- 
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tion  on  this  ground.  It  was  contended  that  that  nation  stood 
highest  in  moral  and  physical  greatness  which  gave  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  and  the  largest  returns  for  labor,  and  that  protec- 
tion to  labor  meant  secure,  productive,  and  steady  occupation, 
free  from  foreign  aggression. 

Naturally  the  strongest  appeals  on  this  ground  came  from  the 
East.  Fifty-three  of  the  seventy-two  congressional  districts  in 
this  section,  conducting  manufacturing  and  mercantile  enter- 
prise, were  Whig.  The  South  had  fifteen  such  districts  repre- 
sented by  seven  Whigs  and  eight  Democrats.  The  fifty-one 
farming  districts  of  the  East  sent  but  twenty-four  Whigs,  while 
the  farmers  of  the  West  sent  an  almost  solid  Whig  delegation. 
(33  to  9).  The  home  market  still  appealed  to  the  West,  but  in 
the  East  protectionism  had  its  strength  largely  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Here  was  the  large  laboring  population. 
The  favorable  influences  described  above,  the  change  in  the  in- 
dustrial situation,  the  temporary  depression,  and  the  conditions 
existing  abroad — all  cooperated  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  high  wage  argument,  and  to  force  apparent  concessions  to 
the  laboring  classes. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  1842  reported  a  tariff  bill 
and  called  attention  to  the  problems  involved.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  such  a  committee  considered  the  various  industries 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  attendant  interests  of  labor. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  industries  in  which  labor  was  the 
chief  element  of  the  product.  The  importance  of  the  iron  and 
leather  manufactures  to  the  laboring  classes  was  pointed  out, 
and  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  was  held  responsible,  in  part, 
for  our  industrial  depression,  while  the  relatively  high  Ameri- 
can wages  -were  cited  as  a  cause  for  protection  against  foreign 
labor  which  would  otherwise  degrade  our  own.^*  The  debate 
then  opened  on  the  floor  of  Congress  where  the  Democrats  had 
posed  as  the  exclusive  friends  of  the  poor  and  the  laboring 
classes.  To  these  Hudson  of  Massachusetts  made  a  vigorous 
reply.^^'      He   strongly   opposed   the    debasement   of   American 
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labor,  gave  statistical  evidence  indicating  the  pauper  wages  of 
European  labor,  and  urged  the  need  of  a  tarili"  which  would 
guarantee  fair  competition  between  our  own  and  foreign  work- 
ingmen.  He  furthermore  maintained  that  the  tarilf  would  raise 
wages.  Other  protectionists  argued  along  similar  lines.  The 
identity  of  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers 
was  proclaimed,  while  the  home  market  and  labor  arguments 
were  brought  into  definite  relation  and  connection  with  each 
other.  Senator  Evans  defended  the  protection  principle,  con- 
tending that  a  high  price  for  labor  was  a  test  of  prosperity. 
The  opposition,  he  argued,  favored  low  prices  and  low  wages, 
but  if  a  reduction  of  prices  were  occasioned,  wages  would  be 
the  first  to  fall.  Choate  held  that  the  labor  in  all  our  industries 
ought  to  be  protected,  and  Huntington  of  Connecticut  declared 
that  protection  to  labor  was  necessary  for  flourishing  agriculture 
and  manufacturing.  Furthermore  the  consumer  would  be  ben- 
efited. Hardly  an  advocate  of  protection  failed  to  refer  to  the 
need  of  protection  to  labor.  The  argument  itself  as  presented 
too!r  three  different  lines  of  development ;  first,  the  high  wages 
or  pauper  labor  argument  which  was  the  most  important ;  sec- 
ond, the  claim  that  a  readjustment  of  the  level  of  prices  would 
be  distinctly  injurious  to  the  laboring  classes;  third,  protection 
would  increase  the  demand  for  labor,  hence  benefit  the  laborer 
by  multiplying  employment  and  insuring  him  a  reasonable  re- 
muneration. This  Avas  the  gist  of  Webster's  labor  argument  in 
1840.  Greeley  in  1843  emphasized  this  phase,  but  also  referred 
to  the  subject  of  pauper  labor.^" 

The  law  of  1842  was  not  distinctly  a  partisan  measure,  although 
Whigs  and  Democrats  rallied  on  opposite  sides.  In  the  House 
35  Whigs  voted  against,  and  20  Democrats  for,  the  bill.  Nine- 
teen of  the  latter  came  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
nearly  all  of  these  represented  districts  containing  a  large  man- 
ufacturing population.  The  rea.sons  for  this  vote  were  later 
stated  as  follows,  "The  argument  upon  which  the  tariff  of  1842 
was  sustained  was  that  our  manufactures,  agriculture,  our  every 
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interest  required  to  be  protected  against  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe.  "^'^  Certainly  this  argument  had  become  an  important 
one  in  the  anmiunition  of  the  high  tariff  party. 

The  revival  of  the  tariff  question  necessarily  tilled  the  coun- 
try with  discussion  on  the  subject.  The  high  wages  argument 
had  become  the  subject  of  defense  and  dissection.  The  Central 
Committee  of  Home  Leagues  in  an  address  set  forth  the  claim 
that  the  high  standard  of  the  American  laborer  must  be  main- 
tained and  injurious  competition  be  prevented.  Protection 
newspapers  continued  to  agitate  the  question,  and  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  new  tariff  impressed  itself  upon  the  public  mind. 
Entirely  apart  from  the  merits  of  protection  as  a  permanent 
policy,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  tariff  of  1842  accelerated  the 
renewal  of  prosperity.^^  Iron,  cotton,  and  woolen  mills  re- 
vived and  many  wage  earners  again  found  emplo^-ment.  A 
period  of  general  business  activity  followed. 

The  different  influences  before  mentioned  continued  to  make 
possible  the  growth  of  the  high  wage  argument  and  some  of  our 
manufacturers  employed  their  efforts  to  enhance  its  apparent 
importance.  In  1844  therefore,  the  Whig  party,  assembled  in  con- 
vention, dared  to  express  itself  in  favor  of  a  "tariff  for  revenue 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government  and  dis- 
criminating with  special  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  do- 
mestic labor  of  the  country."^''  Other  arguments  were  subor- 
dinated, and  the  new  one  was  hereafter  to  be  of  paramoimt  im- 
portance. The  discussion  of  the  tariff'  in  and  out  of  Congress 
that  year  added  nothing  to  the  grov;th  of  protection  theory, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  1846  when  the  subject  again  re- 
ceived consideration  in  detail. 

The  Democratic  party  being  again  in  power  sought  to  revise 
the  tariff.  The  southern  wing  was  in  control  and  the  former 
Democratic  protectionists  of  the  North  were  forced  to  become 
lukewarm  toward  this  doctrine.     A  comparatively  easy  victory 


"Cong.  Glohc,  13:  App.,  49.5.     Speech  of  Wright,  of  N^w  York. 
'*  See  discussion  of  effact  of  this  act  in  Taussig.  Tariff  Hl.tiory  of  the  V.  S., 
119-21.     Also  Bishop,  Hifttory  of  Manufactures,  3:   448. 
"A'Cic  York  Trllune,  May  11,  1844. 
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by  the  opponents  of  the  Act  of  1842  was  the  result.  The  sup- 
porters of  protection,  however,  stoutly  defended  their  principle, 
placed  added  emphasis  upon  protection  to  American  labor,  and 
gave  to  that  doctrine  a  completeness  which  required  but  little 
subsequent  refinement.  Severance  of  Maine.-*^  alluded  to  the 
volume  of  our  laboring  population,  to  their  consuming  power, 
to  the  need  of  creating  a  demand  for  labor,  to  the  migration  west- 
ward which  would  result  from  free  trade,  and  to  the  opposition 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  because  it  would  enhance  the  price  of 
labor,  also  to  the  fact  that  hard  times  caused  disproportionate 
suffering  among  the  poorer  people.  Davis  of  Massachusetts,-^ 
in  advancing  the  pauper  labor  argument,  contended  that  not 
only  economic  loss  but  a  diminution  of  moral  and  mental  cul- 
ture was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  low  tariff  policy.  Stew- 
art emphasized  the  same  consideration  as  did  the  last  named 
speaker,  but  also  called  attention  to  the  political  insignificance 
to  which  the  poorly  paid  laborer  will  decline.  Winthrop,  how- 
ever, struck  even  more  closely  the  characteristic  point  of  the  high 
wage  argument  in  the  following  words:  "Protection  looks  at 
the  workinginan  not  in  his  mere  brute  capacity,  as  a  consumer, 
but  in  his  higher  nature  as  a  producer.  It  looks  not  to  reducing 
the  price  of  what  he  eats  or  what  he  wears,  but  to  keeping  up 
the  price  of  his  own  labor.  It  looks,  in  short,  to  wages  first, 
wages  last,  wages  altogether,  "^- 

Thus  we  have  in  the  arguments  of  these  men  the  complete 
emergence  of  the  doctrine  that  protection  preserves  the  high 
wages  of  the  American  workmen  against  the  competition  of  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe.  It  took  the  form  of  protection  against 
the  product  of  labor,  not  against  the  labor  itself.  Either  method 
was  said  to  amount  to  the  same  result,  but  immigration  was  not 
then  considered  an  important  problem  and  restriction  was  said 
to  be  contrary  to  our  traditional  policy.  Strong  friends  of  labor 
as  well  as  capitalists  maintained  this  principle.     It  is  true  that 


^  Cong.  GTohe,  IC:  App  ,  705. 
2>  Ibid..  1114. 
"/Wd.,  973. 
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in  subsequent  discussion^^  the  proper  amount  of  protection  was 
computed  to  be  the  diiference  between  tlie  labor  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  good  here  and  the  similar  cost  abroad,  but  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  argument  had  now  been  imparted  to  it. 
The  manner  in  which  it  was  met  by  the  opposition,  in  turn,  as- 
sists in  explaining  the  cause  of  its  rise  and  throws  light  upon 
various  movements  of  the  time.  "We  shall,  therefore,  briefly 
point  out  the  attitude  of  the  free-trade  party. 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  shown  that  the  ablest  free- 
traders, such  as  Gallatin,  had  pointed  out  the  relation  between 
labor  and  wages  when  that  subject  was  first  discussed,  and  had 
suggested  the  chief  cause  of  high  wages;  viz.,  the  abundance  of 
cheap  lands,  the  productivity  of  labor,  and  the  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  laborers.  In  the  earlier  decades  when  the  general  attitude 
toward  wages  was  a  negative  one,  the  burden  of  the  problem 
rested  heavily  upon  the  protectionists.  Free-traders  merely 
pointed  to  the  difference  between  wages  here  and  abroad,  and 
discussed  the  theoretical  considerations  which  determined  the 
difference.  AVith  the  growth  of  ameliorative  tendencies  and  the 
assumption  of  a  positive  program  in  respect  to  Avages  by  protec- 
tionists, free-traders  were  forced  to  analyze  the  bearing  of  their 
theories  upon  the  actual  conditions  of  the  time.  They  faced  a 
concrete  situation  in  a  progressive  nation  where  added  economic 
advantage  did  not  cover  the  entire  gamut  of  the  workingman's 
interests.  The  new  problem  for  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  was 
the  relation  of  free-trade  to  the  general  elevation  of  an  ambitious 
and  independent  laboring  class.  Unfortunately  the  abstract 
economist  who  thinks  internationally  often  supplies  with  argu- 
ments unchanged  the  politician  and  legislator  who  think  na- 
tionally or  more  often  sectioually,  and  these  arguments  the  lat- 
ter attempt  to  apply  to  conditions  illy  fitted  to  become  the  subject 
of  extensive  theorizing.     The  sectional  aspect  of  the  tariff  eon- 


-"  The  foUowincT  is  a  specimen  of  the  argument  which  became  ciirreat :  "When 
foreign  labor  which  costs  one — or  its  products  which  are  the  same  thing — comes 
into  the  same  market  on  a  free-trade  platform  with  American,  labor  which  costs 
tliree — or  with  its  products  which  are  the  same  thing — it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  American  labor  will  still  maintain  the  relative  value  of  three  to  one.  They 
must  both  come  to  the  same  level."     Coltoa,  Public  Economy,  65. 
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fused  the  defense  of  the  free-traders  and  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  refutation  of  the  high  wages  argument. 

The  existence  of  slavery  in  the  South  and  the  championship 
of  that  system  influenced  southern  free-traders  in  their  attitude 
toward  labor.  Low  wages  in  the  South  were  viewed  with  com- 
parative complacency.  The  dignity  and  worth  of  labor  was  yet 
but  dimly  realized  there.  Accordingly  a  defense  of  high  wages 
was  difficu.lt,  and  the  artificial  stimulation  of  the  price  of  labor 
was  severely  criticised.  Even  in  1842  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures  declared  that  if  nmnufacturers  would 
not  reduce  wages  they  should  be  forced  to  decrease  their  profits, 
that  the  consumer  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  a  high  wage  when 
a  low  wage  only  was  demanded  in  the  South  for  a  similar  serv- 
ice.-* Free-traders,  however,  began  to  develop  several  lines  of 
attack.  Calhoun-'  in  1840  vigorously  assailed  the  protectionists' 
position,  contending  that  high  wages  were  due  to  the  effective- 
ness of  industry,  and  that  only  those  high  wages  caused  in  this 
way  were  an  evidence  of  prosperity.  Two  years  later  he  de- 
clared that  wages  were  but  the  residuum  after  deducting  the 
profit  of  capital  and  the  expense  of  production  including  the 
exaction  of  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  taxes;  that  as  the 
latter  decreased,  wages  would  increase,  and  that  prices  might 
fall  and  wages  rise  at  the  same  time — a  combination  most  favor- 
able to  the  laborer.  Here  Calhoun  recognized  the  laborer  both 
as  a  producer  and  a  consumer ;  both  lines  of  argument  were  used 
by  the  opponents  of  the  tariff. 

That  a  protective  tariff,  under  the  conditions  which  obtained 
during  the  period  of  tariff'  controversy,  v.'ould  maintain  the 
wages  of  many  American  workingmen  could  hardly  be  doubted. 
Even  so  ardent  a  statesman  as  McDuffie  admitted  that  it  raised 
the  wages  of  manufacturing  labor.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  analyze  the  laboring  population  and  to  point  out  how  few 
were  directly  dependent  upon  the  tariff'.  Protectionists  had  in- 
sisted that  the  entire  laboring  population  was  benefited  thereby. 


^  mh  Conp;  2nd  Bess..  Rep.,  Ko.  J,61. 

^  Speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Febrnary  5,  1840. 
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Smith  of  Virginia,-''  replying  to  this  argument  in  1842,  com- 
puted that  only  265,000  laborers  were  employed  in  factories 
directly,  that  nearly  that  number  of  mechanics  were  dependent 
upon  agriculture,  and  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  laborers 
would  be  atfected  by  the  tariff  directly.  Another  speaker-^  con- 
tended that  out  of  the  791.000  workmen  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  an  analysis 
showed  that  only  284,351  were  engaged  in  protected  industries. 
Various  estimates  were  made  tending-  to  show  that  only  a  small 
per  cent,  of  the  American  people  could  be  benefited  and  this  at 
the  expense  of  the  remainder.  We  were  exporting  goods  and 
competing  abroad  with  foreign  labor — a  fact  which  free-traders 
employed  to  show  the  possibility  of  a  like  competition  if  the 
goods  were  brought  to  our  shores.  Our  improvement  in  effi- 
ciency, it  was  argued,  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor,  but  even  if  the  contrary  were  true,  protection 
was  not  yet  justified.-^  Furthermore  the  difference  between 
wages  here  and  in  England  was  slight — a  statement  quite  true 
of  the  wages  of  certain  skilled  laborers,  but  one  not  generally 
reliable.  The  additional  contention  that  the  contest  was  not  be- 
tween high  and  low  wages  but  between  human  labor  and  ma- 
chinery received  some  consideration,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
increased  use  of  the  latter  had  caused  temporary  displacements 
of  labor.  On  the  whole,  the  efficiency  of  American  labor  was 
properly  emphasized,  but  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  frequent 
admission  that  labor  in  the  North  was  benefited  by  protection, 
rendered  the  defense  inadequate.  The  argument  in  reference  to 
the  laborer  as  a  producer  and  to  his  nominal  wage  under  the 
two  systems  needed  the  support  of  the  claims  concerning  the 
effect  of  protection  upon  the  real  wages  of  the  laborer,  upon 
his  double  capacity  as  a  producer  and  a  consumer. 

Gallatin,  when  the  wage  argument  first  made  its  appearance, 
vigorously  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  real  wages  of  the 
laborer.     While  the  earlier  tariff'  discussions  concerned  them- 


^Cong.  Glohe,  13:  App.,  726. 

^' Burke,  Hon.  Edmund,  The  Protective  Si/vtem.     Washington,  1846. 

'"'Cong.  Glohe,  l.S:  App.,  114,  484. 
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selves  with  the  consumer,  the  laboring  classes,  owing  to  their  un- 
importance, failed  to  receive  much  attention  as  such.    The  hard- 
ships incurred  owing  to  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
urged   against   the   protective   policy.      The   opposition   to   the 
■duties  on  coal,  salt,  etc.,  after  the  Compromise  of  1833  had  the 
■consmner's  interests  in  mind.     During  the  controversy  between 
1840   and  1846,  however,  the  laborer  as  a  consumer  received 
ample  consideration.     In  this  connection  the  free-trader  more 
'emphatically  assumed  the  offensive,  pointing  out  that  a  tariff 
on  goods  would  lessen  the  real  wages  of  labor,  and  the  laborer 
would  receive  no  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  tariff.     In  many 
«cases,  indeed,  the  competition  between  laborers  prevented  them 
from  securing  an  advance  in  nominal  wages.     The  diminution 
in  the  wages  of  many  cotton  mill  employees  after  1842,  and  the 
.reply  of  varioiLS  manufacturers  that  they  were  suffering  from 
'domestic,  not  foreign,  competition,  served  to  accentuate  the  in- 
sistence of  the  free-traders  upon  the  importance  of  the  real  wage. 
Boot  and  shoe  makers  of  New  York  City  held  a  meeting  in  1845 
and  opposed  the  tariff'  of  1842,  claiming  that  it  increased  the 
price  of  stock  which  they  manufactured  and  also  of  nearly  all 
the  articles  which  they  consumed,  and  that  it  was  a  cause  of  the 
depression  in  their  business.     Secretary  Walker.-''  in  his  report 
of  1845,  declared  that  wages  had  not  advanced  after  the  tariff 
of  1842,  but  his  statement  is  necessarily  erroneous  in  view  of 
the   subsequent   revival   of  business.     He  more  truthfully   as- 
serted, however,  that  the  'tariff  fell  more  heavily  upon  the  poor. 
Many  laboring  men   opposed  protection   for  the  same   reason, 
claiming  that  their  wages  were  not  affected,  but  that  their  cost 
of  living  was.     The  reaction  against  the  tariff  of  1842,  culmi- 
nating in  the  Act  of  1846.  was  to  a  considerable  extent  brought 
about  by  a  spread  of  opinions  of  this  nature. 

A  defect  of  increasing  importance  in  the  wage  argument  was 
its  attitude  toward  the  immigrant.  As  before  indicated,  Seth 
Luther  had  in  the  early  thirties  pointed  out  the  inconsistency 
of  protectionists  in  admitting  workmen  freely  from  abroad,  but 


-0  Taussig'.  l>'tate  Papers  on  the  Tariff.  226. 
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objecting  to  the  free  iiiiportatiou  of  goods.  So  in  1842  it  was 
maintained  that  if  protection  was  necessary,  the  cheap  labor 
phniting  itself  among  us  needed  to  be  feared.  A  few  years 
later,  AVilmot  of  Pennsylvania,  in  examining  the  motives  of  the 
manufacturers,  quite  correctly  charged  them  with  expressing  no 
alarm  over  the  immigration  of  cheap  labor,  and  he  furthermore 
claimed  that  they  were  actually  attempting  to  depress  the  price 
of  labor.  Nor  were  protectionists  dismayed  over  the  importation 
of  labor-saving  machinery.  John  Pickering^*'  in  1847  stated  the 
ease  in  the  following  vigorous  words:  "Therefore  if  the  work- 
ing classes  will  promote  the  'protective  system,'  their  first  ob- 
ject should  be  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  'pauper 
operatives;'  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  think  about  prevent- 
ing the  importation  of  the  goods  they  make ;  till  then  it  would  be 
perfectly  useless."  In  this  manner  one  of  the  great  weaknesses 
of  the  wage  argument  was  continually  punctured  and  exposed 
to  public  ridicule.  ]\rauy  workingmen  in  the  East  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  competition  of  the  immigrant  and  they  op- 
posed a  system  which  seemed  to  provide  a  sham  defense  only. 

The  position  of  the  western  lands  in  maintaining  and  advanc- 
ing the  current  rate  of  w^ages  has  already  been  explained.  Many 
southern  men  who  believed  that  their  section  was  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  northern  capital  and  perhaps  of  northern  labor  also^ 
became  more  earnest  in  their  support  of  the  favorite  western' 
proposition  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  Secretary 
Walker^^  in  his  well-kno■v^^l  report  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the 


3*  The  WorMiiff  Man's  Political  Economy,  150. 

^  "But  while  the  tariff  does'  not  enhance  the  wages  of  labor,  the  sales  of  the- 

public   lands  at   low   prices would   accomplish   this   object The  power- 

of  the  manufacfnring  capitalist  in  reducing  the  wages  of  labor  would  be.  greatly- 
diminished.  Reduce  the  price  which  the  laborer  must  pay  for  the  public  do- 
main;  prevent  all    speculation  and  monopoly   in   the  public   lands;   confine 

the  sales  to  sett'ers  and  cultivators  in  limited  quantities  ; reduce  the  taxes- 

by  reducing  the  tariff  and  bringing  down  the.  prices  which  the  poor  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  more  will  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  American  labor  than  if  millions  were  added  to  the  profits  of  manufacturing' 
capital  by  the  enactment  of  a  protective  tariff."  On  the  other  hand.  Walker's 
position  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  labor  and  capital  was  expressed  as  follows  r 
"When  the  number  of  manufactures  is  not  great  the  power  of  the  system  to  regu- 
late the  wages  of  labor  is  inconsiderable ;  but  as  the  profit  of  capital,  invested  in 
manufactures,  is  augmented  by  the  protective  tariff,  there  is  a  corresponding  in- 
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free-traders  who  believed  this  measure  to  be  a  more  effectual 
means  of  preserving  the  high  wages  of  labor  and  that  without 
great  cost  to  the  remainder  of  our  people.  By  reducing  the 
price  of  lands  to  nominal  figures  and  confining  the  sale  to  actual 
settlers,  laborers  could  hardly  be  deprived  of  the  alternative 
of  becoming  independent  if  good  vrages  Avere  not  paid  by  man- 
ufacturers. Protection  had  been  the  stimulus  the  East  de- 
manded to  accelerate  her  growth  and  retain  her  working  popu- 
lation. Free  land  was  Walker's  remedy  for  diminishing  wages 
but  it  implied  the  migration  of  the  laborer  to  the  West. 


crease  of  power  until  the  control  of  such  capital  over  tlie  wages  of  labor  becomes 
irresistible.  As  this  power  is  exercised  from  time  to  time,  we  Pn;!  il  resisted  hy 
combinations  among  the  working  classes But  the  government,  by  pro- 
tective duties,  arrays  itself  on  the  side  of  the  manufacturing  system,  and  by  thus 
augmenting  its  wealth  and  iv)wer  soon  terminates  in  its  favor  the  struggle  betweeu 
man.  and  money— between  capital  and  labor." 
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CHAPTER  VII 
CONCLUSION 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  attempted  to  revi3\y  briefly 
the  causes  and  development  of  the  labor  argument  for  protec- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  the  extraordinary  conditions  ending 
with  peace  with  England  in  1815,  and  especially  the  few  years 
of  war  Avith  that  countiy  had  giv^en  manufacturing  enterprise 
a  decided  impetus.  A  large  amount  of  capital  had  been  invested 
in  various  industries,  and  many  vromen  and  children  had  been 
employed.  A  considerable  amount  of  labor  primarily  engaged 
in  other  industries  had  also  assisted  the  growth  of  manufact- 
ures. The  demand  in  1816  for  protection  was  accordingly  sup- 
ported by  several  arguments.  It  was  claimed  that  industries 
established  during  the  v/ar  should  not  be  allowed  to  perish ;  that 
a  parallel  development  of  all  our  industries  was  necessary;  that  a 
home  market  was  needed;  that  we  should  become  independent 
of  foreign  nations;  furthermore  that  labor  formerly  of  no  value 
was  now  made  useful  and  that  this  labor  should  be  continued  in 
emplojanent.  Hamilton  had  stated  the  labor  argument  long  be- 
fore. Noiv  Avhen  the  time  was  ripe  it  was  reiterated  and  given 
a  new  emphasis.  The  argument  itself  was  not  that  of  a  "re- 
strictionist. "  Protectionists  usually  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  foisting  such  a  system  upon  the  country.  On  the  other  hand 
an  ambitious  and  youthful  nation  would  be  likely  to  look  with 
favor  upon  a  policy  which  would  employ  all  its  available  labor. 
Thus  the  form  of  the  labor  argument  used  in  1816  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appeal  to  support  the  cotton  industry  came  into 
vogue  and  continued  to  be  urged  as  long  as  the  industrial  and 
labor  conditions  and  the  ideals  of  the  times  allowed. 
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It  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that  the  more  fruitful  discus- 
sion of  the  tariff  has  been  in  relation  to  its  practical  operation 
and  that  theoretical  considerations  have  had  less  weight.  The 
latter  are  the  arguments  used  by  the  body  opposing  the  policy. 
Nor  has  the  economic  motive  been  the  only  actuating  one. 
Furthermore  the  freely  expressed  attitude  toward  the  laborer 
naturally  gave  to  both  protectionists  and  free-traders  their  char- 
acteristic arguments.  The  former  pointed  to  the  better  paid 
workmen  abroad  and  claimed  our  laborere  were  securing  but 
little  more,  hence  a  protective  policy  would  be  justified.  The 
latter  emphasized  the  differences  and  concluded  that  such  a 
policy  would  be  injurious.  This  was  largely  done,  not  after  con- 
sultation with  the  laboring  man,  but  quite  apart  from  his  wishes. 
The  lack  of  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes  was 
only  too  evident.  The  years  1819-20,  however,  inaugurated  a 
change  and  the  mechanic  appears  as  a  factor  in  tariff'  contro- 
versy and  usually  as  an  adherent  of  the  protective  principle. 
The  subject  of  unemployment  had  suddenly  become  an  important 
one.  The  need  of  work  for  the  laborer  was  boldly  exploited,  and 
the  argument  when  iLsed  at  critical  times  has  usually  been  effect- 
ive. The  earlier  point  of  view  was  concerned  with  security  of 
employment,  and  not  with  a  desire  to  raise  wages.  High  wages 
were  in  fact  considered  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  with  which 
'American  manufactures  were  forced  to  cope.  Still  the  impor- 
tance of  steady  employment,  quite  apart  from  the  rate  of  wages, 
was  realized;  the  opposing  parties  diff'ering  of  course  as  to  the 
method  of  securing  this   desideratum. 

The  rise  of  the  laboring  classes,  numerically,  politically,  eco- 
nomically ;  the  advent  of  better  ideals ;  the  enlarging  contact  with 
foreign  labor,  owing  to  increased  immigration;  and  the  sec- 
tional aspect  which  the  tariff'  began  to  assume,  forced  attention 
to  the  subject  of  wages.  Not  only  the  master  mechanic  but  the 
journeyman  and  the  ordinary  laborer  in  the  factories  and  on 
the  farms,  became  important.  The  girls  in  the  cotton  mills  were 
indeed  among  the  first  to  demand  higher  standards.  A  trans- 
formation of  the  labor  argument  became  necessary.     The  diver- 
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genee,  however,  from  the  older  position  is  not  an  abrupt  one  but 
clearly  expresses  the  dawning  of  a  new  era.  Webster  is  a  link 
joining  the  old  to  the  new.  Security  of  employment  with  less 
emphasis  upon  its  effect  upon  Avages  w^as  the  burden  of  his  ar- 
gument. Preservation  of  the  American  wage  against  the  com- 
petition of  poorly  paid  foreign  labor  was  demanded  by  Stewart, 
John  Davis,  and  later  by  Kelley  and  others.  Foreign  labor  con- 
ditions now  served  a  different  purpose.  The  improvement  in 
America  had  proceeded  more  rapidly  than  abroad,  consequently 
protectionists  found  it  advantageous  to  indicate  the  great  differ- 
ence between  wages  here  and  abroad,  instead  of  minimizing  them 
as  formerly.  The  change  was  less  a  new  attitude  toward  the 
facts  than  a  change  in  the  attitude  toward  labor.  The  high 
wage  argument  must  be  explained  largely  in  connection  with  this 
important  fact.  This  is  the  more  apparent  when  one  realizes  its 
similarity  to  that  of  the  wages  argument  made  against  the  In- 
dependent Treasury  bill  about  the  same  time.  Nor  did  the  free- 
traders immediately  abandon  their  former  position.  Their  policy 
was  a  cautious  one.  In  common  with  their  opponents  many  of 
them  still  cited  the  low  wages  of  English  workmen,  but  often 
with  a  different  purpose  than  formerly.  Then  it  was  to  indicate 
the  absurdity  of  protection;  now  to  show  the  injurious  and  per- 
nicious economic  effect  of  protection  upon  the  workingmen,  the 
moral  and  political  eff'ects  having  from  the  beginning  received 
considerable  emphasis.  It  is  but  slowly  that  advocates  of  free- 
trade  crystallize  their  opposition  to  the  high  wage  argument  by 
emphasizing  the  chief  causes  of  high  wagf^s  and  ealling  attention 
to  the  consumers'  interests.  The  liberation  of  the  American 
mind  from  sectional  bias  would  have  simplified  the  labor  argu- 
ment, but  this  could  not  be  realized. 

Sectionalism  as  a  factor  in  evolving  the  \vage  argument  can 
not  be  overlooked.  Both  South  and  West  were  agricultural. 
The  latter  was  formerly  a  unit  for  protection,  but  by  1842  many 
of  its  leaders  had  joined  the  South  against  the  protective  policy, 
vrhich  restricted  migration  to  the  new  lands  and  in  part  sus- 
tained the  efforts  of  the  East  to  retain  its  growth.     The  high 
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wages  argument  for  protection  was  largely  an  eastern  argument. 
True,  the  contrast  between  free  and  slave  labor  accomplished 
another  line  of  territorial  cleavage,  but  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  argument  were  eastern  men.  Clay  and  western  men  in  Con- 
gress did,  indeed,  advocate  protection  to  American  labor,  but 
usually  in  connection  with  its  reputed  advantage  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  The  occasional  Avestern  presentation  of  the 
high  wages  argument,  however,  neglected  this  and  simply  bore 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  eastern  influence  or  of  the  psy- 
chology of  partisan  politics.  The  various  movements  Avhich 
culminated  in  the  demand  for  higher  wages  were  not  all  dis- 
tinctively eastern,  yet  the  laboring  classes  were  largely  con- 
fined to  that  section,  so  the  cry  for  protection  agaiiist  foreign 
labor  would  naturally  be  more  urgent  there  than  elsewhere. 
The  somew'hat  tardy  recognition  by  the  South  of  the  need  of 
higher  w-ages  added  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  argument. 
The  South  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  agreed  with  the 
East  on  this  point.  The  interests  of  the  two  sections  differed, 
and  the  possibility  of  paying  high  wages  was  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  future  jirogress  of  the  East.  The  relation  of  each  sec- 
tion to  the  tariff  and  to  the  high  wages  argument  becomes 
clearer  when  the  conditions  of  progress  are  thus  indicated. 

The  theory  of  wages  held  by  American  controversialists  neces- 
sarily affected  the  growth  of  the  argument.  Although  the  im- 
mediate and  practical  bearings  of  protection  were  the  most 
important  points  at  issue,  the  theoretical  background  can  not 
be  omitted.  The  local  influence  of  the  unsettled  western  lands 
in  buoying  up  the  standard  rate  of  wages  was  generally  admitted. 
The  connection  between  wages  and  the  productivity  of  labor 
was  less  clearly  understood  and  this  misapprehension  was  the 
cause  of  much  fallacy  in  argument.  Francis  A.  AValker,^  how- 
ever, in  asserting  that  the  "speeches  of  Clay,  Stewart,  and 
Kelley  have  significance  only  on  the  assumption  that  one  day's 
work  here  is  worth  one  day's  w^ork  elsewhere"  neglected  entirely 
the  sectional  aspect  of  the  controversy — certainly  a  very  prom- 

^  Wages,  41. 
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inent  feature.  Yet  his  point  is  a  strong  one,  for  the  importance 
of  productivity  was  inadequately  treated,  especially  by  pro- 
tectionists. Henrv  Carey-  did  point  out  that  productivity  in- 
fluenced the  wages  of  the  laborer.  Gallatin,-  on  the  other  hand, 
spoke  of  skill  and  productivity,  but  urged  the  all-inelusiveness 
of  the  indefinite  demand-and-supply  of  labor.  Calhoun-  in  his 
contention  that  wages  depended  upon  the  effectiveness  of  labor 
spoke  more  to  the  point,  and  the  development  of  this  idea  placed 
the  free-trade  contention  on  firmer  ground.  With  the  growth 
of  free-trade  sentiment  in  the  North  and  "West,  this  factor  re- 
ceived new  development;  real  wages  were  emphasized;  and  free- 
traders began  to  explain  away  the  difference  between  American 
and  English  wages  on  natural  grounds,  and  to  belittle  the  re- 
puted high  Avages  of  domestic  labor.  Formerly  they  had  pointed 
to  the  great  gap  which  existed  between  the  tvro.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  incletermination  to  work  out  the  effects  of  competition 
in  the  long  run,  and  stress  upon  the  immediate  result  upon  the 
class  of  labor  affected,  marked  the  attitude  of  the  protectionist. 
The  protective  system  has  been  an  historic  product,  its  growth 
and  decline  depending  upon  political  and  economic  circum- 
stances. x\s  is  well  known,  protection  was  at  first  regarded  as 
a  temporary  policy,  and  only  subseciuently  did  its  advocates 
demand  its  indefinite  continuation.  Certain  arguments,  like- 
wise, partly  valid  Avhen  first  promulgated,  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable, but  the  force  of  inertia  has  carried  them  on  and  they  are 
still  used  with,  effect.  The  high  wage  argument  was  not  only 
an  historic  outgrowth  but  represents  in  part  an  ingenious  oppor- 
tunism. A  logical  development  of  the  argument  would  require 
protection  against  the  immigration  of  the  so-called  pauper  labor 
itself.  Curiously  enough  the  application  of  the  doctrine  has 
been  a  one-sided  one.  The  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  and  of 
alien  contract  labor  marks  the  limit  of  its  progress  along  these 
lines.  American  labor  has  never  stood  unitedly  for  this  doctrine, 
although  that  of  certain  industries  has  been  quite  unanimous  in 
its  favor.     At  the  time  of  its  inception  many  laborers  denied 


-  Sep  pefprences  cited. 
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the  validity  of  the  argument.  Others  directly  affected  by 
foreign  competition  asked  for  protection.  ]\lany  were  not  con- 
cerned with  the  question.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the 
direct  influence  exerted  by  labor  itself  upon  the  growth  of  the 
high  w^age  argument.  It  was  the  indirect  influence  effected  by 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  class,  which  more  largely  represents- 
the  contribution  of  labor  to  this  new  line  of  development.  The 
labor  vote,  however,  has  been  an  important  item.  The  Whig 
platform  of  1844  betrays  this  fact  as  do  other  platforms  of 
later  date.  The  capture  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Republicans 
is  said  to  have  been  consummated  by  a  similar  line  of  action. 
Other  states  have  been  held  to  protection  in  the  same  way,  but 
certain  classes  of  labor  only  have  been  instrumental  agents  in 
its  behalf. 

The  argument  has  received  but  little  academic  support,  the 
majority  of  economists  having  denied  its  validity,  but  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  in  a  progressive  society  a  protective 
tariff'  may  temporarily  maintain  the  nominal  wages  of  a  partic- 
ular class  of  workmen ;  that  is,  if  the  industry  affected  depends 
upon  the  tariff  for  its  existence.  Here,  however,  the  tariff'  is 
considered  neither  nationally  nor  yet  seetionally,  but  only  in 
relation  to  a  single  industry — an  inadecjuate  basis  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  tariff'  system.  Besides  this,  the  advantage  claimed 
is  for  nominal,  rather  than  for  real,  wages. 

"When  the  wage  argument  was  first  urged  a  large  percentage 
of  the  laboring  class  was  found  in  more  or  less  protected  indus- 
tries. Even  the  opponents  of  the  tariff'  of  1842  generally  ad- 
mitted that  practically  one-third  of  the  791,000  laborers  would 
be  benefited  by  protection  although  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  American  people,  and  especially  of  the  agricultural  por- 
tion. At  present  the  number  of  laborers  affected  directly  by 
the  tariff  is  exceedingly  small.  Bullock  has  estimated  it  at  from 
5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  laboring  population.* 
Edward  Atkinson  computed  the  number  directly  concerned  as 
approximately  600,000 — about  2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number 


^Introduction  to  the  Studv  of  Economics,  37.3  (Revised  Ed.). 
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-engaged  in  gainful  occupations.*  The  slightness  of  the  appar- 
ent advantage  to  labor  at  once  become  manifest.  Even  though 
artificial  wages  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  were  justifiable, 
one  can  hardly  conclude  otherwise  than  that  the  once  compara- 
tively useful  dt)ctrine  that  protection  maintains  American  wages 
is  little  more  than  an  anachronisuL  Like  many  other  institu- 
tions that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  it  has  an  unusual 
tenaeitj'  of  life,  and  has  projected  itself  from  the  past  into  the 
present,  because  it  has  not  met  adequate  resistance.  Protection 
as  an  offset  to  the  influence  of  the  free  lands  of  the  West  is 
explicable,  but  free  lands  no  longer  regulate  wages.  Yet  the 
sectional  aspect  of  the  tariff  has  been  nationalized.  Alternative 
employment  for  the  laborer  is,  however,  quite  unavailable.  Be- 
.sides,  increased  immigration  diminishes  whatever  prospects  may 
open  along  such  lines.  The  rapid  occupancy  of  the  "West  after 
the  Civil  War  transformed  thousands  of  possible  laborers  into 
farmers,  and  the  development  of  transportation  accelerated  this 
movement.  The  hardships  incurred  in  the  semi-arid  districts 
during  the  decade  1880-1890  and  their  subsequent  depopulation 
indicated  that  the  limit  of  cultivable  free  lands  had  been  reached, 
at  least  until  new  methods  of  agriculture  were  employed.  The 
strength  of  the  impulse  to  settle  upon  the  accessible  lands  that 
remained  is  seen  in  the  frantic  rush  to  Oklahoma,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  other  reservations  at  their  opening.  The  wages  and 
the  condition  of  the  western  farmer  were  preferred  to  condi- 
tions elsewhere.  It  is  evident  that  protection  to  labor  as  a 
sectional  policy  had  an  animus  not  contained  in  the  present  day 
concept  of  protection  to  American  labor.  Conditions  have 
changed  fundamentally  since  the  advent  of  this  doctrine.  The 
historic  conditions  surrounding  its  growth  render  its  develop- 
ment comprehensible.  The  sectional  interests  involved  gave  it 
a  natural  impetus,  while  self-seeking  manufacturers  also  en- 
couraged the  doctrine.  Other  causes  for  its  growth  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

No  student  of  tariff  history  can  afford  to  forget  that  our 


*  Fads  and  Figures,  42. 
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tariff  policy  has  been  an  historical  development,  that  it  must 
be  interpreted  in  connection  v/ith  the  contemporaneous  facts 
of  history,  and  that  the  high  wages  doctrine  deserves  the  same 
liberal  treatment.  In  the  preceding  pages,  accordingly,  we 
have  endeavored  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  labor  argument  for 
protection  and  to  show  how  it  culminated  in  the  so-called 
"pauper  labor"  or  .high  wages,  argument;  which,  however, 
under  conditions  totally  different  from  those  obtaining  at  the 
time  of  its  inception,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as 
a  "survival." 
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PREFACE 

It  was  the  original  intention  to  add  another  chapter,  relating 
to  the  sj^stem  of  marketing  wheat  within  the  state,  to  this  study. 
Lack  of  space,  however,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  a  consideration  of  the  method  of  handling  wheat 
from  a  consideration  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  moving  of 
other  grains  seemed  to  advise  withholding  this  portion  for 
separate  publication. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  for  many  help- 
ful suggestions  from  various  sources,  and  for  courteous  answers 
to  inquiries  by  letter.  His  thanks  are  due  in  an  especial  degree 
to  Professor  Henry  C.  Taylor  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  Professor 
Frederick  J.  Turner,  of  the  Department  of  American  History, 
at  the  same  institution,  for  reading  the  manuscript  and  for 
scholarly  and  pertinent  criticism  of  the  same.  The  unfailing 
courtesy  and  efficient  services  of  the  members  of  the  staff  both 
of  the  library  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  library 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  merit  the  warmest 
acknowledgment.  Lastly,  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  Car- 
negie Institution  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  study. 

With  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  reader  to  undertake  the 
entire  study  for  himself  rather  than  with  the  object  of  attaining 
even  approximate  completeness,  a  concluding  and  summarizing 
chapter  has  been  added,  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  trend 
of  the  whole  and  pointing  out  some  of  the  main  conclusions. 
The  detailed  character  of  much  of  the  descriptive  material 
relating  to  the  strictly  agricultural  portion  of  the  study 
and  the  repetition  of  general  principles  and  conclusions  already 
occurring  therein,  seemed  to  recommend  less  emphasis  upon  this 
part  in  the  concluding  chapter,  with  the  result  perhaps  that  un- 
due prominence  has  there  been  given  to  certain  other  features — 
certainly  of  prime,  but  not  of  paramount,  importance. 

June  18,  1908.  John  G.  Thompson. 
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PART  I 


EARLY  CONDITIONS 


I 


THE  RISE  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  WHEAT  GROWING 
INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  rapidity  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  wheat  industry, 
and  in  the  extent  of  that  decline,  Wisconsin  is  unique  among 
the  states  of  the  United  States  that  have  been  important  in  wheat 
culture.  Illinois  comes  more  nearly  approximating  Wisconsin 
in  this  respect  than  any  other  state.  Illinois,  however,  main- 
tained, from  1859  to  1879  inclusive,  first  place  in  the  number  of 
bushels  produced,  dropping  to  third  place  in  1889  and  to  four- 
teenth place  in  1899.  Wisconsin  reached  third  place  in  1859, 
was  exceeded  by  Illinois  alone  in  1860,  and  dropped  to  fifth 
place,  ninth  place,  twelfth  place  and  twenty-second  place  in 
1869,  1879,  1889  and  1899  respectively.  Illinois  has,  moreover, 
always  exceeded  Wisconsin  in  the  production  of  wheat  per 
square  mile,  producing  over  twice  as  much  per  square  mile  in 
1899  as  the  latter  state.  Both  states  stood  about  on  a  par  in 
1899  in  respect  to  per  capita  production,  the  figures  being  4.35 
bushels  per  capita  for  Wisconsin  and  4.11  bushels  per  capita 
for  Illinois.  The  very  large  population  of  Chicago,  however,  is  a 
disturbing  element  and  unduly  depresses  the  per  capita  pro- 
duction of  Illinois.  From  1849  to  1879  Wisconsin  produced  a 
greater  number  of  bushels  per  capita  than  Illinois, — exceeding 
the  latter  state  about  50  per  cent,  in  1859  and  more  than  100  per 
cent,  in  1869.  Production  per  capita  is  in  general  the  index  of  the 
degree  of  specialization  and  denotes  the  ability  of  a  producing 
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area  to  export  a  surplus.  Considering  the  fact  that  Wisconsin 
is  primarily  an  agricultural  state,  as  compared  with  Illinois,  the 
decline  per  capita  in  Wisconsin  is  much  more  marked  than  in 
Illinois.^ 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ohio  was  constantly  held  up  before 
the  wheat  growers  of  Wisconsin  as  an  awful  example  of  over- 
specialization  in  the  cultivation  of  that  crop,  conditions  have 
in  reality  been  relatively  stable  in  the  former  state.  In  number 
of  bushels  produced,  Ohio  stood  second  in  1849,  fourth  in  1859, 
third  in  1869  and  1879,  fifth  in  1889,  and  rose  to  third  place 
again  in  1899.  In  production  of  wheat  per  square  mile,  Ohio 
stood  second  from  1849  to  1889  inclusive  with  the  exception  of 
1859,  dropping  to  fifth  place  in  that  year.  In  1899  Ohio  held 
first  place  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand  Ohio  has  never 
stood  higher  than  ninth  place  in  per  capita  production  of  wheat, 
which  rank  was  attained  in  1849.  She  held  fourteenth  place  in 
this  respect  in  1859,  1879  and  1889,  eleventh  place  in  1869  and 
thirteenth  place  in  1899.- 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  development 
of  the  wheat  industry  in  Wisconsin,  and  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  its  meteoric  rise  and  decline. 


^  Of  total  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  according  to  the  Twelfth 
Census,  (2,  cxxxv)  36.8  per  cent,  were  engaged  In  agricultural  pursuits  in  Wis- 
consin, and  only  25.7  per  cent,  were  so  engaged  in  Illinois. 

2  Relations  of  Population  and  Food  Products  in  the  United  States  In  Bulletin 
of  U.  S.  Dep.  of  Agric.,  Division  of  Statistics,  No.  24.  Washington,  1903.  pp. 
27-32. 
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CHAPTER  II 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WHEAT  INDUSTRY  IN  WISCON- 
SIN BEFORE  THE  ADVENT  OP  THE  RAILROAD.^ 

From  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States  we  have  com- 
paratively reliable  statistics  as  to  the  wheat  industry  in  Wiscon- 
sin just  preceding  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  We  have,  further, 
overwhelming  testimony  as  to  conditions  in  respect  to  wheat  cul- 
ture in  Wisconsin  at  that  time.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1851^  we  have  a 
report  on  Agricultural  Condition  and  Capacity  that  covers 
nearly  all  of  the  more  important  wheat  producing  counties  of 
that  state.  This  report  is  supplemented  by  numerous  references 
in  the  columns  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer  and  North- 
western Cultivator,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  in  the  various  lo- 
cal newspapers,  local  histories,  pamphlets,  etc. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  212,116  bushels  of  wheat 
were  produced  in  Wisconsin  in  1839,*  with  an  acreage  of  15,151t 
acres.  The  crop  of  1849  according  to  the  Seventh  Census 
amoimted  to  4.286,131  bushels,  and  the  acreage  had  increased 
to  306,152  acres.^  Practically  the  whole  amount  in  1849  was 
produced  south  of  Green  Bay  and  east  of  the  Wisconsin  River. 
Rock  and  Walworth  counties  together  produced  33  1-3  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  The  four  counties  of  Rock,  Walworth,  Dane  and 
Dodge  produced  approximately  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop. 


^  For  characterization  of  the  industry  of  Wisconsin  in  1840-1844,  see 
Dehow's  Rev.,  O:  303. 

»P.  122  ff. 

» According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Wisconsin  there  were 
306,152  acres  sown  to  wheat  in  1849.  This  amounts  to  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  area  of  Improved  land  in  Wisconsin  at  that  time,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Census.  These  figures  are  much  more  significant  when  we  recall  that  improved 
land  includes  "cleared  land  used  for  grazing,  grass  or  tillage,  or  which  Is  now 
fallow."     Seventh  Census  of  U.  8.,  XXII  fC. 

*  See  appendix.  Table  VI,  foot-note  reference.! 

t  See  appendix.  Table  IV,  foot-note  reference.J 
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Grouped  according  to  regions  we  would  have  first,  and  by  far 
the  most  important,  the  region  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state,  which  found  a  market  either  at  home  in  the  local  mills  or 
in  supplying  the  stream  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  or  else  at 
the  eastern  lake  ports  of  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Southport  (Ken- 
osha) and  Port  AVashington ;  second,  the  Green  Bay  region, 
which  found  a  market  either  at  home  or  a  little  to  the  north, 
supplying  the  demands  of  the  lumbering  business,  of  the  fisher- 
ies, and  of  the  mines  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  a  small 
surplus  being  marketed  east  by  the  lake ;  third,  the  southwestern 
region,  with  a  market  either  in  the  lead  mining  districts,  or  up 
the  river  at  the  military  posts,  Indian  reservations  and  fur- 
trading  stations,  or  else  down  the  river  at  St.  Louis;  and  last, 
the  two  small  areas  of  production  around  Chippewa  Falls  and 
Hudson.  How  largely  the  surplus  wheat  moved  to  the  lake 
ports  is  shoA\Ti  by  the  fact  that  Milwaukee,  Racine  and  South- 
port  (Kenosha)  exported  2,678,045  bushels  of  wheat  and  183,- 
557  barrels  of  flour,  equivalent  to  a  total  of  3,504,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  during  the  year  1849.*  Transportation  to  the  lake  ports 
was  exclusively  by  team  and  wagon.  There  were  at  this  time 
a  few  plank  roads  from  the  more  eastern  counties  to  the  lake, 
but  these  were  only  a  little  less  unsatisfactory  than  the  other 
roads,  and  the  latter  were  likely  to  be  impassable  in  the  spring 
season.  Reports  of  the  Milwaukee  market  make  frequent  refer- 
ence to  this  fact.  It  was  said  that  it  cost  "18  pence"  to  send 
a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Janesville  to  Milwaukee  by  plank  road, 
whereas  it  was  expected  to  cost  less  than  5  cents  per  bushel  to 
send  it  to  Chicago  by  rail.^ 

The  farmers  of  Marquette  county  were  compelled  to  haul 
their  grain  to  either  Milwaukee  or  Sheboygan,  80  or  100  miles. 
It  took  a  week  to  make  the  trip  to  Milwaukee  and  back.     With 


*  Fiairie   Farmer,    lO:   70. 

^  Milwaulieo  Sentinel,  .Tan.  .SO,  1S49.  How  far  this  expectation  came  from 
being  realized  is  proved  by  a  complaint  in  the  Report  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Rork  River  <1,S67)  that  thp  usual  charge  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  .Tanes- 
ville  to  New  York  was  03  cents  and  to  Chicago  or  Alilwanlcee  by  railroad,  13 
cents.  See  below  p.  ^^y.  note  82  {h\,  where  the  shilling  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
twelve  and  one-half  cents.  The  "pence"  would  thus  be  valued  at  a  little  more 
than  one  cent. 
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desired  improvements  on  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  a  mar- 
ket was  anticipated  either  at  New  York  or  New  Orleans.®  Pre- 
vious to  1851  the  best  market  for  the  surplus  wheat  of  Columbia 
County  had  been  Milwaukee,  but  on  account  of  the  low  price 
at  that  time  the  wheat  would  not  bear  transportation  to  that 
point  and  was  disposed  of  at  better  advantage  at  the  "Pinery."^ 
In  1851  there  were  eight  flouring  mills  in  Dane.  County.^ 
The  surplus  wheat  went  east  to  the  lake  ports,  or  south  to  Janes- 
ville  which  was  the  "center  of  a  great  milling  interest."^  Water- 
town  was  also  the  center  of  a  considerable  flour  industry.  It 
M'as  estimated  by  the  Watertown  Chronicle  that  125,500  bushels 
of  wheat  had  been  purchased  and  26,000  barrels  of  flour  manu- 
factured in  that  town  in  the  year  preceding  August,  1850.^° 
Manitowoc  county  farmers  did  not  produce  sufficient  wheat  to 
supply  home  demands  and  hence  received  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago prices  with  freight,  pierage,  dockage,  drayage  and  commis- 
sion added.^^  Walworth  county  surplus  wheat  was  hauled  to 
Milwaukee,  Racine  and  Kenosha,  30  to  40  miles  distant.  The 
trip  out  occupied  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  days.  The  teams 
brought  pine  lumber  and  merchandise  of  various  kinds  in  re- 
tum.^^ 

There  has  always  been  a  strong  sentiment  in  Wisconsin  in 
favor  of  a  home  market.  This  has  often  been  reflected  in  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  a  protective  tariff  and  the  develop- 
ment of  home  manufactures  within  the  state.  It  found  expres- 
sion again,  in  a  favorable  attitude  toward  immigration  into  the 
state. — that  producers  and  consumers  might  be  brought  closer 
together.  Again,  and  especially  in  periods  of  stringency,  it 
took  the  form  of  hostility  toward  the  bringing  in  of  eastern  mer- 
chandise.^^ Complaint  was  made  that  double  transportation 
charges  were  thus  undergone.     The  home  market  argument  ap- 


'  Frairie  Farmer,  H:  869. 

''Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Boc.,  1851,  p.  134. 

Tbid.,  p.  151. 

'Prairie  Farmer.  11:  480. 

"•  Miliravkee  Sentinel  and  Oazette,  Aug.  3,  1850.     See  also  ibid.,  Mch.  1,  1850. 

"  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Snc.  1851.  p.  180  ff. 

'=  lUd..  p.   225  ff. 

"See  Wis.  Farmer,  14:  61  :  ibid.,  18:  256. 
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pealed  to  the  wheat  grower  the  more  forcibly  because  when 
he  found  a  strong  demand  for  his  graui  at  home  he  received  the 
price  at  some  other  point  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution. When  the  time  came  that  the  supply  exceeded  the 
demand,  he,  of  course,  received  the  outside  price  less  the  cost  of 
transportation.  Continued  immigration  put  oif  the  evil  day 
when  this  latter  contingency  would  arise.  The  newly  arrived 
immigrants  had  to  be  fed  at  first,  even  though  they  settled  down 
and  v\'ent  to  raising  wheat  themselves  and  thus  became,  later, 
competitors  of  the  older  settlers.  In  their  turn,  they  depended 
upon  further  .mmigration  for  a  market,  or  upon  the  growth  (;f 
manufactures  and  the  development  of  a  wage-earning  class.  It 
is  evident  that  the  market  found  in  immigration  was  self-de- 
structive. This  was  the  more  true  in  a  region  that  was  peculiarly 
favorable  to  agriculture  and  where  a  majority  of  the  immigrants, 
attracted  by  the  opportunity  of  becoming  land  owners  on  easy 
terms,  settled  down  as  cultivators  of  the  soil.^*  Not  only  did  the 
newly  arrived  immigrant  become  a  farmer,  but  he  became  a  wheat 
farmer.  Natural  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  favored,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  there  were  other  conditions  which  lent  their  influ- 
ence in  the  same  direction.  Furthermore,  the  development  of 
manufactures  requires  considerable  labor  and  capital,  two 
factors  that  were  scarce  in  frontier  Wisconsin,  just  as  they  are 
scarce  in  every  frontier  region.^^ 

Together  with  a  keen   appreciation   of  the  advantages  of  a 


"  Out  of  a  total  male  population  of  78,139  In  professions,  occupations  and 
trades  in  Wisconsin  in  1849.  there  were,  according  to  the  Sei-enth  Cethiiis.  40.- 
SO.j   farmers.    11.206   laborers.    3.689   carpenters.   3.001    miners,    etc. 

"Milwaukee  manufactures  amounted  in  value  to  $1,714,200  in  1849.  These 
included  as  the  most  important,  in  the  order  named,  foundries ;  cabinet  ware ; 
leather;  carriages  and  wa'gons :  tin.  sheet  iron  and  copnpr  ware:  clothing; 
hoots  and  shoes :  wooden  ware  and  wood  turning ;  malt  liquors.  There  were 
one  steam  and  five  water  flouring  mills,  with  a  total  capacity  of  80  to  100  barrels 
per  day. — American  R.  R.  Journal,  1850,  p.  344. 

Racine  was  already  becoming  important  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  imple- 
monts  and  machinery.  Henry  F.  Cox  and  Company  manufactured  "11.  Herdan's 
Talent  Threshing  Machine.  Cleaner  and  Stacker."  In  1840  Case  erected  his 
first  shop  in  Itacine  and  during  that  year  he  built  nearly  one  hundred  of  his 
threshing  machines.  ( \rj.s.  Fanner  and  Northn-estrrn  Cultivator.  Feb.  18.50; 
History  of  Kenosha  and  Racine  Counties,  Chicago,  Western  Historical  Company, 
1879,  p.  459.) 

Tlie  value  of  home  manufactures  in  Wisconsin  is  given  by  the  census  of  18.50 
as    .<i;43.624. 
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home  market  and  of  the  losses  involved  in  double  transportation, 
the  early  wheat  grower  in  Wisconsin  combined  an  instinctive 
dread  and  distrust  of  monopolies,  a  commou  enough  feeling 
on  the  democratic  frontier. 

The  interests  of  the  commercial  class  lie  in  just  the  opposite 
direction.  Double  transportation,  not  necessarily  in  an  objec- 
tionable sense,  is  bread  and  butter  for  that  class.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising then  that  the  initiative  for  an  outlet  for  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  state  should  have  come  from  that  class.  Not 
until  the  home  market  broke  down  did  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin 
as  a  class  come  to  the  support  of  the  movement  for  railroads. 
Even  then  there  was  a  preference  for  plank  roads/*'  and  when 
finally  they  rallied  to  the  support  of  railroads,  it  was  not  that 
the  sentiment  of  that  class  against  monopoly  had  disappeared 
but  that  it  was  taken  advantage  of  by  shrewd  men  who  pointed 
out  to  them  that  they  themselves  should  subscribe  to  the  stock 
of  the  corporations  and  thus  secure  control  of  the  roads.^^  The 
farming  class  thus  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  be  interested 
in  both  farming  and  transportation,  instead  of  seeing  to  it  that 
there  was  effective  control  by  the  state.  Notwithstanding  the 
feeling  against  monopoly,  there  was  no  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  real  nature  of  railroad  transportation.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  wheat  grower  in  Wisconsin  and  the  common  carrier, 
we  shall  take  up  in  a  later  chapter.  We  need  only  to  note  here 
the  early  distrust  of  the  latter  by  the  farmer,  the  fact  that  he 
felt  little  interest  in  the  railroads  until  the  failure  of  the  home 
market  forced  him  to  look  for  a  market  outside  of  the  state,  the 
further  fact  that  to  obtain  the  railroads  he  rashly  loaned  his 
credit,  secured  by  land  already  heavily  hypothecated,  and  lastly 
the  fact  of  his  complete  and  not  imnatural  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  system  of  transportation  by  rail.^^ 


'"  See  pamphlet,  Plank  Roads:  Report  on  their  Utility  and  Economy,  by  a 
Committee,  made  to  a  large  Plank  Road  meeting  in  Racine,  Jan.  14.  184S.  Ra- 
cine.  1848. 

"  See  Meyer,  B.  H.,  History  of  Early  Railroad  Legislation  in  Wisconsin, 
V.'fs.  Hist.  Col.,  14:  222  fif.  Also  Transactions  of  the  Wiscon-sin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  154:   354  ff. 

"  See  Meyer,  History  of  Early  Railroad  Legislation  in  Wisconsin  in  Wis. 
Hist.   Col.,  14:  206  ff.     See  also  Hibbard,  B.  H.,  History  of  Agriculture  in  Dane 
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Another  difficulty,  however,  beginning  about  1847,  beset 
the  wheat  farmer  in  Wisconsin.  Crop  failure  and  decline  in 
yield  added  to  the  difficulties  of  low  price  and  the  breakdown  of 
the  home  market.  It  was  possible  for  crop  failure  and  overpro- 
duction to  occur  at  the  same  time  on  account  of  the  ever  increa- 
ing  area  cultivated  to  wheat. 

Numerous  causes  were  assigned  for  this  decline  in  yield  and 
frequent  crop  failure.  Among  the  most  common  of  these  were 
unfavorable  seasons  for  both  seeding  and  harvest,  deterioration 
in  seed,  insect  pests  and  successive  cropping  year  after  year  to 
wheat  without  rotation.  In  respect  to  unfavorable  seasons,  it 
seems  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  was  true.  It  was  noted,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  little  difficulty  with  crop  failure  on  new 
land. 

There  was  doubtless  some  truth  also  in  the  complaint  about 
the  deterioration  of  seed.  The  possibilities  in  plant  breeding  at 
the  present  time  prove  it  more  than  likely  that  the  general  sys- 
tem of  culture  followed  by  these  early  wheat  farmers,  which  was 
by  all  testimony  extraordinarily  bad,  would  also  be  deficient  on 
the  side  of  seed  selection. 

Insect  pests  are  now  considered  to  be  destructive  only  where 
continued  cropping  is  practiced  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  that  connection. 

The  one  great  cause  assigned  almost  universally  for  the  series 
of  crop  failures  was  that  of  so-called  soil  exhaustion  due  to  con- 
tinued and  successive  cropping  to  wheat.  The  present  theory  as 
to  soil  exhaustion  strengthens  our  inclination  to  believe  in  the 


County,  Wisconsin,  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  'Wisconsin,  No.  101,  p.  134  ff. 
While  making  a  study  of  the  agriculture  of  Dane  County,  which  he  considers 
typical,  in  mo^t  respects,  of  the  state,  Mr.  Hlbbard  discusses  in  an  apparently 
satisfactory  manner  the  general  conditions  throughout  the  state  in  reference 
to  transportation  about  1850.  I  am  not  disposed  to  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Hibbard  in  his  dispai-asement  of  the  home  market  sentiment  among  the  farm- 
ers. No  doubt  the  possibilities  of  a  home  market  were  over-estimated  by  that 
class,  but  their  later  experience  with  railroads  and  the  fact  that  after  all  they 
were  forced  into  diversified  farming  wherein  they  depended  more  upon  a  home 
market  and  were  less  dependent  upon  the  railroads  seem  to  juirtify  both  their 
original  preference  and  their  suspicious?  attitude  toward  the  latter.  Mr.  Hib- 
bard himself  has  a  little  later  vividly  pictured  the  disappointment  of  the  farm- 
ers in  their  hope  that  the  railroads  would  minister  to  their  interests.  (See 
Wisconsin  Palladium,  June   26,    1852). 
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correctness  of  this  opinion.^''  That  such  were  ordinarily  the  re- 
sults was  of  course  familiar  to  most  western  people,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  soils  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country.  As  early 
as  1845  a  writer  in  the  Milwaukee  Courier  sounded  a  note  of 
warning.-'*  "Wheat  has  thus  far  been  the  staple  crop  of  Wis- 
consin and  will  probably  continue  to  be  so  for  some  years  to 
come.  But  we  farmers  will  do  well  to  remember  before  it  is  too 
late  that  we  have  hitherto  been  depending  upon  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  for  the  abundance  of  our  yield  rather  than  upon 
thorough  tillage,  rotation  of  crops,  manuring,  etc."  Attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  of  declining  yield  in  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  farmers  of  "Walworth,  Rock, 
Jefferson  and  other  counties"  for  better  methods  of  cultivation 
and  an  abandonment  of  continuous  wheat  cropping. 

During  the  years  1849,  '50  and  '51,  countless  references  can 
be  cited  testifying  to  the  continued  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  and 
usually  ascribing  the  failure  to  successive  seeding  to  that  crop: 
"We  are  confident  that  very  many  of  our  farmers  would  find 
it  much  to  their  advantage  to  turn  their  attention  to  dairying 
and  let  alone  the  growing  of  so  much  wheat.  Wheat  growing 
is  now  pursued  greatly  to  the  neglect  of  other  branches  of  farm 
business. "^^  "The  wheat  crop,  our  great  staple,  in  many  por- 
tions of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  has  proved  essentially  a  failure 


^^  Many  no  longer  believe  in  the  theory  that  the  chirf  difficulty  lies  in  the 
removal  from  the  soil  of  the  elements  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  partic- 
ular plant.  Soil  analysis  of  so-called  exhaus'ted  soils  reveals  the  presence  of 
the  required  elements  in  quantities  but  little  diminished.  (See  King,  Physics 
of  Agriculture.  80  fif.  Also  an  article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Novem- 
ber 1905,  by  J.  B.  Dandeno  of  the  Michigan  Agriculture  College,  on  Soil  Fer- 
tility.) The  tendency  today  is  to  lay  less  stress  upon  the  chemical  constitu- 
ents of  the  soil  and  more  upon  its  physical  condition.  That  is.  plant  grovFth 
depends  as  much  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  chemical  elements  which 
enter  into  combination  for  the  nutriment  of  the  plant  are  set  free,  i.  e.,  upon 
availability,  as  upon  the  absolute  presence  of  those  elements  in  the  soil.  Now 
the  universal  testimony  Is  that  continued  cropping  to  one  crop  brings  about 
such  a  condition  of  the  soil  that  under  ordinary  conditions  a  decline  in  yield 
results.  Proper  rotation  of  crops,  on  the  other  hand,  induces*  such  a  condition 
of  the  soil  as  renders  the  various  elements  most  easily  and  rapidly  available. 
(See  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc.  1851,  p.  191.  See,  however,  Hopkins,  Cyril, 
G..  Phosphoru.9  and  Humun  in  Relation  to  Illinois  Soils.  Circular  No.  110,  Un- 
iversity of  Illinois,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Urbana,  Feb.,  1908.) 

^Mineral  Point  Democrat,  May  2,   1845. 

=°  Wis.  Farmer  and  Northwestern  Cultivator^  1:    144. 
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for  three  years  in  succession.  .  .  .  Wheat  growing  has 
proved  utterly  untrustworthy.  .  .  .  It  is  more  unprofitable 
than  either  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  northwestern  agricul- 
ture,— pork  raising,  stock  growing  and  dairying.  .  .  .  For 
several  years  wheat  in  every  stage  has  been  doomed  to  double 
risk,  labor  and  expense,  while  the  market  has  generally  been  at 
a  low  point  in  consequence  of  the  almost  illimitable  amount  pro- 
duced and  the  inferior  quality  of  a  large  share,  and  yet  here  it 
is  all  wheat,  wheat,  wheat,  etc."^- 

"  While  we  are  reaping  an  average  of  15  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  we  can  with  proper  management  produce  twice  or  even 
three  times  that  amount.  When  the  farmers  get  over  the  grain 
mania  and  turn  their  attention  to  the  growing  of  stock,  so  as 
to  escape  the  influence  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  seasons  and 
markets,  no  longer  will  be  heard  the  cry  of  hard  times,  etc."-* 

"Walworth  County  Wheat  Crop. — Winter  wheat  has  been  most 
gloriously  uncertain  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .  Lately  spring 
wheat  has  been  also  very  uncertain.  For  seA^eral  seasons  in  suc- 
cession the  wheat  crop  has  fallen  miserably  short  either  in  qual- 
ity or  quantity,  causing  great  loss  and  embarrassment  to  our 
farmers. '  '^* 

In  the  report  on  the  "Agricultural  Condition  and  Capacity" 
of  the  various  counties  of  Wisconsin  referred  to  above,  testimony 
is  well-nigh  unanimous  as  to  the  recent  failure  of  the  wheat  crop. 
In  Iowa  county  winter  wheat  had  been  gradually  failing  for  five 
or  six  years.  The  average  yield  in  1851  was  15  bushels  for  winter 
wheat  and  12  bushels  for  spring  wheat.^^  In  Columbia  county 
the  crop  had  been  short  for  two  or  three  years.^®  Dane  county 
had  experienced  an  almost  entire  failure  for  four  years.^''  Sim- 
ilar testimony  came  from  Dodge  county.^^    Fond  du  Lac  county 


--  Wiyco7iKin  and  Iowa  Farmer  and  Northicestern  Cultivator,  2:  216.  See 
ibia.,  lUiH. 

■^>lbid.,  1:  LMO. 

^  Wis.  Farmer  and  'Northwestern  Cultivator,  1:  248.  See  also  ibid.,  3:  2; 
Cf.  a' so  Prairie  Farmer,  it:  271  ;  Wis.   Farmer,  3:  145. 

2»  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1851,  p.  106. 

-» Ibid.,  183. 

•■"  Ibid..   153. 

^Ibid.,  163.     U.  S.  Pat.  Office  Rep.,  Agriculture,  for  1850,  p.  8. 
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reported  partial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  for  several  years. -^ 
Reports  from  Jefferson,  Kenosha,  Racine,  Rock,  and  Walworth 
counties  vary  only  in  the  degree  of  failure  indicated.^*^ 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  and  which  added 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  that  crop  failure  occurred 
in  respect  to  winter  wheat  in  particular  and  at  that  time  winter 
wheat  was  worth  from  10  to  15  cents,  and  sometimes  from  18 
to  20  cents  more  in  the  market  than  spring  wheat.  With  the 
old  mill  ng  processes,  the  hard,  brittle  bran  of  the  spring  wheat 
was  broken  into  fine  particles  and  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
separated  from  the  flour.  When  winter  wheat  passed  safely 
through  the  winter  it  usually  yielded  well,  but  by  1850  it  had  be- 
come an  extremely  uncertain  crop  in  the  Northwest  generallJ^^^ 
Winter  wheat  was,  however,  successful  in  Winnebago  county,  ant 
average  of  from  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre  being  secured.  This 
was  a  comparatively  newly  settled  region  and  the  evil  effects  of 
continued  cropping  to  wheat  were  not  yet  apparent. 

What  were  the  causes  of  this  persistent  tendency  to  grow 
wheat  exclusively?  To  this  question  we  have  many  contempora- 
neous answers,  and  there  is  a  very  general  agreement  in  respect 
to  the  causes  assig-ned.  These  were,  in  general,  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  fertile  land  on  the  other,  together  with  the  fact 
that  wheat  has  always  been  a  great  cash  crop.'- 

Here  again  it  seems  clear  that  we  can  endorse  contemporane- 
ous opinion.  Of  course  there  were  other  contributing  causes  and 
it  is  also  possible  to  make  a  more  refined  analysis  of  the  causes 


2»  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1851,  p.  106. 

■^  Jbkl..  pp.  170.  177.  187.  210.  22.5.  and  2?>i).  In  reference  to  the  failure  of 
the  wheat  crop  in  the  Northwest  generally,  see  Prairie  Farmer,  9:  271  :  10; 
278.    7.i.    137.    349:    11:    429-4."'.0. 

^  But  little  winter  wheat  had  heen  sown  in  the  Northwest  fcro'i  of  1S49-.50) 
on  account  of  continued  losses.  Prairie  Farmer.  lO:  18.  233.  2.59.  26fi.  278-9; 
11:    56. 

^-  For  a  most  excellent  discu?;sion.  Considerations  on  the  causex  and  effects 
of  the  diminution  of  American  Crops,  by  Gustavus  De  Neveu  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  see  U.  S.  Pat.  Office  Rep.,  Agriculture,  for  1858,  pp.  21.3-220.  The  cause 
is  asserted  to  be  sparseness  of  population.  "As  long  as  there  shall  remain  vast 
tracts  of  unoccupied  virgin  soil,  of  exceeding  fertility,  to  be  had  for  a  low 
price,  so  long  must  agriculture  he  carried  on  in  a  loose  and  careless  manner, 
particularly    in   the    neighborhood   of  those  lands." 
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generally  assigned  as  the  main  causes.  At  first  sight  and  in 
consideration  of  the  more  evident  specialization  in  wheat  after 
the  introduction  of  railroads,  the  problem  might  seem  to  be  one 
of  transportation  primarily.  This,  however,  is  plainly  incor- 
rect; for  we  find  this  specialization  existing  with  all  the  con- 
comitants of  declining  yield,  crop  failure,  and  consequent  agri- 
cultural depression  before  there  was  a  mile  of  railroad  in  Wis- 
consin. As  to  other  methods  of  transportation,  we  have  seen 
that  early  conditions  in  transportation  were  not  such  as  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  wheat,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
access  to  Lake  Michigan  gave  an  outlet  to  the  East.  It  can  be 
granted,  however,  that  increased  facilities  for  transportation 
gave  an  added  impetus  to  a  tendency  that  had  its  origin  in  the 
other  conditions  mentioned. 

It  may  be  argued  that  overspecialization  in  the  culture  of  wheat 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  natural  conditions  are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  growing  that  grain. ^^  But  this  can  hardly  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  other  branches  of  agriculture  have  been 
shown  to  be  just  as  well  adapted  to  natural  conditions  in  Wis- 
consin as  wheat,  perhaps  even  more  so.^*  Natural  adaptation 
was,  of  course,  a  contributing  cause.  The  tendency  to  produce 
wheat  exclusively  was  due  primarily  to  the  conditions  men- 
tioned above,  and  these  conditions  have  always  been  present 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  frontier.  That  these  condi- 
tions should  have  borne  fruit  to  an  unusual  degree  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  circumstances  were  peculiarly  favorable.  Most  of 
the  settlers  who  took  up  land  in  Wisconsin  were  persons  of  small 
means^^  and  the  opportunity  of  becoming  the  possessor  of  large 
tracts  of  fertile  land  on  easy  terms,  so  that  one  crop  would  almost 
pay  for  the  land  itself  in  addition  to  the  expenses  involved  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  invited  an  undue  extension  of  credit, 
to  the  end  that  more  and  more  land  might  be  secured.  This  in 
its  turn  put  a  premium  on  extensive  cultivation  and  for  this 


'*  See  Soil  Map  of  Wift.,.  Twenty-second  Ann.  Rep,  of  Agric.  Exper.  Station 
of  U.  of  Wis.,  1905,  pp.  262-263. 

"*  Dairying  and  tlie  culture  of  oats,  barley,  rye,  tohaoco  and  hops  might  be 
mentioned   in   this   connection. 

s'  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1851.  p.  133. 
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sort  of  culture  wheat  is  peculiarly  adapted  on  the  frontier.  It 
required  but  relatively  little  labor  and  capital  and  with  the  most 
careless  methods  of  cultivation  yielded  large  returns  at  first.** 

Further,  no  commodity  that  the  early  farmer  in  Wisconsin 
could  raise  had  such  a  ready  sale.  It  was  as  "good  as  money" — 
actually  passed  as  money  in  many  cases. *^  A  glance  into  the 
files  of  the  newspapers  of  the  period  will  show  how  largely  wheat 
passed  for  a  medium  of  exchange.  Not  only  was  it  the  best  cash 
crop  but  it  could  be  traded  for  such  articles  of  merchandise  as 
the  farmer  needed.  The  wheat  was  often  stored  in  private  ware- 
houses and  wheat  "receipts,"  "tickets,"  or  "certificates,"  as 
they  were  variously  termed,  were  issued,  and  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  like  money.  The  phrase  ' '  as  good  as  wheat ' '  was  a  cur- 
rent expression  at  this  time.^^  In  Racine,  wheat  in  the  ware- 
houses served  "as  a  basis  of  frequent  and  large  business  opera- 
tions" during  the  montlis  when  the  lake  navigation  was  closed.** 

A  writer  in  the  Prairie  Farmer^^  says  "the  wheat  crop 
is  the  great  crop  of  the  Northwest  for  exchange  purposes.  It 
pays  debts,  buys  groceries,  clothing,  lands,  and  answers  more 
emphatically  the  purposes  of  trade  than  any  other  crop. ' '  Again, 
"Well,  we  have  a  wheat  crop  once  more.  We  can  now  pay 
our  debts,  build  us  houses,  barns,  fences,  etc."*^ 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  many  fold  to  show  to  w^hat  extent 
wheat  was  depended  upon  as  a  cash  crop  for  the  means  to  meet 
interest  pajnnents  or  debts,  or  to  trade  for  necessities.  That  land 
was  secured  on  liberal  terms  should  not  deceive  us.  These  lib- 
eral terms  w'ere  fully  discounted,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  term 
"liberal"  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  financial  cir- 


'«  See  Northwestern  Miller,  Nov.  8,  1878,  for  similar  case  in  Minnesota.  See 
also  Pat.  Office  Rep.  Agriculture,  for  1850,  p.  8. 

"See  Governor's  Message  and  Accompanying  Documents,  1857,  3:  429. 

^  "Sucli  has  been  the  system  of  barter  (in  Fond  du  Lac  county)  that  it 
wou^d  be  difficult  to  say  what  has  been  the  price."  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  8oc., 
1851.  p.   1«7. 

See  also  Southport  American  for  .Tune  29.  1843  ;  February  7,  1849  ;  Mch.  28, 
1849.     See  Prairie  Farmer^  lO:   165. 

^^  Sen.  Mined.  Doc,  No.  60  (p.  14>.  31st  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  (Communication 
from  Philo  White,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Racine,  Wis.,  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  that  place,  Feb.   27,   1850). 

*°  Prairie  Farmer,   lO:    5L'.     See   also  Ihid.,   258    and   278. 

«  Hid.,  266.     See  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1851,  pp.  133,  161-162. 
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cumstances  of  the  purchasers.  Interest  rates  were  as  high  as 
land  was  low  and  the  cheapness  of  the  latter  merely  enticed  the 
settlers  to  go  more  deeply  into  debt  in  order  to  extend  their  pur- 
chases.*" The  bad  conditions  in  reference  to  insolvency  and 
indebtedness  about  1850  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  judiciary 
committee  by  the  assembly  to  investigate  and  bring  in  a  re- 
port, with  a  view  to  revising  the  usury  laws.*^  Both  majority 
and  minority  reports  agree  as  to  the  general  distress,  though 
differing  as  to  remedies  proposed.  Particular  mention  is  made 
of  the  farming  class.  They  are  said  to  have  borrowed  money 
for  improvements,  relying  upon  their  crops  in  order  to  meet  their 
obligations.  Wlien  harvest  time  came  their  crops  failed  and  as 
this  had  been  a  universal  occurrence  for  two  years,  the  burden 
kept  growing  heavier,  without  any  means  of  relief  being  found. 

A  committee  appointed  the  same  year  on  "Land  Limitation" 
found**  that  for  at  least  three  years  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin 
had  suffered  either  from  short  crops  or  from  injuries  to  grain 
in  harvest  or  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  grain  to  market 
because  of  bad  roads.  It  was  suggested  that  the  difficulty  was 
partly  the  result  of  land  monopoly.  "Farmers  tilled  such  large 
fields  that  they  could  not  attend  to  them  properly."  A  mild 
sort  of  limitation  on  the  amount  of  land  that  could  be  held  by 
one  penson  was  favored.*''' 

The  general  situation  is  well  set  forth  by  one  who  contributed 
frequently  to  the  discussion  of  farm  topics.  After  noting  the 
"mania  among  the  Northwest  upon  the  culture  of  wheat"  in 
consequence  of  which  the  "health,  comfort,  happiness  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  community  are  but  secondary  considera- 
tions to  the  waving  field  of  grain,  which  in  their  estimation  is 


*2  "Another  cause  of  depression  is  the  prevailing  indebtedness.  The  early 
settlers  had  limited  me.ans.  and  good  crops  and  high  prices"  tempted  them  into 
Indebtedness.  Then  pay  day  and  short  crops  came  at  tlie  snme  tirai^  and  the 
results  were  ruinous'.  Flomosteads  were  involved  at  rates  of  interest  varying 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent.  California  seems  the  only  resource  and  to  that 
gilded  region  many  a  Walworth  county  farmer  is  ipreparing  to  flee  as  to  a  city 
of  refuge."     Trans,  of  State  Afjric.  8oc.,  1851.   p.   2.S0. 

*^  Appendix  to  Asscmblii  Journal.   1S,")1,   pp.    1047-1101. 

"  tbift..  110.5-1109. 

« See  Gregory,  The  Land  Limitation  Movement  in  Parktnan  Club  Papers,  2s 
No.    14, 
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equal  to  the  golden  harvest  of  California,"  the  writer  asserted 
that  this  specialization  was  common  in  all  new  countries  and  was 
due  to  poverty.  "The  early  settlers  must  resort  to  the  means 
which  promise  the  most  sure  and  speedy  return  for  their  labor; 
and  the  cultivation  of  wheat  promises  them  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  his'hest  rewards  for  their  labor,  the  best  in- 
vestment for  their  capital.  That  article  always  commands  cash 
at  some  price  and  necessarily  excludes  many  other  productions 
from  the  market.  This  concentration  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
production  of  wheat  leads  to  overproduction  and  defeats  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  while  the  community  is  injured  by  the  withdrawal 
of  labor  and  capital  from  other  branches  of  agriculture."  An 
appeal  was  made  to  farmers  to  follow  a  more  diversified  sys- 
tem.*^ 

W.  "W.  Daniells,*  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Agriculture  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  summed  the  matter  up  as  follows: 
"People  are  everywhere  saving  of  the  costly  factor  and  extrav- 
agant of  the  cheap  factor;  hence  the  early  agriculture  in  Wis- 
consiu  was  mere  land  skinning.  Better  tillage,  accompanied  with 
the  use  of  manures  and  other  fertilizers,  would  not,  upon  the  vir- 
gin soil,  have  added  sufficiently  to  the  yield  to  pay  the  cost  of 
applying  them.  Hence  to  the  first  farmers  of  the  state,  poor 
farming  was  the  only  profitable  farming  and  consequently  the 
only  good  farming,  an  agriculturo-economical  paradox  from 
which  there  is  no  escape."  Still,  Professor  Daniells  maintains 
that  such  a  system  was  injurious  to  the  state,  and  he  might  have 
added,   ruinous  to  the   farmers  themselves  in  the  long  run.*^ 

In  a  study  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Development  of  Kenosha 
County,  Robert  Hugh  Downes  finds^^  that  the  towns  inhabited 
by  foreigners  held  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  oats  and  Indian 
com.  while  those  inhabited  by  natives  went  into  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. He  concludes  that  the  decline  in  the  population  and  the 
smalhiess  of  cash  value  and  total  valuation  per  capita  that  was 


*^  Wisconsin  and  loica  Farmer  and  Northwestern  Cultivator,  2:  263,  by  Solo- 
mon  I^om'bard. 

*' History  of  Racine  and  Kenosha  Counties,  Wis.,  Chicago:  Western  Historical 
Co.,   1879,  p.  153. 

*s  Trans,   of  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  13;   545   ff. 

*Now  Emeritus  Professor   of  Ohemifrtrv. 
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found  at  a  later  period  among  the  former  class  when  compared 
with  the  latter  was  due  not  so  much  to  the  soil  as  to  the  nativity 
of  the  people  and  that  the  Germans,  English  and  Irish  evidently- 
lacked  the  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  economic  changes 
and  to  agricultural  improvements;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  native-born  took  advantage  of  such  changes  and  improve- 
ments and  thus  bettered  their  condition. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  this  attempt  to  make  persistence 
in  the  culture  of  wheat  a  question  of  race  characteristics  can  be 
justified.  In  the  first  place  the  Germans  and  English  pursued 
better  methods  of  cultivation  at  home  than  those  followed  by 
farmers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  whence  came 
the  native  settlers.  Again,  there  is  no  contemporaneous  testi- 
mony that  foreign  settlers  were  in  general  greater  sianers  than 
the  natives  in  the  constant  cropping  to  wheat  alone  or  that  their 
methods  were  inferior.  On  the  contrary,  direct  testimony  is 
borne  to  the  industry  and  careful  tillage  of  both  English*®  and 
German^**  settlers.  Much  is  said,  however,  in  disparagement  of 
the  "French  system"  of  cultivation.  The  foreign  settlers  had 
even  smaller  resources  than  the  natives^^  and  were,  thus,  on  ac- 
count of  financial  reasons  less  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions  or  to  change  their  methods.^^  Accordingly,  financial 
difficulties  would  appear  to  still  remain  the  ultimate  cause  of 
the  one-crop  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  native  element  was  habituated  to  the 
growing  of  wheat.  The  wheat  crop  declined  50  per  cent,  in  New 
England,  and  25  per  cent,  in  New  York  during  the  decade  1840- 
1850,^^  and  immigrants  from  these  two  sections,  and  especially 
from  New  York,  which  had  been  shortly  before  the  center  of  the 


"  Hibbard,  Hist,  of  Agric.  in  Dane  Co.,  127.  See  also  Pat.  Office  Rep : 
Agriculture  for  1852,  p.  331. 

"c  Trans,  at  State  Agric.  Soc,  1851,  p.  234.  Also  Gregory,  Industrial  Re- 
sources of  Wis.,  1853,  p.  62. 

"  Hibbard,  90.  See  senior  theses  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  referred  to 
Just  below. 

"  See  Bulletin  No.  60,  U.  of  W.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  pp.  17-18. 
The  Cheese  Industry:  Its  Development  and  Possiiilities  in  Wisconsin,  which 
appears  to  support  the  position  taken  here,  so  far  as  the  cheese  industry  Is 
concerned. 

"  Wis.  Farmer,  10:  337. 
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wheat  growing  area,  constituted  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Wisconsin.^*  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  there  was  a  close  connection  between  the  arrival  of  these 
New  England  and  New  York  settlers  and  the  subsequent  special- 
ization in  wheat  growing.  This  presumption  is  strengthened  by 
the  further  fact  that  the  later  movement  of  the  wheat  area  across 
Wisconsin  was  accompanied  by  a  similar  movement  of  the  New 
England  and  New  York  element.  That  element  declined  pro- 
portionately and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  indicate  large  migration 
in  those  counties  where  wheat  growing  declined,  while  the  for- 
eign element,  especially  the  Germans,  increased  largely.*^^ 
Further,  it  is  found  that  the  New  York  and  New  England  set- 
tlers predominated  in  the  prairie  regions,  which  were  best 
adapted  to  wheat  growing,  while  the  foreign  stock  was  most 
numerous  in  the  wooded  districts."''*  This  tendency  toward 
wheat  growing  due  to  economic  habit  was,  however,  strongly 
reenforced  by  economic  conditions  on  the  frontier.  In  fact,  the 
latter  decidedly  prevailed  where  the  two  ran  counter.  This  fact 
is  illustrated  by  the  slow  progress  made  in  the  attempts  by  the 
Ohio  settlers  to  introduce  the  tobacco  growing  and  the  wool 
growing  industries. ^'^  The  Swiss  element,  too,  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  early  economic  conditions,  until  the  acquired  habit 
of  wheat  growing  gave  away,  in  turn,  before  changed  economic 
conditions  which  induced  a  reversion  to  dairying.'^^  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Scandinavian  element  in  Dane  county  acquired  the  habit 
of  wheat  growing  to  such  an  extent  that  upon  the  failure  of  the 
crop  in  that  county  about  1870,  many  sold  off  their  farms  and 


^*  MSS.  Senior  Theses,  University  of  Wisconsin :  Blacljbnru.  A.  W..  Some 
Social  and  Economic  Factors  in  the  Development  of  Racine  County,  (1901)  ; 
Sherrill.  Jennie  Bentley.  nintory  of  the  Eastern  Half  of  Columhia  County, 
(1902)  :  Harridan.  Franlj  Elwood.  The  Economic  and  Social  Factors  in  the  De- 
velopment of  Dane  County  (1901)  ;  Cliamberlain,  Alice  Emily.  History  of 
Dodfir  County.  Wisconsin,  for  the  period.  18.50-1870.  {1902")  :  Fish,  Herbert  Cay. 
The  ^[orement  of  the  New  York  and  Ndw  England  Elements  of  the  Population 
of  Wisconsin  in  the  periods,  1850  to  1860,  and  1860  to  1870  (1903)  ;  et  al. 

"  ihirr. 

5*  Graham.  .Tames  Blain,  An  Economic  and  Social  Study  of  the  Population  of 
Bt.  Croix  County,  Wisconsin,  during  the  period,  1850-1870.  MS.  Senior  Thesis, 
Univ.    of  Wis..    (1901).     See   Hibbard.    np.    107-112. 

"  Hilibard.    14.5. 

=^  See  below,   p.   77,  notes  18  and  19. 
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like  the  native  stock  moved  on  toward  the  frontier  and  were 
replaced  by  the  Swiss,  who  introduced  dairying.  After  about 
1891,  however,  the  Scandinavians  succeeded  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  dairying  and  again  increased  their  holdings  of  land 
within  the  county  and  in  the  year  1898  over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cheese  product  of  Dane  county  was  produced  in  the  seven 
towns  which  comprised  the  Scandinavian  section  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county.^^  Economic  habit  and  race  characteristics 
are  thus  seen  to  have  been  subordinate  factors,  but  to  have  ex- 
ercised a  strong  influence  when  reenforced  by  favorable  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

We  have  concrete  examples  of  the  financial  difficulty  in- 
volved in  making  the  change  to  a  diversified  agriculture.  One 
such  is  given  iu  the  Wisconsin  and  loiva  Farmer  and  Xorth- 
ivestern  CultivatorS'^  A  correspondent,  in  discussing  the  com- 
parative profit  of  wheat  growing  and  sheep  raising,  stated  that 
he  had  made  a  success  of  wheat  growing  from  1837  to  1847.  Then 
followed  crop  failures  for  three  years,  with  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  go  at  something  else,  want  of  success  being  due  to  lack 
of  means.  In  1851  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  money  and  going 
into  sheep  raising,  which  proved  profitable. 

If  indebtedness  and  lack  of  capital  kept  many  farmers  raising 
wheat  exclusively  until  crop  failure  and  soil  exhaustion  ensued, 
the  latter  conditions  were  in  their  turn  instrumental  in  forcing 
a  system  of  diversified  agriculture.  When  the  time  came  that 
wheat  could  be  no  longer  raised  at  a  profit,  some  other  means 
had  to  be  found  to  get  money  to  meet  interest  payments  and 
taxes.  Decl  ning  profits  constituted  a  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
ducing those  in  better  circumstances  to  turn  away  from  special- 
ization in  wheat.  It  appears  that  tliis  latter  class  was  the  first 
to  try  something  else.  The  former  in  many  cases  merely  went 
into  bankruptcy. 

That  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  was  organized 
about  this  t.me  is  significant.  Farmere  were  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  something  needed  to  be  done.     For  a  long  time  there  had 


"^  Miclielson.    Albert    G..    Tlic    Scaniiinariaufi    in    WeKiern    Dane    County.      MS. 
Senior  Thesis,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  1901. 
•0  6:  247. 
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been  exhortation  in  favor  of  diversified  farming  and  crop  rota- 
tion. An  organized  effort  was  now  to  be  made  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  general.  The  direct  statement  is  made  in  reference 
to  the  Rock  County  Agricultural  Society  that  it  was  founded 
in  order  to  overcome  the  depression  which  had  followed  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  crop.  This  forced  tendency  to  diversification 
was  naturally  most  marked  near  the  markets  in  the  earlier  set- 
tled portions  where  soil  exhaustion  had  been  carried  farthest 
and  where  opportunities  were  most  favorable  for  such  change. 
The  rise  in  the  value  of  land  forced  a  better  and  more  intensive 
system  of  agriculture.  Land  became  relatively  more  valuable 
as  compared  with  the  other  factors  in  production  and  farm  pur- 
suits that  were  less  expensive  of  land  began  to  find  favor.  It 
was  recognized  by  many  that  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  might 
prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  compelled  a  better  and  more 
varied  system  of  agriculture.  In  1851  a  successful  attempt  was 
made  to  grow  flax  in  Dane  county,®^  though  results  were  not 
favorable  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Attempts  were  made  at 
sheep  raising  about  the  same  time  in  Dane  county.®^  In  Kenosha 
county  the  wool  growing  industry  had  begun  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  enterprising  farmers  and  some  attention 
was  also  paid  to  dairying.*^^  An  Ohio  farmer  traveling  in  Wau- 
kesha county  at  thi;';  time  declared  that  the  farmers  thefe  had 
better  sow  less  wheat  and  grow  more  wool.***  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  individual  attempts  to  grow^  wool.*'^  Experi- 
ments in  the  culture  of  tobacco  had  been  made  in  Rock  county 
about  1840  and  now  these  experiments  were  renewed  in  several 
of  the  southern  counties.""  Farmers  were  abandoning  wheat 
growing  as  an  exclusive  crop  in  Walworth  county  and  large 
fields  were  being  sown  with  tame  grasses  preparatory  to  a  more 
general  rearing  of  stock."^    In  Dodge  county  a  system  of  rotation 


«  Hibbard.   147. 

"'- Ihid.,  p.   145.     For  hop  culture   in   Wisconsin  at  this  time  see  ihid.,  p.   149. 
«3  Trans,    of    State   Agric.    Soc,    1851,    p.    179.     See    also    Pat.    Office    Report, 
Agriculture.    1851,    pp.    464-465. 
^  IWd..   235. 
65  Supra  p.  30. 
"»  Hibbard,    156. 
^'  Trans,  "of  State  Agric.    Soc,  1851,   p.   230. 
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had  produced  very  satisfactory  results/'^  and  in  Eacine  county 
the  shrewdest  farmers  were  said  to  be  more  and  more  diversify- 
ing their  crops.^**  In  Milwaukee  county  farms  were  smaller 
and  better  cultivated  than  on  the  prairie  and  diversified  farm- 
ing was  followed  to  a  considerable  extent."^"  Dane  county  im- 
ported, besides  agricultural  implements  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise, "cheese,  butter  and  pork  frequently,  grass  seed,  cattle  and 
horses.""'  Evidently  there  was  room  for  diversification  here. 
The  use  of  improved  farm  machinery  had  become  important 
by  this  time,  though  the  numerous  advertisements  of  cradles  and 
rakes  in  the  local  newspapers  indicate  that  the  harvester  was  by 
no  means  general.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  "oak  open- 
ings" where  it  was  difficult  to  use  machinery^  on  account  of  the 
stumps.'-  According  to  the  Ohio  traveller  mentioned  above,  the 
McCormick  reaper  was  in  general  use  in  Waukesha  county.  It 
was  asserted  that  in  five  years  very  little  wheat  would  be  cut 
otherwise  than  by  machinery  on  the  smooth  lands  of  the  West.'^^ 
Complaints  were  made,  however,  that  the  new  machines  came 
high  in  price,  that  they  were  not  always  constructed  of  good 
material,  and  the  familiar  statement  was  made  that  they  failed 
to  do  satisfactory  work  in  lodged  grain.''*  It  was  estimated  that 
not  less  than  3,500  new  reaping  machines  would  be  put  into  use  in 


<^Ibid,   16.3.     See  also   Tat.   Office  Rep.,  Agriculture,  1850,   p.  S. 

«»  IMO-.,   194. 

'"  "Land.  Is  scarce  and  everj-  reason  impels  to  cultivate  it  well.  Manure  is 
made  use  of.  The  farmer  is  obliged  to  diversify  his  crop,  as  wheat  is  almost 
a  total  loss  one  year  out  of  five  and  a  fa'lure  more  or  less  extensive  the  other 
four  years.  To  depend  on  wheat  here  would  he  perfect  madness.  The  farmer 
here  must  have  a  little  of  everything  that  will  sell — a  little  mutton,  a  little 
wool,  veal,  butter,  esgs.  potatoes,  wheat,  straw,  barley,  wood,  and,  in  fact, 
a  multitude  of  things." — Prairie  Farmer,  9:  290. 

"  "This  policy  is  ruinous  and  will  conduct  to  inevitable  bankruptcy.  My  ad- 
vice is  to  keep  out  of  debt,  change  and  improve  your  mode  of  husbandry,  own 
and  cultivate  less  land  and  expend  your  profits  on  your  own  farm." — T.  T. 
Whittlesby,  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soe.,  1851,  p.  162. 

''^Prairie   Farmer,    lO:    M.      See   also    Hibbard.    p.    12.3    ff. 

'"Prairie  Farmer,  lO:  30,  contains  a  list  of  reapers  and  headers  used  in 
Illinois,  many  of  which  were  probably  used  hi  Wlsconshi  as  well.  Among 
these  appears  Esterly's  "header",  invented  by  George  Esterly  of  Heart  Prairie, 
Wisconsin.  See  Pat.  Office  Rep.,  Agriculture,  1851,  pp.  400-462,  for  an  article 
by  F>sterly  on  harvesting  grain  in  the  West,  with  estimates  of  The  saving  In 
cost  liy  the  use  of  reapers. 

''*Wi8.  Farmer  and  Northwestern  Cultivator,  1:  249;  Prairie  Farmer,  10:  34. 
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1850  in  the  Northwest,  and  it  was  calculated  that  this  would 
amoimt  to  a  saving  of  the  labor  of  175,000  men.  This  was  of  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  supply  was  being 
diminished  by  emigration  to  California.'^'^ 

Wheeler's  "tread  machine"  threshers  had  been  introduced 
extensively  into  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  about  1850,  and 
had  competed  successfully  with  the  larger  "sweep  machines" 
of  eight  horse  power  and  operated  by  eight  men.'^"  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Case  threshers 
in  Racine  and  the  advertisement  of  the  Case  two-horse  power 
thresher  appears  m  the  pages  of  the  farm  journals  of  that 
period.     Bain's  thresher  was  another  Racine  product. 

The  introduction  of  these  labor  saving  machines  constituted 
an  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  wheat  area.  An  indus- 
try toward  which  there  was  already  a  strong  tendency,  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  it  required  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the 
scarce  factor,  labor,  became  now  less  than  ever  dependent  upon 
that  factor.  The  effect  was  decidedly  toward  more  extensive 
culture,  and  when  a  little  later  the  railroad  opened  up  a  market 
for  AVisconsin  wheat,  the  grain  drill,  the  harvester,  the  header 
and  the  thresher  were  all  at  hand  to  assist  in  the  phenomenal 
spread  of  that  industry  in  the  state. 

According  to  the  census  of  1850.  there  were  1,045,499  acres  of 
improved,  and  1,931,159  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  Wisconsin. 
Comparison  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1900 — 11,246,972 
improved  and  8,615,755  unimproved — indicates  how  small  a 
port. on  of  the  area  of  Wisconsin  had  been  brought  under  culti- 
vation and  pasturage  at  the  former  period.  Up  to  this  time  gov- 
ernment land  had  been  secured  at  about  the  minimum  price  of 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  and  so  long  as  this  land  was 
in  the  market  there  was  little  opportunity  for  speculative  deal- 
ing. This  opportunity  had  been  taken  advantage  of  and  the  in- 
crease in  population  in  Wisconsin  between  1840  and  1850  was 
almost  unprecedentedly  rapid.  The  editor  of  the  Wisconsin 
Farmer  and  Northwestern  Cultivator,'''^  in  an  answer  to  the  in- 


"  Ohio   Cultivator,  July    15,    1850. 
'"'Prairie  Farmer,   lO;   21. 
"a:   44.   Feb.    18.50. 
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quiries  of  a  prospective  immigrant,  stated  that  he  "knew  of  no 
land  south  and  east  of  the  Wisconsin  River  that  could  be  bought 
for  less  than  about  five  dollars  per  acre.''®  Sales  of  improved  land 
had  been  made  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  while  the  cheap  and 
fertile  lands  west  of  Lake  Winnebago  proved  most  attractive  to 
settlers.  This  latter  region  was  being  settled  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  part  of  the  state.  "^^ 

A  land  agent  in  Milwaukee  advertised  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  choice  lands  for  sale  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  1850  at 
from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  upwards,  in  lots  to  suit 
purchasers  and  on  liberal  credit.  Fifty  thousand  acres  of  this 
land  consisted  of  lands  from  one  to  four  miles  from  the  Fox 
River.  One  thousand  acres  w^ere  located  from  one  and  a  quarter 
to  three  miles  from  Milwaukee.  In  addition,  there  ^\ere  one 
himdred  improved  farms  in  Milwaukee  county  in  the  lot.®" 

Hibbard  states®^  that  it  was  during  the  early  50 's  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  lands  was  sold,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  detriment  to  the  state  treasury,  and  to  the  injustice  to  the 
later  settler  in  disposing  of  the  lands  at  such  low  figures.  He 
might  have  added,  what  has  already  been  noticed,  that  the  set- 
tlers themselves  were  hardly  benefited  by  these  low  prices ;  that 
it  merely  induced  them  to  take  up  more  land  than  they  coiild 
readily  pay  for  and  cultivate  properly,  and  that  it  was  the  prime 
cause  of  exclusive  cropping  to  wheat,  with  all  the  accompanying 
evils. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  cry  of  distress,  occasional  success- 
ful ventures  in  wheat  raising  were  announced,  and  we  must 
remember  that  not  a  few  persons  in  poor  circumstances  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  cheap,  fertile  lands 
and  by  careful  management  gained  a  clear  title  and  became  pros- 


"'  This  must  have  referred  to  Improveri  lands,  for  Ritchie.  Wis.  and  Its  Re- 
sources, 1857,  p.  Ill,  stated  that  but  one-sixth  of  the  land  of  Dane  county 
TiRs   then   settled. 

"  Wis.  Farmer,  supra.  Note  77.     See  also  Prairie  Farmer,  9:  288-289. 

^^  Wisconsin    ami    Iowa    Farmer    dnd   North icestern    Cultivator,   2:    211. 

"  Page   104. 
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pero.us  and  well-to-do  citizens.^^  Apparent  success  was  obtained 
in  most  cases,  however,  by  compromising  the  future  and  by  a 
reckless  system  of  soil  exploitation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  conditions  in  specific  cases  it  is 
undeniable  that  conditions  were  very  discouraging  for  the  Wis- 
consin wheat  farmer  in  general  at  the  period  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. Low  prices,  crop  failure,  high  cost  of  transportation 
and  the  break-down  of  the  home  market  were  about  to  force  him 
into  a  more  diversified  system  of  farming.  But  habit,  and  fin- 
ancial difficulties  and  embarrassments  conspired  to  prevent  the 
change.  Under  these  conditions,  the  argument  for  an  outside 
market,  to  be  reached  by  a  system  of  transportation  on  the  one 
hand  demonstrably  effective  and  on  the  other  adroitly  asserted 


*=  (a)  "Wheat  raising  in  Crawford  County.  The  results  are  for  forty-five 
acres  of  wheat  harvested  in  this  county   in  the  fall   of  1S49. 

Cost   of  preparing  the  ground,   sowing   and   harrowing    ....  $80  00 

For  seed  wheat   35  00 

For  harvesting  and  threshing    160  00 

Total    expens-es    $275  00 

One    thousand    and   sixty-five    bushels  of    wheat  at   63   cts. 

per  bushel  $670  95 

Net   profits  from   the  crop    395  95 

"To  the  expenses  incurred  may  be  added  the  expense  of  drawing  to  market 
and  some  other  small  items  which  would  probably  reduce  the  net  proceeds,  if 
every  Item  were  paid  in  wages,  to  about  $450"   [$350?]. 

Wis.  Farmer  and  Northwestern  Cultivator,  S:  11. 
(b)    "Report   of   300    acres  of    winter    wheat    grown   by   Mr.    Carey   in   Rock 
county,   ten  miles  from   Beloit,   on   Jefferson  Prairie : 

300  acres  of  land  at  10  s.  per  acre $375  00 

Fencing    300  00 

Breaking  at  14  s.  per  acre 525  00 

Seed,  1  %  bu.  per  acre  at  5  s.  per  bu 281  25 

Sowing  and  harrowing  at  8  s.  per  acre 300  00 

Harvesting  and  stacking  at  10  s 375  00 

Total   cost  in   stack    $2, 156  00 

Yield    estimated    (partly    threshed)    at    over    6,000    bushels. 
Deduct  600  bushels  (1-10  for  threshing  and  cleaning)  and 

add  810  00 

the  cost  of  transporting  5.400  bushels  to  Southport    (55 
ml.),  computing  the  cost  of  hauling  and  delivering  it  at 

15  cts.  per  bushel,  and  you  have   2,996  25 

as  the  total  cost.     Sold  at  60  cts..  or 3.240  00 

Net  gain    (not  counting  for  labor)    300  acres  of  good  land, 
well  fenced  and  thoroughly   improved  and  $243.75  in  cash." 

Southport  American,  Nov.  25,  1843. 
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to  be  under  his  own  control,  overcame  the  farmer's  scruples 
against  railroads.  He  hastened  to  pledge  his  already  encum- 
bered land  for  the  completion  of  the  proposed  enterprise  or  was 
forced  into  such  action  by  methods  that  were  often  of  the  most 
questionable  character.*^  A  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  occurring 
a  little  later,  due  to  outside  causes,  plunged  him  back  into  the  old 
rut  of  exclusive  wheat  culture  and  sent  him  on  "a  new  crusade 
in  search  of  wheat  land."^'' 


'^  Meyer,  History  of  Early  Raih-oad  Legislation  in  Wisconsin,  supra. 
^0  Hibbard,    130. 

Note. — The  Sixth  Census  if  the  United  States  gives  the  following  statistics 
of  the  production  of  wheat  in  Wisconsin,  by  counties.  It  is,  however,  un- 
certain whether  the  figures  are  for  the  crop  of  1839  or  for  the  crop  of  1840. 
[See  History  and  Growth  of  the  United  States  Census,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright 
and  William  C.  Hunt,  p.  32.  (Washington,  1900)].  For  alleged  gross  in- 
accuracies in  the  Sixth  Census  see  House  Reports,  28th  Congress,  1st  Sess., 
vol.    Ill,    No.    580 : 

Brown     7,614     Marquette    

Calumet    1,192     Milwaukee    .34,236 

Crawford     2,092  !  Portage     1,815 

Dane     290     Racine     36,099 

Dodge     Rock     24, 702 

Fond   du   Lac    320     Sauk     464 

Grant    10,796  '  Sheboygan     548 

Green    11,953     St.    Croix    74 

Iowa     12.945     Walworth     59,560 

.Jefferson     6,647     Washington     182 

Manitowoc     225     Winnebago     362 

Total    212.116 
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THE  WHEAT  INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN  AFTER  1850 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  DECADE  1850-1860 

Before  taking  up  the  history  of  the  wheat  industry  after  the 
advent  of  the  railroads,  we  must  note  two  other  factors  of  im- 
portance in  the  rapid  spread  of  that  industry.  The  first  of  these 
two  factors  is  the  natural  adaptability  of  most  of  the  soil  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  was,  of  course,  impor- 
tant from  the  first.  The  whole  southeastern  part  of  the  state  is 
composed  of  a  rich  limestone  clay,  largely  glacial  in  origin.  The 
southwestern  portion  of  the  state  is  also  clay,  residual  in  origin, 
but  covered  in  the  western  part  with  loess.  The  Green  Bay-Lake 
Winnebago  region  is  also  composed  of  clay  of  a  high  order  of  fer- 
tility, though  requiring  artificial  drainage.  The  central  portion 
of  the  state  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  soils,  chiefly  sandy  and 
sandy  loams,  not  so  durable  as  the  clays  nor  so  well  adapted  to 
wheat,  but  still  productive  in  their  virgin  condition.  Stretching 
northward  along  the  Mississippi  River  is  a  succession  of  sandy 
loam  and  clay  soils,  with  the  latter  predominating.  These  soils 
also  have  been  enriched  by  deposits  of  loess. ^ 

The  second  of  the  two  factors  referred  to,  is  the  generally  non- 
forested  nature  of  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
state,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  "oak  openings"  and 
prairie.  This  second  influence  was  not  without  its  eftVct  pre- 
vious to  1850,  but  was  chiefly  important  during  the  following 
two  decades.  The  prairies  were  not  generally  cultivated  until 
shortly  after  1850.-  A  comparison  of  the  map^  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  railroads  during  the  first  two  decades  after  1850, 


^  See  the  General  Map  of  the  Soils  of  Wisconsin  In  the  Twenty-second  Ann. 
Rep.  of  the  Agric.  Exper.  Station  of  the  V.  of  Wis.,  for  1905,  Between  pages  2B2 
and  2(>3. 

'  Hlbbard,  Hist,  of  Agric.  in  Dane  Co.,  p.  105  ff. 

'See  Figure  9.     [All  numbered  tables  and  figures  are  found  in  the  Appendix.] 
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and  of  the  charts*  representing  the  movement  of  the  wheat  area 
during  the  same  period,  with  the  map  in  the  Tenth  Census  of 
the  United  States^  showing  the  distribution  of  the  forest  area  in 
Wisconsin  brings  out  a  striking  connection.  The  growing  of 
wheat  to  an  excessive  degree  in  Wisconsin  has  been  largly  con- 
fined to  this,  in  the  main,  non-forested  area.  In  these  counties, 
the  lumber  industry  did  not  divide  attention  with  wheat  grow- 
ing.® There  was  no  heavy  nor  tedious  labor  involved  in  clear- 
ing the  land.  There  were  few  stumps  to  interfere  with  the  use 
of  machinery.  The  land  could  thus  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion with  very  great  facility,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
understand  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  settlement,  and  spread 
of  population  that  occurred  a  little  later  under  the  combined 
stimulus  of  railroad  construction  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  conditions  as  they  were  about  1850 
have  been  described.  These  conditions  continued  in  a  general 
way  until  1854,  although  the  crop  of  1853  was  much  better  than 
those  of  the  years  just  previous.'^  The  year  1854,  however, 
brought  a  bounteous  crop,  while  in  the  meantime  there  had  oc- 
curred a  marked  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat.^  Under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  added 
impulse  given  by  the  construction  of  railroads,  there  ensued  a 
period  of  the  greatest  prosperity.^    This  was  at  first  most  marked 


*  See  Figures  1-3. 

"9;  554-55.  See  also  the  mar"  of  the  forest  area  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  front 
of  the  Trans,  of  Stafe  Ayric.  Boc,  1860. 

"  This   is  not  strictly   true  with   respect  to  the  rirer   counties. 

•  Wheat  In  Fond  du  Lac  and  Grant  counties  yielded  about  20  bushels  per 
acre,  while  the  yield  in  Waukesha  county  was  from  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 
Pat.  Office  Report  Agriculture,  1853,  pp.  152-153. 

'  See  tables  VIII-X.     See  also  p.  36  above,  and  p.  46  below. 

'  "Abundant  harvests,  which  under  Providence  have  burthened  our  fields  in 
every  portion  of  the  state,  have  been  made  still  more  welcome  from  the 
increased  market  value  over  the  products  of  former  years."  {Trams,  of  State 
Agric.  8oc.  1854,  '55,  '56,  '57,  p.  17).  "In  quantity  and  quality,  the  products 
of  our  state  haie  never  been  surpassed,  while  a  ready  sale,  and  high  prices 
have  awaited  the  farmer  at  his  own  door."  (TMd.,  p.  72.)  "Every  department 
of  business  Is  found  to  be  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  owing  mainly  to  the 
fact  of  good  crops  of  all  the  principal  varieties  of  grains  and  vegetables,  to- 
gether with  good  market  prices  for  them.  .  .  .  Superadded  to  the  whole, 
was  the  quickening  spirit  of  railroad  extension  in  various  directions  Into  the 
Interior  of  the  state.      .      .      .     All  these  various  causes  working  together  nat- 
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in  tlie  southern  part,  but  rapidly  spread  to  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  state.  Mortgages  were  lifted  and  other  debts  dis- 
charged. Banks  sprang  up  and  currency  flowed  in.  There  was 
a  boom  in  real  estate,  and  land  values  soared  upwards.  All 
classes  shared  in  the  prosperity.  Speculation  set  in  and  added 
to  the  ever  quickening  movement  until  confidence  reigned  su- 
preme and  the  return  of  the  old-time  depression  was  scouted 
as  an  impossibility.  In  connection  with  this  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity, and,  indeed,  as  an  essential  part  of  it,  there  occurred  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  movements  of  population  into  a  new  re- 
gion in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Immigration  poured  in. 
The  land  offices  were  thronged,  and  thousands  of  entries  were 


arally  produced  an  extraordinary  buoyant  state  of  feeling  among  all  classes. 
Large  amoonts  of  currency  being  necessary,  new  banks  started  up  on  all  hands 
lite  mushrooms.  .  .  .  Probably  a  fifth  was  added  to  the  breadth,  of  the 
fields  of  the  state  daring-  the  year  and  not  much  if  any  less  to  the  population. 
Many  farmers  invested  their  surplus  gains  in  additional  !ands  which  as  a 
general  thing  they  did  not  need,  already  having  more  than  they  could  farm 
properly.  .  .  .  But  the  constant  ur*^ard  tendency  of  lands  in  price  marked 
them  as  a  favorite  Investment  for  all  who  could  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
to  buy." 

"The  speculative  spirit  unsettled  conditions  and  made  them  unstable 
and  th's  state  of  things  naturally  brought  even  a  greater  degree  of  instability 
than  had  previously  existed,  although  instability  and  change  are  the  character- 
istic faults  of  all  new  countries.  Nearly  everything  m  the  way  of  real  prop- 
erty came  to  be  held  for  sale  and  when  bought  it  was  usually  to  sell  again ; 
Thus,  flush  and  good  times,  first  felt  in  1854.  among  our  people. 
laid  broader  and  deeper  those  feelings  of  speculation  and  unrest  which  had 
always  existed  though  measurably  dormant ;  and  hence  while  the  amount  of 
active  wealth  in  circulation,  stimulated  some  few  to  solid,  substantial  and  per- 
manent improvement,  irrespective  of  the  idea  of  selling  out.  still  much  greater 
nnmbers,  only  aimed  at  adding  acres  to  their  already  unimproved  acres  and 
fitting  np.  If  at  all.  in  a  superficial,  cheap  and  showy  way  like  a  jocEey  horse 
s'mply  for  sale     .      .      .      ."      (Ibid.,  p.  101  S.) 

"We  said  the  farmers  are  enjoying  the  good  time.  All  the  industrial  classes 
are  en.toying  the  same  good.  The  fulfillment  of  that  modest  |'^rediction  (pre- 
dicre:1  by  the  late  President  of  the  Society.  Hon.  .T.  T.  Wilard  in  IS.o-SI  -s  being 
realized  most  gloriously.  Fortune  and  plenty  is  vouchsafed  to  them  all,  stacks 
of  grain  crowning  the  ample  fields  of  every  farmer,  granaries  filled  to 
overfiow'ns,  money  flenty.  old  mortiraffes  drawing  from  12  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  Interest,  cancelled  and  discharged  of  record — surplus  funds  deposited  with 
gentlemanly  bankers  of  our  own  county,  m  banks  that  never  dream  of  falling — 
some  small  change  in  the  old  wallet, — old  store  debts  paid  up  and  receipted, 
and    the   cash    system    triumphant.      .  Our    future    is    fall    of    hope   and 

rich  with  promise.  The  good  time  we  have  said  has  already  come  .  .  ." 
— -A.Ennal  .^ddrf^ss  hefore  the  Rock  County  .\sric.  Soc.  and  Mechanic'  Insti- 
tute, Janes:ville,  September  27,  1855.  by  Colonel  Z.  P.  Burdlck.  In  Trans,  of 
State   Afiric.    Son..   18.54.    '55.    '56.   '57.   v>r>.    151-60. 
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made.  The  construction  of  railroads  went  on  with  new  activity, 
and  farmers  vied  with  the  residents  of  villages,  towns  and  cities 
in  lending  their  financial  aid.  In  1851  the  Milwaukee  and  Wau- 
kesha railroad  was  finished  to  Eagle  Center.  In  1852  it  was  ex- 
tended to  ]\Iilton  Junction  and  Janesville.  The  next  year  it 
reached  Stoughton  and  on  May  21,  1854,  was  opened  to  Madison. 
The  Chicago  and  Galena  Union  reached  Beloit  in  1853.  In  1854 
the  Rock  River  Valley  Union  railroad  was  constructed  from 
Fond  du  Lac  to  Minnesota  Junction.  This  latter  road  became 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Fond  du  Lac  and  built  a  line  from 
Cary,  Illinois,  to  Janesville  in  1855,  and  completed  the  gap  be- 
tween Janesville  and  Minnesota  Junction  in  1859.  The  Mil- 
waukee and  Mississippi  (Mil.  and  Waukesha)  completed  its 
southern  branch  to  Monroe  in  1857  and  reached  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  the  same  year.  The  Racine,  Janes- 
ville and  Mississippi  railroad  completed  a  road  in  1855  and  1856 
from  Racine  to  Beloit. 

Meanwhile  there  was  the  greatest  activity  in  railroad  con- 
struction northwest  of  Milwaukee.  The  Milwaukee  and  Water- 
town  was  completed  to  the  latter  place  in  1855,  to  Columbus  in 
1857  and  to  Sun  Prairie  in  1859.  The  Milwaukee  and  Horicon 
reached  Horicon  in  1855  and  the  northern  branch  was  completed 
to  Berlin  in  1857.  The  southern  branch  under  the  name  of  the 
La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  was  opened  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Portage  in  1856,  reached  New  Lisbon  in  1857  and  La  Crosse 
the  next  year.  There  were  besides  some  other  less  important 
lines.  Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  railroads  were  built  that 
the  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  could 
claim  by  1858  that  within  the  past  two  years  that  city  had  be- 
come one  of  the  principal  railway  centers  in  the  West.^° 

Already  in  1853  immigration  had  greatly  increased.  The  total 
nnmber  of  immigrants  in  that  year  was  estimated  at  from  15,000 
to  30,000,  which  exceeded  that  of  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding."     In  1854.  15.000  Norwegians  and  Swedes  came  to 


"Report,  1858. 

"Report  of  the  Emigration  fslcl  Commissioner  for  1853.  Perhaps  much  of 
this  increase  was  due  to  the  estalilishment  of  the  Board.  According  to  other 
estimates  the  numher  was  from  40,000  to  80,000.  See  Report  of  Travelling 
Emlgrfrnt  Agent  for  1853. 
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Wisconsin.^^  During  three  months  of  the  early  fall  of  1855 
more  than  10,000  persons  with  their  teams,  stock,  etc.,  were 
said  to  have  crossed  the  Wisconsin  River  near  Portage  in  search 
of  lands.^^  In  1856  over  10,000  immigrants  arrived  in  New 
York  alone  on  their  way  to  settle  in  Wisconsin,^*  while  in 
1857  over  1,000  Norwegians  arrived  during  the  month  of  May 
and  20,000  more  were  expected  from  the  same  country  during 
that  year.  The  German  and  Irish  immigration  was  also  in  excess 
of  former  years.^^  There  was  also  much  moving  of  the  popula- 
tion already  settled  in  Wisconsin.  As  the  price  of  land  rose 
many  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  sell  out  at  a  profit 
and  went  farther  on  to  the  frontier  to  take  up  new  farms.^* 
There  was  an  exodus  of  the  early  Norwegian  settlers  from  Dane 
county  and  their  places  were  filled  by  "enterprising  eastern 
people  generally  more  wealthy  than  those  who  have  gone  to  make 
room  for  them."^^  This  occurred  at  the  very  time  when  the 
prairie  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  was  being  rap- 
idly settled. 

The  rush  for  land  was  imparalleled.  At  the  La  Crosse  land 
agency^^  the  entries  were  not  numerous  until  the  latter  part  of 
1853.  In  1854,  however,  the  entries  increased  so  as  to  become 
epidemic.  From  1853  to  June,  1856,  the  total  warrant  and  other 
entries  in  this  section  amounted  to  2,500,614  acres,  involving  an 
outlay  of  $3,098,317,  exclusive  of  preemptions.^^  The  rush  for 
land  at  the  opening  of  the  land  office  at  Stevens  Point  in  1852 
was  "imprecedented."-''  By  1856  almost  one-half  of  the  land 
in  the  district  had  been  sold.  From  July  5,  1853,  to  March  31, 
1857,  sales  at  this  office  aggregated  1,435,560  acres.  Not  one- 
twentieth  of  this  was  entered  for  lumbering,  but  by  1857  two- 
thirds  of  it  was  occupied  by  settlers  who  were  opening  farms.^^ 


1-  Tuttle,   History  of  Wisconsin.   187.5,   p.   397. 

"History  of  Columbia  County   (West.   Hist.  Co.,   ISSO).  p.   .500. 

"  Ritchie.  Wisconsin  and  Its  Resources,  1857,  p.  26. 

^'^  Ibid.,   173. 

•«  See  Report  of  the  Register   at   the   St.ite  Land   Office  at   Oshkos-h   for   18.52. 

"  Madison   Argus   anil   Democrat.   .Tune   34,    1854. 

"Opened  June  1.   1853.     Carr.  Sketch  of  La  Crosse.  1854.  p.   16. 

^^  History  of  La  Crosse  County  (West.  Hist.  Co.,  1881),  403-4. 

^oBillis,  History  of  Portage  County,  1876,  p.  10. 

"'  Governor's  Message  and  Accompanying  Documents,  1857,  3:  436,   446. 
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Additional  land  offices  were  opened  in  1857  at  Hudson  and  at 
Superior. ^^    As  the  unoccupied  lands  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
countrj'-  were  first  taken  up,  later  inn  migrants  passed  into  the 
vallej's  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  on  the  east  and  spread 
up  along  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west.^^    Besides  the  federal 
land  which  was   for  sale  at   a  minimum   of  $2.50  within   six 
miles  of  railroads  and  at  a  minimum  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  all 
other  lands,  there  were  put  on  sale  the  school  lands  of  the  state, 
the  swamp  lands  and  the  various  lands  granted  to  the  state  on 
behalf  of  certain  internal  improvements,  notably  those  granted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.^*  These 
latter  lands  were  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  $2.50  per  acre;^° 
a  large  part  was  actually  disposed  of  at  that  figure  in  return  for 
lahor.     Much  of  this  land  was  located  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  rivers  for  whose  improvement  they  were  granted  and  their 
occupation  was  hastened  by  the  construction  of  railroads  in  that 
vicinity.-*'    The  population  of  the  congressional  district  in  which 
these  lands  were  chiefly  located  was  said  to  have  increased  from 
116,000  in  1850  to  300,000  in  1856."    Even  the  pine  lands  re- 
sponded to  the  upward  movement  in  prices.    At  a  public  sale  of 
those  lands,   at  Menasha  in   1855,  several  tracts  were  sold   as 
high  as  $24.25  per  acre,  while  the  average  price  was  $8.00  per 
acre.^*    According  to  Ritehie,^^  the  amount  of  land  in  cultivation 
within  the  state  in  1857  was  double  that  of  1850,  while  he  as- 


22  Ritchie,  Wis.  and  Its  Resources,  167. 

^Ibid.,  26. 

2<  See   Hibbard.   Hifit.    of  Affiic.   hi  Dane  Co.,  91-104. 

^°  See  Tuttle,  Hist,  of  Wis.,  1875.  p.  274.  Also  see  S,pecial  Message  of  Gov- 
ernor Farwell  on  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Improvemejit.  Feb.  9.  1853.  Also  message 
of  Governor  Bari5to\^'  in  I'SSS  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  school,  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands. 

"  See  Report  of  Directors  of  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Improvement  Co.,  1859.  For 
Sketch  of  Fox  and  Wisconsin  River  Improvement  see  Wis.  Hi.i.  8oc.  Col.,  11: 
409-15  ;  t&!rt.,  Procerdinps.  1899.  pp.  186-94  ;  also  History  of  Colum'bia  County, 
pp.  448-53,  (West.  Hist.  Co.,)  1880;  also  Wisconsin  Legislative  Manual  for  1870; 
also  Report  of  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  H.  of  R.  No.  55,  37th  Congress, 
3d    session.    1863. 

*'  Rep.    of  Directors   of  Fox  and   Wis.    Imp.    Co..   1859. 

^Menasha  Advocate,  quoted   in   Wis.   Farmer  7:  346. 

^Resources  of  Wisconsin,  pp.  47,  111.  The  statement  as  to  the  Increase  In 
the  population  of  Dane  county  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  The  estimates  as 
to  the   increase   of    improved   land    are   within   the   truth. 
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serted  that  but  one-sixth  of  the  land  in  Dane  county  was  yet  set- 
tled, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  population  of  that  county 
had  trebled  since  1850.  The  population  of  Fond  du  Lac  county 
doubled  between  1850  and  1854.^*'  Milwaukee  increased  in  pop- 
ulation from  20,000  in  1850  to  32,000  in  1855  and  to  46,000  in 
1860.  Madison  increased  in  population  from  5,126  to  8,664  dur- 
in  the  year  1854^1855  ;3^  Janesville  from  5,000  in  1853  to  10,000 
in  1857,  and  La  Crosse  from  300  in  1853  to  12,000  in  1857. 

During  the  decade  1840  to  1850  the  increase  in  population  in 
the  whole  state  had  amounted  to  274,446,  or  886.9  per  cent. 
During  the  following  decade,  the  numerical  increase  was  the 
greatest  in  the  entire  history  of  the  state,  being  470,490  souls, 
an  increase  of  154.1  per  cent.  The  increase  in  improved  land 
for  the  decade  1850  to  1860  was,  however,  even  greater,  amount- 
ing to  258.3  per  cent.  Comparison  of  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  increase  in  improved  land  reveals  the  extensive  charac- 
ter of  the  settlement  during  the  decade.^^ 

The  effect  of  this  large  immigration  and  increase  of  popula- 
tion upon  the  prosperity  of  the  state  was  at  first  very  great,  and 
added  its  influence  to  the  other  favorable  circumstances.^^  The 
result  was  that  in  addition  to  the  legitimate  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  there  was  an  added  increment  that  represented 
mere  speculative  value.^*  Men  bought  land  to  merely  sell  again 
at  an  advance.     Sales  as  well  as  entries  were  enormous. ^^.  Towns 


'"  Mitchel.  Martin.  Hist,  of  Fond  du  Lnc  County,  18.54.  p.  24.  Probably  an 
exaggeration . 

^^  Hist,  of  Dane  County,   (West.   Hist.  Co.,   1880),  728. 

^-  Seventh  and  Eighth  Census.  Comparison  of  the  charts  representing  the 
movement  of  the  wheat  area  from  1849  to  1859  with  the  tables  in  the  Statistical 
Atlas  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  showing  the  density  of  population  In  Wisconsin 
at  those  periods,  reveals  to  what  an  extent  this  spread  of  population  was  a 
function  of  wheat  growing.    • 

*'  See  Report  of  Emigration  Commissioner  for  1853. 

"During  the  latter  part  of  18.57.  after  the  panic,  the  editor  of  the  Wis. 
Farmer  (l>:  411-12)  in  speaking  of  the  probability  of  falling  prices  for  labor, 
farm  stock,  manufactures  and  merchandise,  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
price  of  lands  would  follow  suit,  "especially  speculative,  unproductive  lands," 
which  included  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  lands  in  the  state. 

5'  See  Hibbard,  p.  195  for  table  of  land  sales  in  Dane  county.  The  sales  for 
1855  are  seen  to  have  been  more  than  twice  as  great  as  for  any  other  year 
for  which  figures  are  given.  The  average  price,  $9.68  per  acre,  is  really  quite 
high  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  was  much  land  just  being  taken  up  at 
that  time  in  the  county,   and   that  in  order  to  attain  so  high   an   average  con- 
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were  laid  out  on  paper  and  boomed  and  men  sat  down  to  wait 
until  the  sale  of  town  lots  at  an  increased  price  should  bring 
them  a  fortune. 

All  of  this  activity  spelled  ultimately  "wheat."  Man  and  na- 
ture seemed  to  combine  for  a  few  years  to  make  wheat  growing 
attractive  to  the  Wisconsin  farmer.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  tonnage  and  revenue  derived  by  the  railroads  for  export 
traffic  was  due  to  the  carriage  of  wheat.^*^  In  return  for  the 
golden  stream  of  wheat  was  received  a  golden  stream  of  money.^^ 
Those  who  had  settled  down  permanently  on  their  land  devoted 
it  largely  to  wheat  because  it  was  profitable.^^  Those  who  were 
merely  holding  for  a  rise  sowed  to  wheat  for  the  same  reason 
and  further  because  cropping  to  wheat  involved  no  outlay  of 
capital  for  permanent  improvements.  "Abundant  crops  and 
unexampled  prices"  is  the  way  in  which  the  year  1855  was 
characterized  in  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety.^^  Examples  of  unusual  yields  of  wheat  were  given*''  and 
the  Report,  in  general,  reflects  the  reaction  in  favor  of  raising 
wheat,  but  little  being  said  of  the  "necessity  of  crop  rotation," 


siderable  land  must  have  beea  sold  at  much  higher  figures.  See  ihid..  p.  196. 
Gregory  states  that  secondhand  land  could  be  obtained  at  prices  varying  from 
.fS  to  $30  per  acre,  according  to  improvements  made  and  the  distance  from 
market.  These  prices  did  not  apply  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cities. — Indua- 
trial  Resources   of   Wisconsirij   1853,    p.    310. 

2»  See  below  pp.  156-7. 

"  The  crop  of  1855  was  estimated  in  the  Wis.  Farmer  at  12,000,000  bushels, 
of  which  8.000,000  bushels  would  probably  go  to  foreign  buyers  for  $10,000,000. 
Improved  farm  machinery  had  made  this  possible.     8:  43. 

S3  "Prices  for  the  years  preceding  the  current  one   (1855)    ending  Aug.  31." 
Year  Wheat  Flour 

1848      $0.83  $4,501 

1849     80  4.25 

18.50     88  4.75 

1851     70  3.36 

1852     60  3.r 

1853     70  4.C 

1854     1-30  6.T 

"Prices  must  drop  from  20  per  cent  to  .30  per  cent  within  60  days.      . 

Farmers  may  prepare  to  sell  the  new  crop  at  $1.00  to  $1.25.  They  cannot  be 
in  better  business  in  this  state  certainly  than  raising  wheat  at  those  prices." — 
Wis.  Farmer,  7:  234-235.     This  amounted  to  a  wamhig  with  a  string  attached. 

"Two  good  seasons  have  made  Wisconsin  smile  like  a  young  Eden." — Prairie 
Farmer,  14:  133. 

"»  Report  for  1854,  '55,  '56,  '57,  p.  113. 

«  One  man  in  Dane  comity  harvested  45  bushels  per  acre  on  two  acres.  Ibid., 
114. 
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An  increased  acreage  was  sown  to  wheat  in  1856  so  that  in  spite 
of  drouth  which  poor  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil 
made  the  more  disastrous,  the  largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
state  up  to  that  time  was  raised."  The  wheat  produced  within 
the  counties  drained  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  railroad 
exceeded  in  1856  the  amount  produced  in  1855  by  50  per  cent.*^ 
The  price  of  wheat  showed  a  downward  tendency,  falling  as  low 
as  80  cents  at  the  close  of  navigation  in  1856/^  Nevertheless 
an  increased  acreage  was  again  sowed,  though  at  a  greatly  in- 
creased cost,**  and,  the  season  proving  favorable,  a  large  crop 
resulted.*^  An  attempt  to  market  the  surplus  in  the  fall  of 
1857  under  the  circumstances  of  the  panic  then  in  full  sway 
resulted  in  a  great  drop  in  the  price,  wheat  selling  in  Milwaukee 
at  the  beginning  of  1858  at  55  to  60  cents  per  bushel.**'  Ship- 
ments were  then  held  back  in  the  hope  of  better  prices,  but  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin,  on  account  of  their  previous  speculative 
operations  and  on  account  of  general  conditions,  were  not  in  a 
situation  to  hold  their  wheat  from  market  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  the  price  recovering  somewhat  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  crop  of  1858  would  not  be  an  average  one,*'^ 


41  '"Pile  staple  of  Wisconsin  Is  wheat.  ...  So  high  has  Wisconsin  spring 
wheat  stood  at  the  eastern  and  European  markets  that  our  merchants  have  been 
able  to  sell  for  8  or  10  cents  above  the  prices  for  Illinois  and  more  southern 
states.  This  fact  turned  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  raising  it  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  otner  grains ;  and  while  our  crop  of  wheat  since  1850  has  increased 
at  the  ratio  of  50  per  cent  per  annum,  the  crops  of  rye,  oats,  barley  and  corn 
have  remained  stationary  or  advanced  only  with  the  home  demand."  Rep.  of 
Mihcaukee  Board  of  Trade  for  1856,  p.  12.  (Rather  an  extreme  statement  as  to 
wheat  if  taken  literally.) 

"Report  for  1856.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  full  and  reliable  statistics  of 
the  production  of  wheat  in  Wisconsin  during  the  decade  1850-1860.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  state  before  1857  to  secure  such  data.  The  returns 
secured  for  that  year  and  for  the  year  previous  were  very  partial  and  incomplete 
(See  Rep.  of  Secretary  of  State,  1857,  pp.  93-94).  For  the  year  1858  the 
returns  are  more  com,plete.  It  may  be  said  that  the  statistics  gathered  by  the 
state  In  reference  to  farm  crops  are  in  general  untrustworthy,  even  up  to  the 
present  time. 

*-  Rep.  of  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade  for  1856,  supra. 

"  TUm.,  for  1858. 

*^  Tbid.,  estimated  at  14,000,000  bushels  by  Wis.  Farmer,  10:  51. 

«  See  Table  VIII. 

47  "The  wheat  crop  of  1858  is  generally  considered  one-third  less  than  1857." 
— Rep.  of  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1858.  See  also  Wis.  Farmer, 
1858,    p.    332. 
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receipts  poured  in  again  and  kept  the  price  at  a  low  point. 
Receipts  at  Mihvaulvee  for  1858  amounted  to  nearly  five  million 
bushels,  and  those  of  the  other  lake  ports  were  above  a  million 
bushels.'*^  Notwithstanding  the  short  crop  of  1858  and  the  low 
price,  there  seemed  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  raise  wheat  and  a 
further  increased  acreage  resulted.*^  If  farmers  were  hard 
pressed  financially,  that  was  a  good  reason  for  not  going  into  some- 
thing which  required  a  greater  outlay  of  capital  than  raising 
wheat.^*^  If  the  price  of  wheat  was  low,  there  remained  the 
memory  of  the  high  prices  and  good  times  of  a  short  time  before, 
and  hope  bade  them  believe  that  the  same  prosperity  might  come 
again.  They  were  not  without  warning,  however.  Low  prices 
and  short  crops  had  again  stirred  up  the  feeling  that  it  was 
unwise  to  depend  so  exclusively  on  wheat.  "Facts  should  ad- 
monish farmers  not  to  rely  too  implicitly  upon  the  wheat 
crop."^^  Again,  "Our  farmers  w^ould  be  wise  to  so  diversify 
their  operations  as  not  to  run  entirely  into  one  thing  and  that 
wheat.  "^-  In  regard  to  an  exhortation  to  farmers  to  grow 
more  wool,  the  Wisconsin  Farmer  continued,  "So  may  it  yet 
be,  ere  our  lands  are  exhausted  with  eternal  wheat  growing  and 
farmers  discouraged  because  they  cannot  get  rich  merely  doing 
one  and  that  too  often  a  foolish  thing.  "^'  The  reports  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  too,  assume  a  slightly  more  doubtful  tone 
and  in  the  report  for  1856  there  was  complaint  of  methods  of 


«  Rep.  oj  CJiamier  of  Com.  for  1858. 

*"  "Whi'e  sieculativo  property  has  IreeTi  sreatly  reduced  in  value,  thf  pro- 
ductive Industry  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  has  greatly  increased.  Many  have 
left  cities  and  villages  and  instead  of  dCipending  upon  the  rise  in  value  of  town 
lots  have  turnnd  their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  number  of 
acres  sown  to  wheat  much  exceeds  that  of  former  years." — Report  of  Directors 
of  Fox  nn(t  irfs'con.sin  Improvrment  Co.,  1859. 

■">  Wool  growing  was  declining  during  this  time,  caused,  according  to  some, 
hy  destruction  by  dogs.  {Wis.  Farmer,  lO:  362.)  This  merely  meant  that 
there  were  more  people  interested  in  dogs  than  in  sheep. 

»'  Wis.  Farmer,  lO:  475. 

^■^lUd.,    11:  71. 

^*rbid.,  396.  "Less  land  and  better  culture."  .  .  .  "It  must  cease  to 
be  the  policy  of  our  farmers  to  grasp  al;  the  land  they  can  pay  and  run  into 
debt  for.  scrape  it,  over  until  they  have  exhausted  it  of  its  fertility,  etc." 
— mn..    111. — "How    many    intend    to   grow   nothing   but   wheat?" 

"We  are  anxious  to  know  whether  the  wheat  mania  has  subsided,  or  whether 
the  recent  fair  prices  have  not  had  the  effect  to  seriously  aggravate  the  disease." 
—ima.,  115. 
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cultivation.^*  The  crop  of  1859  was  also  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  crop  of  1857. '^^  but  the  increased  acreage  resulted  in  an 
increased  total  yield  for  the  state.^*^ 

But  little  is  heard  of  other  crops.  They  continued  to  be  grown 
by  a  few,  but  there  was  little  further  tendency  toward  making 
them  relatively  more  important.  The  potato  crop  was  said  to 
be  growing  to  be  one  of  precarious  cultivation  on  account  of  the 
rot.  Reports  on  attempts  at  raising  flax  were  not  very  encourag- 
ing. There  was  complaint  of  lack  of  bams  for  dairying  and 
also  of  a  lack  of  green  feed.^'  Of  course  all  this  spells  indiffer- 
ence to  other  crops. 

During  the  decade  1849  to  1859  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  increased  from  100,485,944  bushels  to  173,104,- 
924  bushels.^*  During  the  same  time,  the  crop  of  Wisconsin  in- 
creased from  4.2S(i,131  bushels  to  15,657,458  bushels,  or  an  in- 
crease of  11,371,327  bushels.  The  increase  in  Wisconsin  was 
thus  15.  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.^^ 

A  comparison  of  the  charts*'^  representing  the  wheat  areas  for 
1849  and  1859  reveals  the  great  development  during  the  decade. 
Whereas  in  1849  but  a  trifling  amount  of  wheat  had  been  raised 
north  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  by  1859  a  number  of  the  counties 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  had  sprung  into  importance. 
There  had  likewise  been  greatly  increased  importance  in  wheat 
growing  in  every  other  part  of  the  state  except  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  portion.  This  increase  was  particularly  marked  in 
the  south  central  part  of  the  state.  Eock  county  which  ranked 
firet  in  importance  in   1849  showed,  apparently,  a  remarkable 


^*  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc.  1854,  '55,  '56,  '57,  p.  257;  also  p.  486.  Also 
ibi'L.   1S58-59.   p.   74. 

''=  This  must  be  kept  in   mind  when  us'ns  the  year  ISoO  as  a  standard. 

•™'ihp  ylelfl  given  in  the  census  of  1860  for  the  year  1859  was  15,657,458 
bushels. 

^T  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc.  1851,  p.  197;  1853,  pp.  51-3,  238,  255  ff;  1870, 
pp.  28-9. 

■"  ^^ee   Table    VI. 

■""  If  we  calculate  t^«  ISGO  when  Wiscon«-in  produced  perhaps  the  most  re- 
m.irkaMe  crop  of  wheat  ever  produced  in  the  state,  the  proportion  of  the  total 
increase  to  be  attributed  to  Wisconsin  is  over  30  per  cent.  The  crop  of  1860 
was.   however,   exceptional. 

"'  Sre    Fipriu'es    1    and    2. 
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stability  during  the  decade  since  in  1859  both  the  yield  per 
capita.''^  the  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land^-  and  con- 
sequently, the  index  of  importance  or  degree  of  specialization^^ 
remained  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  1849.  In  live  stock  and 
in  the  production  of  hay  the  same  stability  obtained,  and  almost 
the  same  stability  i'n  reference  to  "other  crops."®*  It  appears 
that  the  influences  favoring  wheat  growing  in  this  county  during 
the  decade  were  on  the  whole  just  about  counteracted  by  the 
operation  of  opposing  influences  so  as  to  leave  conditions  about 
imchanged.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  what  we  have  already 
seen  that  there  had  been  a  great  tendency  toward  wheat  growing 
in  Rock  county  about  the  middle  of  the  decade.®^  followed  by  a 
decline  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade,  and  that  stability  was 
the  net  result.       Relatively,  however.  Rock  county  as  well  as 


"'  See  Tab!e  I.  showing  the  per  oapit.T  yield  of  the  different  counties  at  the 
different    census  periods. 

"  See  Table  II,  showing  the  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land  for  each 
county  at  the  different  census  periods. 

^^  See  Table  III,  indicating  the  degree  of  specialization  or  importance  of 
each  county  in  wheat  at  the  different  census  periods.  This  index  of  importance 
is  obtained  by  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  product  obained  by  multiplying 
the  number  representing  the  yield  of  wheat  per  capita  in  each  county  by  the 
number  reprrsenting  the  yield  of  wheat  per  square  mile  of  improved  'and  in 
the  same  county.  In  this  way  importance  is  given  to  both  yield  per  capita  and 
yieia  per  square  mile  of  im,'.n'oved  land  in  estimating  the  actual  importance  of 
any  county  in  tlie  production  of  wheat.  (See  Ninth  Census  of  the  rnitcd  t^tates. 
3:  367-68.  ■)  If  dependence  were  placed  upon  the  per  capita  yield  alone,  the 
existence  of  a  large  city  within  a  county  wou^d  for  example  unduly  di^pvess  the 
importance  of  that  county.  This  can  be  corrected  in  part  by  making  the  yield 
as  estimated  according  to  the  amount  of  improved  land  in  the  county  a  factor 
in  the  result.  On  the  other  hand  the  yield  per  capita  exercises  a  modifying 
influence  on  the  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land.  The  yield  per  square 
mile  of  improved  land  rather  than  the  yield  per  square  mile  of  total  area  is 
chosen  as  a  factor  in  the  result,  as  being  more  significant  and  more  accurate. 

The  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  'and  is  not  worked  out  for  crops  other 
than  wheat ;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  both  factors  into  consideration 
in  respect  to  ofher  crops  it  should  be  noticed  that  a  proportional  relation  exists 
between  the  yield  of  wheat  per  capita  and  the  yield  of  wheat  per  square  mile 
of  improved,  land  on  the  one  hand  and  tlie  yield  of  any  other  crop  per  capita 
anfl  the  yield  of  that  crop  per  square  mi'e  of  improved  land  on  the  other  hand. 
That  is,  for  any  county  the  yield  of  wheat  per  capita  is  to  the  yield  of  wheat 
per  square  mile  of  improved  land  as  the  yield  per  capita  in  any  otlier  particu- 
lar crop  is  to  the  yield  per  square  mile  in  that  crop.  Three  terms  of  the  propor- 
tion are  thus  given  and.  the  fourth  term,  /.  e  .  the  yield  per  square  mile  for  any 
other  particular  crop,  can  easily  be  found. 

"*  See  Tables  XI-XXI. 

"'See  above  pp.  40-1.  note  9. 
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Walworth  and  Kenosha  counties,  had  declined  in  rank.  Eock 
declined  from  first  to  fifth  place,  Walworth  from  second  to 
eighth  place  and  Kenosha  from  third  to  seventeenth  place.  Ra- 
cine county  had  declined  from  tenth  place  to  thirty-second  place. 
All  of  these  counties,  except  Rock,  show  absolute  decline,  also,  in 
the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop.  This  decline  was  largely  in 
yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land  and  indicates  in  part 
that  improved  land  had  increased  faster  than  population.'^''  There 
was  slight  change  in  these  counties  also  in  respect  to  other  crops. 
The  tables  for  live  stock,**^  however,  show  an  important  increase 
in  that  industry.''*  Kenosha  showed  a  notable  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  cows,  an  indication  of  the  early  movement  to- 
ward dairying  in  that  county.  In  these  three  counties,  there- 
fore, stock  raising  was  increasing  at  the  expense  of  other  branches 
of  agriculture,  especially  at  the  expense  of  wheat  growing. 

jMarquette  county  showed  an  apparent  decrease  but  this  was  due 
to  the  setting  off  of  Green  Lake  county  from  that  county  during 
the  decade,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  deprive  the  former  county  of 
that  part  of  the  original  county  which  was  most  important  in 
wheat  growing.®"     Green  Lake  county  stood  first  in  1859  among 


**  This  may  be  stated  in  another  -vvay  by  saying  that  improved  harvesting 
machiDery  enaT5!ed  a  larger  acreage  to  be  sown  to  wheat  per  capita  and  there- 
fore a  larger  per  capita  yield  to  be  secured  than  would  ffave  otherwise  f)een  the 
case. 

"  See  Tables  XVII-XXI. 

"'  Tlie  increase  in  total  live  stock  appears  larger  than  is  really  the  case  since 
the  figures  falling  below  a  certain  standard  are  omitted  entirely  axid  thus  more 
were  omitted  in  1849  than  in  1859. 

^^  Chippewa  presents  a  similar  case,  having  lost  to  several  counties  newly 
formed.  The  marcelling  out  of  this  county  during  the  following  decades  as  well, 
makes  comparisons  for  it  at  the  various  census  periods  difficu't.  Brown  and 
Washington  present  somewhat  similar  cases.  The  srtatistics  for  Adams  and 
Sauk  counties  are  combined  for  1849.  though  apparently  representing  Adams 
county  alone.  This  fact  makes  comparisons  diflScult  in  those  two  counties 
for  the  censns  years  1849  and  1859.  The  various  counties  In  the  northern 
half  of  Wisconsin  have  since  1850  undergone  numerous  changes  In  ref- 
erence to  their  respective  boundaries.  Th's  makes  comparisons  between  those 
counties  difficult.  Close  study  of  these  changes,  however,  proves  that  they 
constitute  a  disturbing  element  to  a  ver.v  much  less  exent  than  at  first  appears. 
The  method  of  estimating  by  yield  per  capita  and  per  square  mile  of  improved 
land  rather  th'an  by  total  acreage  or  by  total  yield  avoids  the  essential  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation.  It  will  be  found,  too,  tbnt  the  clianses  pertain  almost 
entirely  to  those  counties  which  have  been  relatively  unimportant  in  the  growing 
of  wheat. 
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the  counties  that  had  increased  in  importance  in  the  growing  of 
wheat.  ^Marked  increase  Avas  also  shown  by  that  county  over 
Marquette  county  in  1849  in  respect  to  other  crops  and  in  respect 
to  live  stock.  It  would  thus  appear  that  this  county,  notwith- 
standing the  high  yield  in  respect  to  wheat,  was  not  so  special- 
ized in  the  culture  of  that  crop  as  might  at  first  appear,  but 
was  rather  an  extremely  productive  county  in  which  there  ap- 
peared at  an  early  date  very  considerable  diversity  in  agricul- 
ture.^" 

Dane,  Columbia,  and  Dodge  counties,  which  are  next  in  order 
of  importance,  may  be  grouped  together.  The  tendency  toward 
wheat  was  marked  in  each  of  these  three  counties.  The  first  and 
last  doubled  and  Columbia  more  than  doubled,  the  amount  ot 
wheat  produced  per  capita  in  1859  as  compared  with  1849,  while 
all  three  counties  also  increased  greatly  in  yield  per  square 
mile  of  improved  land.'^^  This  was  especially  marked  in  Dodge 
county.  Dane  and  Columbia  counties  increased  considerably 
in  the  production  of  corn  and  oats.'^-  while  Dodge  showed  little 
increase  in  that  respect.  Columbia  showed  a  small  increase  in 
the  number  of  milch  cows  per  capita  and  a  moderate  increase 
in  the  number  of  "other  cattle"  per  capita.  Further  than  a 
marked  decline  in  the  number  of  swine  per  capita  in  all  three 
counties,  there  was  no  noteworthy  change.  On  the  whole,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  tendency  toward  wheat  had  been  over- 
whelming during  the  decade  and  that  the  small  increase  in  other 
crops  and  other  pursuits  was  incidental  and  probablj^  confined 
in  a  large  measure  to  those  older  areas  which  in  1849  had  already 
reached  the  point  of  exhaustion  in  wheat  growing. 

The  northeastern  group  of  counties  showed  a  very  considerable 
increase,  in  general,  in  the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop.  This 
was  especially  true  in  respect  to  Fond  du  Lac^^  and  Kewaunee 


™  Reference  to  the  fisnres  for  this  connt.v  during  thp  following  docades  serves 
to   strengthen   this   presumption. 

■"  Prohably  due  in  part  to  greater  ferti'ity  of  the  new  land  which  had  been 
brought  into  cultivation  and  in  part  to  improved  harvesting  machinery. 

"=  These  crops  were  apparently  either  grown  for  the  market  or  as  incidental 
to  wheat   growing.      Note   the   decline   in   the  number  of  swine. 

'■'■  I'ond  du  T.ac  county  is  comparable  in  many  ways  with  Dane.  Dodge.  Oolnm- 
tiia.    and    (Jreen    Lake    counties. 
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counties.  The  latter  county  produced  a  considerable  yield  of 
rye  and  potatoes  as  well.  Stock  growing  was  unimportant. 
Fond  du  Lac  county  raised  considerable  oats,  and  had  increased 
moderately  in  number  of  sheep,  and  in  number  of  "other  cat- 
tle."^* In  the  remaining  counties  of  this  section  the  tendency 
toward  wheat  was  more  moderate.  Rye,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  barley,  to  a  less  extent,  were  competing  crops.  Stock 
growing  was  unimportant.  This  section  represents,  in  general, 
the  influence  of  the  forests  in  retarding  the  tendency  toward 
wheat. 

Jefferson  and  Waukesha  must  be  discussed  separately.  The 
former  county  doubled  its  population  and  more  than  quadrupled 
the  amount  of  improved  land  during  the  decade.  There  was, 
however,  considerable  apparent  loss  of  importance  in  wheat  grow- 
ing, and  only  a  small  per  capita  increase  in  other  crops  com- 
bined. It  is  thus  evident  that  the  loss  was  not  due  to  farming 
to  other  crops.  Neither  does  reference  to  the  table  for  live  stock 
show  importance  in  that  respect,  though  there  was  some  increase 
in  sheep  and  in  "other  cattle."  The  explanation  probably  lies 
in  the  great  increase  in  "improved  land,"  much  of  which  was 
likely  improved  only  in  name.  This  seems  the  more  probable 
because,  while  there  was  a  large  decline  in  the  yield  of  wheat 
per  square  mile  of  improved  land,  there  was  a  small  increase  in 
the  yield  per  capita.'^^  In  Waukesha  county  there  was  consider- 
able increase  in  importance  in  wheat  growing,  together  with  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  milch  cows.  Both  Jefferson  and  Wau- 
kesha counties  are  unlike  the  south  central  counties  in  that  they 
never  went  to  such  extremes  in  wheat  growing,  and  unlike  the 
other  southeastern  counties,  in  that  wheat  continued  to  increase 
in  importance  for  a  time.  In  Waukesha  county,  the  railroads 
probably  had  little  influence  upon  conditions  in  agriculture  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  had  always  had  a  market  close  at  hand 
in    Milwaukee.     Milwaukee    county    presents    a  similar    case. 


"  Increase   per   capita   is   always   meant,    not    absolute   increase. 
"  It  is  possible  that  the  wheat  crop  in  Jefferson  county  in  1859  suffered  more 
from   the  brought  than   neighboring  counties.  • 
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Though  raising  twice  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  in  1859  as  in 
1849,  the  relative  importance  of  the  crop  remained  unchanged/® 

The  southwestern  group  of  counties  showed  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop/'  except  in  the  ease 
of  Green  county  where  the  increase  was  only  moderate.  The 
absolute  importance  of  wheat  was  less,  however,  than  in  the 
south-central  group  of  counties.  This  is  explained  by  the  much 
greater  importance  of  corn  and  oats  in  the  southwestern  coun- 
ties. Reference  to  the  tables  for  live  stock  shows  why  Green 
county  failed  to  make  such  a  large  increase  in  wheat  as  the  other 
counties.  Stock  growing  had  obtained  a  much  better  start  there, 
while  the  character  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  especially  encour 
age  that  industry.  A  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  milch  cows  indicated  the  coming  importance  of  dairying.  The 
most  striking  increase,  however,  was  in  the  number  of  "other 
cattle,"  in  which  the  other  counties  of  the  group  shared.  Horses 
also  increased  considerably.  In  the  face  of  a  general  decline  in 
the  number  of  swdne  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  that  branch  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  held  its  own  in  this  section  during  the  decade. 
The  importance  of  the  corn  crop  of  course  constitutes  the  ex- 
planation. 

Buffalo,  St.  Croix,  Pierce,  La  Crosse,  Trempealeau,  Vernon, 
Crawford,  Pepin,  and  Polk  form  a  group  of  counties  along  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  first  five  attract  attention  at  once  by 
their  comparatively  high  rank,  and  all  of  them  by  the  fact  that 
not  one  of  them  was  important  in  wheat  growing  in  1849.  All 
were  unimportant  in  stock  raising  except  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  swine.'^^  Although  these  counties  were  less  important 
in  the  culture  of  wheat  than  the  south-central  group  of  counties, 
they  produced  about  the  same  amount  per  capita  of  other  crops. 
In  this  respect  they  are  analagous  to  the  southwestern  group. 
Corn,  oats  and  potatoes  were  the  other  crops  raised  besides  wheat. 


'^  TBe  city  of  Milwaukee  constitutes  a  disturbins  element  in  Milwaukee 
counfy,   tnrougliout  the  entire  perioii. 

"  Iowa  aiid  Lafayette  nnadruplea  the  per  capita  yie'd  of  wheat  during  the 
(Tecade.  Gram  a  little  less  than  trebled  the  per  capita  yield  during  the  same 
time.  In  general,  the  per  ca'iita  yield  of  the  other  crops  combinnd  just  about 
doubled.     These  counties  were  very  little  developed  in  1849. 

'"A^mounting  to  1.1  per  capita  in  Fiuffalo  county,  if  the  census  figures  can  be 
trusted.     Trempealeau  also  showed  a  considerable  number  of  "other  cattle." 
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These  counties  represent  a  ease  where  there  had  not  been  an 
outlet  to  a  market  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  wheat 
growing'  to  take  hold."'' 

The  remaining  important  counties  lie  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  state  and  may  be  treated  together.  Eau  Claire,  the  most 
important,  ranks  nineteenth  in  importance.  Only  Richland  and 
Adams  were  of  any  importance  in  wheat  growing  in  1849,  and 
these  in  but  a  small  way.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  these 
interior  counties  represented  the  tendency  toward  wheat  as  mod- 
ified by  forest  conditions  and  in  part  by  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  The  importance  of  wheat  was  relatively  low  in  com- 
parison with  other  crops,*"  the  apparently  rapid  tendency  toward 
wheat  in  some  cases  being  due,  as  in  Richland,  to  the  very  small 
absolute  importance  of  that  crop  in  1849.  Sauk  county,  so  far  as 
comparison  is  possible,  shows  similarity,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  the  other  interior  counties  and  to  Green  Lake,  Dane,  Columbia, 
and  Dodge  counties.  Within  this  entire  region  stock  raising  w^as 
almost  altogether  lacking. 

The  increase  in  the  per  capita  yield  for  the  state  as  a  whole 
was  from  14.03  to  20.18  bushels,  and  the  increase  per  square 
mile  of  improved  land  was  from  2.624  to  2,675  bushels.  The 
small  increase  in  the  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land 
means  a  low  yield  per  acre  and  points  in  connection  with  the  in- 
creased yield  per  capita,  to  heightened  extensivity  in  the  methods 
of  cultivation.  That  the  per  capita  yield  of  other  crops  com- 
bined increased  less  rapidly  than  wheat,  although  com,  oats 
and  potatoes  usually  yield  a  higher  number  of  bushels  per  acre 
than  wheat,  proves  that  the  acreage  did  not  increase  in  respect 
to  these  other  crops  at  the  expense  of  wheat.®^  The  small  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  hay*^  produced  together  with  the  very 


"  Buffalo  county  haifl  just  begun  to  export  wheat  a  short  time  before.  Kes- 
Sin.ser.  Hist,   of  Buffalo   County,   1887.   p.   368   ff. 

Polk  and  Pepin  were  comparatively  unimportant  as  yet.  It  will  be  r€fmem- 
bered  that  La  Crosse  had  l>een  reached  by  rail  only  in  1858.  and  Prairie  du 
Chien    'n    1857. 

"•  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  wheat  was  nevertheless  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant   single    crop. 

»>  The  per  capita  yield  of  wheat  increased  43.8  per  cent,  while  the  per  capita 
yierd    of   other  crops   comblnod    increased   but    .'52.6   per   cent. 

"The  Increase  was  from  .00  tons  per  capita  in  1849  to  1.10  tons  per  capita 
In  1859. 
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slight  increase  in  the  total  number  of  live  stock  per  capita** 
proves  that  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  improved  land  was 
turned  into  meadows  and  pastures.  Consequently  it  must  have 
been  devoted  largely  to  wheat-;  and  cheap  land,  dear  labor  and 
the  utilization  of  improved  harvesting  machinery  made  it  most 
profitable  to  cultivate  a  large  acreage  at  a  comparatively  low 
yield  per  acre. 

In  some  of  the  southeastern  counties  there  was  a  tendency 
toward  stock  raising  and  away  from  wheat,  but  in  the  state  as  a 
whole  there  was  an  increased  tendency  to  specialize  in  wheat. 
This  tendency  is  probably  concealed  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the 
wheat  crop  for  the  census  year  was  a  little  below  an  average 
crop.^^ 


^' The  increase  for  the  decade  was  from  1.40  to  1.50  per  capita,  chiefly  mi'.ch. 
cows,  "other  cattle"'  and  horses. 

**  See  above  p.  49.     If  we  calculate  the  per  capita  yield  for  some  of  the  more 

important  counties  for  the  crop  of  1860.  estimating  the  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion to  have  been  one-tenth  of  the  total  increase  for  the  decade,  and  compare 
the  figures  with  those  for  1859,  we  get  the  following  results  : 

Counties                                                                                                 1859  1860 

Columbia   42 . 3  5GM 

Dane    40.0  67.0 

Dodge 34 . 1  53.1 

Fond   du  Lac    36 . 1  50 . 2 

Green    26.8  31.1 

Green  Lake   43.6  67.3 

Jpfferson    13.7  29.2 

Kenosha     25 . 3  41.8 

Lafayette 22.5  33.8 

Marquette    5.2  JT.3 

Racine    14 . 5  43.5 

Rock 37.9  59 . 2 

Sauk     19.1  39.6 

Walworth     30 . 5  63 . 5 

Waukesha    21.7  46.3 

Uinnebago •' 18.9  32.1 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  DECADE  1860  to  1870 

In  the  first  year  of  this  decade  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  wheat  crop  iu  the  history  of  the  state  was  raised.^  It 
was  one  of  those  years  when  every  condition  was  favorable.  The 
crops  of  1856,  1858,  and  1859  had  in  consequence  of  unfavorable 
seasons  not  been  good.  The  net  result  was  that  available  fer- 
tility had  increased  faster  than  it  had  been  removed.  Under 
the  favorable  conditions  of  1860  the  soil  brought  forth  most 
bounteously. - 

The  price  of  wheat  was  moderately  high  in  1860  but  broke  so 
soon  as  the  heavy  crop  of  that  year  began  to  be  put  on  the 
market.^  Inadequate  facilities  for  transportation  resulted  in 
the  western  markets  being  clogged  with  wheat.  In  December, 
1860,  the  price  of  wheat  in  Milwaukee  went  as  low  as  63  and 
65  cents.*  These  prices  were  far  from  remunerative^  and  robbed 
the  farmers  of  their  anticipated  large  income  from  the  crop. 

The  crop  of  1861  was  not  so  large  as  that  of  1860,  but  the  acre- 
age was  said  to  have  been  little,  if  any,  short.''     The  price  con- 


^  Sop  above,  p.  50.  note  84  ;  see  also  Table  IV. 

^  "Tlip  year  1800  was  a  golden  year  in  the  hi^ory  of  Wisconsin,  with  a  yield 
of  over  127.000.000  iMishels  of  wheat."  Tranx.  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1861-68,  p. 
lis  ff.  Sep  ihUl ,  1800.  p.  45.  "The  wheat  crop  in  Sauk  county  is  estimated 
at  24  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  acreage  at  50  per  cent,  more  than  last  year. 
Shon'd  present  prices  continue,  this-  year's  wheat  crop  will  put  most  of  the 
farmers  firmly  on  their  fert.  free  them  from  debt  and  render  them  independent." 
The  avora.sre  the  year  before  had  been  12  bushels  per  acre  in  Sauk  county.  Wis. 
Farmer,  12:  297:  13:  33-5.  See  ihid.,  pp.  254.  290,  295,  314,  for  unusual 
yiplds  of  wheat.     See  also  ihid.  14:  1. 

3  See  Tablp  VIII. 

'  Rep.   of  Milwanl-ee  Chnmher  of  Com.  for  1860,  p.  21. 

^  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1861-68,  p.  84.  See,  however,  note  2  abore. 
Enough  of  the  crop  of  1860  must  have  been  sold  at  a  price  sufficiently  remun- 
erative to  induce  further  sowing  to  wheat. 

« The  estimate  in  Rpp.  of  Mihcaukee  Chamher  of  Com.  was  15.000.000  bushels. 
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tinued  low  but  in  spite  of  this  there  were  1,221,517  acres  sown 
to  wheat  in  1862.'  Low  prices  and  poor  crops  again  brought  out 
strictures  on  the  exclusive  reliance  upon  wheat:  "The  wheat 
crop,  unfortunately  the  sole  reliance  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
farmers,  has  been  m  some  parts  a  serious  failure  owing  to  bad 
management,  unfavorableness  of  weather  and  deficiency  of  work- 
ing force.  In  addition  to  the  low  price  for  grain,  the  farmer 
suffered  from  the  high  cost  of  what  he  had  to  buy. '  '*  Two  rem- 
edies were  suggested:  first,  increased  facilities  of  transportation 
from  the  lake  eastward,  and,  second,  certain  material  modifica- 
tions of  agricultural  practice.  Complaint  was  also  made  of  the 
"large  and  unLmited  proportion  of  the  market-price  of  grain, 
charged  for  carrying  it  from  the  interior  of  the  state  to  the  lake 
shore"  and  the  regulation  of  railroads  was  advocated.** 

In  1863  there  came  a  good  crop  and  higher  prices  once  more. 
The  next  year,  however,  on  account  of  the  drouth  and  the  chinch 
bugs,  the  wheat  crop  was  unusually  deficient.  The  chinch  bugs 
had  been  accumulating  for  several  years,  though  their  ravages 
had  not  heretofore  been  serious.  The  methods  of  cultivation  fol- 
lowed by  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  encouraged  the  multiplication 
of  the  insects.  Now  they  made  almost  a  clean  sweep  in  some 
parts  of  the  state,  and  continued  their  depredations  for  a  year 
or  two,  though  to  a  diminished  extent."  The  wheat  crop  of 
1865  was  a  good  average  crop  and  of  good  quality  and  war  prices 
ruled.     The  acreage  had  declined"  after  1864  but  in  response 


''Rep.  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  which  in  1862  for  the  first  time  undertook  the 
gatherins;'  of  statist Cs  each   ypfir   in    rcfcrpncc  to   farm   crops. 

8  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  8oc.,  1861-68,  pp.  99-100. 

» rbid. — "Wheat  growing  doesn't  pay.  The  experience  of  the  past  two  years 
has  probably  broiislit  over  many  convfrts  to  the  doctrine  that  wheat  growing 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon  excl'.isively  as  a  source  of  prosperity  among  farmers. 
Still  there  are  many  who  cling  to  it  as  the  safest  way  to  gain  a  livelihood, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  on  thp  brink  of  poverty  from  this  very  cause  :  this 
is  but  a  legitimate  result,  etc."  Tlien  follows  a  plea  for  diversified  farming. 
Vl'i.s.   Farmer.   15:    172.      llyift..   14:    (!1.    74.   282-8.S. 

'"  See  nibbard.  ff/.s-r.  of  Afjrio  in  Dane  Co.,  p.  131.  See  Bulletin  of  the  V. 
8.  Dept.  of  Agric.,  Diris.  of  Entomol.  No.  15,  for  history  of  the  ravages  of  the 
chinch  bug.  See  also  Second  An.  Rep.  of  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois,  143- 
144.  Al?o  Report  of  TI.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agric.  1887.  p.  56  for  later  rav- 
ages in  Wisconsin.  See  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc.  1876-77,  p.  140  fif ;  Ibid., 
1S61-GS,   p,   33.      See    ll'/s.    Farmer.   17:    7. 

"  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agric.  for  1865,  pp.  54,  59,  61.     See  Table  IV. 
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to  high  prices,  the  loss  was  largely  recovered  in  1866,  and,  as 
the  price  of  wheat  continued  to  mount  upward  in  1867,  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  acreage  in  that  year.  After  the  decline 
in  prices  again  in  1868,  there  was  a  corresponding  decline  in 
acreage.  The  crop  of  1866  when  almost  ready  to  harvest  suf- 
fered great  loss  from  heavy  rains,^-  though  the  total  yield 
equalled  the  yield  of  1865  on  account  of  the  increased  acreage. 
The  crops  of  1867  and  1868  seem  to  have  been  medium  to  aver- 
age crops,  though  the  total  yield  was  not  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  large  acreage.  The  quality  of  Wisconsin 
wheat  had  been  deteriorating  for  several  years,"  however,  and 
after  about  1868,  quotations  for  No.  1  spring  wheat  disappear 
from  the  Milwaukee  market.  The  farmer  thus  suffered  another 
diminution  of  his  profits  on  account  of  the  lowering  grade  of  his 
grain.  The  wheat  crop  in  Wisconsin  in  1869  was,  like  that  of 
the  remainder  of  the  country,  somewhat  above  the  average.  But 
falling  prices  again  intervened  to  keep  the  wheat  grower  from 
reaping  the  rewards  of  a  bounteous  yield.  There  was  a  similar 
decline  in  the  price  of  other  grains  which  prevented  turning  to 
other  crops.  Facilities  for  transportation  were  inadequate,  and 
freight  rates  remained  high,^*  though  the  movement  toward 
lower  prices  was  general  as  the  premium  on  gold  diminished. 
The  farmers  of  Wisconsin  participated  in  the  general  distress, 
and  the  situation  there  was  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  the  hop 
crop  and  by  the  ruin  consequent  to  the  break-down  of  that  in- 
dustry. 

The  wheat  farmer  of  Wisconsin  was  indeed  in  a  bad  way.  He 
had  staked  his  last  dollar  and  his  last  acre  on  wheat.  In  this 
game  of  chance,  good  crops  and  high  prices  alternated  with  poor 
crops  and  low  prices  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  him  to  keep  in 
the  game  and  pay  his  forfeits  in  the  hope  of  winning  once  again. 
Habit,  too,  kept  him  from  turning  to  other  means  of  livelihood. 
It  was  another  such  game  of  chance  that  attracted  the  attention 


"One-third  to  ono-lialf  of  llie  crop  was  dpstroyed  arcnrdin?  to  tho  pstimatp 
of  the  Milwaukee  Chamlver  of  OomnieiTe.  but  this  appears  to  he  an  extrav- 
agant ass'ertion. 

"Rep.   of   Milu-aukee    Chamber   of   Com.   for   ISfiS.    p.    19. 

"  See  Chapter  on  Relations  between  the  Wheat  Farmer  and  the  Common 
Carrier. 
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of  the  farmer  for  a  brief  period.  As  a  result  of  a  combination 
of  circumstances  including  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug,  fail- 
ure in  the  wheat  crop  and  particularly  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
hops,  the  first  real  episode  in  the  wheat  period  took  its  start.^^ 
The  cultivation  of  hops,  which  had  been  persisting  in  a  small 
way  for  some  years,  now  took  a  sudden  bound  and  spread  over 
portions  of  the  state  with  great  rapidity.  In  1864,  358,583 
pounds  were  produced,  almost  exclusively  in  Sauk  county.  In 
the  following  year  the  crop  amounted  to  829,377  pounds,  Sauk 
again  producing  63  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop.^'^  Under  the 
stimulus  of  high  price  the  industry  continued  to  spread  and 
increase  up  until  1868.  In  that  year  Sauk  county  had  one  acre 
of  improved  land  out  of  every  seven  and  one-half  acres  in  hops. 
For  a  time  the  crop  was  an  exceedingly  profitable  one  though 
expenses  of  production  were  high.  But  it  came  the  losing  turn 
again.  During"  1868  the  price  of  hops  dropped  as  low  as  it  had 
been  high  before  and  many  of  the  participants,  having  lost  all 
their  winnings  and  having  no  capital  to  start  in  a  new  business, 
went  back  to  the  game  of  wheat  again.  Wheat  quickly  recovered 
its  supremacy,  which  had  indeed  hardly  been  threatened  consid- 
ering the  state  as  a  whole.  There  was  less  disposition  than  ever 
to  make  new  ventures  and  it  is  probable  that  the  hop  craze  had 
more  effect  in  discourag  ng  the  efforts  toward  diversification 
than  it  had  toward  substituting  some  other  crop  for  wheat.^^ 
The  movement  toward  a  better  system  was  painfully  slow  and 
aroused  far  less  popular  enthusiasm  than  the  agitation  against 
railroads.  There  was  much  justice  in  the  movement  in  favor 
of  lower  rates  and  more  effective  control  of  railroads  by  the 
state ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  for  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  farmer's  situation,  he  w^as  either  to  blame  him- 
self or  else  the  blame  attaches  to  general  conditions.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  then  the  railroads  were  made  the  victim  of  unde- 
served hostility. 

"  Spe  Hibbard.  140-54  whero  so  sood  an  account  of  tlio  hop  craze  is  sriven 
for  the  entire  state  that  it  is  superfluous  to  take  it  up  here.  See  also  Trans, 
of  State  Aprio.    Soc,   1S61-68.   pp.   SCy-S. 

'•  .Teflferson  county  produced  97,772  pounds  and  Winnebago  county,  69,183 
pounds.  Thirteen  conntirs  produced  over  4.000  pounds  each  and  eighteen  over 
1,000   pounds  each. — Hep.   ,Src.    of  State  for    1805. 

"Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1861-68,  pp.  36,  299,  419-20;  1869,  pp.  17- 
18;  1.S70.  p.  i^.s.  [354] 
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On  account  of  the  inadequacy  and  unreliability  of  the  statis- 
tics,^^ it  is  difficult  to  accurately  determine  the  effect  of  the 
Civil  War  upon  the  wheat  growing  industry  in  Wisconsin. 
Further  dii^culty  arises  in  isolating  the  results  due  to  the  war 
from  those  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  changes  in  the  price  of 
wheat  and  the  depredations  of  the  ehiueh  bugs.  According  to 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
acreage  increased  from  1860  to  1863,  remained  about  constant 
in  186-1  and  fell  off  very  considerably  in  1865  though  still  re- 
maining at  a  higher  figure  in  the  latter  year  than  in  1860.^^ 
According  to  the  figures  furnished  in  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  however,  the  acreage  in  1864  was  slightly  less  than 
in  1860  while  a  large  decline  was  reported  for  1865.-*^ 

The  decline  in  acreage  in  1865  can,  however,  be  largely  ac- 
counted for  as  a  result  of  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug  during 
the  preceding  year,  when  the  average  yield  for  the  whole  state 
was  reduced  to  8.4  bushels  per  acre.-^  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  spring  of  1865  had 
considerable  effect  in  diminishing  the  acreage  sowed  to  that  crop 
in  that  year.--  It  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the 
acreage  cropped  to  wheat  was  in  general  manifested  in  a  slower 
increase  of  the  wheat  area  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case,  though  even  this  is  doubtful  in  view  of  the  higher  prices 
and  of  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  due  to  the  war. 
The  prevailing  current  opinion  of  the  time  was  also  to  the  effect 
that  the  war  had  little  effect  in  diminishing  the  area  sown  to 
wheat. -^    Up  to  December  31,  1864.  Wisconsin  furnished  75,000 


's  See  Trans,   of  State  Agric.  Soc,   1861-6S.   pp.   26-30. 

'"  See  Table  IV. 

•■">  1  bid. 

=1  See  Table  V. 

2-  See  Table  VII. 

"In  the  Oeneral  Report  (1868)  accompanying  the  Trans-,  of  State  Agric. 
Soc,  1861-1S68,  p.  25,  it  is  said  that  the  women  and  children,  led  by  the 
patriots  who  were  either  unable  or  were  not  needed  to  wield  the  weapons  of 
war.  had  "carried  forward  the  arts  of  peace  with  undiminished  results :"  see 
a!so  ihict.,  p.  84  (Report  for  18G1).  See  Ibid..  1887.  p.  "9.  See.  however. 
Tbid.,  1861-68,  p.  100  (Report  for  1862)  where  a  serious  failure  in  tlie 
wheat  crop  in  some  parts  of  the  state  was  attributed  in  part  to  a  partial  de- 
ficiency of  the  working  force  by  reason  of  the  large  numbers  of  farmers  who 
had  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  war. 
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men  for  the  federal  service,-*  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  this 
number  had  increased  to  91,379  men  or  one  man  for  every  nine 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state.^^  The  withdrawal  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  working  force  of  the  state  without  serious 
detriment  to  industry  was  due  in  part  to  the  remoteness  of  Wis- 
consin from  the  scene  of  conflict,  but  most  of  all  to  the  extra- 
ordinary introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  response  to 
the  higher  prices  for  wheat  and  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Even  by 
1860  the  use  of  improved  farm  machinery  had  increased  greatly 
and  it  was  estimated  in  that  year  that  the  farmers  of  the  state 
would  expend  not  less  than  $2,000,000  in  the  purchase  of  im- 
plements and  machinery  alone.-"  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  however,  the  movement  was  greatly  accelerated-'  and 
latent  ingenuity  was  awakened  to  bring  forth  numerous  inven- 
tions, while  capital  was  soon  diverted  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  improved  machinery  now  made  more  necessary  than  ever.^* 
In  1862  an  "unprecedented  quantity  of  reapers  and  mowers" 
were  sold  within  the  state,^^  and  the  movement  gathered  impetus 
with  the  progress  of  the  war.  Numberless  improvements  in  im- 
plements and  machinery  were  exhibited  at  the  state  fair  in  1864 
and  in  the  following  years.^°  Reapers  that  did  satisfactory  work 
were  constructed  by  a  man  named  Warner  of  Prairie  du  Sac, 
and  by  E.  W.  Skinner  of  Madison,  and  John  P.  Appleby  of 
Mazomanie  was  led  to  turn  his  attention,  while  performing  the 
duties  of  a  soldier,  to  the  problem  of  evolving  a  self-binding  at- 
tachment for  the  harvester,  until  he  finally  succeeded  in  perfect- 
ing the  famous  binding  attachment  which  bears  his  name.^^ 
The  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic  and  of  the  inventor  in  the  north- 


='  Quart.   Jowl.   Econom.,  20:   276. 

"  Wigcon.sin  State   Census   Report,   1S95.     Part   HI.,   p.   vi. 

='"  Wis.  Farmer,  13;  293-95.  Regret  was  expressed  that  fully  seven-eighths 
of  this  expenditure  would  be  made  outside  of  the  state,  including  from  000  to 
1,000  threshing  machines  at  $400  to  $475  each  from  Ohio  and  New  York,  and 
from   5.000  to   10,000  reapers  from  various   points   without   the   state. 

^■'Trails,   of  State  Agric.   Soc.,   1861-68.   p.    84    (Rep.   for   1861). 

^  See  Hibbard,  Hist,  of  Agric.  in  Dane  Co.,  p.  131  £f.  Also  Wis.  Farmer,  13: 
196. 

=»  Wfs.   Farmer,  14:   282-83. 

=0  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1861-68,  pp.  199,  220,  221.  257,  258,  288,  323- 
24. 

"  Hibbard,   supra. 
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em  workshop  in  the  creation  of  labor-saving  machinery  for  the 
farm  doubtless  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  successful  issue  of 
the  Avar  as  the  valor  of  the  soldier  in  the  northern  army.'''-  The 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  in  the  state  did  not,  how- 
ever, cease  with  the  war.  An  automatic  wire  grain  binder,  per- 
fected by  S.  D.  Carpenter  of  Madison,  received  special  notice  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1867,  as  dis- 
pensing with  the  services  of  five  field  hands  and  having  numer- 
ous useful  attachments.^^  George  Esterly,  the  inventor  of  the 
Esterly  "header"^*  had  directed  his  ingenuity  toward  the  per- 
fection of  the  Esterly  Seeder  and  Cultivator,  of  which  he  manu- 
factured in  1868  not  less  than  5.000  valued  at  $400,000.  During 
the  same  year,  the  J.  I.  Case  Company  at  Racine  was  marketing 
threshers,  horsepowers,  truck  wagons,  straw  stackers  and  other 
implements,  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000  annually  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Reapers  and  mowers  were  extensively  manu- 
factured at  Beloit,  Janesville,  Madison,  and  Whitewater,  while 
various  other  farm  implements  were  manufactured  at  the  latter 
place  as  well  as  at  Berlin  and  Horicon.^^  The  unfortunate  as- 
pect of  all  this  activity  in  the  introduction  of  improved  farm 
machinery  was  that  it  stimulated  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
soil  so  that  efi^orts  for  a  thorough  and  systematic  management 
were  relaxed  and,  in  many  portions  of  the  state,  exclusive  crop- 
ping to  wheat  with  its  ruinous  results  went  on  more  assiduously 
than  ever.^'' 

Examination  of  the  chart  representing  the  wheat  area  in  1869 
reveals  how  the  wheat  crop  continued  to  envelop  the  state. ^^ 
Toward  the  northeast  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
wheat  had  extended  its  sway  and  increased  its  hold.  In  the 
south-central  part  of  the  state,  too,  the  close  of  the  decade  found 


3=  See  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1861-68,  p.  38  ;  1887,  p.  .39.  Also  article 
in  the  Quart.  Jour.  Econ.,  SO:  258-78,  on  The  agricultural  development  of  the 
West  durivg  the  civil  war,  by  Emerson  D.  Fite. 

33  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1861-68,  p.   324. 

3*  See  above,  p.  82,  note  78. 

■•>^  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc.,  1861-68.  pp.   53.   54 

""IMd..  pp.  38-40.  See  also.  Kessinger.  L..  Hist,  of  Buffalo  Countij  (1887) 
p.  372.     See  below  Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  note  12. 

="  See   Figure  3. 
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wheat  apparently  more  completely  dominant  than  in  1859.  Only 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  had  wheat  begun  to  yield  its 
sway. 

The  river  counties,  St.  Croix,  Buffalo,  and  Trempealeau,  now 
held  first,  second  and  third  place,  respectively,  in  importance, 
having  displaced  the  south-central  group.  The  other  river  coun- 
ties, Pierce,  La  Crosse,  Vernon,  Pepin,  and  Crawford,  had  also 
increased  greatly  in  importance,  though  still  outranked  by  the 
south-central  counties,  and  by  others  of  the  forested  region.  St. 
Croix,  Buffalo,  Vernon,  Pepin  and  Crawford  showed  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  per  capita  yield  of  "other  crops"  combined 
but  not  comparable  to  the  increase  in  wheat.  Trempealeau,  Pierce, 
and  La  Crosse  on  the  other  hand  showed  actual  losses  in  the  per 
capita  yield  of  "other  crops"  taken  as  a  whole.  This  section 
illustrates  during  the  decade  the  extremest  tendency  toward 
specialization  in  wheat  in  the  history  of  the  industry  within  the 
state."'  St.  Croix,  Buffalo  and  Trempealeau  counties  showed  a  per- 
capita  yield  of  74.6,  51.0  and  48.1  bushels  respectively.  In  yield 
per  square  mile  of  improved  land,  the  four  river  counties,  Buf- 
falo, St.  Croix,  Trempealeau,  and  Pierce  stood  at  the  head  with 
6,131,  5.072.  4.869  and  4.790  bushels  respectively.  Tne  yield 
per  square  mile  in  these  counties  is  more  significant  as  there 
was  a  considerable  population  engaged  in  lumbering,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  total  population  without  adding  to  the  amount  of  im- 
proved land,  and  consequently  to  the  amount  of  wheat  raised. 

Oats  constituted  the  largest  item  in  "other  crops"  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  showed  important  gain  only  in  St.  Croix  and  Buffalo 
counties.  Potatoes  showed  a  marked  decline  since  1859.  On  the 
whole,  little  tendency  toward  stock  growing  was  apparent.  St. 
Croix  county  revealed  a  most  marked  absence  of  live  stock,  ex- 
cept in  reference  to  horses.^®  All  of  the  counties  of  this  section, 
except  St.  Croix  and  Polk,  reflected  in  a  moderate  way  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  sheep, — Vernon  showing  a  little  more  and  Trem- 


37  See  above,  p.  56,  however,  for  table  of  per  capita  yields  in  1860  in  Green 
Lake,  Dane,  Walworth,  and  Rock  counties.  The  year  1860,  however,  represents 
an  unusual  yield,   rather  than   extreme  specialization. 

*•  Significant  as  reflectinj^  the  extreme  specialization  in  tlie  growing  of  grain, 
especially   of  wheat. 
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pealeau  a  little  less  than  the  average  number  per  capita  for  the 
state  as  a  whole.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  number  of  swine, 
except  in  Crawford  county.  Buffalo  and  Trempealeau  counties 
showed  a  rather  important  increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows. 
Buffalo,  Crawford,  Pepin,  and  Vernon  showed  some  increase  in 
"other  cattle,"  the  increase  being  marked  in  the  case  of  Buf- 
falo. The  dominance  of  grain  farming  in  this  section  is  re- 
flected in  that  the  number  of  horses  was  in  general  a  little  above 
the  average  for  the  state.^^ 

The  south-central  group  of  counties  consisting  of  Dodge,  Co- 
lumbia. Dane,  and  Green  Lake  are  next  in  importance.  They 
had  increased  in  absolute  importance  in  wheat  growing,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  some  counties  of  the  previous  group,  and 
had  thus  been  displaced  in  rank.  Dodge,  however,  retained 
fourth  place.  Columbia  dropped  from  third  to  fifth  place,  and 
Dane*°  from  second  to  sixth  place.  Green  Lake  had  suffered  the 
greatest  relative  decline  of  all,  dropping  from  first  to  seventh 
place.  In  each  case,  these  counties  had  increased  more  rapidly 
in  the  per  capita  yield  of  other  crops  combined  than  in  that  of 
wheat,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  indicate  that  the  acreage 
devoted  to  those  crops  had  increased  faster  than  the  acreage 
devoted  to  w^heat. 

Green  Lake  county  had  made  quite  a  small  increase  in  per  capita 
yield  of  wheat  as  well  as  of  "other  crops. "*^  The  other  coun- 
ties shoAved  an  increase  in  per  capita  yield  of  wheat  amounting 
to  20  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  respect  to 
other  crops  of  40  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent.  There  was  no  net 
increase  of  milch  cows  in  the  section  as  a  whole,  though  Dane 
and  Dodge  showed  some  increase  in  this  respect.  The  number  of 
swine  had  declined  generally.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep  was,  however,  marked,  particularly  in  Columbia  and  Green 
Lake  counties.  There  was  a  net  loss  in  the  number  of  "other 
cattle."  while  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 


*»  In  general,  the  increase  in  live  stock  in  this  section  was  only  such  as  might 
be  expected   from    the   rroent   settlement   of   the   country. 

**  Dane  county  suffered  a  reduced  per  capita  yield  partly  on  account  of  the 
growth   of   Madison. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  thnt  Green  Lake  county  reached  the  maximum  of  wheat 
growing  a  little  earlier  than   the  other  counties  of  the  group. 
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horses/-  On  the  whole,  little  tendency  toward  a  more  diversi- 
fied agriculture  is  apparent  and  even  that  was  confined  to  the  in- 
crease in  "other  crops''*^  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep. 

Jowa  county  should  be  grouped  with  the  eouth-eeaitral 
counties  in  1869.  There  was  similar  increase  in  wheat  and  in 
other  crops.  The  increase  in  live  stock  was,  however,  much 
more  important.  The  increase  was  considerable  in  milch  cows, 
and  marked  in  "other  cattle"  and  in  horses.  Jefferson  county 
showed  considerable  increase  in  the  importance  of  wheat  during 
the  decade,  and  can,  perhaps,  be  included  with  the  other  south- 
central  counties :  but  there  was  a  stronger  tendency  toward  other 
crops,  the  per  capita  yield  having  doubled  during  the  decade.** 
The  movement  in  reference  to  stock  growing  was  entirely  com- 
parable to  that  in  the  other  south-central  counties. 

Waukesha  county  may  be  grouped  with  the  southern  counties, 
Rock,  Walworth,  Kenosha,  Racine,  Green,  Lafayette,  and  Grant, 
as  having  declined  both  absolutely  and  relatively  in  the  culture 
of  wheat  during  the  decade ;  but  the  decrease  was  slight  in  that 
coimty  and  in  Grant  count3\  The  increase  in  the  production  of 
"other  crops"  was  marked  in  this  section,  ranging  from  50  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent.  Potatoes,  corn  and  barley  showed  the  largest 
increase.  Oats  replaced  barley  in  the  southv\'estern  counties,  in  ra- 
pidity of  increase.  Except  in  Racine  county,  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  live  stock  per  capita.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  was  large,  especially  in  Kenosha  and 
Wahvorth  and  the  other  southeastern  counties.  Swine  increased 
to  a  moderate  extent,  especially  in  the  southwestern  counties. 
Except  in  Racine  county,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  horses."*^     In  the  southwestern  counties  there  was  an 


«  See   riibbard.   Hist,    of  Agric.   in    Dane  Co.,   ISO. 

"This  increase  was  larse'y  confined  to  corn,  potatoes  and  oats.  The  in- 
crease in  potatoes  is  most  significant.  The  increase  in  wheat  and  otlier  crops 
together  with  the  increase  in  live  stocli  seems  to  contradict  tlie  statement  of 
declining  productiveness  of  the  soil.  In  Dane  county  the  tobacco  crop  was  be- 
coming  important.   229. .568   pounds  being   produced   in   1869.      See   Tab'e   XXO. 

*•  Particularly  com  and  potatoes.  Jefferson  county  also  produced  14,055 
pounds  of  tobacco   in  1869.     See  Table  XXII. 

"■'■  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  increase  in  horses  was  entirely  in- 
cidental  to  grain   growing  as   appears  to  bo  the  case  in   other  sections. 
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important  increase  in  "other  cattle,"  in  which  Kenosha  county 
also  shared.*"  There  was  a  general  increase*^  in  the  number  of 
milch  cows,  Kenosha,  Lafayette,  and  Green  being  noteworthy  in 
this  respect.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  general  movement, 
however,  toward  dairying. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  section  there  was  a  strong  movement 
away  from  the  exclusive  culture  of  wheat,  but  a  movement  which 
as  yet  had  taken  no  special  direction.*^  Nevertheless,  wheat  re- 
mained in  general  the  most  important  single  crop  and  wheat 
growing  continued  to  be  the  most  important  single  pursuit;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  where  wheat  continues  to  be  raised 
to  the  extent  of  from  22  to  24  bushels  per  capita,  there  still  ex- 
ists considerable  specialization  in  respect  to  that  crop.  The  east- 
ern counties,  in  general,  showed  a  strong  tendency  toward  in- 
creased importance  in  wheat  growing.  Fond  du  Lac,  however, 
remained  almost  stationary  in  respect  to  wheat,  as  also  in  refer- 
ence to  "other  crops."  There  was  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheep,  but  other  live  stock  remained  stationary.  In 
fact.  Fond  du  Lac  county  showed  great  stability  in  every  respect 
during  the  decade.  Winnebago  county  is  entirely  comparable 
in  most  respects  to  Fond  du  Lac  county.  Kewaunee  county 
suffered  a  marked  decline  in  wheat  growing,  as  the  total 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  1869  was  less  than  in  1859, 
though  population  had  doubled  and  improved  land  more  than 
quadrupled.  With  the  exception  of  these  three  counties,  the 
eastern  counties  resemble  the  river  counties.  There  was  similar 
proportional  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  the  same 
indifference  to  "other  crops."  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
milch  cows  in  Calumet,  Ozaukee  and  Washington  counties  was 
comparable  to  that  in  Buffalo  and  Trempealeau  counties.  ' '  Other 
cattle"  and  horses  were  less  important  in  the  eastern  counties, 
while  sheep  were  more  numerous.  The  absolute  importance  of 
the  wheat  industry  was  much  smaller  in  the  eastern  counties. 


*«  Walworth    county    also    increased    to   some   extent   in    "other   cattle". 

*'  Racine  must   be  again    excepted. 

"  The  tobacco  crop  was  becoming  important  in  Rock  and  Walworth  covintiesj. 
The  former  county  produced  €'45,508  .pounds  in  1869  out  of  a  total  production 
of  960,813  pounds  for  the  entire  state.  Walworth  produced  46,136  pounds 
during  the   same   year.      (See   table   XXII>. 
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though  the  tendencj^  toward  wheat  was  quite  as  strong.  The 
land  was  being  sowed  to  wheat,  apparently,  as  fast  as  it  was 
cleared. 

We  find  a  diversity  of  movement  in  the  interior  counties.  Rich- 
land and  Sauk  showed  a  slight  loss  in  wheat,  probably  due  in 
part  to  the  cultivation  of  hops,  as  "other  crops"  increased  but 
slightly.  There  was  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep  in  both  counties  and  of  "other  cattle"  in  Richland 
county.*^  The  same  general  stability  appeared  in  the  case  of 
Waupaca  and  Waushara  counties,  and  the  increase  in  wheat 
was  slight.  Potatoes  were  comparatively  unimportant  as  yet, 
while  considerable  rye  was  raised  in  Waushara  county.  The  re- 
maining interior  counties  showed  considerable  gain  in  wheat,  the 
increase  being  most  marked  in  Monroe  and  Jackson.^*'  The  mod- 
erate increase  in  "other  crops"  in  the  counties  of  this  section, 
consisted  of  an  increase  in  oats  in  the  northern  counties,  and  of 
an  increase  in  potatoes  and  r^^e  in  the  southern  counties  of  the 
group.  ]\Iilch  cows  were  unimportant  except  in  ^Marquette 
county.  Sheep  had  increased  in  number  generally,  but  were 
especially  numerous  in  Adams,  Marquette,  and  Waushara  coun- 
ties. "Other  cattle"  were  important  in  Adams  and  Marquette 
coimties.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency  toward  wheat  was  general 
and  well  defined,  but  was  modified  by  the  cultivation  of  other 
crops  and  by  the  live  stock  industry  in  some  counties.  Lumber- 
ing was  an  important  industrv^  at  this  time  in  this  section-  and 
agriculture  was  slowly  increasing  in  importance  as  compared 
with  the  non-forested  region  to  the  south. 

To  summarize,  we  may  say  that  in  general  the  eastern  and  the 
river  counties  were  tending  strongly  to  wheat, — the  river  coun- 
ties being  far  more  important  in  the  culture  of  that  crop,  and 
near  their  maximum ;  while  the  eastern  counties  were  less  impor- 
tant but  destined  to  increase  in  the  future.  In  the  south-central 
portion  there  was  high  specialization  in  wheat,  but  evidence  of 
a  change  about  to  take  place.    The  situation  was  somewhat  simi- 


"  Swine  were  quite  numerous  in  both  counties. 

""Other  counties  showed  a  greater  proportional  Increase,  e.  o  ■  Marquette 
county.  During  the  decade  a  railroad  had  been  opened  through  Jackson  and 
partly  through  Monroe  and  Eau  Claire  counties.      (See  Figure  9.) 
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lar  in  the  central  counties,  though  wheat  was  of  far  less  abso- 
lute importance.  In  the  southern  counties  the  wheat  industry- 
maintained  considerable  importance,  but  had  declined  greatly. 
Stock  raising,  together  with  the  growing  of  corn,  barley  and  po- 
tatoes m  the  southeast,  and  of  com  and  oats  in  the  southwest 
was  taking  the  place  of  wheat.  The  most  noticeable  increase  in 
stock  growing  in  the  state  as  a  whole  was  in  sheep  and  horses, — 
the  number  of  sheep  having  increased  from  .40  to  1.00  per  cap- 
ita, and  the  nmuber  of  horses  having  increased  from  .15  to  .24 
per  capita.  Taking  the  state  a&  a  whole,  the  increase  in  swine, 
milch  cows  and  ' '  other  cattle ' '  was  slight.  Dairying  was  thus  of 
small  importance  as  yet,  except  in  a  few  counties  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.^^ 

There  was  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  oats  in  the  state 
as  a  whole.  The  increase  in  the  corn  crop  was  more  important. 
Potatoes  increased  from  4.9  bushels  to  6.3  bushels  per  capita. 
Barley  made  a  good  gain,  but  was  still  quite  unimportant.  The 
per  capita  yield  of  "other  crops"  combined  increased  about  37 
per  cent,  while  wheat  increased  from  20.18  bushels  to  24.28 
bushels,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.  This  would  indicate  that 
wheat  came  very  nearly  holding  its  o^\ti  in  the  state  as  a  whole, 
as  compared  with  other  crops. '^-  Improved  land  increased  57.5 
per  cent,  during  the  decade.  The  acreage  in  wheat  in  1859  was 
probably  about  1,000,000  acres.^^  The  estimated  acreage  for 
1869  was  1,568,627  acres,^*  a  considerable  decline  from  the  pre- 
vious two  years.  This  would  give  an  increase  in  acreage  amount- 
ing to  about  57  per  cent.,  thus  indicating  that  wheat  had  de- 
clined little  in  importance  and  strengthening  the  conclusion  de- 
rived from  comparing  the  increase  in  per  capita  yield  of  wheat 
and  the  similar  increase  in  respect  to  other  crops.  This  conclu- 
sion seems  also  to  agree  with  the  position  taken  in  the  Transac- 


^^  The  cultivation  of  flax  was  of  some  importance  in  Iowa  and  Kenosha  coun- 
ties. CEishth  Census).  Pulse  was  an  impoi-tant  crop  in  Manitowoc,  Afarathon, 
and  Sheboygan  counties.     (Tbid.) 

"  Equal  increase  in  acreas?  planted  to  wheat  and  to  "other  crops'"  combined 
ought   to   produce   double   the   increase   of  total   yield   in   the   latter    case. 

"  The  estimate  for  the  year  1860  contained  in  the  Rep.  of  Milivaukee  Cham- 
ber  of  Com.   for  that  year,   was   1.062.097. 

M  Rep.  of  U.  8.  Dep.  of  Agric.  for  1869.  p.  30. 
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tions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1868,  that  while  the 
"old  rule  of  wheat,  wheat,  wheat"  seemed  to  be  giving  away  at 
that  time  to  a  more  rational  practice,  yet  that  during  "all  the 
past  years  since  1860"  wheat  had  scarcely  lost  prestige  with  the 
fanners,  who  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  essential  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  hoed  crops,  the  increase  of  mechanical  facil- 
ities for  harvesting  and  a  steady  increase  in  price  had  cultivated 
it  with  even  more  than  former  zeal  and  energy.^^ 


^'^Rep.  for  1861-68   p.   33. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  DECADE  1870  to  1880 

The  decade  1870-1880  opens  with  depression  in  the  wheat  in- 
dustry in  Wisconsin/  and  with  strained  relations  between  the 
farmers  and  the  railroads.-  Between  these  two  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances there  was  a  significant  connection.  Would  the  farmers 
be  able  to  force  such  an  increase  in  facilities  of  transportation 
and  decrease  in  freight  rates  as  would  enable  them  to  market 
their  wheat  with  profit,  or  would  they  be  compelled  to  substi- 
tute other  farm  pursuits,  in  which  transportation  played  a  minor 
part,  in  the  place  of  wheat  growing?  Facilities  of  transportation 
increased  greatly  during  the  decade  and  rates  declined,  though 
not  equitably.^  But  these  advantages  were  shared  by  the  re- 
gions farther  west*  and  competition  thus  robbed  the  wheat  grow- 


^  In  an  article  by  W.  D.  Hoard  in  The  Tenth  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Wis.  Dairy- 
men's Assoc,  p.  G3  ff.,  the  statement  is  made  that  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
had  fallen  off  fully  fifty  per  cent,  from  1850  to  1870  (probably  an  exagger- 
ntion^  on  account  of  wasteful  methods  of  agriculture  ;  that  the  price,  too,  was 
fast  Ves'sening  at  the  latter  period,  while  habits  of  extravagance  had  been  en- 
gendered by  the  war,  and  that  there  thus  resulted  a  general  awakening  to  the 
fnct  tl.at  an  increasing  rather  than  a  declining  revenue  must  be  had  on  the 
farm . 

See  also  Farmers'  Inst.  Bulletin.,  Wis.  No.  2,  p.  196.  Also  Sparta  Herald, 
May  4.  11,  and  18,  1869.  See  Jefferson  Banner,  Aug.  4,  1869 ;  July  13  and 
Aug.  24,  1870.  See  Historical  Atlas  of  Wisconsin,  p.  161, — Snyder,  Van  Vechten 
and  Co.  :  1878.  For  a  description  of  conditions  in  the  various  counties  of  the 
state  at  the  beginning  of  th's  docnrte.  see  Traim.  of  State  Ar/iic  Sor..  1870.  p. 
.37.5   ff. 

=  See  Madison  Democrat,  May  .'?1,  1869:  Aug.  18,  1869.  Trans,  of  State 
Agric.    Soc.   1809,   pp.   81.   82.    ir,S   ff. 

3  See   below   pp.   147-96. 

♦  See  Northwestern  Miller,  Apr.  18,  1879  for  an  article  on  The  New  North- 
treat,  where  reference  is  mad^  to  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  pouring 
into  western  Minnesota  and  eastern  Dakota  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of  rail- 
roaxJ  facilities  into  those  rpgions.  See  Ihid  .  Nov.  29.  1878.  See  Trans,  of 
State  Agric.  Soc.  1878-79.  p.  21.S  ff :  1881-82.  p.  181  ;  Rep.  of  the  Industrial 
Commission.  lO:  .S7,  86,  180,  188,  266,  366,  84.3,  et  al.  (1900).  See  J.  L. 
Coulter.  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Red  River  Valley  (in  course  of  prepara- 
tion  as   a  doctor's  thesis.  University  of  Wisconsin). 
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ers  of  Wisconsin  of  the  expected  benefits.  In  the  meantime  the 
more  enterprising  farmers  had  turned  their  attention  from  wheat 
growing  to  other  pursuits  which  promised  according  to  their  no- 
tion a  larger  and  more  certain  revenue.  Great  but  not  insur- 
mountable difficulties  were  encountered.  Slowly  but  surely  a  new 
order  of  things  began  to  prevail  and  by  the  close  of  the  decade 
the  agriculture  of  many  portions  of  the  state  was  transformed.® 
It  is  thus  within  the  decade  1870-1880  that  wheat  growing  suf- 
fered its  first  serious  decline  in  the  state  as  a  whole;  and,  no 
longer  offering  exceptional  advantages,  gave  way  to  farm  pur- 
suits in  which  peculiar  advantages  were  afforded  on  account  of 
natural  and  social  reasons. 

The  wheat  crops  of  the  years  1870  and  1871  were  below  the 
average  on  account  of  rust,  drought  and  the  ravages  of  insects. 
The  crop  of  1872  was,  however,  a  full  average  crop,  and  that 
of  the  year  1873  was  a  bumper  crop.  Prices  were  fairly  good, 
but  advantage  was  taken  of  the  heavy  movement  of  traffic  to 
push  up  the  rates  of  freight,  until  the  farmer  complained  that 
it  cost  him  all  his  wheat  was  worth  to  get  it  to  market.  During 
1874,  75  and  76,  the  chinch  bugs  again  ravaged  the  wheat 
fields  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  state.  The  north- 
em  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state  were  exempt  from  the  pest  and 
there  good  crops  were  secured.^  The  crop  of  1877  was  again 
a  good  one,  of  large  yield  and  good  quality,  and  on  account  of 
the  war  between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  the  foreign  demand  was 
good  and  prices  were  better  than  for  several  years.  This  was 
suffic'ent  to  encourage  the  wheat  growers  again  and  an  increased 
acreage  was  sowed  in  1878.'^  Unfavorable  weather  conditions 
greatly  injured  the  crop  when  near  being  matured,  and  as  there 
was  an  immense  crop  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,*  the  price 


!>  See  hclow  pp.  80-1.  See  Trans,  of  S;tate  Agric.  Soc,  1875-76,  p.  374  S ; 
1877-78.  p.  100  ff;  1888.  p.  180.  Also  Second  Ann.  Rep.,  Wis.  Dairi/men's  As- 
soc, pp.  0-12.  Ibid.,  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.,  p.  29.  Also  Trans.  Northern  Wis. 
Afiric.   and  Mechanics  Assoc.,  1880-81,   pp.    68-70. 

«  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1874-75.  pp.  2.^.  l.'?3-.'?5 :  1875-76.  pp.  2.*^.  328 ; 
1876-77,    pp.    140-44.     See   Rep.    of   Milwaukee  Cham'brr  of   Com.   for   1877. 

'See  Table  TV.  See  Tran.'t.  of  State  Aflric.  Soc,  1876-77.  p.  227  ff:  1877-78. 
pp.   41-2  ;    1878-79,   p.   1. 

"  See   Table   VT. 
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declined,  so  that  the  unfortunate  Avheat  grower  in  Wiscon- 
sin lost,  both  coming  and  going.  The  crop  of  1879  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  average  crop  as  far  as  total  yield  was  concerned, 
but  the  yield  per  acre  had  been  declining  and  the  average  for 
the  state  was  low." 

The  relation  of  the  facts  concerning  the  wheat  crops  of  the 
decade  is  thus  painfully  similar  to  that  of  previous  decades. 
There  was  the  same  alternation  of  short  crops,  average  crops  and 
bumper  crops;  the  same  story  of  drouth,  of  rust,  of  insect  rav- 
ages. There  were  the  same  assertions  of  declining  yield  and  the 
same  statement  of  high  yields.  There  was  much  condemnation 
of  exclusive  cropping  to  wheat  and  an  occasional  acknowledg- 
ment that  it  was  still  the  staple  of  the  state  and  likely  to  so  con- 
tinue so  long  as  there  was  so  much  money  in  it.  There  was  the 
same  old  complaint  about  the  extortions  of  the  railroads,  though 
competition  was  so  keen  in  1879  that  in  some  places  wheat  was 
carried  for  nothing.^^ 

These  apparently  contradictors^  assertions  are  probably  all  true 
if  said  of  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time.  Conditions 
varied  so  much  in  different  parts  of  the  state  even  during  the 
same  year  that  general  statements  can  hardly  be  made  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Inspection  of  the  wheat  chart  for  1879  and  comparison  with 
that  of  1869^^  show  the  partial  withdrawal  of  the  wheat  indus- 
try from  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  state.  The 
wheat  area  in  Wisconsin  had  divided  into  two  parts,  which  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  following  two  decades  was  to  diminish  and 
leave  as  remnants  on  the  eastern  and  western  borders.  For  the 
present,  though,  there  had  been  further  extension  in  the  ex- 
treme northeast,  and  in  the  far  northwest,  and  wheat  had  in- 


»  See   Table   V. 

">  Hist,  of  Fond  du  Lae  County  (West  Hirt.  Co..  1880),  p.  694.  For  failure 
in  wheat  culture  see  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1871,  p.  241 ;  1874-75,  pp.  23, 
141,  375  :  1875-76,  pp.  305,  343,  377  ;  1877-78,  p.  101 ;  1878-79.  p.  1.  See  also 
Ibid..  1S70.  p.  11  ff.  and  1872-73.  p.  159.  For  view  that  wheat  is  the  "srreat 
staple"  and  must  so  continue,  see  Fbid.,  1872-73,  p.  388;  1873,  crop  summary; 
187.5-6,  p.  3.^6.  For  complaint  of  inadequate  facilities  of  transportation  and 
hifrh  freights,  see  Ihid.,  1872-73.  p.  159;  1873-74,  pp.  55,  93.  174,  196.  233, 
'297.   429-35  :   1875-76,   pp.  73,   377. 

"  See  Figunes  3  and  4. 
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creased  in  importance  around  Green  Bay,  and  in  Polk,  Barron, 
and  Burnett  counties.    By  referring  to  Table  III,  it  is  seen  that 
the  numerical  index  of  specialization  is  smaller  than  in  1869 
in  the  case  of  every  order  of  rank  from  the  first  to  the  last  place. 
By  reference  to  Table  IV,  however,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  case 
of  particular  counties  wheat  was  more  important  than  in  1869. 
The  river  counties,  St.  Croix,  Buffalo  and  Pierce,  held  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  places  respectively,  with  Trempealeau  fifth,  Polk 
eighth  and  Pepin  eleventh.     That  section  thus  maintained  its 
dominance  in  wheat  growing.     St.  Croix,  Buffalo,  Trempealeau 
counties,  together  with  the  other  older  river  counties,  had,  how- 
ever, decreased  considerably  in  absolute  importance,  while  the 
newer  counties,  Pierce,  Polk  and  Pepin,  had  increased.     Still, 
all  the  counties  of  this  group  uniformly  showed  a  moderate  gain 
in  "other  crops,"  though  to  a  greatly  varying  extent.     Buffalo 
and  St.  Croix  showed  but  small  increase  in  this  respect,  while 
Pierce  and  especially  Trempealeau  showed  considerable  gain.     In 
Vernon  and  Crawford  counties  the  gain  in  "other  crops"  was 
large.     Generally  speaking,  this  gain  in  "other  crops"  repre- 
sented decline  in  wheat  growing.     Inspection  of  the  tables  for 
' '  other  crops ' '  shows  that  the  increase  was  pretty  well  distributed 
among  all  the  different  crops.     This  indicates  that  the  farmers 
of  this  section,  finding  the  growing  of  wheat  less  profitable  than 
formerly,  were  casting  about  for  a  substitute  crop,  without  hav- 
ing decided  on  any  particular  crop  as  yet.    Further  increase  in 
the  number  of  milch  cows  in  Buffalo,  Crawford,  Trempealeau  and 
Vernon  counties  shows  how  some  farmers  were  solving  the  prob- 
lem.   Crawford  and  Vernon  counties  particularly  reflect  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  the  number  of  swine.     Sheep  had  scarcely  held 
their  own  during  the  decade.    "Other  cattle"  had  increased  most 
of  all.     Buffalo  and  Pepin  showed  a  moderate  decline  in  this 
respect,  while  in  Crawford.  Pierce  and  Trempealeau  counties  the 
increase  was  marked.    There  was  a  general  increase  in  the  num- 
ber  of  horses,    which   was   marked    in   Vernon    and   Crawford 
counties.^^    So  far,  then,  as  there  was  a  change  from  wheat  cul- 


■'^  It   would   appear   that   the   increase   in  horses   is   too   marked   to  be   consid- 
ered as   merely   incidental   to  grain   growing. 
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ture  to  the  live  stock  industry  in  this  section,  it  was  in  general 
in  the  direction  of  "other  cattle"  and  horses,  though  dairying 
was  increasing  in  a  few  counties  in  an  important  way.  Wheat 
remained,  however,  by  far  the  most  important  single  crop  and 
its  cultivation  the  most  important  pursuit. 

When  we  turn  to  the  south-central  group  of  counties  we  find 
a  very  striking  decline  in  wheat  growing.^^  Dodge  countj^  pre- 
sented a  partial  exception  to  this  statement,  having  declined 
only  from  fourth  to  seventh  place,  while  Green  Lake  held  sev- 
enteenth place,  Columbia,  twenty-sixth,  and  Dane,  thirty-seventh 
place.  Jefferson  retained  thirty-third  place,  though  showing 
an  absolute  decline  in  importance.  All  these  counties  showed 
large  gain  in  other  crops.  Inspection  of  the  separate  tables  for 
other  crops  proves  that  this  increase  was  especially  in  corn,  oats 
and  barley, — the  latter  crop  showing  the  most  noteworthy  in- 
crease.^* 

Turning  to  the  tables  for  live  stock,  we  find  here  a  notice- 
able increase.  Foremost  in  significance  if  not  in  actual  num- 
bers was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows.  This  in- 
crease was  marked  in  Jefferson  county.  This  tendency  repre- 
sented the  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  section  and  was 
really  the  index  of  the  displacement  of  wheat,  as  corn  and  oats 
are  crops  largely  supplementary  to  dairying.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  swine,  however,  and  this 
helps  to  account  for  the  increasing  amount  of  corn  grown.  Sheep 
showed  considerable  increase  in  Columbia  and  Green  Lake  coun- 
ties. "Other  cattle"  had  in  general  almost  doubled  in  impor- 
tance, while  horses  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  general  gain. 
By  referring  again  to  Table  III,  it  is  seen  that  the  decline  in 
wheat  growing  was  much  more  marked  in  Dane  than  in  the  other 
counties  of  this  group.  This  is  explained  by  the  marked  in- 
crease in  the  tobacco  crop  in  Dane  county,  that  county  produc- 
ing 5.371,242  pounds  in  1879  or  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  crop  of  the  state  for  that  year.  Jefferson  also  produced 
a  considerable  amount  of  tobacco.^^ 


"  See  Figure  4. 

'*  In  Columbia  and  Green  Lake  counties,  rye  showed  a  similar  decrease. 

"See  Table  XXII.     See  Hibbard,   Hist,   of  Agric.  in   Dane   Go..   155-75. 
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We  may  sum  up  the  facts  in  reference  to  this  section  by  say- 
ing that  there  had  been  a  great  decline  in  wheat  growing  and 
that  general  farming  had  taken  its  place  preparatory  to  the  more 
specialized  industry  of  dairying,  which  showed  a  most  signfiicant, 
but  as  yet,  not  striking  growth.  In  Dane  county,  the  tobacco 
crop  had  to  an  important  extent  added  to  the  general  displace- 
ment of  wheat. 

The  eastern  and  northeastern  counties  showed  uniform  in- 
crease in  the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop,  except  Calumet, 
Sheboygan  and  Winnebago  coiuities,  which  had  suffered  a  mod- 
erate decline.  The  continued  influence  of  the  forest  environment 
in  causing  a  more  gradual  and  more  prolonged  development  of 
the  wheat  industry  was  the  most  characteristic  feature.  Other 
crops  had  increased  as  well  as  wheat, — had,  in  fact,  almost 
doubled  in  per  capita  yield  in  the  three  counties  in  which  wheat 
had  declined.^®  One  gets  the  impression  in  respect  to  this  section 
that  wheat  had  never  been  the  one  overwhelming  crop.  It  re- 
mained, however,  by  far  the  most  important  single  crop.  Barley 
was  the  only  other  crop  showing  noteworthy  increase,  though 
small  in  absolute  importance  as  yet. 

The  small  though,  in  general,  increasing  importance  of  the 
live  stock  industry  in  this  section  was  characteristic,  though 
Calumet,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Washington  eonnties  pre.seiit  a  par- 
tial exception  to  this  statement.  The  most  general  increase  in 
live  stock  was  in  milch  cows  and  in  "other  cattle."  In  Calu- 
met, Ozaukee,  Sheboygan,  and  Washington  counties  the  increase 
in  milch  cows  was  noteworthy.  Fond  du  Lac,  Kewaunee,  and 
Manitowoc  counties  also  showed  some  gain  in  milch  cows.  ' '  Other 
cattle"  showed  the  most  general  increase.  Sheep  had  remained 
about  stationary.  There  had  been  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
number  of  horses  in  most  of  the  counties  of  this  section.  In 
Calumet,  Ozaukee.  Sheboygan,  and  Washington  counties  this 
increase  was  important. 

The  general  tendency  away  from  the  wheat  crop  in  the  state  as 
a  whole  was  in  this  section  reflected  rather  in  its  more  slowly 
increasing  importance.    LTndoubtedly  the  large  home  market  for 


'"  Outagamie  also  had  a  Httle  more  than  doubled  "other  crops.' 
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bread-stuffs  and  the  importance  of  the  milling  industry  in  this 
section  had  contributed  to  the  stability  of  the  wheat  industry.^^ 

The  southern  tier  of  counties  had  almost  abandoned  wheat 
growing.  Iowa  and  Walworth  constitute  partial  exceptions,  the 
decline  there  being  comparable  to  that  of  the  south-central 
group.  In  Kock,  Kenosha,  Green,  Lafayette,  and  Grant  (to  a 
less  extent),  the  decline  in  wheat  growing  was  excessive.  The 
ravages  of  the  chinch  bug  had  been  an  important  factor  in  this 
displacement  of  wheat. 

What  had  taken  the  place  of  wheat  in  this  group?  "Other 
crops"  combined  show  a  marked  increase,  amounting  to  from  60 
per  cent,  to  100  per  cent  This  increase  was  most  marked  in 
com,  which  had  increased  about  100  per  cent,  in  most  of  the 
counties.  Oats  showed  the  next  largest  increase, — from  50  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent.  Potatoes  had  declined,  while  Rock  and 
Walworth  counties  showed  important  increase  in  the  amount  of 
barley  raised.  In  Rock  county,  tobacco  had  displaced  wheat  to 
an  extent  comparable  to  that  already  noticed  in  reference  to 
Dane  county,  though  the  increase  in  the  tobacco  crop  was  a  little 
less  marked.  Several  of  the  other  counties  of  this  group  had  also 
turned  to  tobacco,  though  in  a  much  less  important  degree. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  examine  the  tables  for  live  stock,  how- 
ever, that  we  get  a  full  comprehension  of  the  great  change 
in  agriculture  in  the  southern  counties  during  the  decade. 
Milch  cows  had  increased  to  a  striking  extent, — especially 
in  Green,  Iowa,  Lafayette,  Rock,  and  Walworth  counties. 
Green  county^*  now  held  first  place  among  the  counties  of 
the  state  both  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  in  the 
rapidity  of  increase  during  the  decade.^"  The  increase  in  "otlier 
cattle,"  in  swine,  and  in  horses,  together  with  a  moderate  in- 


'■  S?e  below  p.    lO.o. 

"  "The  worn-out  wheat  fields  of  Green  county  are  beinsi  refertilized  by  the 
thousands  of  cows  which  find  pasture  where  poor  crops  of  grrain  and  bis  crops 
of  chinch  hugs  used  to  flourish,  and  the  whole  community  saved  from  distress 
the  past  year  by  the  ffreat  change  in  husbandry."  Quoted  from  the  Monroe 
Sentinel  in  the  Seventh  Ami    Rep.  of  the  Wis.  Dairymen's  Assoc. .  125. 

"  Here  natural  and  social  factors  combined  in  an  especial  way  to  favor 
dairying,  and  it  is  proof  of  the  strong  influences  tending  to  retain  wheat  as 
the  staple  crop  that  dairying  did  not  displace  that  industry  at  a  much  earlier 
period.     See  Bulletin  of  the  Agric.  Exper.  Station.  Univ.  of  Wis.,  No.  GO,  p.  TS. 
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crease  in  the  number  of  sheep  showed,  however,  that  the  move- 
ment toward  dairying  was  accompanied  by  a  movement  toward 
general  stock  raising.  In  the  marked  tendency  away  from  wheat 
growing,  dairying  occupied  a  growing  but  as  yet  not  a  domin- 
ant, position. 

Waukesha  county  remained  just  about  constant  during  the 
decade  in  reference  to  the  wheat  crop.  Stability  characterized 
the  development  of  its  agriculture  during  the  decade.  The  in- 
crease in  the  per  capita  yield  of  other  crops  combined  amounted 
to  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  was  distributed  among  the  various 
crops,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  which  showed  a  decline. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  barley  grown  was  noteworthy. 
There  was  a  general  increase  in  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  includ- 
ing milch  cows  as  representing  dairying.  In  this  general  in- 
crease wheat  shared  to  a  very  trifling  extent.  It  remained, 
however,  the  most  important  single  crop. 

The  interior  group  of  counties  showed  diversity  in  respect 
to  the  development  of  the  wheat  industry  during  the  decade. 
Eau  Claire,  Richland,  and  Burnett  counties  showed  increased 
importance  ;n  wheat  growing,  Dunn  and  Clark  remained  about 
constant,  while  the  remaining  counties  had  declined  in  that  re- 
spect.-°  On  the  whole,  this  section  showed  a  very  considerable 
decline  in  wheat  growing.  Other  crops  showed  very  consider- 
able increase.  Adams,  JNIarquette,  and  Waushara  counties  had  to 
considerable  extent  substituted  rye  for  wheat.  Juneau,  JMarquette, 
Portage,  Sauk,  Waupaca,  and  Waushara  counties  showed  a 
tendency  toward  potatoes.  Oats,  in  a  general  way,  shared  in 
the  displacement  of  the  wheat  crop.  Adams,  Marquette,  Rich- 
land, and  Waushara  counties  reflected  in  an  especial  way  the 
general  tendency  toward  dairying,  by  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  cows.  The  general  movement  in  the  state 
as  a  whole  in  reference  to  swine  and  sheep  was  reflected  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  swine  and  stationary  conditions  as  to 
sheep.  As  in  other  sections  of  the  state,  there  was  a  noteworthy 
increase  in  the  number  of  "other  cattle"  and  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  horses. 


""  Barron   is    indeterminate,  but    shows    considerable    absolute    importance   in 
wheat   growing. 
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The  characteristic  feature  in  this  section  is  that  there  was 
already  a  strong  tendency  toward  rye  and  potatoes,  which  were 
in  the  future  to  replace  wheat  to  an  increasing  extent.  That 
is,  there  was  a  growing  specialization  in  reference  to  particular 
crops  other  than  wheat.  Peculiarities  of  soil  afford  the  ex- 
planation of  this  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
particular  tendency  toward  specialization  in  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry. The  wheat  crop  was  still  one  of  much  importance  in 
many  of  the  counties,  and  the  whole  section  presented  the  case 
of  a  general  increase  in  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  which 
wheat  failed  to  share  to  the  same  extent  as  other  crops  and  other 
pursuits. 

In  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  per  capita  yield  of  wheat  declined 
from  24.28  bushels  to  18.92  bushels,  or  about  22  per  cent.  The 
yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land  declined  from  2,778 
bushels  to  1,709  bushels,  or  about  38^  per  cent.  The  per  capita 
yield  of  oats  increased  during  the  decade  from  19.1  bushels  to 
25.0  bushels,  or  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent.  Com  increased 
from  a  per  capita  yield  of  14.2  bushels  to  26.0  bushels, — an  in- 
crease of  about  83  per  cent.  In  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  in- 
crease in  the  importance  of  the  potato  crop  was  small.  Rye 
and  barley  were  unimportant  crops  as  yet  in  the  state  as  a 
whole,  but  barley  increased  from  1.6  bushels  per  capita  in  1869 
to  3.8  bushels  per  cap  ta  in  1879, — an  increase  of  137^  per 
cent.  On  the  whole,  the  movement  away  from  wheat  was  not 
marked  by  specialization  in  the  growing  of  any  particular  crop 
though  oats  and  rye  had  increased  less  rapidly  than  com  and 
barle^^  In  particular  sections,  however,  there  was  some  evi- 
dence of  such  specialization.  Attention  has  already  been  called^^ 
to  the  tendency  toward  barley  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
coimties  and  to  the  tendency  toward  rye  and  potatoes  in  some 
of  the  central  counties.  A  further  exception  must  be  made  in 
reference  to  the  tobacco  crop  in  Dane  and  Eock  counties. 

In  a  like  manner  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  toward 
general  stock  raising  in  the  state  as  a  whole  rather  than  to 
specialization    in    any   particular    line.^^     This   statement    also 

"  See  above  pp.  76,   78. 

""■  The  growth  of  the  live  stock  industry  is  paralleled  by  an  increase  from 
1.22  tons  of  hay  per  capita  to  1.45  per  capita.  Other  forage  crops  increased 
as  well. 
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holds  good  for  the  individual  counties.  The  number  of  swine 
had  increased  from  0.5  per  capita  to  0.9  per  capita, — or  nearly 
double  the  number  in  1869.  Sheep  had  remained  stationary  at 
1.0  per  capita.  Horses  had  increased  from  .24  to  .27  per  capita, 
the  increase  being  general  except  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state,  and  most  important  in  some  of  the  newer  counties 
where  there  was  a  gain  in  agriculture  at  the  expense  of  lumber- 
ing. The  most  general  and  most  important  increase  in  live 
stock,  however,  seems  to  have  been  :n  "other  cattle"  which  in- 
creased from  .31  per  capita  to  .47  per  capita, — a  larger  increase 
than  that  of  all  the  other  decades  since.  1850  combined.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  milch  cows  from  .29  to  .36  per  capita 
was  well  distributed  over  the  state,  every  county  with  at  least 
.30  per  capita  in  1879,  showing  increase  during  the  decade.  The 
increase  in  milch  cows  was  particularly  important,  however, 
in  those  counties  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  which  had 
declined  most  rapidly  in  the  growing  of  wheat.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry had  made  an  important  place  for  itself  in  the  farm 
economy  of  the  state:  but  it  was  not  yet  dominant  and  shared 
with  other  pursuits  the  tendency  away  from  wheat. 

Wheat  still  rema  ned  the  most  important  single  crop  in  the 
state  as  a  whole  and.  according  to  the  Tenth  Census,  the  acreage 
in  wheat  in  the  state  as  a  whole  was  about  equal  to  the  acreage 
in  com  and  oats  combined.  But  even  this  was  a  great  change 
and  a  great  improvement.  It  meant  the  cessation  of  farming 
to  wheat  year  after  year  and  the  possibility  of  rotation  in  wheat 
culture.  It  meant  the  raising  of  other  crops  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  live  stock  industry  and  thus  the  retention  on  the 
farm  of  the  elements  of  soil  fertility.  It  meant  a  partial  solu- 
tion at  least  of  the  problem  of  transportation  as  it  affected  the 
farmer.  Not  the  least  of  all  it  meant  a  better  and  happier  life 
for  the  farmer, — more  stable  and  more  prosperous  conditions 
and  a  larger  sphe're  for  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  all  his 
faculties.  The  situation  at  the  end  of  the  decade  is  thus  summed 
up  in  the  Transactimis  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.^ 

"As  our  herd  increase,   our  acres  of  grass  multiply  and  a 


^  Trans.,  1879-80,  pp.  xxl  and  xxii. 
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better  system  of  farming  is  being  pursued  in  Wisconsin.  Sec- 
tions of  wheat  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mixed  husbandry  is 
universal  and  our  people  are  wiser,  happier  and  richer  there- 
for. ...  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  farmers  of 
AViseonsin  have  reached  the  time  and  laid  hold  of  the  principles 
promulgated  by  the  order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  'that 
they  would  sell  on  the  hoof  and  in  the  fleece  and  not  from  the 
half-bushel.'  It  may  safely  be  said  that  Wisconsin  has  passed 
that  period  of  speculation,  heavy  loans,  and  exhorbitant  in- 
terest, incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  state  and  has  now 
entered  upon  a  career  of  stability  and  solid,  permanent  growth." 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  DECADE  1880  to  1890 

If  it  was  during  the  decade  1870-1880  that  wheat  growing 
suffered  its  first  serious  decline  in  Wisconsin,  and  if  it  was  dur- 
ing the  same  decade  that  the  other  crops  and  other  pursuits 
which  were  to  displace  wheat  first  took  firm  hold,  it  remained 
for  the  following  decade  to  see  these  tendencies,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  varying  conditions  that  prevailed,  work  out  their 
full  effect  in  almost  completely  driving  wheat  growing  from  the 
state.  Comparison  of  the  charts  for  1879  and  1889  reveals  the 
extraordinary  extent  to  which  this  occurred.  It  was  as  if  some 
mighty  power  had  brushed  to  right  and  to  left,  leaving  but  a 
few  patches  of  wheat  on  the  outside  edges  of  the  state. 

The  acreage  sowed  to  wheat  declined  during  the  decade  from 
1.948,160  acres  to  744,080  acres, — a  decrease  of  62  per  cent.  The 
total  yield  declined  from  24,884,689  bushels  in  1879  to  11,698,922 
bushels  in  1889, — a  decrease  of  53  per  cent.  The  per  capita 
yield  declined  from  18.92  bushels  to  6.94  bushels, — a  decrease 
of  63  per  cent.,  while  the  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land 
declined  from  1,709  bushels  in  1879  to  764  in  1889. — a  decrease 
of  about  55  per  cent.  Whereas  in  1879  the  acreage  in  wheat 
amounted  to  as  much  as  that  in  corn  and  oats  combined,  in  1889 
the  acreage  in  corn  alone  was  one  and  one-half  times  and  the 
acreage  in  oats  alone  two  and  one-fifth  times  as  great  as  the 
acreage  in  wheat.  Even  barley  now  exceeded  wheat  in  yield 
per  capita,  the  relative  yields  for  the  whole  state  being  9.0 
bushels  and  6.94  bushels  respectively. 

By  referring  to  Table  III,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coimty 
that  ranked  first  in  1889  was  of  no  greater  absolute  importance 
than  the  county  that  ranked  fourteenth  in  1879.  Ever^-  county 
without  exception  had  declined  in  importance  in  wheat  culture 
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and  every  section  shared  in  the  decrease.  The  decline  was  so 
extreme  as  to  almost  blot  out  differences  between  different  sec- 
tions and  disarrange  the  method  of  grouping  previously  fol- 
lowed.^ Buffalo,  one  of  the  river  counties,  held  first  place,  but 
St.  Croix  which  occupied  that  place  in  1879  had  by  an  un- 
paralleled decline  dropped  to  forty-fifth  place,  Pepin  stood 
fifth,  Pierce  tenth,  Vernon  twelfth,  Trempealeau  twentieth,  and 
Polk  twenty-second.  The  northeastern  group  of  counties  held 
together  better,— evidence  of  the  greater  stability  in  that  sec- 
tion— and  stood  well  up  toward  the  top.  Calumet  ranked 
second,  Washington  third,  Manitowoc  sixth,  Kewaunee  seventh, 
Outagamie  tenth, — the  others  standing  fairly  well  up  on  the 
list.  Of  the  south-central  group  of  counties,  Dodge  and  Green 
Lake  alone  retained  any  considerable  importance.  Dodge  ranked 
fourth  as  against  seventh  in  1879.  but  with  great  absolute  de- 
cline. Green  Lake  ranked  ninth  as  against  seventeenth  in  1879. 
Columbia,  Dane,  and  Jefferson  had  also  declined  upwards.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  list  were  the  southern  counties  together  with 
some  from  the  interior  group.  Monroe  ranked  eighth,  having 
risen  from  nineteenth  place  in  1879.  The  extraordinary  de- 
cline of  a  few  counties  like  St.  Croix  and  Chippewa  caused 
many  of  the  other  counties  to  advance  in  rank,  though  having 
declined  greatly  in  absolute  importance. 

St.  Croix  and  Buffalo  counties  having  stood  side  by  side  in 
rank  at  every  previous  census  period  since  they  were  important 
enough  to  be  considered  at  all,  a  comparison  of  the  two  now  so 
widely  separated  in  rank  may  prove  interesting.  Other  crops — 
especially  oats  and  potatoes — had  increased  to  a  considerably 
greater  extent  in  St.  Croix  county,  during  the  decade,  than  in 
Buffalo  county.     The  same  statement  holds  true  with  reference 


'  Inspection  of  the  table  givin?  the  total  yield  of  wheat  in  the  state  for  each 
year  shows  that  it  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  decade  that  the  de- 
cline in  wheat  growing  in  the  rtate  as  a  whole  set  in  seriously.  Ins,'iection  of 
the  statistics  furnished  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  also  show  how 
the  acreage  and  total  yield  for  the  various  counties  began  to  fall  ofE  about  that 
time.  Referpnce  to  the  tables  giving  the  price  of  wheat  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Milwaukee  shows  that  beginning  with  about  1S84  there  was  a  considerable 
and  prolonged  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat.  This  fact,  together  with  the  de- 
pression already  existing  in  the  wheat  industry  and  the  further  fact  that 
dairying  and  tobacco  growing  had  already  taken  a  strong  hold,  must  account 
in  the  main   for  the  rapid   decline  in  wheat. 
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to  live-stock  other  than  milch  cows  and  horses.-  This  explains 
in  part  the  extreme  reaction  from  wheat  growing  in  the  former 
county.  Apparently  the  farmers  of  St  Croix  county  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  depression  :n  wheat  growing  to  substitute  other 
crops,  and  to  stock  up  their  farms  inasmuch  as  there  had  form- 
erly been  an  almost  entire  absence  of  live  stock  in  that  county. 
Previous  excessive  specialization  in  wheat  growing  in  St.  Croix 
county  was  now  followed  by  a  general  rush  to  get  out  of  that 
and  into  something  else.  Apart  from  the  low  price  of  wheat, 
however,  the  extraordinary  ravages  of  the  chinch  bugs  consti- 
tuted an  additional  very  important  cause  of  the  decline  in  the 
growing  of  wheat  in  that  county.  As  the  wheat  crop  afforded 
the  best  nurse  for  the  pest,  other  crops  were  likewise  endangered 
by  the  cultivation  of  that  crop  and  this  constituted  a  further 
reason  for  its  discontinuance.  Later,  however,  the  expedient 
of  sowing  other  grains  with  wheat  was  adopted  with  considerable 
success.  The  chinch  bug  ceased  its  depredations  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  and,  after  all,  the  withdrawal  from  wheat,  to  so 
extreme  an  extent,  in  St.  Croix  county  proved  temporary  as 
that  county  held  second  place  in  wheat  growing  in  1899.^ 

Since  there  was  a  general  decline  in  wheat  and  a  consequent 
disarrangement  of  groups,  it  is  preferable  to  take  up  the  diff- 
erent crops  and  the  different  branches  of  live  stock  and  examine 
to  what  extent  each  was  instrumental  in  displacing  wheat,  rather 
than  to  take  up  the  counties  by  groups.  The  large  increase  in 
the  oats  crop  has  already  been  noted.  This  increase  was  gen- 
eral except  in  the  southeastern  counties.  The  actual  increase  in 
acreage  amounted  to  70  per  cent. 


=  Cows  increaspd  in  number  per  oapita  about  equally  in  the  two  counties, 
while  horses  increas-ed  considerably  in  Buffalo  Cotinty  and  decreased  slightly  in 
St.  Croix  cotinty.  The  decline  in  horses  in  St.  Croix  county  was  doubtless  in- 
cidental  to   the  decline  in   wheat  srowinp:. 

» By  referring  to  the  statistics  furnished  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  it  Is  seen  that  the  decline  in  wheat  growing  in  St.  Croix  county  had 
heen  going  on  for  several  years.  The  rural  population  was.  however,  propor- 
tionally smaller  in   St.  Croix  county  and  account  murt  be  taken  of  this  fact. 

The  ahove  information  was  obtained  in  conversation  with  a  man  who  was 
engaged    in   farming   in    St.    Croix   county   at   that   period. 

See  also  references,  p.  above,  as  to  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bugs  in  1887 
and  proximate  years  in   Wisconsin. 
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It  has  been  seen  that  the  acreage  in  corn  increased  relatively 
to  wheat  during  the  decade.  There  was  practically  no  actual 
increase  in  acreage,  however,  and  the  yield,  partly  on  account 
of  a  poor  crop,  declined.  Some  of  the  western  and  interior 
counties,  however,  increased  considerably  in  corn, — particularly 
Adams,  Buffalo.  Dimn,  Pepin,  Pierce,  Portage,  Trempealeau, 
and  Waushara. 

Potatoes  increased  about  50  per  cent,  in  per  capita  yield  dur- 
ing the  decade.  This  increase  was  most  marked  in  the  interior 
and  in  the  western  counties.  Adams,  Barron,  Pierce,  Portage, 
St.  Croix,  Waupaca,  and  Waushara  were  most  noteworthy  in 
this  respect.  Ozaukee,  Washington,  and  Waukesha  counties 
were  important  in  the  eastern  section. 

Rye  also  increased  about  50  per  cent,  in  per  capita  yield  in 
the  state  as  a  whole.  The  increase  was  distributed  to  every  part 
of  the  state  except  the  southeastern  counties.  Adams,  Marquette, 
Pierce,  Polk,  St.  Croix,  Kewaunee,  and  Manitowoc  were  among 
the  most  important. 

Barley  increased  137  per  cent,  in  per  capita  yield.  The  increase 
in  cultivation  of  this  crop  was  strongly  localized  and  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  eastern,  south-central  and  southeastern 
counties.  Pierce  in  the  west  also  showed  exceptional  increase 
in  barley. 

Milch  cows  again  increased  in  every  county  in  the  state  dur- 
ing the  decade.  The  per  capita  increase  in  the  state  as  a  whole 
amounted  to  .11  per  capita,  the  largest  increase  for  any  decade 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  The  increase  was  not  confined  to 
the  counties  which  had  declined  excessively  in  wheat  growing, 
but  was  most  important  in  those  counties;  it  was  most  marked 
in  the  southern  and  in  the  eastern  sections.  Buffalo,  Trempeal- 
eau and  Richland  counties  were  especially  noteworthy  in  other 
parts  of  the  state. 

Swine  declined  in  the  state  as  a  whole  from  .9  to  .8  per  capita. 
In  the  southwestern  counties  and  in  the  northern  river  counties 
there  was  some  increase.  Sheep  declined  from  1.0  per  capita  to  .6 
per  capita.  There  was  a  slight  increase,  however,  in  the  western 
counties.  "Other  cattle"  increased  but  slightly  in  the  state  as 
a  whole, — from   .47  to   .49   per  capita.       Not  a  few   counties 
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showed  a  per  capita  decline  in  this  respect.  Grant,  Iowa,  Lafay- 
ette, and  Trempealeau  counties,  however,  showed  very  large  in- 
crease in  number  of  "other  cattle."  Buffalo,  Crawford,  Jack- 
son, and  Richland  counties  showed  large  increase  in  the  same 
respect. 

Horses  remained  at  .27  per  capita  as  in  1879.  A  decline  in 
horses  in  the  eastern,  south-central  and  southern  counties  was 
balanced  by  a  gain  in  the  interior  and  western  counties. 

The  tobacco  crop  had  nearly  doubled  within  the  state  during 
the  decade.  Dane  county  produced  almost  as  much  tobacco  in 
1890  as  was  produced  in  the  whole  state  in  1880.  Rock  county 
also  showed  large  increase  in  this  crop,  while  Jefferson  county 
produced  more  tobacco  in  1890  than  Rock  county  did  in  1870, 
and  Rock  county  in  1870  produced  two-thirds  of  the  entire  crop 
of  the  state.  Columbia,  Vernon,  Green,  Crawford,  Grant,  Wal- 
worth, Lafayette,  and  Pierce  counties  also  showed  large  gains 
in  the  tobacco  crop.^  Though  the  increase  in  the  tobacco  crop 
was  by  no  means  so  regular  and  uniform  as  appears  from  the 
figures  given  at  the  different  census  years^  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  tobacco  was  fast  displacing  wheat  in  those  sections 
where  the  soil  was  best  adapted  to  the  former  crop,  and  the  fact 
that  the  crop  after  all  showed  a  large  net  increase  at  the  close 
of  each  decade  is  proof  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  found  profit- 
able. Unlike  dairying,  the  tobacco  crop  was  largely  localized 
and  hence  displaced  wheat  in  a  merely  local  way.  As  has  been 
already  noted,  however,  the  extent  to  which  it  displaced  wheat 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  acreage  which  it  occupied. 

In  1889  but  428,547  pounds  of  hops  were  produced  in  the 
entire  state.  Juneau  and  Portage  counties  produced  together 
about  57  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  state,  each  produc- 
ing about  equal  amounts.  Sauk  county  produced  less  than  one- 
third  as  much  as  either  of  these  counties.  Columbia,  La  Crosse, 
and  Milwaukee  counties  produced  the  most  of  the  remainder." 

It  thus  appears  that  wheat  was  being  largely  displaced  by 


*  See  Table  XXIT. 

"  Soe  Hibbard.  Hist,  of  Agric.  in  Dane  Co.,  159-60  for  a  discussion  of  the  ups 
and   downs    In    the    tobacco    producing    industry. 
"  Eleventh   CetisMs   of  the  United   Sf(7te«. 
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oats  in  every  part  of  the  state  except  in  the  southeastern  and 
in  a  few  of  the  eastern  counties;  that  potatoes  were  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  being  substituted  for  wheat  in  the  interior 
counties  and  in  the  western  counties ;  that  rye  was  increasing  in 
the  state  generally,  except  in  the  southeast;  that  barley  was 
gaining  largely  at  the  expense  of  wheat,  and  perhaps  of  corn 
also,  in  the  eastern,  southeastern  and  south-central  counties. 
Com,  on  the  other  hand  failed  to  increase  with  the  increase  of 
population  and  improved  land,  although  losses  in  some  sections 
were  balanced  by  gains  in  other  sections.  It  is  legitimate  to 
conclude  that  in  the  western  and  in  the  interior  counties  the  in- 
crease In  corn  was  at  the  expense  of  wheat. 

The  general  and  marked  tendency  toward  stock-growing  in 
all  of  its  branches,  except  sheep  husbandry,  noted  at  the  close 
of  the  last  decade,  had  spent  its  force  and  there  were  either 
declines  or  only  small  increases  during  the  decade  in  all  branches 
of  that  industry  proper.^     In  dairying,  however,  there  was  a 


'  At  fhe  beginning  of  the  decade  attention  was  called  to  the  high  price  of 
land  where  dairy'mg  was  pursued  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  on  such  land 
Wisconsin  could  not  compete  with  the  cheaper  lands  of  Texas  and  Kansas  for 
the  production  of  heef  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  (Traiu^.  of  State  Agric. 
Soc.    1S79-S0,    pp.    210-11.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  relation  between  the  value  of  land  in  various 
counties  in  1879  and  1889  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  neat  cattle  during 
the  decade  in  the  same  counties.  In  a  genera!  way  it  shows  important  in- 
crease of  neat  cattle  in  the  counties  with  lower  priced  land,  and  a  decrease 
where  land  was  comparatively  high  in  value.  In  some  cases  there  was  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  with  comparatively  low  value  of  land. 
This,  however,  does  not  invalidate  the  genera;  principle.  (From  tables  XXIII, 
XIX   and  XVIII.) 

The  total  per  capita  increase  in  '"other  cattle"  from  1880  to  1890  in  Kan- 
sas. Nebraska,  and  Texas  combined — states  in  which  the  value  of  land  may  he 
supposed  to  have  been  considerably  less  than  in  Wisconsin,  was  from  1.64  to 
1.94  or  .80  per  capita.  The  corresponding  per  capita  increase  in  the  number 
of  milch  cows  In  these  three  states  was  from  .39  to  .47.  These  figures  may  be 
compared  with  the  corresponding  increase  in  Wisconsin  for  the  decade — from 
.47  to  .49  in  respect  to  "other  cattle"  and  from  ..36  to  .47  in  respect  to  milch 
cows.  (See  Tables  XVIII  and  XIX).  It  thus  appears  that  milch  cows  were 
just  as  numerous  per  capita  in  these  three  states  taken  together  in  1890,  as 
in  Wisconsin,  though  the  rate  of  increase  had  been  somewhat  smaller  during 
the  previous  decade.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  equal  numbers  of  milch 
cows  were  mucli  more  significant  for  dairy  purposes  in  the  latter  state  than 
in  the  former  three   states. 

On  the  other  hand  both  in  absolute  number  of  "other  cattle"  per  capita 
and  in  the  per  capita  rate  of  increase  during  the  decade  in  respect  to  fBe 
same.   Wisconsin    wa.s    very   much   less    important  than   the    three  other    states 
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marked  increase,  which,  like  the  decline  in  the  culture  of  wheat, 
was  exceptional  in  that  it  affected  every  county  in  the  state  that 
had  ever  been  important  in  the  wheat  growing  industry.  We 
are  accordingly  warranted  in  concluding  that  dairying  had  most 
of  all  displaced  wheat  growing,  but  that  it  had  also  gained  at  the 
expense  of  other  pursuits  in  some  sections  of  the  state.  Dairy- 
ing by  1889  had  become  the  great  dominant  industry  of  the 
state.  Wheat  was  no  longer  the  staple.  The  dairy  product  was 
supreme. 

On  the  whole  then  the  development  of  agriculture  during  the 
decade  was  toward  specialization.  But  it  was  the  kind  of 
specialization  that  profits,— the  specialization  that  assigns  cer- 
tain pursuits  to  sections  to  which  they  are  best  adapted,  and 
best  of  all.  v>hieh  maintains  the  proportion  of  diversity  that 
gives  balance  to  a  well  ordered  agricultural  economy. 

In  this  decline  in  the  production  of  wheat  within  the  decade, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  turning  to  other  farm  pursuits 
and  especially  to  dairying,  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bugs,  al- 
ready noted  in  reference  to  St.  Croix  county,  played  no  incon- 
siderable part.  It  was  estimated  that  the  loss  in  the  wheat 
crop  in  Wisconsin,  due  to  this  source,  in  1887,  amounted  to 
3.004,490  bushels,  while  the  menace  to  other  crops  by  a   con- 


taken  collectively.  (The  per  capita  figures  for  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Texas 
are  worked  out  from  the  statistics  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Censuses  of  the 
Unitrd  States.) 


Counties. 

Value  of  land. 
Per  acre. 

Neat  Cattle. 
Per  capita. 

Milch  Cows. 
Per  capita. 

1879. 

1889. 

1879. 

1889. 

1879. 

1889. 

Buffalo  

$27.59 
53.. "50 
23.3,S 
28.27 
34.53 
29.-58 
45.92 
33.55 
30.99 
46.7fi 
25.50 
44.71 
60.11 

$22.96 
64.79 
2.5.31 
36.73 
47.62 
.33.. 54 
65.22 
.55.61 
42.91 
60.. 33 
23.35 
62.30 
90.82 

.65 

.48 

.53 

.84 

1.21 

1.09 

.52 

.67 

1.25 

.70 

.65 

.62 

.42 

.90 

..58 

.88 

1.37 

1.19 

1.65 

.49 

.51 

1.85 

.65 

1.04 

.58 

.39 

.43 
.44 
.35 
.45 
.87 
.57 
.57 
.58 
.66 
.46 
.44 
..56 
.47 

.71 

Calumet    

.81 

Crawford    

Grant    

.56 
.74 

Green    

1.32 

.95 

.Tefferson     

Kenosha    

Lafayette    

Rock    

.89 
.76 
.92 
.52 

Trempealeau    — 

Walworth    

Waukesha    

.93 

.92 
.58 
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tinuation  of  wheat  growing  was  shown  by  a  further  loss  of  1,804,- 
250  bushels  in  the  corn  crop  and  1,742,750  bushels  in  the  oat 
crop  from  the  same  cause.® 

The  most  general  and  most  immediate  cause  of  the  decline  in 
wheat  growing  during  the  decade,  however,  was  the  persistently 
low  level  in  the  price  of  wheat  which,  after  the  fluctuations  of 
the  previous  years,  was  reached  about  1884/-'  This  decline  in 
price  was  decisive  in  making  wheat  growing  unprofitable  in 
Wisconsin  and  thus  reenforced  those  other  more  ultimate  causes 
of  decline  which  had  long  been  in  operation  and  which  have 
been  taken  up  below  for  discussion."  While  conditions  in  Wis- 
consin necessitated  a  higher  price  for  wheat  in  order  to  meet 
increasing  cost  of  production,  a  growing  surplus  of  wheat  in 
the  markets  of  the  w^orld  resulted  in  declining  prices.  This 
surplus  had  its  most  important  source  in  the  increase  of  the 
wheat  growing  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  United 
States — especially  in  JMinnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  Kan- 
sas. This  expansion  which  had  been  going  on  steadily  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  increased  greatly  after  1878  and  in  1884  reached  a 
maximum  for  the  decade  of  about  eighteen  and  one-half  million 
acres,  at  which  figure  the  acreage  remained  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  decline  in  1885.^^  The 
volume  of  wheat  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  dur- 
ing the  three  years  1878-79  to  1880-81,  "amounted  to  nearly 
five  hundred  million  bushels  or  more  than  double  the  greatest 
quantity  exported  in  any  triennial  period  prior  to  1878-79," 
and  thereafter  the  price  of  wheat  was  downward  "in  all  the 
markets  free  to  American  grain.  "^^  The  wheat  growing  area 
in  the  Dakotas  increased  from  720,000  acres  in  1882  to  nearly 
5,000,000  acres  in  1892,  while  the  railway  mileage  within  the 
same  territory  increased  from  1,225  miles  in  1880  to  3,556  miles 


'^  Rep.   of  the  Com.   of  Agric...    (U.   S.)    for   1887.   p.   56. 

»  See  Tables   VII-IX. 

See  a'so  Journal  of  Pol.  Econ..  1:  ?,~2.  See  Ibid.,  pp.  68-103  for  an  article — - 
The  Price  of  Wheat  .^inee  1867 — by   Professor  Thorstein  B.   Veblen. 

'"  See  Chapter  X. 

"  See  "table  of  the  acreage  of  wheat  in  the  United  States"  in  Journ.  of  the 
Roy    Statist.   Soc.   vol.   58.   between   pp.   82   and,  83. 

^'^  Ibid.,  83. 
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in  1886,  and  to  4,705  miles  in  1890.  The  wheat  area  continued 
to  increase  in  Minnesota  also  throughout  the  decade  notwith- 
standing the  decline  in  price. ^^  The  significance  of  these  facts 
is  that  wheat  groAvn  on  these  cheap,  fertile  lands  came  into  com- 
petition with  the  wheat  grown  on  the  higher  priced,  exhausted 
lands  of  Wisconsin.^* 

Further,  exports  of  wheat  from  Russia  which  had  increased 
only  about  seventy  millions  of  bushels  from  1869  to  1883,  in- 
creased nearly  one  hundred  million  bushels  from  1884  to  1888 
and  still  more  rapidly  thereafter.^^  Still  further,  exports  of 
wheat  from  India,  which  had  been  comparatively  insignificant 
previous  to  1880-81,  averaged  over  thirty-one  million  bushels 
per  annum  for  the  following  ten  years. ^*^ 

Under  the  influence  of  the  large  supplies  thus  thrown  upon 
the  markets  of  the  world,  the  average  price  of  wheat  declined 
in  Great  Britain  from  5s.  5  3-4d  ($1.33)  in  1879  to  3s.  8  l-2d 
($1.00)  in  1889,  while  the  average  price  of  No.  2  spring  wheat 
declined  in  Chicago  from  $.975  (4s.  Od)  in  1879,  to  $.74 
(3s.  l-2d.)  in  1887,  and  to  $.848  ^3s.  5  l-4d.)  in  1889.^^  It  was 
this  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  which  in  part  compelled  and 
which  in  part  afforded  the  opportunity  for  the  marked  change 
to  dairying  and  other  farm  i)ursuits  more  profitable  than  wheat 
growing. 


'■'  lua..  84. 

"  See  Ihid.,  98,  where  the  cost  of  production  in  the  Dakotas,  the  center  of 
the  most  rapid  expansion  in  the  wheat  area,  as  compared  with  the  cost  in 
the  western  states,  in  general,  (including  all  the  rest  of  the  wheat  growing 
states  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  p;ist  of  the  Rocky  Mountains)  is  given  as  5'' 
to  70. 

'5/Wrf..   89. 

^^  Ihid..   9:^-4. 

"  IWa.,    86.    101.     Compare    witli    Talile    IX. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  PERIOD  AFTER  1890 

The  decade  1890-1900  need  not  detain  us  long.  The  same 
agencies  continued  to  operate  in  the  displacement  of  wheat  in 
the  state  as  a  whole.  The  yield  per  capita  for  the  entire  state 
declined  from  6.94  busheb  to  4.35  bushels, — or  approximately 
37  per  cent.  Wisconsin  no  longer  raised  sufficient  wheat  for  her 
own  needs.  The  decrease  per  square  mile  of  improved  land  was 
from  764  bushels  to  512  bushels, — or  33  per  cent.  The  acreage 
in  wheat  had  declined  to  555,614  acres, — a  decrease  of  25  per 
cent.  The  acreage  in  corn  increased  34  per  cent.,  and  was  now 
almost  treble  the  acreage  sowed  to  wheat.  The  acreage  in  oats 
increased  45  per  cent,  and  now  amounted  to  more  than  four 
times  the  acreage  in  wheat.  The  acreage  in  barley  equalled,  and 
the  acreage  in  rye  amounted  to  more  than  65  per  cent,  of  the 
acreage  in  wheat.^  The  per  capita  yield  of  oats  increased  from 
36.0  bushels  to  40.6  bushels;  of  corn  from  20.2  bushels  to  25.8 
bushels;  and  of  potatoes  from  9.9  bushels  to  11.9  bushels.  In 
rye  and  in  barley  the  per  capita  yield  remained  at  2.5  bushels 
and  9.0  bushels  respectively  as  in  1889.^ 

Inspection  of  the  chart  of  the  wheat  area  in  1899^  shows  what 
a  slender  foothold  wheat  growing  had  come  to  have  in  the  state  at 
that  time.  Two  small  areas  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grreen  Bay 
and  Lake  "Winnebago  in  the  east  and  near  the  great  bend  of  the 
Mississippi  river  on  the  west  were  all  that  remained  of  the  great 
field  of  wheat  that  once  covered  the  southern  half  of  Wisconsin 
from  lake  to  river.    By  1899  the  upper  river  counties  had  again 


Twelfth    Census   of   the   United   States. 
See  Tables   XI-XIV. 
See   Figure  6. 
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asserted  their  supremacy  in  respect  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  different  sections  in  wheat  growing.  Buffalo  retained  the 
lead  secured  in  1889,  but  showed  considerable  decline  in  the  ab- 
solute importance  of  the  wheat  crop.  St.  Croix  by  as  sudden,  and 
by  almost  as  extreme  a  change  as  had  occurred  in  the  previous 
decade  when  a  great  decline  was  shown,  again  stood  next  to  Buf- 
falo county,  but  holding  second  place.  A  very  large  absolute 
gain  since  1889  was  thus  shown  in  the  former  county,  though 
still  not  one-third  as  important  as  in  1879.  Polk  held  third  place 
and  Pierce  fifth.  Trempealeau  and  Pepin  held  tenth  and  eleventh 
places  respectively,  while  Vernon  and  Crawford  ranked  fifteenth 
and  eighteenth  respectively.  The  importance  of  the  eastern  sec- 
tion was  represented  by  Calumet  in  fourth  place, — a  decline  from 
second  place  in  1889.  Kewaunee,  Door,  Manitowoc,  and  Brown 
follow  in  order,  holding  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  places 
respectively.  The  remaining  counties  of  the  state  were  so  unim- 
portant that  discrimination  in  rank  is  almost  entirely  without 
significance. 

Buffalo,  however,  produced  in  1899,  27.1  bushels  of  wheat  per 
capita,  which  was  higher  than  the  average  for  the  state  when 
wheat  culture  was  at  its  height.  St.  Croix,  Calumet,  Pierce,  and 
Polk  follow  with  21.4,  17.5,  16.7,  and  16.3  bushels  per  capita 
respectively.  Polk  and  Pierce  as  well  as  St.  Croix  showed  an 
absolute  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  in- 
crease being  considerable  in  Polk.  Trempealeau  remained  almost 
stationary.  There  thus  appeared  a  general  though  moderate  re- 
action in  favor  of  wheat  growing.  A  similar  return  to  wheat  ap- 
peared in  the  eastern  group  of  counties,  though  to  a  smaller  ex- 
tent. A  few  other  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and 
in  the  interior  showed  a  similar  tendency.  The  partial  reaction  in 
favor  of  wheat  in  the  river  counties  was,  generally  speaking,  ac- 
companied by  either  a  decline  or  a  small  increase  in  other  crops, 
with  the  exception  of  barley,  which  showed  a  large  gain.  Buf- 
falo, Pepin,  and  Trempealeau,  however,  made  quite  larae  gains 
in  oats,  and  the  first  two  showed  a  moderate  increase  in  com. 
The  potato  crop  had  declined  most  of  all,  and  in  all  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  western  group. 

In  the  eastern  counties  there  was  a  general  increase  in  oats. 
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potatoes,  corn,  and  especially  in  barley.  The  increase  in  barley 
WHS  large  and  in  oats,  potatoes  and  corn  moderate.  Corn  was,  of 
course,  of  small  absolute  importance  in  this  section.  Rye  about 
held  its  own.  This  general  increase  in  other  crops  in  the  eastern 
section  signifies  in  part  the  more  moderate  extent  of  the  reaction 
in  favor  of  wheat  in  some  of  the  counties  of  that  section,  and  in 
part  the  further  moderate  and  prolonged  growth  of  agriculture 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  river  counties,  the  loss  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  in 
Pierce  and  Trempealeau  counties  and  the  fact  that  milch  cows 
showed  little  or  no  increase  in  Pepin,  St.  Croix,  and  Vernon 
counties  indicate  that  the  change  from  wheat  growing  to  dairying 
during  the  previous  decade  had  been  too  rapid  and  extreme  to  be 
permanent   in   those   counties.^     Buffalo,    Crawford,    and   Polk 


*  If  we  take  "dairy  cows  2  years  old  and  over"  and  "other  cows.  2  years 
old  and  over"  as  to.?ether  equivalent  in  the  Twelfth  Census  to  "milch  cows" 
in  the  previous  censuses,  there  would  still  be  a  decrease  from  .52:  milch  cows 
per  capita  to  .51  per  capita  during  the  decade  in  Pierce  county,  and  a  decrease 
from  .93  to  .81  per  capita  in  Trempealeau  ;  while  the  increase  in  Pepin  would 
be  only  from  .50  to  .56,  in  St.  Croix,  from  .50  to  .53,  and  in  Vernon 
.59  to  .66.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  population  of  the  state  was 
becoming  urban  to  such  an  extent  as  to  vitiate  the  per  capita  figures  for 
mi'ch  cows,  it  can  readily  be  answered  that  the  per  capita  figures  for  other  live 
st-ock  and  for  grains  would  be  vitiated  in  an  equal  proportion,  so  that  for 
purposes  of  comparison  the  figures  would  still  remain  valid  and  significant. 
Further,  while  milch  cows  (including  both  classes  of  cows  2  years  old  and  oven 
Increased  in  actual  number  only  7  per  cent,  in  Trempealeau  county  and  only 
15  per  cent,  in  Pierce  county,  improved  land  increased  24  per  cent,  in  the  former 
and  21  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  In  Bulletin  of  the  Agric.  Exper.  Stat.,  Univ. 
of  Wis.,  No.  88,  Dairy  Industry  in  Wisconsin.  (Sept.  1901").  p.  9.  it  is  pointed 
out  that  according  to  the  growth  in  the  number  of  cheese  factories,  creameries, 
and  combined  factories  thore  had  been  a  "remarkable  development"  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  north-central  and  the  northwestern  portions  of  the  state  during 
the  previous  five  years.  By  referring  to  p.  10  of  the  same  bulletin,  however,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  milch  cows  to  increase  as  fast  as 
as  improved  land  in  Trempealeau  and  Pierce  counties,  the  former  county  gained 
four  cheese  factories,  two  butter  factories  and  one  combined  butter  and  cheese 
factory,  and  the  latter  gained  three  cheese  and  fifteen  butter  factories,  while 
in  Pepin  and  Vernon  counties  where  milch  cows  increased  faster  than  improved 
land  there  was  a  loss  of  two  butter  factories  in  the  former,  and  a  loss  of 
one  cheese  factory  and  five  butter  factories  as  against  a  gain  of  one  "combined" 
factory  in  the  latter.  In  St.  Croix  county,  too.  milch  cows  increased  in  actual 
numbers  21  per  cent,  while  improved  land  increased  23  per  cent,  and  there  was 
an  increase  of  one  cheese  factory,  two  skim  stations  and  five  butter  factories. 
.\ccordingly  it  appears  a  doubtful  method  to  estimate  the  growth  or  decline  in 
dairying  by  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  dairy  factories.  The 
relative  size  of  the  factories  and  the  relative  importance  of  dairying  on  the 
farm   must  also  he  considered.      (See  Bnllrtin  of  the  Agric.  Exper.   Stat..  Univ. 
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counties,  however,  showed  further  important  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  cows.  It  is  significant  that  three  of  the  former 
counties^  had  either  increased  or  remained  constant  in  wheat 
growing  during  the  past  decade,  while  all  but  one  of  the  latter 
counties  had  declined  to  a  further  extent  in  that  respect.®  The 
very  great  increase  in  the  tobacco  crop  in  Crawford  and  Vernon 
counties  must  also  be  noted  in  accounting  for  the  decline  in 
wheat  in  those  counties.  The  acreage  in  tobacco  in  Crawford 
county  in  1899  amounted  to  1121  acres  and  the  amount  of  to- 
bacco produced  was  1,509,830  pounds.  In  Vernon  county  the 
area  in  tobacco  for  the  same  year  was  3,833  acres,  and  the  crop 
amounted  to  4,759,520  pounds.  This  constituted  an  enormous 
increase  in  both  counties.  The  northeastern  counties  gave  further 
proof  of  stability  and  of  the  absence  of  any  marked  tendency 
toward  wheat  growing  again,  by  a  moderate  but  general  increase 
in  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  thus  in  the  importance  of  dairy- 
ing.^ 

There  is  nothing  further  in  reference  to  the  live  stock  indus- 
try in  these  two  sections  that  does  not  seem  to  be  common  to 
other  sections  of  the  state,  and  that  does  not  thus  appear  to  be 
irrelevant  to  the  wheat  industry',  since  in  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  state  that  crop  had  so  completely  disappeared.  Of 
the  counties  adjacent  to  these  two  sections  and  which  were  of 
considerable  importance  in  1889,  some  few  remained  moderately 
important  in  wheat  growing,  though  in  general  having  declined 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
Shawano,  Jackson  and  Monroe.  Shawano  county  seems  to  show 
nothing  at  variance  with  the  conditions  in  the  northeastern 
counties  just  discussed  unless  in  the  more  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  cows.     This  fact  has  no  special  significance  in 


of  Wis.,  No.  140,  [Sept.  1906]  p.  4)  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  number  of 
gallons  of  milk  produced  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  total  number  of  milch 
cows,  indicating  better  dairy  cows,  while  the  increase  in  the  numlyer  of  factories 
probably  indicates  an  increased  amount  of  capita!  invested  in  the  industry  as 
a   whole. 

"  St.  Croix,  Pierce,  and  Trempealeau.     See  Table  III. 

«  Polk  alone  increased  in  wheat  growing. 

'  If.  as  suggested  above,  we  include  both  classes  of  "cows  2  years  old  and 
over"  as  equivalent  to  "milch  cows"  of  the  previous  censuses,  the  increase 
in  dairying  appears  much  more  marked. 
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relation  to  the  wheat  industry.  Jackson  county  had  remained 
nearly  constant  in  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  decade, 
the  decline  being  small.  The  yield  of  wheat  per  capita  had  even 
increased  slightly.  In  common  with  the  other  western  counties 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  but 
this  is  also  true  of  the  southwestern  counties.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  state  sheep  had  declined  in  number  per  capita.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  horses  was  also  large  but  this  appears 
to  be  without  special  significance  in  reference  to  the  wheat  crop. 
Monroe  county  had  declined  in  wheat  during  the  decade.  Prob- 
ably this  fact  can  be  connected  with  the  great  increase  in  the 
tobacco  crop,^  though  the  smallness  of  the  area"  planted  to  to- 
bacco in  that  county  in  1899  precludes  laying  too  much  stress 
upon  this  point.  Unlike  Jackson  county  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  milch  cows  was  large.  It  is  legitimate  to  assume  that  the 
increase  in  dairying  was  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Avheat  growing.  Burnett,  Eau  Claire,  Barron,  and  Dunn 
comities  all  showed  a  moderately  increased  importance  in  the 
wheat  industry  during  the  decade,  but  no  one  was  of  much 
more  importance  than  sufficient  to  meet  its  own  needs.  Burnett, 
Barron,  and  Dunn  differed  from  the  other  northwestern  coimties 
in  the  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  potatoes  produced.  The 
increase,  however,  in  Eau  Claire  was  slight.  Undoubtedly  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  to  potatoes,  except  in  Barron  county,  af- 
fords the  explanation.  The  increase  in  the  potato  crop  probably 
diminished  the  area  that  would  have  otherwise  been  sown  to 
A\'heat.  Burnett  showed  especial  increase  in  the  number  of 
milch  cows.^° 

Further  decline  in  wheat  in  Dodge  county  seems  to  have  been 
balanced  by  an  increase  in  corn,  oats  and  barley,^^  while  the 
number  of  milch  cows  increased  to  a  marked  extent.    A  similar 


«See   Table   XXII. 

"  The  area   planted    to   toliacco  amounted   to    126   acres. 

'"  The  city  of  Eau  Claire  works  somewhat  to  the  disadvantag^e  of  Eau  'Claire 
county  in  this  respect.  Inspection  of  the  census  figures  shows,  however,  ab- 
solutely few  milch  cows  or  other  live  srtock   in  the   county. 

"  Dodg'e  county  produced  61.1  bushels  of  barley  per  capita  in  1889  and  73.8 
bushels  per  capita  io  1899  and  was  at  both  periods  the  most  important  county 
iu   the   production   of  barley,   in   the   state. 
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increase  in  dairying  accompanied  the  further  decline  of  wheat 
growing  in  Green  Lake  county.  There  was  a  large  increase  in 
oats  and  corn,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  potatoes  in  this 
county,  while  barley  continued  of  considerable  importance  as 
before.  Columbia  county  during  the  decade  quintupled  the 
amount  of  tobacco  produced.  This  was  at  the  expense  of  both 
wheat  and  barley,  apparently,  as  the  latter  crop  declined  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  wheat  crop.  An  increase  in  the  potato  crop 
was  probably  partly  instrumental  in  displacing  both  wheat  and 
barley.  The  considerable  decrease  in  wheat  in  Washington 
county  was  balanced  by  an  increase  in  all  other  crops  except  in 
rye.  Barley  was  particularly  important.  Washington  county 
also  showed  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy 
cows.  Ozaukee  presents  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  Washing- 
ton. The  further  decline  in  wheat  growing  in  Fond  du  Lac 
county  presents  no  features  different  from  the  other  counties 
adjacent.^^  In  Richland  county  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
the  tobacco  crop  and  in  dairying  almost  exactly  parallel  to  that 
in  J\Ionroe  county.  The  large  increase  in  com  probably  had 
more  effect  than  the  tobacco  crop  in  displacing  wheat.  The  in- 
crease in  corn,  oats  and  potatoes  seems  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  decline  of  Avheat  in  Sauk  county.  The  potato  crop  ap- 
proximately doubled  in  per  capita  yield.  The  number  of  dairy 
cows  also  increased  largely.  The  considerable  decline  in  wheat 
in  Outagamie  county  was  replaced  by  an  increased  amount  of 
oats  and  corn.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  also  increased  con- 
siderably.^^ 

Wheat  had  become  so  unimportant  in  the  remaining  counties 
of  the  state  by  1889^*  that  it  is  unnecessarv  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  further  decline  or  slight  increase  during  the  following  decade. 
The  potato  crop  continued  to  increase  largely, — especially  in  the 
interior  counties.     Adams.  Juneau,  Marquette.   Portage.  Waii- 


•^  The  city  of  Fond  du  Lac  reduces  the  apparent  importance  of  Fond  du  I^ac 
county  in  reference  to  all  crops  and  live  stock. 

"  Corn  and  oats  bein?  in  part  the  basis  of  dairying  cannot  exercise  their 
full    influence  in   addition    to   that   of  dairyinsr  in    replacing   other   crois. 

•*  See  Figure  5. 
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paca,  and  Waushara^^  counties  are  especially  noteworthy."  The 
tobacco  crop  again  more  than  doubled  in  the  state  during  the 
decade.^^  In  many  of  the  south-central  and  southern  counties, 
the  further  increase  in  tobacco  was  instrumental  in  the  added  dis- 
placement of  wheat.  The  spread  of  the  tobacco  crop  into  some 
of  the  newer  counties  and  its  probable  influence  in  displacing 
wheat  there  has  already  been  noted. ^^ 

Dairying  continued  to  increase  in  the  state  as  a  whole  during 
the  decade,  but  by  no  means  so  rapidly  as  during  the  previous 
decade.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  increased  from  .47  per 
capita  in  1889  to  .48  per  capita  in  1899."  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  cows  was  not  so  general  as  during  the  previous 
two  decades ;  considerable  increases  in  some  counties  were  offset 
by  moderate  declines  in  other  counties.  The  connection  between 
the  further  increase  or  decline  of  wheat  growing  and  the  in- 
crease or  decline  in  dairying  during  the  decade  has  been  so  far  as 
it  is  important  already  considered  in  discussing  individual  coun- 
ties or  sections.  It  need  only  be  said  here  that  in  a  general  way 
an  important  decrease  in  wheat  growing  was  apt  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows 


"'■  The   yield   of   potatoos   per   ca^iita   in    Waushara   county   increased   from    49.9 
bi'shels    in    1889   to    119..'!   bushels:   in    1899.      The   yield   per   capita    in   Waupaca 
county  was  49.7  bushels  in  1899,  but  had  Increased  but  little  during  the  decade. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  decline  in  wheat  was  much  greater  in  Waushara  than 
in  Waupaca  county  during  the  decade. 
10  See  Table  XV. 
"  See  Table  XXII. 
'*  See  above  pp.  94-5. 

"  See  Table  XVIII.  If  both  classes  of  "cows  2  years  old  and  over"  be  In- 
cluded as  together  equivalent  in  the  Twelfth  Census  to  "mi'ch  cows"  of  the 
previous  censuses  the  per  capita  increase  in  milch  cows  in  the  state  as  a  whole 
for  the  decade  is  somewhat  larger,  i.  e.  from  .47  to  .52.  The  following  table 
presented  on  p.  5  of  BnUetin  of  the  Agric.  Exper.  Stwt.  Univ.  of  Wis.  No.  88, 
(Sept.  1901')  shows  that  the  increase  in  dairying  was,  however,  absolutely  as 
well  as  proportionally  much  greater  during  the  decade  1879-1889  than  during 
the   following  decade  : 

No.  of  pounds  of  dairy  products  made  in  Wisconsin. 
Butter  Cheese 

18.50 8.0.33.750  400.280 

ISm 13.611.328  1,104.300 

1870 22,473,036  13,288,581 

1880 33.842,336  19,^35,324 

1890 60.355,499  54,614,861 

1900 80.000.000  60.000,000 
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and  vice  versa.-"  But  quite  often  an  increase  in  wheat  growing 
was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows,^^ 
and  a  decrease  in  respect  to  the  former  by  a  decrease  in  respect 
to  the  latter.--  The  reason  is  plain :  wheat  growing  had  in 
most  sections  of  the  .state  become  so  unimportant  by  1889  and 
dairying  so  important  that  changes  in  the  latter  industry  were 
quite  l.able  to  be  independent  of  changes  in  the  former  indus- 
try. Further,  large  declines  were  for  the  same  reason  no  longer 
possible  in  wheat  except  in  a  few  instances  and  large  increases 
did  not  occur.  Much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  about  the  live 
stock  industry  and  its  relation  to  the  wheat  industry.  The  in- 
stances where  that  connection  appears  to  exist  have  already 
been  pointed  out.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  per 
capita  number  of  swine  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  while  sheep  de- 
clined to  some  extent  and  horses  again  remained  stationary. 
According  to  the  census  figures  there  was  a  marked  and  general 
decline  from  .49  per  capita  to  .33  per  capita,  in  respect  to  "other 
cattle"  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  this 
decline  is  to  some  extent  only  apparent,  and  arises  in  part  from 
a  change  in  the  method  of  classification  of  cattle  in  the  Twelfth 
Censiis.^^ 

Inspection  of  the  table  of  prices  for  wheat  shows  that  the  price 
declined  to  even  a  more  marked  extent  than  during  the  previous 
decade.  Eeference  to  the  table  giving  the  average  cash  valua^ 
tion  per  acre  in  different  counties  shows  a  marked  increase  in 
that  valuation.     Under  these  circumstances  wheat  could  not  re- 


™  rompare  Monroe.   Pierco,    Green    Lake,   and    Richland   counties. 

-'•  e.    (/.,   I'olk    County. 

--  c.   <;.,   Manitowoc  county. 

^  See  above,  notes  4  and  7.  On  p.  5.^  of  BulJetin,  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrie.,  Div. 
of  Btat.  No.  24,  Relations  of  Population  and  Food  Products,  etc.  (1903)  appears 
the    followins;   statement  : 

"'i'he  weight  of  e^fidence  indicates  that  calves  were  not  counted  at  the  cen'^nises 
prior  to  1900.  Calves  should  tlierefore  he  omitted  from  comparative  statements 
of  resources  in  the  different  census  years."  Tliis  suirgestion  has  been  fo'lowed, 
but  seems  to  l>e  only  partially  valid  as  applied  to  Wisconsin.  If  "other  cows 
■J  Vf-ars  old  and  over"  be  included  amons  dairy  cows  and  excluded  from  "other 
cattle.'"  the  decline  in  the  latter  class  appears  still  more  extreme.  The  statist- 
ical evidence  of  a  very  consideralile  dpcline  in  the  number  of  "other  cattle" 
during  the  decade  1889-1899  is  corroborated  by  the  general  opinion  of  persons 
liest  qualified  to  speak  in  that  respect. 
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main  in  cultivation  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  gave  place 
to  more  profitable  crops  and  pursuits. 

Wheat  growing  has  shown  further  decline  since  1899  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Wisconsin  Census  Report  of 
1905,  although  the  year  ending  Jime  1,  1905,  was  unusually 
unfavorable  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.-*  The  acreage  in 
wheat  declined  from  555,747  acres  in  1899  to  210,010  acres  in 
1904 — a  decline  of  62  per  cent.  The  total  yield  declined  from 
9.005,170  to  2,700,813  or  70  per  cent.,  while  the  per  capita  yield 
for  the  state  as  a  whole  declined  from  4.35  bushels  to  1.21  bushels, 
or  72  per  cent. 

The  same  sections  remained  dominant  in  wheat  growing  in 
1904  as  in  1899.  but  with  greatly  diminished  absolute  importance. 
Buffalo  county  retained  first  place  both  in  per  capita  yield 
(7.9  bushels)  and  in  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land. 
Kewaunee  followed  next  in  order  in  per  capita  yield  (6.8  bushels) 
but  on  account  of  low  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land 
gave  precedence  to  Trempealeau  county  (5.9  bushels  per  capita) 
in  degree  of  specialization.  Door.  Burnett,  and  Jackson  coun- 
ties each  produced  between  4  and  5  bushels  per  capita;  Pepin, 
Shawano.  Pierce,  ]\Ionroe,  and  Dodge  each  produced  between  8 
and  4  bushels  per  capita.  Eau  Claire,  Polk,  Vernon.  Calumet, 
Dunn,  Washington,  Green  Lake,  Oconto,  and  Crawford  each  pro- 
duced between  2  and  3  bushels  per  capita ;  the  remaining  counties 
of  the  state  all  produced  less  than  2  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita 
in  1904.-5 

What  other  crops  or  farm  pursuits  were  instrumental  during 
the  five  years  1899-1904  in  the  further  displacement  of  wheat 
growing?  Of  the  counties  that  were  most  important  in  wheat 
growing  in  1899  those  of  the  western  section  showed  in  general 


^*  "'It  may  be  properly  stated  that  the  year  ending  .Tune  1.  1905.  was  a  very 
unfortunate  year  for  taking  the  census.  The  crops  were,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  the  prices  low."  Wisconsin  Census  Report,  1905,  part  I, 
p.   viii. 

Barley,  potatoes  and  hay  are  the  only  important  farm  crops  showing  a  greater 
yield  in  1904  than  in  1899.  There  was  also  an  increased  acreage  in  respect 
to  each  of  thes'e  three  crops.  For  the  state  as  a  whole  there  was  a  decline 
in  both  acreage  and  yield  in  respect  to  rye.  com  and  oats.  The  decline  in  the 
acreage  of  oats  was  small,  amounting  to  about  5  per  cent. 

"  See  Table  I. 
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an  increased  acreage  in  oats  in  1904,  while  those  of  the  eastern 
section  showed  generally  a  reduced  acreage  as  well  as  a  reduced 
per  capita  yield  in  that  crop.  The  per  capita  yield  of  oats  in 
Buffalo,  St.  Croix,  Polk,  Pierce,  Trempealeau,  Pepin,  Jackson, 
and  Monroe  was  113.0,  122.4,  66.6,  84.2, 112.0,  66.0,  94.2  and  59.8 
bushels  respectively — an  increase  in  each  case.  Inspection  shows 
a  decline  in  the  potato  crop  in  many  of  the  wheat  counties, — 
Door,  Shawano,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Eau  Claire,  and  Brown  coun- 
ties being  exceptions.  There  was  a  general  decline  in  com  and 
rye.  All  of  the  counties  important  in  wheat  growing  in  1899 
showed  a  large  gain  in  barley  in  1904  except  Calumet  where 
there  was  a  reaction  from  that  crop.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
cline in  the  tobacco  crop  in  the  state  as  a  whole, — both  in  acre- 
age and  in  the  number  of  pounds  produced — most  of  the  western 
wheat  counties  showed  a  large  gain  in  that  crop  as  a  partial  off- 
set to  the  loss  in  wheat.^" 

Both  eastern  and  western  sections  shared  in  the  general  in- 
crease in  the  hay  crop — the  increase  being  marked  in  the  eastern 
counties.  This  increase  in  the  hay  crop  was  attended  by  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  western  sec- 
tion, by  considerable  decline  in  sheep  in  the  eastern  section  gen- 
erally,^^ and  by  a  considerable  increase  in  horses  in  both  sec- 
tions.-^ Owing  to  the  differences  in  classification  in  respect  to 
neat  cattle,  in  the  State  Census  of  1905  and  in  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  the  movement  in  respect  to  other  cattle 
than  dairy  cows  can  not  be  accurately  determined.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  heavy  loss  in  that  respect  in  all  of  the  east- 
em  wheat  growing  counties  while  in  most  of  the  western  wheat 
counties  "other  cattle"  either  held  their  own  or  showed  consid- 
erable gain.  This  gain  was  particularly  marked  in  St.  Croix, 
Monroe,  and  "Vernon  counties.  All  of  the  counties  that  had  been 
important  in  wheat  growing  in  1899  showed  a  large  increase 
in  the  per  capita  number  of  milch  cows.     The  western  counties 


■■="  See   Table   XXII. 

-''  The  number  of  shoep  declined  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 

'"  That  is,  In  "horses  and  mulc«"  as  compared  with  "horses"  in  the  Twelfth 
Crnstis  of  the  United  Stales.  There  was  a  general  loss  in  thp  numl>er  of  swine 
in    nearly    all    parts   of   the   state. 
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showed  the  most  marked  increase.^^  This  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  milch  cows  represented  the  growing  importance  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  dairy  industry.^'' 

It  thus  appears  that  various  other  farm  crops  and  pursuits 
of  which  dairying  was  probably  the  most  important  had  shared 
in  the  further  reduction  of  the  wheat  area  during  the  period 
1899  to  1904.     Further,  there  had  been  more  tendency  toward 


-'■'  The  incre'a.-e  in  tlie  per  capita  number  of  milch  cows  for  tlie  state  as  a 
whole  was  from  .48  to  .55.  In  Bulletin  of  the  Agrio.  Exper.  Stat.,  Univ.  of 
Wis.  No.  140,  (Sept.  1906)  p.  17,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  '"extended  tier  of  counties  'on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  in  which 
the  erection  of  new  factories  appears  to  have  stopped,"  though  it  is  acknowledged 
that  "in  many  cases  the  number  of  cows  tributary  to  the  creameries  is  much 
higher  than  the  average."  This  lack  of  factory  growth  in  the  case  of  Pierce, 
St.  Croix,  and  southei-n  Polk  counties  is  attributed  as  possibly  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  counties  "have  been  and  stUl  are  great  grain-raising  counties." 
Though  ths  last  statement  may  be  accepted  as  partially  valid,  reference  to  the 
large  per  capita  increase  in  the  number  of  mi'ch  cows  in  these  three  counties 
and  in  the  other  western  counties  will  serve  to  further  emphasize  the  ac- 
knowledged danger  in  estimating  the  growth  or  decl'ne  of  dairying  by  the  num- 
ber of  dairy  factories.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  wesftm 
counties  was  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  gallons  of  milk  pro- 
duced, such  that  the  amount  of  mUk  produced  per  cow  was  higher  in  each 
of  these  three  counties  than  in  Shawano  where  "a.  most  phenomenal  extension" 
was  noted  (p.  15 "i.  The  comparative  figures  for  these  four  counties  are  as 
follows : 

Counties  Per  capita     Per  capita     Increase     Pounds  of  Milk 

1899  1904  per  cow,    1904. 

Pierce     46  .69  .23  4117 . 4 

St.  Croix .50  .71  .21  3936.1 

Polk    70  .94  .24  3280.3 

Shawano    50  .67  .17  3097.5 

The  slower  increase  per  capita  in  Shawano  county  can  scarcely  be  attributed 
to  the  large  increase  in  population  in  that  county  as  improved  land  increased 
in  that  county  between  1899  and  1904  while  improved  land  declined  in  area 
in  the  other  three  counties  taken  together,  for  the  same  period.  On  the  other 
hand  the  final  product  was  in  general  more  valuable  in  the  clieese-making  east 
than  in  the  butter-making  west,  and  doubtless  required  the  investment  of  a 
larger  amount  of  capital.  In  several  of  the  eastern  counties  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  milch  cows  was  partially  concealed  by  the  growth  of  city 
population,   as  In   Brown  and  Door  counties. 

1900  1905  Increase 

so  Farm   butter    25.000.000  lbs.  S4. 500. 000  lbs.  SSi 

Factory  butter 55.000.000  lbs.  88.500.000  lbs.  60^ 

Cheese    60.000.000  lbs.  110.000.000  lbs.  83!< 

(See  Bulletin  of  the  Agric.  Exper.  8tat..  Univ.  of  Wis..  No.  140.  [Sept.  1906], 
pp.  6  and  7.     Also  pp.  5,  7-9.     See  also  map  accompanying  the  same). 

It  is  probable  that  the  State  Census  for  1905  affords  more  liberal  results  as  to 
the  number  of  dairy  cows  than  does  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States. 
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specialization  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  counties,  and 
that  specialization  was  in  the  direction  of  the  cheese  making  in- 
dustry.^^  The  latest  phase  of  development  in  wheat  growing  in 
Wisconsin  thus  presents  no  new  feature. •''- 


^'  See  Bulletin  of  the  Ayiic.  Exficr.  Stat.,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  Xo.  140.  (Sept.  1906), 
pp.  10  and  14. 

^'  Estimates  of  acreage  and  yield  for  the  .vears  1905-1908.  complied  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture — supplemented  by  state- 
ments by  Mr.  .John  M.  True,  Secretary.  January  12  and  18.  1909 — are  as 
follows  : 

Years  Acreage  Bushels 

1905  219,493  3,165,801 

1906  213,754  2,813,479 
190'7  145,643  2.330,288 
1908                                                 122,775  2.209,050 

Corresponding  estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
compiled  from  the  Year  Books,  1905-1907  and  from  the  Crop  Reporter,  August 
and  October,  1908,  are  as  follows  : 

Years  Acreage  Bushels 

1905  474,233  7,893,381 

1906  288,040  4,690,816 

1907  210,000  2,955,000 

1908  207.000  3,748,000 
The   marked  discrepancy  between   the   figures  in   the  two  estimates — especially 

for  the  years  1905  and  1906 — are  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  state  esti- 
mates are  aclaiowledgedly  conservative,  while  the  federal  estimates  are  probably 
too  liberal. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  FLOURING  INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN 

Reference  has  alreadj-  been  made  to  the  more  important  centers 
of  flour  manufacture  in  Wisconsin  previous  to  1849.^  According 
to  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  Stdtes,  there  were  117  flour 
mills  and  grist  mills  in  Wisconsin,  representing  an  investment 
of  capital  amounting  to  $1,020,550.  These  mills  consumed 
$2,651,623  worth  of  raw  material  and  turned  out  a  product 
valued  at  $3,536,293.  The  chief  centers  of  production  were  Mil- 
waukee, Janesville,-  and  Watertown.-^ 

The  three  factors  determining  the  localization  of  the  milling 
indu>;tiy  at  this  period  were  superior  water  power,  superior  sit- 
uation in  reference  to  the  wheat  areas,  and  superior  situation 
in  respect  to  the  centers  of  populaton  and  in  respect  to  markets. 
The  accompanying  table  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  board 
of  trade  of  Milwaukee  gives  statistics  in  regard  to  that  city  for 
the  years  between  the  census  periods,*  but  figures  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  state  are  scanty.  The  flouring  industry  in  Wisconsin, 
as  elsewhere  at  this  period,  was  dispersed  among  many  small 
establishments,  whose  motor  power  was  furnished  at  first  ex- 
clusively by  water-mills  or  by  wind-mills. 

According  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  number  of  establishments 
had  increased  to  374,  with  an  investment  of  $3,526,869.  Raw 
material  to  the  value  of  $9,532,510  was  consumed  and  yielded 
a  product  worth  $11,570,834.  The  industry  had  thus  more  than 
trebled  in  importance  during  the  decade.    During  the  early  part 


'  See   above   p.    17. 

-  Xei'I.   Hi.'t.   of  Freeborn   Count!).  Mitnicsota.  4'>(). 

^  See  above  p.  17. 

'  See  Table   Vll. 
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of  the  decade,  the  receipts  of  flour  at  Milwaukee  were  chiefly 
via  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  railroad  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  Later,  with  the  spread  of  the  wheat  area 
into  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state,  receipts  via  the 
Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  railroad  took  the  lead.  The  latter  rail- 
road also  passed  through  a  region  in  which  water  powers  were 
more  numerous.^  In  1860  Milwaukee  and  Rock  were  the  two  coun- 
ties most  important  in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  The  former 
produced  about  16  per  cent,  and  the  latter  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  product  of  the  state  at  that  period.  Green**  and  Dodge 
come  next  in  order  of  importance,  while  Dane,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Jefferson,  Walworth,  and  Winnebago  were  also  important.  Other 
counties  produced  a  considerable  amount. 

During  the  next  decade  the  industry  nearly  doubled,  while 
the  number  of  establishments  increased  to  581, — an  increase  of 
about  55  per  cent.  A  tendency  toward  concentration  thus  ap- 
pears. Milwaukee  county  had  increased  its  production  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  state.  Eock,  Walworth,  Green, 
Grant,  and  Waukesha  counties  suffered  considerable  decline  in 
milling,'^  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  decrease  of  wheat  culture 
in  those  counties.®  Jefferson  county  more  than  doubled  in 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  in  value  of  product,  while  wheat 
growing  had  also  increased  in  importance.  In  Lafayette  and  Ra- 
cine counties,  however,  milling  increased  very  considerably  while 
wheat  growing  declined.  In  Columbia,  Dodge,  Dane,  and  Iowa 
counties,  notwithstanding  the  increased  importance  of  wheat 
growing,  milling  decreased  not  only  in  proportion  to  population, 
but  absolutely  as  well.  This  decline  was  slight  in  Dodge  county. 
In  the  eastern,^  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state  wheat 
growing  and  milling  increased  together.  Winnebago  county 
showed  a  marked  increase  in  milling  and  now  produced  about  8 


'•  Rep.  of   Milwaukee  Chamher  of   Com.,  for  1S58  and  1859. 

"  Monroe  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  flour 
and   pork  at  an   early  date. 

'  The  decline   was  inarked   in  Green   county. 

"  Waukesha  county,  however,  remained  nboiit  stable  in  wheat  culture.  See 
Table  ni. 

» The  decline  in  wheat  srowins;  in  Kewaunee  was  only  temporary.  Outasamie 
county,  though  increasing  in  production  of  wheat,  showed  a  marked  decline 
in    milling,    if   the   census   figures    are   trustworthy. 
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per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  state.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  Chippewa,  Eau  Claire,  Buffalo,  and  St.  Croix  showed  the 
largest  increase.^" 

It  thus  appears  that  in  general  the  same  influences  were  at 
work  determining  the  localization  and  growth  of  the  milling  in- 
dustry as  in  the  preceding  decade.  The  increase  was  most  marked 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  where  the  three  factors  of  water 
power,  wheat  and  market  were  most  favorable  and  operated  to- 
gether to  the  greatest  advantage. 

During  the  decade  1870  to  1880,  nearly  every  portion  of  Wis- 
consin shared  the  prosperity  of  the  milling  industry  in  the  north- 
west generally,"  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  "new 
process"  in  the  manufacture  of  flour.^-  The  "milling-in-tran- 
sit" privilege^^  gave  the  smaller  centers  a  relative  advantage 
over  Milwaukee,  so  that  the  flour  product  of  Milwaukee  county 
dropped  to  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1880.  Winnebago 
county  had  increased  her  production  to  about  9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  for  the  state,  while  Eock  county,  in  spite  of  the  decline  in 
wheat  growing,  had  more  than  regained  the  importance  of  1860. 
Jefferson  and  Green  counties  barely  held  their  own  in  absolute 
importance  while  Buffalo,  Racine,  Washington,  and  Green  Late 
counties  showed  an  absolute  loss  since  1860.  In  the  remaining 
counties  of  the  state,  however,  the  milling  industry  increased 
ver^  materially.  This  increase  was  particularly  marked  in  the 
northeastern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  state,  where  the 
same  influences  as  in  1870  combined  in  a  special  way  to  bring 


^0  Washington.  Green  Lake,  and  La  Cro=;se  counties  are  Indeterminate,  as  no 
s.-tatistics  appear  for  1859.  but  were  quite  important  in  milling  by  1869  and 
had  probably   increased  in  importance  during  the  decade. 

"  Spring  wheat  flour  commanded  a  nremium  at  once  and  the  flouring  industry 
was  stimulated  throughout  the  spring  wheat  growing  region.  See  quotations  in 
Rep.  of  Slilwaukee  Chamher  of  Com.,  .iust  previous  to  1874  and  .iust  following 
that  year;  Adams.  Commercial  Geographp,  61:  Farm  and  Factory.  (La  Crosse, 
Wis.)      May   11,    1877. 

''  The  number  of  establishments  increased  to  705,  an  increase  of  about  21 
per  cent.  The  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  cost  of  raw  materials  used  and 
the  value  of  the  product  increased  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  WBile  the  increase 
in  the  industry  as  a  whole  was  greater  than  the  Increase  in  population,  the 
absolute  increase  was  somewhat  less  than  during  the  previous  decade  and  the 
proportional  Increase  much  less. 

'^  An  arrangement  by  which  wheat  was  stopped  at  the  point  in  question, 
manufactured  into  flour  and  then  moved  to  Its  destination  at  the  original  rates. 
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about  that  result."  The  southern  and  south-central  portions  ot 
the  state,  generally  .speaking,  reflected  the  marked  decline  in 
wheat  growing  in  those  sections  by  a  less  rapid  increase  in  tlour 
milling. 

The  localization  of  the  industry  at  the  close  of  this  decade 
shows  that  the  wheat  area  had  not  yet  moved  so  far  outside  of 
the  state  as  to  cut  many  of  the  former  establishments  off  from  a 
supply  of  wheat.  This  situation  was  soon  to  be  the  case,  how- 
ever. The  rapidly  growing  importance  of  the  city  of  La  Crosse 
in  the  flouring  industry  attracted  attention,  and  not  a  few  be- 
lieved that  here  lay  the  future  center  of  that  industry  in  the 
northwest.  The  decline  of  Wisconsin  as  a  wheat  producing 
area,  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  a  supply  of 
wheat  for  milling  purposes  from  the  new  area  farther  west. 
For  obtaining  this  wheat,  La  Crosse  was  favorably  located.  The 
editor  of  the  Farm  and  Factory'^^  quoted,  approvingly,  a  circu- 
lar issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  city,  calling  attention 
to  its  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  flour.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  situation  of  the  city  was  such  as  to  enable  it  to  con- 
trol all  the  primary  markets  of  the  wheat  region  of  Minnesota, 
being  the  gateway  to  the  east^*^  and  located  on  the  only  direct 
railroad  route  between  all  eastern  points  and  Minnesota.  The 
cheapness  of  fuel,  which  was  derived  from  the  refuse  of  its  lum- 
ber manufactures,  was  noted,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the 
Mississippi  river  would  operate  to  secure  favorable  railroad  rates 
was  referred  to. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  wheat  area  was  moving  was,  how- 
ever, underestimated  by  these  prophets.  The  wheat  industry  in 
southern  Minnesota  was  already  on  the  decline.  La  Crosse  con- 
tinued to  increase  her  output  for  some  years,  but  Minneapolis  was 
already  producing  a  million  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  northern  railroads  to  east  and  west,  began  about 
1879  to  add  to  this  output  about  500,000  ban*els  per  year.     In 


'*  Iowa.    TortairP,    and    Sank    countif^s'   also    showed    a    tiinrked    incroasp. 

"May  11.  1877.  [From  the  La  Crosse  Daily  Democrat]  The  Northwestern 
Miller  was  published  by   (he  same  parties  who  published  the  Fann   and   Fiictorj/. 

i»  "Three-fourThs  of  all  the  wheat  raised  in  Minnesota,  whether  shipped  !n  the 
berry  or  as  flour,  passes  through  La  Crosse  on  its  way  to  eastern  marlcets'." 
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1879  the  offices  of  the  Xort  Invest  em  Miller  were  removed  to 
Minneapolis,^'  on  the  grounds  of  the  preeminence  of  that  city  in 
the  milling  industry. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  after  1880  the  federal  census  fails  to 
give  stat  sties  for  the  milling  industry  by  counties.  For  the 
state  as  a  whole,  however,  there  was  a  loss  in  every  respect  ex- 
cept in  the  amount  of  capital  invested, — the  loss  being  marked 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  establishments.^^  This  decline  was 
parallel  with  the  general  depression  in  the  milling  industry  of 
the  northwest  that  set  in  following  the  expansion  due  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  patent  process. ^^ 

As  the  wheat  area  moved  still  farther  to  the  north  and  west  and 
still  greater  dependence  was  had  upon  the  railroads  to  supply 
the  necessary  wheat,  the  smaller  centers  of  production  found 
themselves  unable  to  compete  with  the  more  important  centers, 
especially  as  the  railroads  either  chose  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  the  latter  or  were  compelled  to  do  so.  Milwaukee,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  a  great  expansion  in  the  flouring  industry  during 
the  decade. 

From  the  figures  of  the  State  Census  for  1885,  the  most  im- 
portant centers  of  the  milling  industry  can  be  pointed  out, 
though  the  figures  bear  such  evidence  of  untrustworthiness  that 
they  are  worthless  so  far  as  absolute  amounts  are  concerned.-" 
In  1885,  outside  of  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  counties,  the 
counties  adjacent  to  the  Fox  River  and  Lake  Winnebago  were 
most  important.  Here  the  cultivation  of  wheat  still  persisted  to 
a  considerable  extent.  A  considerable  decline  is  indicated  in  the 
northwestern  counties,  though  wheat  growing  retained  some- 
thing of  its  former  importance  here  also.  Dane,  Jefferson,  and 
Rock  counties  still  manufactured  considerable  quantities  of  flour, 
though  showing  a  decline  since  1880.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  by  1885  the  distribution  of  wheat  growing  within  the  state 


>^  Sre  the  issue  of  March  7.   1870. 

^^  Note  the  continued  tendency  toward  concentration. 

"  See   Northicestern   Miller  foi-   Feb.    1.   and   Nov.   28.    1884. 

-"According  to  the  figures  of  the  State  Census  for  18S5.  the  milling  industry 
in  Wisconsin  fell  off  nearly  one-half  in  value  of  product  as  compared  with  the 
V.  8.  Census  figures  for  1880.  This  is  plainly  improbaljle.  In  the  State  Census 
for  i^-5.  the  columns  are  not  correctly  footed  up.  the  totals  being  almost  twice 
as  large  as  the  figures  in  the  columns  warrant. 
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had  ceased  to  exercise  any  considerable  influence  upon  the  local- 
ization of  the  milLng  industry.  The  State  Census  for  1895 
shows  the  great  importance  of  Douglas  county  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  flour  and  grist  mill  products.^^  The  increase  had  been 
most  striking  there  during  the  decade,  but  was  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  the  wheat  industry  in  Wisconsin.  A  decline  in  the  im- 
portance of  La  Crosse  county  is  indicated.  By  1900,  according 
to  the  Twelfth  Census,  the  milling  industry  in  the  state  as  a 
whole  had  nearly  recovered  what  it  had  lost  during  the  decade 
1880  to  1890.  The  number  of  establishments  had  increased  to 
717,  or  12  more  than  in  1880.  This  increase  in  the  number  of 
establishments  was  probably  due  as  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  establishment  of  many  small  mills  for  the  grinding  of 
other  grist  mill  products  than  flour. 

The  city  of  Milwaukee,  as  a  flouring  center,  merits  special 
attention  on  account  of  its  importance.  In  1854  there  were  five 
flour  mills  in  Milwaukee,  with  a  total  output  of  130,000  barrels. 
The  hydraulic  power  of  the  riVer  was  used  exclusively,  at  that 
time,-^  but  two  years  later  one  of  the  largest  mills  was  equipped 
with  new  machinery  and  an  "immense  steam  engine. "^^  By 
1860  the  number  of  flour  mills  in  the  city  had  increased  to  four- 
teen and  the  individual  mills  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
market  for  their  flour  in  New  York  and  New  England.^*  The 
output  in  1862  was  reduced  by  the  burning  of  two  of  the  mills  of 
the  city  and  continued  low  until  1866,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
wheat  was  worth  relatively  more  than  flour.^^  In  1866  there 
began  a  rapid  increase  in  the  ouput,  so  that  for  a  time  Milwaukee 
produced  more  flour  than  any  other  western  eity.^"  The  abroga- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  which  excluded  Cana- 


^  According  to  the  Statr  Census  of  18S5.  there  were  36.000  harrels  of  flour, 
worth  $252,000.  mamifactiired  in  Doilglas  connty.  These  fijnires  had  increased 
In  1895  to  3.019.200  harrels.  worth  $9,209,140.  The  city  of  Superior  includes 
almost  the  whole  of  the  industry  in  the  cotmty. 

=!  See  Rep.  of  Board  of  Trade  for  1854. 

''/Diff.,  for  1856. 

^  Rep.  of  Chamter  of  Com.  for  1860. 

2'  This  was  hrought  ahout  in  part  hy  the  relatively  hisrher  freights  on  flour 
as  comnared  with  wheat,  and  in  part  hy  the  decline  in  foreign  demand.  See 
Jfeps.  of   Chamter  of   Com.  for   1862-65. 

^  ma.,  for    1"866. 
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dian  flour  from  our  markets  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  this  increase,  but  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  was  probably  a  more  important  cause.-^ 
At  any  rate  the  increased  demand  resulted  in  more  mills  and 
greater  capacity,  and  ultimately  in  overproduction  of  flour  and 
in  depression  in  Milwaukee  as  elsewhere.  While  the  output  in- 
creased somewhat  in  the  years  1873-1875,  there  was  another  de- 
cline in  production  during  the  following  three  years.-^  So  far 
from  Milwaukee  being  the  most  important  center  of  flour  produc- 
tion in  the  west,  St.  Louis  produced  nearly  1,000,000  barrels  in 
excess  of  that  eit}'  in  1871.-''  Up  to  this  time  the  precedence 
attaching  to  St.  Louis  represented  in  part  the  superiority  of  win- 
ter wheat  flour  over  spring  wheat  flour.  By  1874,  however,  the 
"new  process"  had  been  introduced  into  all  the  larger  mills  in 
Milwaukee,  and  a  largely  increased  output  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  consequence  of  the  preference  for  spring  wheat  flour. 
That  the  increased  output  was  neither  large  nor  permanent  was 
due  to  several  causes.  We  have  seen  that  Milwaukee  county, 
during  the  decade  1870-1880,  declined  relatively  to  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  state,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  "milling-in- 
transit"  system  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  smaller  produc- 
ing centers  and  perhaps  also  of  Minneapolis.^"  Another  prob- 
able reason  for  the  small  increase  in  output  of  flour  in  Milwau- 
kee during  the  decade  was  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  wheat  after  about  1865.  Wisconsin  wheat  was  noted  for  its 
high  quality  in  earlier  days,  but  as  the  wheat  industry  de- 
clined the  quality  of  wheat  depreciated.^^  A  still  further  cause 
for  the  small  increase  in  output  was  that  during  the  time  of 
Milwaukee's  preeminence  as  a  wheat  market  much  speculative 
business  was  done  and  while  Milwaukee  millers  had  a  large  stock 
of  wheat  to  select  from  they  came  into  competition  with  the  de- 
mands of  many  other  buyers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 


2"  Ibid. 

^  According  to  the  Rep.  of  Chamber  of  Com.  for  1S76.  the  reduction  in  the 
output  of  f?our   that  year  was  dne   to   the   closing   of  two   mills  for  re.iairs. 

■"ma.,  for  1871. 

^■^  See  above,  note  13.  See  also  Report  of  Milivaiil:ee  Chamber  of  Com.  for 
ISRfi. 

3'  Rep.  of  ililiraiikee  Chamber  of  Com.  for  1868.     See  above  p.  59. 
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were  forced  to  pay  high  prices  for  their  wheat. ^-  The  constant 
fluctuations^^  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  afl^  important  speculative 
market  constitute  another  serious  drawback,  and  it  is  significant 
that  Milwaukee  mills  did  not  begin  to  increase  their  output  to 
any  marked  extent  until  after  that  city  had  become  unimportant 
as  a  wheat  market.^*  It  appears  further  that  steam  motor  power 
had  been  found  more  expensive  than  the  water  power  of  the 
smaller  milling  centers. ^^ 

In  1879  the  foreign  demand  for  bread-stuffs  again  came  to  the 
rescue  and  the  output  of  flour  increased  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Lower  prices  for  wheat  probably  stimulated  the  foreign 
demand  in  turn.  Notwithstanding  the  competition  with  ]Minne- 
apolis  and  Duluth  for  the  necessary  wheat,^®  the  output  of  flour 
in  the  ^Milwaukee  mills  increased  with  more  or  less  regularity 
until  1893.  During  the  four  years  1889-1892,  the  increase 
amounted  to  nearly  50  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  the  depres- 
sion following  the  financial  disturbances  of  1893  the  flour  out- 
put fell  off  over  260.000  barrels  in  that  year.  Insufficient  re- 
ceipts of  wheat  in  the  following  year  forced  the  mills  of  Mil- 
waukee to  draw  upon  Duluth  and  Chicago  for  supplies  to  meet 
the  deficiency.  The  mills  of  Minneapolis  experiencing  a  similar 
shortage,  there  resulted  competition  to  an  unusual  degree  for 
the  stock  of  wheat  in  territory  more  or  less  tributary  to  both. 
The  greater  importance  of  the  industry  at  Minneapolis,  together 
Avith  the  more  favorable  situation  of  that  city  with  respect  to 
competing  lines  of  transportation,  enabled  her  millers  to  wrest 
concessions  from  the  railroads  in  the  struggle  for  possession  of 
this  wheat.  This  was  the  more  easily  accomplished  at  a  time 
when  the  railroads  were  struggling  desperately  for  traffic  at  any 


^' See   Rrpoits   for    1S62-1SC5. 

"A  frequent  complaint  amons  millers. 

^  In  irke  manner  CTiicago  has  never  become  sreatly  imiiortant  as  a  milling 
centtT.  while  MinneaMolis  has  never  been  important  as  a  speculative  wheat 
market. 

'■'^  Rep.    of   Miltrauhee    Chawher   of   Com.    for    1S60. 

*"  "The  crop  of  spring  wheat  in  1881  proved  largely  deficient  in  quantity. 
whiFe  the  production  of  flour  near  the  sources  of  supply,  probably  reached  its 
highest  capacity  in  that  year,  almost  absorbing  the  whole  crop."  Rep.  of  Mil- 
watrkrr   CTtamTter   of   Com.    for   1882. 
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rate  however  low.-*'  To  secure  a  supply  of  wheat  on  equal  terras 
the  IMilwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  went  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  their  complaint.  In  1897,  a  favor- 
able decision  was  secured  but  discrimination  went  on  as  before. 
Accordingly  further  proceedings  were  instituted  in  1898,  but 
with  little  avail,  as  the  commission  declared  itself  without  power 
to  remedy  the  situation,  while  one  of  the  offending  roads  asserted 
its  inability  to  stop  the  discrimination.^^ 

In  spite  of  the  improvements  in  the  methods  and  in  the  cost 
of  handling  grain  and  flour,  and  in  spite  of  the  improvements 
in  transportation  directly  across  Lake  Michigan,  the  disadvan- 
tage which  Milwaukee  suffers  in  being  at  an  ever  increasing  dis- 
tance from  the  sources  for  the  supply  of  wheat,  with  the  added 
disadvantage  in  rates  which  this  situation  tends  to  bring  about, 
works  both  against  a  restoration  of  her  former  commercial  im- 
portance and  the  growth  of  her  milling  interests.  The  high  water 
mark  of  1892  has  never  since  been  reached.  The  output  in  1904 
amounted  to  1,320,611  barrels.^^ 


"'  A  compai-ison  of  the  inoreaso  of  the  flour  output  of  Minneapolis  and  Mil- 
waukee is  made  in  the  Rep.  of  Milwaukee  Chamber  o/  Com.  for  1894,  and  the 
nioT"e  rapid  srowth  of  the  former  city  in  that  respect  is  said  to  lie  wholly  due 
to  the  inequitable  differences  in  rates  on  wheat  to  Milwaukee  and  to  Minneapolis. 

=*  See  Reps,  of  Milioaukee  Chamber  of  Com.  for  1894-98.  See  also  Report  of 
the  Interstate  Commci-ce  Comtnission  for  1897,  pp.  23-4;  IMd.,  for  1898,  pp. 
24,    33-4  :   for  1900,   pp.   212-13. 

■■^  Rep.  of  Chamber  of  Com.  for  1904. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

MILWAUKEE  AS  A  WHEAT  MARKET 

The  development  of  Milwaukee  as  a  wheat  market  was  closely 
related  to  the  gro^\i;h  of  the  wheat  growing  industry  wiihin  the 
state.  The  same  rapid  rise  to  even  greater  relative  importance 
and  the  same  quick  decline  to  comparative  unimportance  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  case.^  However,  while 
the  opening  up  of  the  new  and  cheap  wheat  lands  to  the  west  and 
north  subjected  the  wheat  growers  of  Wisconsin  to  ruinous  com- 
petition, on  the  other  hand,  every  mile  of  railroad  th.at  was 
pushed  out  ^nto  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
that  continued  tributary  to  IMilwaukee  contributed  to  the  im- 
portance of  that  city  as  a  wheat  market.  But  just  as  the  farmers 
of  Wisconsin  discovered  that  they  could  not  control  the  railroads 
of  the  state  to  their  own  interest,  so  IMilwaukee  was  to  see  the 
railroads  which  her  business  men  had  projected  and  which  had 
min  stered  to  her  growth  and  prosperity  in  her  earlier  history, 
contribute  later,  under  the  influence  of  various  economic  causes, 
to  the  development  of  her  rivals.  Her  merchants  were  to  see  the 
cit}^  sink  from  the  position  of  a  great  railway  terminus,  with 
thousands  of  miles  of  tributary  lines,  to  the  position  of  a  way- 
station,  through  which  wheat  and  flour  were  billed  to  other 
markets.  Her  Exchange  was  destined  to  sink  from  being  the 
business  center  of  the  greatest  primary  wheat  market  in  the  world 
to  the  position  of  adjunct  to  the  commercial  organization  of  her 
great  rival  at  tho  foot  of  the  lake.  Xor  was  it  in  the  power  of 
her  citizens  to  avert  this  consequence,  though  by  no  means  lack- 
ing in  enterprise  or  resourcefulness.    It  was  the  resistless  oper- 


'  Comparp  the  ypnrly  roceipts  of  wheat  at   Milwaukee  with  the  ynarly  produc- 
tion of  wlieat   within   the  state  of  Wisconsin.     See  Tables  IV  and   VIII. 
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atiou  of  the  economic  causes  that  set  up  and  pull  down  cities,  that 
swiftly,  in  this  ease,  and  surely  worked  out  their  results. 

In  the  spring  of  1841  the  first  shipment  of  wheat  was  made 
from  ^Mihvaukee.  The  amount  was  -4,000  bushels  and  the  destina- 
tion Canada.-  There  had  been  much  competition  between  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago  for  the  wheat  of  southern  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Illinois  and  it  was  the  wheat  of  this  region  that  first 
gave  INIilwaukee  her  reputation  as  a  wheat  market.^  When  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  Union  railroad  was  built,  Chicago  succeeded 
in  diverting  the  grain  to  that  point.  The  Beloit  and  Mississippi 
railroad  was  projected  with  the  view  of  bringing  this  grain  back 
to  ]\Iilwaukee.  The  wheat  growers  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  were  threatening  to  establish  railroad  connections  with 
Chicago,  and  it  was  felt  that  something  must  be  done  if  their 
trade  was  to  be  held  for  Wisconsin  markets.* 

We  are  thus  early  introduced  to  the  competition  of  markets 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  rail- 
roads within  the  state.  During  the  year  1851  the  Milwaukee  and 
Waukesha  railroad  was  built  to  Eagle  Center  and  by  1857  to 
Prairie  du  Chien.  In  1858,  La  Crosse  was  reached  and  Milwau- 
kee was  put  in  a  favorable  position  for  the  grain  trade  of  the  re- 
gion west  of  the  ^Mississippi  river.^  In  the  meantime,  the  whole 
southeastern  portion  of  the  state  had  been  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  railroads  tributary  to  that  city,  thus  insuring  her  pre- 


^Bep.  0/  Chamier  of  Com.  for  1858. 

syWff.,  for  I8.5C. 

*  That  Milwaukee  had  no  very  great  lead  in  commerce  over  some  of  the  other 
lake  ports  In  the  state  in  1850  is  shown  by  the  foUowins  table,  taken  from  the 
Anvst'ican   Railroad  Journal,   1851,    p.   64  : 

Total  Exports  Imports 

I'OKTS.  AXD   Imports.  alone. 

Mawankoe 5.927.110  .'1.828,650 

Racine    2,108.700  1,452,750 

Southport 1,213, .399  629,791 

Sheboy,£ran 583.991  517.800 

Port    Washington     326.576  278,311 

Green    Bay      -32.367  151,537 

Manitowoc 62,848  49,129 

^  Milwaukee  had  suffiered  damaging  competition  from  Chicago  at  La  Crosse 
previous  to  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  that  point.  Rep.  of  Chamber  of 
Com.   for   1858. 
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eminence  as  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  state.*^  Attention 
was  early  called  to  the  fact  that  Milwaukee  enjoyed  a  differen- 
tial of  156  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien  as  compared  with  Chi- 
cago^ and  it  was  pointed  out  that  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the 
lake,  uninterrupted  navigation  existed  throughout  the  year  across 
to  Grand  Haven,  Michigan.^  It  was  thus  claimed  that  with  de- 
monstrable superiority  over  Chicago  in  respect  to  transportation 
by  both  land  and  water,  Milwaukee  could  successfully  compete 
for  the  wheat  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

In  1855,  some  Avheat  came  north  from  Illinois,  via  Beloit  and 
Janesville,  to  Milwaukee.^  Whitewater  was  in  1856  the  market 
for  thirty  miles  around — grain  having  come  from  as  far  as  Mc- 
Henry  coimty,  Illinois.  The  wheat  was  stored  there  until  it 
could  be  shipped  east  at  the  opening  of  navigation."  In  1858,  of 
2.317,000  bushels  of  wheat  transported  on  the  Milwaukee  and 
Mississippi  railroad,  only  350  bushels  went  to  Chicago. ^^  In  1859 
the  same  road  brought  over  450,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  14,674 
barrels  of  flour  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Milwaukee.  The  larger 
portion  of  this  was  delivered  to  the  road  by  the  steam  ferry  boats 
and  represented  the  trade  of  the  trans-Mississippi  reg'.on.^- 

Chicago  had  not  been  idle,  however.  The  Chicago.  St.  Paul 
and  Fond  du  Lac  railroad  was  completed  throughout,  from  Cary, 
Illinois,  to  Oshkosh  in  1859  and  became  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railroad  in  that  year.    Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in 


"  See  map  of  railroads  In  Wisconsin  for  the  decade  1850-1860  (Figure  9). 
See  also  above  p.  42. 

'  Ttep.  of  Voard  of  I'rade  for   1855. 

"IMd.,   for   1856. 

»  hep.  of  Mil.  and  .l/!«.s'.  7?.  R.  Co.  for  1855. 

'0  Oovernor's  Me-^snge  and  Accompanying  Documents.  1857,  3:  427-34. 

"  "Nineteen-twentioths  of  the  business  of  the  country  tributary  to  the  road 
have  been  done  with  Milwaukee."  Rep.  of  Mil.  and.  Miss.  R.  R.  Co.  for  1858. 
It  was  asserted,  liowfver.  that  the  road  bad  been  forced  on  account  of  financial 
reasons  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  Chicago.  Rep.  of  Milwaukee  Cliamber  of 
Com.    for    1858. 

The  growTng  importance  of  Milwaukee  as  a  wheat  market  wns  due  in  part  to 
the  superiority  of  the  wheat  marketed  there.  The  wheat  of  Illinois  had  deteri- 
orated while  that  of  Wisconsin  was  of  prime  quality.  Wis'consin  wheat  was  said 
to  have  brought  from  8  cts.  to  10  cts.  more  per  bus-hel  than  Illinois  wheat.  See 
Rep.  of  Board  of  Trade  for  1856.  See  also  Rep.  of  Miheaukee  Chamber  of 
Com.    for   1858. 

^'^  Rep,  of  Mil.   and   Miss.   R.   R.    Co.    for    18.59. 
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preventing  this  road  from  diverting  the  wheat  from  Milwaukee 
to  Chieago.^^  In  1855  the  Green  Bay,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago 
railroad  was  built  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Illinois  state  line  to 
meet  a  road  at  that  point  built  from  Chicago.  This  road,  while 
at  first  tributary  to  Milwaukee,  was  later,  in  connection  with  the 
trunk  lines  east  from  Chicago,  a  formidable  competitor  of  the 
lake  lines,  and  in  this  way  served  to  bring  about  the  downfall 
of  Milwaukee's  preeminence  as  a  wheat  market. 

Milwaukee  profited  chiefly,  however,  during  the  first  decade 
by  the  great  development  of  the  wheat  area  within  the  state  it- 
self. Even  in  1858,  out  of  total  receipts  of  4,876,117  bushels, 
750,000  bushels  were  brought  in  by  team.^*  Minnesota  did  not 
begin  to  export  wheat  until  1859,  while  exports  from  Iowa,  via 
Milwaukee,  had  not  yet  attained  the  importance  of  later  years. 

Eacine,  too,  continued  to  be  a  market  not  to  be  despised.  In 
1858  there  were  913,376  bushels  of  wheat  and  10,136  barrels  of 
flour  shipped  from  that  point  as  compared  with  exports  of 
3,994.213  bushels  of  wheat  and  298,129  barrels  of  flour  from  Mil- 
waukee for  the  same  year.^^ 

^Milwaukee  quickly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  panic  of 
1857  and  the  next  year  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organ- 
ized. In  the  same  year  "grades  of  wheat"  were  first  established 
and  the  first  warehouse  and  elevator  was  erected  at  the  depot 
of  the  La  Crosse  railroad.^**  In  1849  out  of  total  exports  from 
Milwaukee  amounting  in  value  to  $2,098,469.36,  shipments  of 
wheat  and  flour  constituted  $1,949,731.29."  By  1859  notwith- 
standing the  growth  in  other  branches  of  commerce,  it  could 
still  be  said  that  the  ' '  chief  feature  in  the  commerce  of  Milwau- 
kee was  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  trade  in  grain. "^^  In 
1860  one-third  of  the  total  receipts  of  w^heat  and  flour  at  Mil- 
waukee came  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  two-thirds  of 
which  (about  2,400,000  bushels)  came  from  the  latter  two  states, 


"  "Chicago      .      .      .      put    forth    every    efifort    fair    and    unfair    to    divert    the 
trade  from  this  city."     Rep.  of  Milivavkee  Chamier  of  Com.  for  1858. 
»  J  bid. 

'« Ihid. 

"Am.  R.  R.  Journal,  1850,  p.  344. 

^^  Rep.   of  Cham'ber  of  Com.  for  1859. 
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constituting  the  "entire  grain  trade  of  the  upper  Mississippi,"^^ 
and  the  prediction  was  soon  made  that  Chicago  could  not  long 
compete  with  Milwaukee  as  a  market  for  wheat.^**  The  interrup- 
tion of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  river  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  also  operated  to  the  advantage  of  Milwaukee.  Owing 
to  the  competition  between  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  and  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroads,  Milwaukee  at  this 
time  enjoyed  the  same  all-rail  rates  east  as  Chicago.  This  gave 
Milwaukee  a  further  advantage  for  the  time  being.  The  pro- 
duction of  wheat  increased  largely  in  Minnesota  and  in  north- 
western Wisconsin,  territory  that  was  naturally  tributary  to 
Milwaukee,^^  so  that  by  1862  receipts  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee 
were  for  the  first  time  larger  than  those  of  Chicago,  and  the 
former  became  the  "greatest  primary  wheat  market  in  the 
world. '  '^^ 

Waukesha  county  increased  her  production  of  wheat  and 
1,086,716  bushels  of  wheat  were  brought  into  Milwaukee  by 
team  in  1862.  On  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug 
and  the  consequent  short  crop  in  Wisconsin  in  1864,  receipts  in 
that  year  fell  off  considerably,  but  recovered  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  1865.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  receipts  of  the  latter  year 
came  from  Minnesota.-^  In  1866,  a  noteworthy  feature  was  the 
increasing  proportion  of  flour  and  wheat  carried  via  Chicago  by 
the  all-rail  lines,  which  were  becoming  more  and  more  able  to 
compete  with  the  lake  carriers.  The  latter  method  of  trans- 
portation involved  extra  loading  at  Grand  iBaven.  As  it  had 
always  been  recognized  that  Milwaukee's  supremacy  depended 
upon  the  ability  of  the  lake  carriers  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  all-rail  lines,  the  possibility  of  the  future  decline  of 
that  city  as  a  wheat  market  began  to  be  considered  by  her  own 
citizens,  and  the  incoming  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1870  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to 
longer  rely  upon  commerce  alone,  and  advocated  the  establish- 


'« Ibifi..   for   18G0. 

■^'Ibid.,  for  1861. 

=1  See   wheat   charts   for    185f»    and    1809    (Figures   2    and    3). 

-^  Rep,  of  Ghamher  of  Com.  for  1862. 

*»7M(f.,  for  1865. 
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ment  of  manufactures.  The  construction  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  and  the  growth  of  the  milling  industry  at 
^linneapolis  and  of  the  wheat  trade  of  the  city  of  Duluth  were 
undoubtedly  further  significant  facts  of  which  the  far-seeing 
took  note.  As  if  to  forestall  the  competition  of  these  rising 
centiers  of  the  Hour  and  i^rain  trade,  the  Keport  for  1871  calls 
attention  to  the  preeminent  facilities  and  other  advantages  of 
Milwaukee  for  the  grain  trade,  and  notes  that  steps  had  been 
taken  to  guard  against  unfavorable  discrimination  by  the  rail- 
roads. In  response  to  the  general  demand  for  cheaper  trans- 
portation, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  lent  its  aid  to  that  cause 
and  succeeded  in  securing  a  considerable  reduction  of  tolls  and 
other  charges. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  wheat  crops  of  1872  and  1873,  re- 
ceipts of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  reached  the  high  total  of  28,457,- 
9.37  bushels.*  while  the  receipts  for  the  next  two  years  were  al- 
most as  large.  Naturally  there  was  much  complaint  of  lack 
of  storage  facilities,  of  which  the  railroads  were  said  to  have  a 
monopoly.  A  further  result  of  the  increased  receipts  was  the 
stimulus  given  to  speculative  dealing  in  wheat  and  in  1875 
transactions  "on  change"  amounted  to  197,000,000  bushels.^* 
Receipts  in  1876  fell  off  one-third  as  a  result  of  deficiency  in 
the  M'heat  crop  that  year.  The  railroads  with  their  greatly  in- 
creased mileage  entered  into  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  each 
other  and  with  the  lake  carriers  for  a  share  of  the  diminished 
traffic.  All-rail  rates  declined  to  the  basis  of  transportation  by 
water,  and  the  winter  movement  of  grain  from  the  interior  was 
greatly  enlarged. ^^  To  a  considerable  extent  this  grain  merely 
passed  through  or  around  Milwaukee  and  did  not  enter  into  the 
real  trade  of  that  city.  Renewed  apprehension  was  excited  as 
to  the  effect  of  this  movement  upon  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
change.'" When  receipts  increased  in  1878  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  two  million  bushels  this  apprehension  was  allayed  and 
Vice-President  Britt   expressed   himself   as  no  believer  in   the 


^  Reps,  of  Chamier  of  Com.  for  1872-7.5. 

■-'■  TV-id.,  for  187e. 

^^  See   address   of   Vice-President   N.    P.    McLareii.    Rep.   for    1877. 

*  i.    e.,    in    1873. 
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idea  that  "we  have  reached  the  climax  of  our  grain  trade. "^^ 
Such  proved  to  be  the  case,  however,  as  Milwaukee  never  ag£iin 
equalled  the  receipts  of  wheat  for  the  year  1873.  The  suprem- 
acy had  already  passed  from  that  city,  as  the  receipts  of  wheat 
at  Chicago  in  1878  were  nearly  8,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of 
the  receipts  at  Milwaukee  the  same  year.  The  shortage  was 
said  to  be  due  to  the  deficiency  in  the  spring  wheat  crop,  and  a 
similar  assertion  was  made  the  following  year.  As  the  federal 
census  showed  a  wheat  crop  in  Wisconsin  in  1879  but  little  bcr 
low  the  maximum  this  must  be  accepted  as  but  a  partial  ex- 
planation. Minneapolis  was,  however,  becoming  more  and  more 
a  competitor  of  Milwaukee  for  the  wheat  in  territory  common 
to  both,  while  examination  of  the  wheat  chart  for  1879  shows 
the  great  decline  in  the  amount  of  wheat  being  produced  in  the 
part  of  the  state  directly  tributary  to  Milwaukee.-^  Much  of 
the  wheat  that  formerly  came  to  Milwaukee,  now  came  as  flour, 
and  even  then  came  in  large  part  via  Milwaukee  on  through 
bills  of  lading  and  did  not  enter  into  the  business  "on  change" 
there  at  all.^^  Receipts  declined  still  further  in  1881  and,  the 
business  of  the  city  continuing  prosperous,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  of  the  northwest  generally  was 
no  longer  wholly  dependent  upon  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
wheat.^"  The  city  was  indeed  becoming  more  a  center  for 
manufactures  and  less  a  merely  commercial  center.  The  manu- 
facture of  flour  in  the  city  was  just  entering  upon  the  great 
expansion  which  was  to  continue  for  a  decade  or  more.^^  Less 
and  less  wheat  was  exported  and  an  increasing  proportion  was 


"Rep.  for  1878,  p.  15.  "The  fact  is'  clearly  illustrated  that  the  minimum 
cost  of  rail-transportation  will  afford  a  good  raarsin  for  profit  In  favor  of  the 
water  rate.  Herein  we  find  the  chief  element  that  has  in  the  past  contributed 
to  make  a  great  commercial  city  of  Milwaukee,  as  well  as  the  best  assurance  of 
her   future   prosperity."      Ibid.,   p.    18. 

The  signiflcance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  competition  of  the  railroads 
had  forced  the  building  of  larger  and  more  economical  vessels  on  the  lake,  and 
in  consequence  the  lake  carriers  were  more  nearly  holding  their  own  again. 

2s  Minneapolis  had  produced  1,5.51,798  barrels  of  flour  in  1870,  while  Milwau- 
kee produced   but  752,1.33  barrels  during  the  same  year. 

'^  Kep.1.   of   Chamber  of   Com.   for   1877-80. 

""Ibid.,  for  1881. 

''  See  Table  VII   showing  the  amount  of  flour  manufactured  in   Milwaukee. 
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ground  into  tlour.^-  Parallel  with  the  decline  in  receipts,  there 
occurred  a  great  decline  in  speculative  dealings  in  wheat.  This 
was  by  no  means  a  disadvantage  to  the  millers  of  the  city. 

The  receipts  of  wheat  at  Chicago  were  now  nearly  three  times 
as  large  as  those  of  Milwaukee,  while  by  1883  Duluth  almost 
equalled  the  latter  city  in  this  respect.  Increased  shipments 
from  1884  to  1887  were  in  large  part  merely  through  shipments 
and  accordingly  were  of  minor  significance.  This  is  brought 
out  clearly  by  the  drop  in  receipts  in  1888  when  the  railroads 
discontinued  reporting  through  shipments.  By  1886,  it  was 
acknowledged  that  Milwaukee  was  no  longer  important  as  a 
wheat  market.-*^  Reductions  in  rates  of  storage  had  been  made 
in  1885  and  further  reductions  were  made  in  1887,  but  without 
avail.  Complaint  was  also  made  that  the  railroads  failed  to 
operate  the  elevators  so  as  to  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  city. 
The  elevators  of  the  city  were  becoming  less  and  less  public  in 
their  character, — a  circumstance  quite  in  keeping  with  the  de- 
cline of  iMilwaukee  as  a  speculative  wheat  market.  President 
Wall  ascribed  the  decline  of  Milwaukee  as  a  primary  grain 
market  to  the  decline  in  the  trading  in  futures  and  urged  the 
restoration  of  future  options.^*  This  was  mistaking  effect  for 
cause.  The  recommendation  was  carried  out,  but  receipts  con- 
tinued to  steadily  decline  during  the  following  three  years. 

Eeference  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  the  flour  industry 
in  Wisconsin  to  the  discriminations  on  wheat  in  favor  of  Minne- 
apolis and  Duluth  as  against  Milwaukee.  These  discriminations 
also  existed  against  Chicago.  As  a  result,  the  commercial  or- 
ganizations of  the  latter  two  cities,  formerly  rivals,  now  drew 
closer  together  and  made  common  cause  in  their  struggle  for 
more  equitable  treatment  by  the  railroads.^^  It  was  suggested 
that  Chicago  make  the  "receipts  of  Milwaukee  grain  elevators 
that  comply  with  the  regulations  of  her  Board  of  Trade  as  to 


3=On'y  2.19?,.i)?>^  bushels  wpre  oxportrd  in  1882.  while  0.0.59.290  bus'hels  were 
used  for  local  consumption   and   manufacture. 

'''^  Rep.   of   Chamher   of   Com.   for   1886. 

«  Rep.   for  1900. 

^  "The  fact  that  rail  freights  on  srain  are  relatively  lower  to  Lake  Superior 
than  to  Lake  Michisjan  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Milwaukee  as  a  shipping 
center.     Chicago  faces  the  same  proposition."     Rep.   for  190.3. 
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inspection  and  storage  deliverable  on  contracts  in  the  Chicago 
market."^**  In  1904,  there  was  the  usual  complaint,  however, 
of  unfair  discrini  nation  in  rates,  and  the  grain  trade  was  said 
not  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  unloading  and  reloading 
cars  for  shipment  directly  across  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  shipment  during  the  winter  season,  in  competition  with 
the  all-rail  routes,  a  system  of  car  ferries  was  devised  whereby 
a  train  of  cars  is  transported  bodily  across  the  lake.  This  is 
a  return  to  the  old  theory  that  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  city  depends  upon  the  movement  of  traffic  directly  across 
Lake  Michigan.""  The  successful  carrying  out  of  the  plan  is 
asserted. ^^  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  effective  this  scheme  will 
be  in  restoring  the  former  importance  of  the  trade  in  wheat. 
The  indications  are  that  the  time  is  past  when  such  a  plan  could 
prove  effective.  The  present  trend  is  in  favor  of  the  northern 
markets  in  the  spring  wheat  region,  and  of  the  markets  south 
and  west  of  Chicago  in  the  winter  wheat  region.  The  same 
causes  that  brought  about  the  decline  of  Milwaukee  as  a  wheat 
market  are  in  operation  for  the  accomplishing  of  the  same  re- 
sult for  Chicago.^^  Increasing  distance  from  the  centers  of 
wheat  production,  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  transportation 
by  rail  as  compared  with  transportation  by  water,  and  the  more 
favorable  rates  which  the  increasing  importance  of  other  mar- 
kets enables  them  to  secure,  all  combine  to  work  against  the 
wheat  trade  of  both  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.*^ 


■''■  IhUI. 

^^  See  Rep.  for  1891  for  other  improvements  in  transfer  facilities. 

^'  Ibid.,  for   1905. 

••'Wilness  the  constant  complaint  at  Chicaijo  of  unfavoral)Ie  conditions  in 
the  Sf'Tin  trade,  and  the  recurring  disputes  hetween  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  railroads  as  to  differentials. 

♦»  -'It  has  heen  the  unchangeable  rule,  where  it  was  possible,  that  the  grain 
croj)  nf  the  grain  belt  sho>ild  seek  the  nearest  and  therefore  the  cheapest  route 
to  market  from  the  nearest  inland  lake  or  other  water  point.  Aided  li.v  their 
superior  advantages  in  this  res,npct.  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  l>ecame  the  natural 
eastern  terminals  of  the  firsrt  railroads  into  this  territory,  and  as  naturally  be- 
came the  primary  grain  markets.  .  .  .  Changes  have  quite  naturally 
occurred,  however,  and  the  growth  of  railroads,  of  cities,  lake  ports,  banks, 
local  mills  and  elevators,  and  other  facilities  which  tend  to  disturb  and  shift 
the  ordinary  paths  of  commerce  have  diverted  much  of  the  grain  trade  of 
Chicago  to  other  places  more  advantageously  situated  as  to  producer  and  con- 
sumer."'     Rep.   Ind.    Com.    (1900),  4:   404-.5. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  GOVERNMENT  LAND  POLICY  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  WHEAT  INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN 

It  is  of  course  impossible  in  this  connection  to  undertake  any 
complete  discussion  of  the  public  land  policy.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  merely  point  out  the  part  it  played  in  the  development 
of  the  wheat  industry  in  Wisconsin  and  to  pass  judgment  from 
that  point  of  view. 

The  question  assumes  two  aspects:  first,  cheap  lands  and  the 
pioneer  settlers;  and  second,  the  land  grant  system  to  the  rail- 
roads. Though  these  two  phases  of  the  public  land  policy  were 
in  part  antagonistic,^  ultimately  the  effect  in  each  case  was  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  wheat.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  great  amount  of  opposition  in  Wisconsin  in  early  days 
to  the  preemption  and  homestead  laws.  The  policy  of  cheap 
lands  met  with  universal  favor.  Even  those  who  inveighed 
against  the  policy  of  adding  acre  to  acre  until  the  settler  was 
land  poor  had  no  word  of  criticism  for  the  public  land  policy 
which  made  that  course  possible.  The  careless  and  wasteful 
methods  of  cultivation  did  not  go  unrebuked ;  but  no  one  pointed 
out  that  land  ought  to  be  made  more  costly  because  people  are 
naturally  wasteful  of  that  which  costs  little.  The  part  played 
by  the  factor  of  cheap  land  in  the  excessive  and  harmful  extent 
to  which  wheat  culture  was  carried  was  set  forth  plainly  by 
more  than  one  thoughtful  person ;  but  no  one  seriously  thought 
of  taking  the  position  that  the  government  ought  to  make  it 


'  Sanborn.  Congressional  Grants  of  Land  in  Aid  of  Railroads.  Bulletin  of  the 
Univ.  of  Wis.,  No.  .30,  pp.  .31.  4.5-7.  Considerable  opposition  developed  in  Wis- 
consin  at  first  to   the  land  grant   system. 
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more  difficult  to  obtain  land.-  Land  was  desirable  property  to 
own  and  to  get  it  as  cheaply  as  possible  was,  like  any  other  bar- 
gain, to  be  desired.  The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
toward  cheap  land  at  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  period  and 
for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  was  the  traditional  attitude 
of  the  frontier — the  attitude  of  the  newer  western  states  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  older  eastern  states.^  It  was  not  until  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  themselves  began  to  suffer  in  their  turn 
from  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  and  more  fertile  lands  in 
the  West  that  opposition  developed  to  the  policy  of  cheap  lands.* 
An  insatiable  land  hunger  prevented  them  from  realizing  the 
injurious  effects  of  cheap  land  and  extensive  cultivation  upon 
their  own  agriculture  directly.  A  half  century  before  wheat 
growing  became  important  in  Wisconsin,  the  close  connecrion 
between  cheap  land,  the  culture  of  wheat,  and  bad  methods  of 
agriculture  were  set  forth  in  reference  to  New  York:^  "New 
York  is  at  least  half  a  century  behind  her  neighbors  in  New 
England,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in  point  of  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Among  other  reasons 
for  this  deficiency,  that  of  want  of  enterprise  in  the  inhabitants 
is  not  the  least.  Indeed  their  local  advantages  have  been  such 
as  that  they  have  grown  rich  without  enterprise.  Besides  lands 
have  hitherto  been  cheap  and  farms  of  course  large,  and  it  re- 
quires much  less  ingenuity  to  raise  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  upon 


'-'  See  p.  26.  however,  in  reference  to  the  land  limitation  movement  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

•■The  opposition  of  the  older  eastern  states  to  a  liberal  land  policy  and  the 
ardent  advocacy  of  the  same  policy  by  the  frontier  states  is  a  commonplace  of 
American  history.  "The  government  of  this  country  could  not  advance  the 
inferest  of  the  state  more  effectually  than  to  hold  out  still  sreater  indncempnts 
to  foreigners  and  others  living  in  distant  states,  by  giving  all  the  disposable  land 
in  the  state,  free  to  actual  settlors,  charsing  only  the  bare  expense  of  the 
survey  and  tranrfer."  Gregory,  fndustrinl  Resources  of  Wis.,  p.  13.  See  also 
the  Mineral  Point  Democrat,  .Tune  6.  1S4.^.  quoting  from  the  Washington  Union. 
See  also  Sanborn,  Conpressional  Grants  of  Land,  etc.,  pp.  12.  17.  20.  27.  •S.'i.  .'^8  ff. 
Compare  the  present  hostile  attitude  in  the  West  toward  a  more  str'ct  enforce- 
ment of  onr  already  liberal  laws  governing  tbe  disposal  of  the  public  domain. 

*  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  lS7.''.-74.  pp.  109,  420-.S1.  See  below,  notes  41 
and  43.      See  Farmers'  Inst.  (Wis.)  Bulletin  No.  2.  p.  181. 

*  .Tedediah  Morse.  American  Geography,  f  Elizabeth  town.  (N.  .T.I  1789,] 
p.  261.  Compare  Pat.  Office  Rep.  Agriculture.  IS.'iS.  pp.  21. "^-20.  article  by 
Gustavus  "D^  Neveu.   of  Fond  du   Lac,   Wis. 
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60  acres  of  land  than  to  raise  the  same  quantity  upon  30  acres. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  fanner  in  New  York  can  have  60 
acres  of  land  to  raise  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  he  will  never 
trouble  himself  to  find  out  how  he  can  raise  the  same  quantity 
upon  half  the  land.  It  is  population  alone  that  stamps  a  value 
upon  lands  and  lays  a  foundation  for  high  improvements  in 
agriculture. ' ' 

This  description  is  characteristic  of  specialization  in  wheat 
growing  on  the  frontier  throughout  the  movement  of  the  wheat 
area  across  the  coimtry  from  east  to  west,  with  the  reservation 
that  it  describes  an  area  in  which  the  stage  of  serious  soil  ex- 
haustion had  not  yet  been  reached.  From  an  early  period  in 
the  history  of  wheat  growing  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,'^  the  chief  features  in  the  early  stages  have 
been  cheap,  fertile  land,  sparse  population,  scanty  capital,  and 
large  yields  with  the  most  primitive  methods  of  cultivation. 
Then,  later,  with  successive  cropping  to  wheat,  came  soil  ex- 
haustion, declining  yield,'  the  necessity  of  more  expensive  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  higher  land  values  consequent  to  an  increas- 
ing population  and  to  the  improvements  necessitated  by  an 
advancing  standard  of  living,®  resulting  ultimately  in  wheat 
growing  becoming  unprofitable  and  being  discontinued  in  part 
at  least,  and  being  replaced  by  other  crops  and  farm  pursuits 
less  costly  of  the  increasingly  expensive  factor,  land,  and  more 
dependent  upon  the  application  of  the  relatively  cheaper  fac- 
tors, labor  and  capital.^  Wheat  growing  on  the  frontier  not 
only  requires  a  limited  amount  of  labor  and  capital,  but  it  re- 
quires only  labor  of  a  low  degree  of  skill  and  capital  of  minimum 
efficiency.^*'     The   all  important  factor   is  fertile  land  adapted 


'^  "'It  fwheatj  was  introduced  into  tlie  Elizalietli  islands  of  Massaolui -^etts  in 
1602.  and  in  1611  into  Virginia.  In  1718  it  was  brouglit  into  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  1740  flour  was  first  shipped  from  tlie  Wabash  river  to  Xew 
Oileans."     Kep.  of  Com.   of  Af/ric.    (F.  S.)   for  ]862.  p.  66. 

■"The  English  colonies  on  the  Paeific.  where  land  is  cheap.  foMow  the  ex- 
haustive practice  of  the  United  States,  rather  than  the  restorative  system 
of  the  mother  country,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  a  yield  of  cereals  not  exceed- 
ing our  own  rate  of  production."  Ifep.  of  Com.  of  Agric.  (U.  S.)  for  1868, 
p.    19. 

"  See  below,   note  42. 

"See  Rep.   of  Com.   of  Agric.    (U.    S.^    for   1868.   p.   18. 

»"  See  below   p.    170,   note  42. 
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to  its  culture,  and  since  it  is  a  grain  directly  used  for  human 
subsistence  and  thus  a  cash  crop,  and  since  specialization  in  its 
culture  implies  a  market  and  thus  a  sensitive  relation  to  the 
phenomena  of  price,  the  value  of  the  land  becomes  a  factor  of 
prime  importance  and  the  growing  of  wheat  on  cheap,  fertile 
lands  becomes  a  pursuit  of  extraordinary  competitive  strength 
not  only  in  relation  to  other  pursuits  less  adapted  to  that  environ- 
ment, but  also  in  relation  to  wheat  growing  itself  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced agricuiture.  In  addition  to  other  peculiarities  and  char- 
acteristics already  pointed  out  which  make  wheat  growing  pre- 
eminently a  frontier  crop,^^  it  may  be  worth  while  to  emphasize 
more  particularly  a  circumstance  already  noted, ^-  which  has  in- 
creased the  adaptability  of  wheat  growing  to  cheap  fertile  land 
in  the  United  States,  viz :  that  the  early  wheat  farmer  was  half 
speculator.  He  looked  largely  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land  for 
his  profit  and  expected  to  dispose  of  his  land  when  that  rise  in 
value  came.     In  the  meantime,  the  growing  of  wheat  was  not 


''  See  above  p.  23  ff.  As  compared  with  other  grains,  wheat  has  a  high 
specific  value,  a  low  degree  of  perishability  and  may  be  bandied  with  a  high 
degree  of  facility  both  by  hand  and  by  machinery.  It  thus  has  an  advantage 
over  competing  crops  wherever  the  factor  of  transportation  plays  an  important 
part  as  is  true  on  the  frontier.  Further  it  is  directly  available  for  human 
consumption  while  other  grains  are  in  general  incidental  to  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry and  are  thus  avalable  for  human  consumption  only  indirectly  and 
through  the  agency  of  a  more  or  less  prolonged  round  of  operations  involving 
the  intervention  of  considerable  amounts  of  labor  and  capital,  which  are  proverb- 
ial'y   scarce   on   the  frontier. 

There  was  sa'd  fo  have  been  no  market  for  oats  or  barley  in  Ornnt  county 
in  1852  (See  Pat.  Office  Rep.,  AgricuUnre,  1852-53.  p.  327  ff .  i  Wheat  was  said 
to  have  been  the  principal  article  raised  in  Fond  du  Lac  county  in  ls."4  for 
exjiort  because  other  grains  would  hardly  bear  transrportation  to  eastern  markets. 
(Jtifl..  1854,  p.  148  ff.     See  also  Adams.  Commercial  Geographn.  59,  60.  63.) 

"Wheat  Is  a  convenient  pioneer  crop,  and  particularly  spring  wh"at.  It 
can  be  put  "nto  all  ground  one  can  Have  ready  and  he  trusts  to  his  opnortunities 
in  a  later  month  to  harvest."  HuTletin  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Aprio.  Dir.  of  Stat., 
No.  24.  (Blodgetfl  :  RrJatinns  nf  population  and  food  prodvrls  in  tlir  T'nited 
States,    (1903)    p.    32. 

"  See  above  p.  40  ff.  Ritchie,  Industrial  Resources  of  Wis..  172  ;  see  Trans, 
of  fitaie  Agric.  Soc,  1886,  p.  226,  for  the  statement  that  of  the  two  great  sources 
of  profit  in  farming  (1)  rise  in  the  value  of  land  and  (2)  profit  on  the  produc- 
tion of  farm  crops, — the  first  had  thus  far  been  thi  chief  source.  This  is  prob- 
ably a  little  over  stated,  however:  see  Eep.  of  Tnd.  Com.  for  1900,  10:  789-90, 
for  similar  statement  in  reference  to  the  early  farmers  of  Dakota:  see  Register's 
Report.  State  Land  Office,  Oshkosh,  .Tan.  2,  1852.  There  was  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent.  In  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  surveyed  district,  in  Minnesota,  from 
ISSO  to   I860.— Rpp.   of  Com.   of  Agric.    (F.   S.)    for  1867,  ,p.   108. 
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only  often  profitable  in  itself,  but  it  involved  the  minimum  ex- 
penditure for  permanent  improvements.  For  this  anticipated 
rise  in  land  values  and  consequent  speculation,  the  low  price 
at  which  the  public  lands  were  disposed  of,  afforded  abundant 
opportunity. 

In  1790,  the  wheat  country  of  the  United  States  lay  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  the  westernmost  parts  of  Connecticut,  of  the  two 
Carolinas  and  perhaps  of  Georgia  for  home  consumption.^^ 
Captain  Williamson^*  stated  a  few  years  later  that  it  had  been 
found  by  repeated  experience  that  when  wheat  was  about  one 
dollar  per  bushel,  an  acre  of  ground  taken  from  a  state  of  na- 
ture and  well  timbered  would  require  with  great  economy  four- 
teen dollars  per  acre  to  put  into  a  crop  of  wheat  or  rye,  includ- 
ing every  expense.  Forty  acres  of  such  ground  near  Geneva, 
N.  Y..  was  depended  upon  to  yield  at  least  1,000  bushels 
of  wheat,^^  and  after  deducting  two-tenths  or  200  bushels  for 
reaping  and  threshing,  a  balance  of  800  bushels  was  left  to  defray 
the  expense  and  "as  a  profit  for  the  value  of  the  land  used." 
The  land  was  left  in  complete  order  for  a  second  crop  without 
further  expense  than  the  "trifling  one  of  plowing  and  sowing." 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  expense  of  clearing  in  a  "well  tim- 
bered" region,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  found  to  return  a 
high  profit  the  first  year.^*'  This  was  possible  because  of  the 
minimum  outlay  for  the  cost  of  the  land.  Even  in  1804,  the 
price  of  the  best  unimproved  lands  in  the  Genessee  country  was 
commonly  from  $2  to  $4  per  acre,  while  a  farm  of  100  acres 
with  20  or  30  acres  improved  and  liavinp;  a  house  and  barn  sold  for 
from  $6  to  $20  per  acre.^'^     Methods  of  cultivation,  as  might  be 


13  Coxe,  Tenche,  A  View  of  the  United  States.  Dublin,  179n,  pp.  7o-4. 

^*  Docuwentary   Hintory    of  Neii^    York.   S:   6G7    (1850). 

"The  yield  of  wheat  in  the  Genessee  country  about  1797  amounted  to  from  2r> 
to  30  bushels  per  acre. — Hid. 

"  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  extraordinary  spread  of  the  wheat 
area  over  the  non-forested  part  of  Wisconsin,  and  its  slower  conquest  of  the 
wooded  portions.  Much  of  Wisconsin  was  thus  more  favorable  for  frontier 
wheat  growing  than  the  famous  wheat  country  of  western  New  York.  See 
above  pp.  39-40. 

^■'  Doc.   Hist,   of  N.    Y.,  '£:   687. 
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expected,  were  far  from  being  thorough.^®  DeWitt  Clinton 
in  1810  described  an  estate  of  2,400  acres  located  eight  miles 
from  Geneva,  where  8  acres  produced  50  bushels  of  wheat  each, 
while  the  average  yield  of  that  section  was  said  to  have  been  30 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  wheat  the  best  produced  in  the  state.^** 
Under  similar  conditions,  the  "internal  lands"  on  the  large 
rivers  of  New  Hampshire  were  raising  from  40  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  about  1820,-°  but  in  1860  New  England  pro- 
duced only  eleven  quarts  of  wheat  per  capita.-^  At  the  former 
period  a  yield  of  25  bushels  per  acre  was  said  to  be  a  fair  estimate 
on  the  tract  in  Ohio  extending  from  the  Muskingum  to  the 
Scioto  and  Great  Miami  rivers.^-  It  was  just  about  this  time 
that  improved  means  of  transportation  afforded  access  to  this 
fertile  region  and  Ohio  was  soon  the  center  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducing area  r^  and  yet  in  less  than  thirty  years  Ohio  was  held 
up  before  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
over-specialization  in  wheat  growing.-*  In  1845,  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  eastern  New  York  was  but  8  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  its  cultivation  had  been  almost  abandoned.^^ 
In  the  Mohawk-Hudson  district  the  yield  of  wheat  for  the  same 
year  was  but  9%  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  crop  Avas  no  longer 
profitable  except  for  "family  consumption."^^  The  western 
district  or  northern  half  of  the  western  part  of  the  state  was 
said  to  be  unsurpassed  for  Avhcnit  growing,  as  to  soil  and  climate. 


>"  "Grain  is  frequently  put  into  the  ground  without  ploughing,  the  ground 
heing  only  broke  with  a  heavy  harrow,  and  often  yields,  with  this  cultivation 
upwards  of  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre."  Ihid.,  682,  See  also  Prairie 
Farmer-,    lO:    172-73. 

"  Camphell,   lAfe  and  Writtnfirs   nf  DeWitt   Clinlnn    (N.   Y.    1840).    I.5.S. 

""Commercial  Directory.  .T,    C.   K.nyser   and   Company,    fPhila.    182.S),    118. 

-^  Rep.  of  Com.  of  Agric.  for  the  year  ISGS.  (U.  S.)  p.  20.  It  is'  significant 
of  changed  conditions  of  production  that  in  ISfiO  yields  of  .^0  to  .^•'i  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  were  reported  in  Massachusetts,  but  at  a  cost  of  from  $45 
to  If55,  of  which  from  $25  to  $nO  had  been  expended  for  manure.  Careful  and 
liberal    cultivation    was   al?o   required.     Hid.,   pp.    480-81. 

=-  Commerrinl  Directory.  .T.    C.   Kayser  &  Co..   1.53. 

*' See  Rep.  of  Mihvaukee  Chamter  nf  Com.  for  1871.  p.  148. 

"  See  above  pp.  14,  20. 

^''Winden,  Julien — The  Infuence  of  the  Erie  Canal  upon  the  Population  along 
its  Course.  MSS.  Senior  Thesis,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  1900.  [Quoting  from  Emmons, 
Natural  History  of  New  York.^ 

2«/M(f. ;  see.  also  Wis.  Farmer,  lO:  .S37. 
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but  the  average  yield  had  declined  by  1845  to  15>^  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  this  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  "spontaneous  growth 
of  the  fields  rather  than  the  result  of  high  cultivation.^^  It 
was  pointed  out  in  1848  that  land  in  this  same  region  so  treated 
as  to  yield  20  bushels  per  acre  cost  for  cultivation  $11.25  per 
acre,  or  about  56 !4  cents  per  bushel;  and  that  it  could  be  put 
down  in  Liverpool  at  a  cost  of  15  cents,  or  a  total  cost  of  71 
cents  per  bushel,  where  it  came  into  competition  with  the  Eng- 
lish wheat  which  had  cost  $1.10  per  bushel. ^^  This  calculation 
reveals  both  the  possibilities  of  the  English  market  for  the 
Ajnerican  wheat  farmer  in  general  and  at  the  same  time  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  frontier  wheat  farmers  on  the  cheap, 
fertile  lands  of  Wisconsin  over  the  older  New  York  wheat  region. 
Attention  may  be  directed  again  to  illustrations  already  given 
of  the  production  of  wheat  at  a  low  cost  in  the  former  state — in- 
cluding the  original  cost  of  the  land — for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating both  the  smallness  of  the  cost  per  bushel  and  the 
low  proportion  of  the  whole  cost  included  in  the  original  pur- 
chase of  the  land.  In  one  of  the  above  illustrations,  the  total 
cost  per  bushel,  including  the  entire  original  cost  of  the  land, 
was  about  50  cents.  The  cost  of  the  land  amounted  to  but  12^ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  purchasing  the  land  and  producing 
and  marketing  the  wheat,  and  was  exceeded  25  per  cent,  by  the 
single  item  of  "breaking,"  as  well  as  equalled  by  the  item  of 
"harvesting  and  stacking."  Exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  land, 
the  cost  per  bushel  was  about  44  cents.^^ 

In  another  case  in  Wisconsin,  represented  as  t.ypical,  the  en- 
tire cost  of  "buying  and  settling  a  farm  of  160  acres,  with  a 
comfortable  log  house  and  40  acres  of  prairie  fenced  with  ditch" 
and  incidentally  "breaking"  the  40  acres  and  raising  thereon 
1.000  bushels  of  wheat,  amounted  to  only  $735.  or  at  a  cost  of 
only  73^  cents  per  bushel  for  the  wheat,  with  a  farm  of  160 
acres  and  a  house  thrown  in.  In  this  case,  the  cost  of  the  land 
amoimted  to  but  27  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure  and  was 


"ma. 

"'*  Hunt's  Mer.  Mag..  32:  32.3. 

=*  See  above  p.   .35.  note  82    (bl.     In   the  other  case,  the  analogous  cost  was 
aboiit  30  cents  per  bushel.     See  Ihid.,  note  82   (a). 
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exceeded  40  per  cent,  by  the  combined  cost  of  fencing  and  break- 
ing only  one-fourth  of  the  land.  Inspection  of  the  itemized  state- 
ment shows  that  to  raise  the  same  amount  the  second  year,  which 
was,  on  the  average,  possible,^°  would  require  less  than  one- 
third  the  outlay,  omitting  the  cost  of  the  land,  of  the  house,  of 
the  fencing,  and  at  least  one-half  the  cost  for  plowing,  which  in 
this  case  is  above  the  average: 

"Cost  of  160  acres  of  land $200.00 

House,    80.00 

Fencing,    160.00 

Ploughing  40  acres,   120.00 

Seed  for  sowing,   25.00 

Sowing  and  harrowing, 50.00 

Total    $635.00 

Crop,  25  bushels  per  acre,  1,000  bushels $500.00 

Deduct  for  harvesting,  markets,  etc., 100.00 

Leaves  the  net  proceeds,    $400.00 

Deduct  ($400)  from  $635  leaves  balance  of  ..  $235.00."='^ 

The  yield  in  these  instances  was  not  extraordinary.     Much 

higher  yields  were  often  obtained.^^     The  price  received  for  the 


^  See  Pat.  Office  Rep.  Agriculture,  1850-51,  p.  8. 

31  Hazard,  Utidted  States  Com.  and  Stat.  Reg.,  4:  69,  (lS4l:i  quoted  from  the 
Soutltport,    (W'is.)    Telegraph.     See  also  Wis.  Farmer,  1:   44. 

See  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.,  1858.  p.  100  for  another  estimate  for  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  in  the  occupation  of  land  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  total  cost  of 
putting  120  acres  to  wheat,  including  the  cost  ol  the  "raw  land"  at  $5  per 
acre  was  $1..'562.  The  proceeds  Including  the  120  acres  of  farm  land,  now 
"improved"  and  worth  $10  per  acre,  amounted  to  $2..S70.  Estimating,  more 
properly,  the  raw  land  lower  and  the  improved  land  higher  the  real  profits  were 
calculated  to  amount   to  fully   $1.6<)(). 

See  Ellsworth — Valley  of  the  Upper  Wabash,  1838,  pp.  58-9  for  an  entirely 
analogous  estimate  for   Indiana   in  1838. 

=«One  man  raised  3.950  bushels  of  wheat  on  100  acres  near  Groon  Lake, 
about  1842.  The  following  year  he  raised  3.050  bushels  on  the  same  land  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  20  cents  per  bushel.  The  wheat  was  cut  with  a  cradle  and 
threshed  at  a  cost  of  3  cents  per  bushel.  After  the  first  two  years,  however, 
he  never  succeeded  in  raising  any  wheat  at  a  profit.  Trans,  of  State  .igric. 
Soc,  1879-80,   pp.   220-22. 
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wheat  was  also  low,  when  compared  with  that  which  stimulated 
wheat  growing  in  the  state  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads.^^ Nor  were  the  crude  methods  of  cultivation  that  were  inci- 
dental to  the  growing  of  wheat  on  cheap  lands  elsewhere  wanting 
in  "Wisconsin.^*  After  the  first  breaking  of  the  land  plowing  was 
often  very  shallow,  or  even  dispensed  with  entirely.^^  Imple- 
ments of  the  most  primitive  character  were  often  used.^^  The 
same  fields  were  in  some  cases  cultivated  continuously  to  wheat 
for  a  generation  or  more.^'^  Methods  of  rotation  if  followed  at 
all  were  often  imperfect^^  and  no  effort  was  made  to  return  to 
the  soil  the  elements  withdrawn  from  it  and  which  made  for 
available  fertility.^''  In  short,  nature  did  much,  and  man,  little. 
How  this  system  of  wheat  growing  had  by  1850  wrought  out 
its  normal,  disastrous  results  over  the  area  of  which  it  had 
taken  possession  in  Wisconsin  at  that  time  has  been  already 
described;  and  it  has  been  shown  how  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat  and  the  introduction  of  improved  means  of  transportation 
revived  that  system  and  spread  it  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
over  the  remaining  available  wheat  lands  of  the  state,  to  repeat 
on  a  scale  many  fold  greater  its  course  of  exploitation  and  in- 
cipient ruin.  "But  westward  the  star  of  grain  growing  takes 
its  way."'*"     The  same  causes  that  had  diminished  the  succes- 


^^  See  above   p.   4G,  note  .38. 

^See  Hist,  of  Crawford  County,  Wis.  (Union  Publ.  Co.,  1884).  pp.  409-10. 
See  Rep.  of  Com.  of  Agric.  (U.  S.)  for  1868.  p.  19.  Also  Trans,  of  State 
AgHc.  Soc,  1871,   pp.   241   ff. 

^'  See  above  p.  48. 

'"  "I  see  men  every  day  who  say  they  wish  they  could  raise  wheat  as  they 
did  25  or  30  years  ago.  turn  the  sod  over  and  shake  on  the  seed.  I  recollect 
of  sowing  wheat  and  raising  .30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  it  with  two 
pieces  of  rail  with  wooden  teeth."     Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1875-76.  p.  429. 

''' Hid.,  pp.  305  and  431.     Sixth  Ann.  Rep.  Wis.  Dairymen's  Association,  104. 

^  On  new  soil  in  Fond  du  Lac  county,  about  1850.  farmers  usually  raised 
two  or  three  crops  of  wheat  in  succession  and  then  alternated  with  oats  or 
maize   or  fallowed   with    weeds. — Pat.    Office  Rep..   Agriculture.  1852-53,   p.   334. 

"The  statement  is  a  common  one  that  the  stables  were  often  moved  in 
order  to  avoid  the  task  of  clearing  away  the  barnyard  manure.  Trans,  of 
State  Agric.  Soc.  185.3,  p.  53  :  18G0.  p.  75  ;  1861-68.  p.  32  :  1870,  p.  456.  Also 
Farmers'  Inst.   (Wis.)   Bulletin,  No.  5,  p.  45. 

« The  New  York  Puhlic,  quoted  in  the  Northwestern  Miller,  April  5,  1878. 
Also  Jan.   4,   1878.   Supplement. 

"What  were  once  the  great  wheat  producing  States  of  the  country  are  becom- 
ing less  and  less  so.  each  succeeding  year.  The  uncertainty  of  the  crop  dis- 
courages its   cultivation   in  those   States  and  the  growing  demand  for  shipment 
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sive  areas  farther  east  and  had  brought  half  of  Wisconsin  under 
the  sway  of  that  grain  now  operated  in  turn  to  almost  drive 
wheat  growing  beyond  the  confines  of  the  state.  The  cheap, 
fertile  lands  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  became  the  new  sphere 
of  the  operations  of  the  wheat  grower,  and  the  land-grant  rail- 
road made  his  operations  possible.*^ 

In  the  wake  of  the  disappearing  wheat  area  in  Wisconsin 
there  reappeared  in  an  acute  form  the  depressing  conditions  of 
the  period  of  1850,  and  wheat  growing  became  unprofitable  on 
land  that  had  risen  in  value*^  while  its  capacity  to  produce 
wheat  had  in  general  either  declined  or  was  neutralized  by  the 


to  western  Europe  must  be  supplied  from  other  sources.  I  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  the  wheat  granary  of  this  continent  will  yet  be  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Red  River  and  Saskatchawan."  Governor  Jayne's  Message,  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory,  1862. 

"The  progress  of  wheat  growing  westward  is  a  significant  feature  of  our 
agriculture.  In  nine  years  since  1S59  it  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  same  section.  West  of  the  Mississ'ppi  1859,  the 
quantity  harvested  was  25,000,000  bushels ;  in  1867  it  had  increased  to  65,- 
000,000  bushels  ;  and  in  1868  the  product  was  70.000.000  bushels.  Nine  years 
ago  the  proportion  produced  was  but  14  per  cent ;  now  it  is  30  per  cent,  of 
the  total   product."     Rep.   of  the  Com.   of  Agric.    (V.   S.)    for   1868.   p.   17. 

"He  (the  pioneer  wheat  farmer)  knows  there  is  danger  of  reducing  the  pro- 
ductive value  of  his  land,  but  its  original  cost  was  an  Insignificant  fraction  of 
its  intrinsic  value,  which  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  net  proceeds  of  a  single 
crop.  He  cares  little  for  a  small  diminution  of  productive  capacity  while  he 
can  fence  and  stock  his  farm,  and  place  money  in  bank,  from  the  sale  of  suc- 
cessive crops  of  wheat,  and  then  sell  the  naked  land  for  tenfo'd  its  original 
cost.  Immediate  returns  with  the  least  labor  and  capital,  are  the  oii.iects  of 
the  pioneer.  As  an  expedient,  for  a  poor  man,  the  present  practice  may  be 
tolerated  ;  as  a  regular  s-j-stem  of  farm  management,  it  is  reprehensible  and 
ruinous.  It  will  doubtless  continue  in  vogue  till  our  virgin  wheat  lands  are 
run  over  by  pioneers,  who  will  ultimately  be  succeeded  by  scientific  farmers 
who  will  practice  rotation,  draining,  irrigation,  in  certain  sections,  and  fer- 
tilization from  home  resources,  when  the  yield  will  be  greatly  increased  and 
crops  will   be  sxirer. 

"The  relative  area  of  wheat  must  therefore  continue  its  decrease  eastward, 
and  its  increase  westward,  till  our  agriculture  changes  from  its  chrysalis 
state   to   its   development   as   a    complete   system."     IMd.,   18. 

«  Rep.  of  the  Com.  of  Agric.  (U.  S.)  for  1868,  p.  16 ;  see  above  p.  89  flf. 
"The  grand  land  craze  caused  by  the  immense  yield  of  wheat  in  Minnesota, 
according  to  the  Pfioneer  Preas.  doles  not  abate,  but  on  the  contrary  increases 
daily.  Tai-ties  went  out  on  Friday  over  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific,  and  the  Sioux  City  roads  to  hunt  for  farms.  People  appear  to  be 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  to  'get  a  slice  of  Minnesota  lands."  North- 
westem  Miller,  Nov.   9,   1877. 

*=  This  rise  in  the  value  of  land  was  due  to  a  complex  of  causes.  In  part 
if  represented  the  profitableness  of  wheat  growing  at  an  earlier  period,  which 
had  been  canltalized — and  in  some  cases  over-capitalized  as  a  result  of  spec- 
ulative   activity.     In    large    measure    it    represented    the    cost    of    fixed    improve- 
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competition  of  other  farm  pursuits  better  adapted  to  the  new 
conditions.  A  more  general  recognition  of  the  evils  of  a  too 
extensive  method  of  cultivation  and  of  the  tying  up  of  capital 
in  an  undue  amount  of  land  was  accompanied  by  a  less  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  government  land  policy  in  general  when  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  themselves  began  to  suffer  from  the  com- 
petition of  these  new  and  fertile  areas.*^     When  some  of  these 


ments — better  houses,  better  barns,  drainage,  fences — and  those  numberless 
conveniences  wtiicli  people  are  willing  to  forego  while  taking  up  land  on  the 
frontier  but  which  come  to  be  considered  indispensable  with  an  advancing  stand- 
ard of  living  and  which  are  yet  of  minimum  utility  in  the  growing  of  wheat. 
(See  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1853,  pp.  151-52.)  Of  like  character  are  those 
advantages  which  attach  to  o'der  communities  for  residence  purposes — oppor- 
tunities for  the  amenities'  of  life — society,  culture,  education — which  are  in 
large  measure  incidental  to  the  growth  of  urban  life,  and  which  are  of  much 
more  significance  in  the  rise  of  land  values  than  is  usually  recognized.  [Lands 
in  Rock  county  in  1870  were  said  to  be  worth  from  $10  to  $100  per  acre,  and 
were  soTight  for  "not  so  much  by  emigrants  seeking  cheap  lands  as  l>y  those 
desiring  beautiful  homes  where  they  may  at  once  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  to  be  found  in  the  older  and  more  wealthy  portions  of  the  coun- 
try."' Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1870,  p.  456.]  The  growth  of  cities,  the 
pressure  of  population  and  the  exhaustion  of  cheap  government  land  within 
the  state  were  other  causes.  The  construction  of  railroads  was  another  cause, 
if  it  can  be  considered  separate  from  the  other  causes  mentioned.  The  more 
ra'iid  fall  in  interest  ratts  on  capital  invested  in  land  was  another  cause  of 
higher  land  values.  See  History  of  Crawford  County,  TFts.  (Union  Publ. 
Co..    1884.)    409-10. 

*^  In  1870  in  Fond  du  Lac  county  good,  improved  farms  were  worth  $4.5  to 
$75  per  acre — $75  to  $100  near  cities — and  wild  lands  $10  to  $45.  It  was 
said  that  there  had  been  great  changes  in  the  system  of  farming  recently ; 
that  farmers  had  begun  to  realize  the  folly  of  wearing  out  their  land  raising 
wheat  at  an  average  cost  of  $1  and  selling  it  for  85  cents ;  that  the  time  "was 
passed"  when  wheat  could  be  raised  for  50  cents  at  a  large  profit :  that  only  new 
and  cheap  lands  could  do  this  and  that  other  pursuits  were  found  more  profit- 
able. Trans,  of  State  Affric.  Soc  .  p.  407  ff.  [The  average  cash  valuation  of 
farms  in  Fond  du  Lac  county  had  increased  from  $30.19  in  1859  to  $4S.04  in 
1869.  See  Table  XXIII.]  See  speech  of  Pres.  West,  of  Mil.  Ch.  of  Com.,  Apr. 
8.    1871.   in   Rep.   of  Mihva/iikee  Chamber  of  Com.   for   1871.   p.   144. 

"We  are  menaced  on  the  north  and  west  with  a  large  area  of  rich,  cheap 
land  that  will  soon  send  its  product?  into  our  markets  at  prices  far  below  the 
cost  of  production  here,  at  all  consistent  with  the  present  price  of  Wisconsin 
farms.  .Tust  now  we  are  protected  by  what  we  please  to  call  railroad  extor- 
tions on  freights  :  but  when  forty-five  cent  wheat  from  Dakota  and  twenty-five 
dollar  four-year-old  steers  from  Kansas,  are  freighted  to  (?hicago  as  cheaply 
as  they  now  are  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  we  shall  have  to  adopt  some  more 
productive  farming  than  that  now  prevailing  among  the  majority  of  farmers." 
Tran^:.  of  State  Agric.  Soc.  1879-80,  p.   197. 

"Changed  conditions  in  soil  and  climate,  deterioration  of  the  soil  and  last 
and  greatest  the  competition  of  the  new  and  great  wheat  fields  of  the  far  north- 
west, where  lands  are  cheap  and  organized  labor  on  a  large  scale  reduces  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  lowest  figure,  have  all  combined  to  render  the  pro- 
duction of  small  grain  alone  a  discouraging  task  if  not  a  ruinous  failure." 
ihia.,  1881-82.  p.  181.  r4251 
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same  fanners,  disposing  of  their  own  land,  migrated  to  the  new 
wheat  areas  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  the  parallel  between  Wis- 
consin and  the  older  wheat  areas  to  the  east  was  complete.** 

It  was  asserted  in  1857  that  a  revulsion  in  commercial  affairs, 
even  if  it  came,  could  not  affect  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  who 
had  purchased  lands  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  acre,  inasmuch  as  the 
first  crop  generally  paid  for  both  farm  and  improvements.*'' 
But  the  price  of  land  under  those  circumstances  does  not  re- 
main at  that  figure,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  wild  speculation  that 
followed,  land  rose  enormously  in  value  within  a  brief  period. 
The  cost  of  labor  and  of  materials  also  rose  greatly  and  it  thus 
happened  that  with  a  declining  market  the  wheat  crop  of  1857 
cost  from  25  cents  to  30  cents  per  bushel  more  than  was  re- 
ceived for  it,*®  and  the  revulsion  came  notwithstanding.  So 
great  was  the  reaction  caused  by  the  depression,  which  was 
emphasized  by  unfavorable  crops  for  two  or  three  years,  that 
it  was  seriously  questioned  whether,  after  all,  the  Northwest 
was  in  the  real  wheat  belt.*'^ 

The  next  period  of  marked  general  depression  occurred  dur- 
ing the  years  that  followed  the  Civil  War*^  when  conditions  were 
again  changing  from  a  speculative  to  a  more  stable  basis.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  time  had  come  for  important  changes  in 


"  See  Northweslern  Miller,  for  April  18,  1879.  relative  to  the  "steady  ex- 
odus" from  the  eastern  part  of  Minnesota  and  from  Wisconsin  and  other  states 
to  the  new  region  to  the  north  and  west.  The  statement  is  also  made  that 
the  exports  of  wheat  from  that  region  had  already  materially  "changed  the 
grain    markets    of    the   old    world." 

This  migration  was  not  without  its  advantages  for  the  agriculture  of  the 
state  as  those  who  went  were  usually  those  who  had  learned  to  raise  nothing 
but  wheat  and  who  were  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions, 
but  went  west  again  "to  begin  anew  their  frontier  farming  upon  virgin  soil." 
They  were  then  replaced  by  immigrants  accustomed  to  better  methods  of  cul- 
ture. Hist,  of  Crawford  Count}/.  Wis.  (Union  Publ.  Co.,  1884)  409-10.  See 
Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Sac.,  1871,  pp.  243-44 ;  Northwestern  Miller,  Nov.  8, 
1878;  Tenth  Ann.  Rep.  Wis.  Dairymen's  Assoc,  65. 

*''  Ritchie.   Wisconsin  and  Her  Renources^  174. 

"  Rep.  of  Milicmikec  Chamber  of  Com.  for  1858.  p.  9.  The  effect  of  this 
rise  in  the  value  of  land  upon  tho  cost  of  producing  wheat  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  much  land  changed  hands  at  these  fancy  prices.  Had  the  land  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  original  owners  the  increase  In  Its  value  would  not  have 
directly  increased  the  cost  of  producing  the  wheat.  See  Hlbbard,  Hi.tt.  of 
Auric,   in    Dane    Co.,   pp.    IHO,    195-90. 

"Wis.  Farmer,  l.t:  8.S-5. 

**  See  above  p.  71    ff. 
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the  La  Crosse  valley  and  that  too  much  time,  labor,  and  money 
were  expended  in  raising  wheat  unless  a  price  of  $1.75  to  $2 
per  bushel  could  be  depended  on.*^ 

In  Jefferson  county,  it  was  said  in  1870  in  reference  to  the 
"hard  times"  that  though  the  crops  might  be  as  abundant  as 
in  more  prosperous  years  yet  the  farmers  in  very  few  instances 
had  anything  left  after  paying  the  expenses  of  production  and 
living  and  in  many  instances  did  not  realize  enough  on  their 
crops  to  meet  expenses.^"  Land  is  said  to  have  sold  at  $20  per 
acre  in  that  county  a  little  later,^^  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
farms  were  mortgaged  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  their  value.^^  The 
statement  has  also  been  made  that  "the  farms  of  Wisconsin 
were  all  blanketed  with  mortgages"  about  the  same  time.^^  The 
reason  given  for  this  depression  was  the  decline  in  the  yield 
of  wheat.  This  may  be  accepted  as  valid  in  part,  but  the  statis- 
tics in  reference  to  yield  per  acre  do  not  indicate  so  extreme  a 
decline  as  is  claimed,  either  in  Jefferson  county  or  in  the  state 
as  a  whole.^'*  The  great  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  about  that 
time,^^  coupled  with  the  high  cost  of  production^®  and  the  com- 
petition— just  then  becoming  serious^^ — of  the  new  wheat  areas 
to  the  west,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  inflated  land  values 
played  no  small  part  in  making  the  wheat  crop  unprofitable, 
and  that  the  phenomena  of  depression  represented  in  part  a 


'^Sparta  Herald   (Monroe  Co.)    May  4  and   18.   1869. 

'>"  Jefferson   Banner,  July   13,   1870.     The  blame   was   laid   upon   the   tariff. 

"  Trans,  of  State  Agr'ic.  Soc,  1895,  p.  265.  This  figure  can  hardly  be  ac- 
cepted as  indicating  the  value  of  land  generally  in  that  county  at  that  time. 
See  Table  XXIII. 

»2  iwa. 

»'/?)fd.,   1888.   p.   180. 

"The  yield  of  Jefferson  county  was  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  8  bushels 
per  acre.  This  seems  improbable,  as  .Jefferson  county  in  1869  shows  the  high- 
est per  capita  yield  of  any  census  period.  Further  the  yield  per  acre  in  that 
county  for  the  year  1869  calculated  on  an  acreage  of  50.000  acres  (very  con- 
siderably above  the  acreage  for  1877)  amounts  to  more  than  12  bushels  per 
acre.     See  also  Jefferson  Banner,  Aug.  4.   1869  ;   July   13  and  Aug.   24.    1870. 

Inasmuch  as  the  per  capita  yield  for  the  whole  state  was  also  at  the  max- 
imum in  1869,  the  statement  of  a  greatly  diminished  yield  for  the  whole  state 
at   that   time  can    scarcely   be   accepted. 

5'  See  Tables  VITI-X. 

'*  See  above  note  43. 

"  See  above  pp.  4,  89-90,  129  S. 
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readjustment  to  more  normal  values.^*  This  is  borne  out  by 
referring  to  the  figures  for  the  average  cash  valuations  of  farms 
in  the  state  in  1870.^^  A  majority  of  the  counties  that  were 
important  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  1869  show  declines  in 
the  cash  valuation  of  land  for  the  decade  1869-1879.  That 
this  decline  in  land  values  may  have  been  due  to  depression  in 
the  wheat  industry  does  not  invalidate  the  hypothesis  that  land 
values  were  too  high  to  raise  wheat,  but  serves  to  strengthen  it. 
Neither  would  it  be  valid  to  assume  that  with  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  laud  the  growing  of  wheat  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  regain  the  ground  that  had  been  lost.  There  was 
naturally  a  tendency  to  introduce  other  farm  pursuits  better 
adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  and  which  might  be  expected 
to  produce  a  larger  income  even  than  wheat  had  formerly  done. 
The  higher  standard  of  living  demanded  an  increased  income 
and  not  merely  the  same  income  that  had  been  formerly  en- 
joyed.*^**  The  unprofitableness  of  the  wheat  crop  proved  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  experiment  in  a  more  diversified 
agriculture,  and,  this  experiment  proving  successful,  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  land  was  checked  and  did  not  proceed  far  enough 
to  place  wheat  growing  on  the  same  competitive  level  in  Wis- 
consin as  on  the  cheap  lands  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  So  far 
from  that,  land  values,  responding  to  the  profitableness  of  the 
new  pursuits,  moved  up  to  a  point  higher  than  before  and  wheat 
growing  in  Wisconsin,  was  as  a  result  not  only  not  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  growing  of  wheat  on  the  cheaper  lands  of  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota,  but  was  also  unable  to  compete  with  the  more 
profitable  farm  pursuits  at  home.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  growing  of  wheat  continued  to 


•'■*  It  was  said  that  in  1872  some  thought  Tii  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat 
would  pay  ;  others  that  not  less  than  ?1.00  per  bushel  could  be  made  to  pay. 
One  man  was  of  the  opinion  that  to  pay  all  expenses  and  7  per  cent,  interest 
ou  the  value  of  the  land  required  $15  per  acre  and  that  a  crop  of  15  bushels 
to  the  aci'e  accordingly  brought  no  profit.  In  1872  with  a  yield  of  18  bushels 
per  acre  there  was'  a  profit  of  ?3  per  acre.  In  ordinary  years,  however,  with 
a  yield  of  14  bushels  per  acre,  there  was  a  loss  on  the  Investment,  though  the 
majority  of  the  farmers  did  not  keep  books  and  went  on  at  a  loss — not  realizing 
it.     Martin.    Hixtorj/   of   the   Grange  Movement,   385-86. 

so  See   Table    XXIII. 

80  See  above  p.   71,   note  1. 
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decline  in  Wisconsin.  This  substitution  of  more  profitable 
farm  pursuits  for  wheat  growing  and  the  resulting  upward 
tendency  in  land  values  was  evident  in  many  of  the  counties 
by  1880  though  much  more  marked  during  the  succeeding  de- 
cades."^ Green,  Jefferson,  Rock,  Sheboygan,  and  Walworth 
counties  afford  illustrations."^  That  the  conditions  in  refer- 
ence to  wheat  growing  were  yet  on  the  whole  dominant  in  re- 
spect to  the  movement  of  land  values  is  proved  by  the  decrease 
in  the  cash  valuation  of  land  which  accompanied  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  production,  of  wheat  during  the  decade  1869- 
1879  in  Columbia,  Dane,  Dodge,  Grant,  Green  Lake,  Iowa,  La- 
fayette, and  Vernon  counties  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  which  accompanied  the  increased  importance  of  wheat 
growing  in  Door,  Kewaunee,  Manitowoc,  Ozaukee,  and  Wash- 
ington counties,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  western  counties.®^ 

During  the  following  two  decades,  however,  marked  declines 
in  the  production  of  wheat,  accompanied  by  the  substitution  of 
other  farm  pursuits,  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  greatly  in- 
creased land  values,  while  wheat  growing  has  persisted  longest 
in  those  counties  where  land  values  have  been,  in  general,  moder- 
ate.«* 

The  effect  of  the  land  grant  system  upon  the  introduction 
of  railroads  and  thus  upon  the  spread  of  wheat  growing  in  Wis- 
consin need  not  detain  us  long  in  this  connection.  It  has  been  seen 


6'  See  Table   XXIII. 

^- Jbid.  See  also  Bulletin  of  the  Agric.  Exper.  Stat.,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  No.  60, 
p.  17  for  the  early  development  of  the  cheese  industry  in  Sheboygan  and  Jef- 
ferson   counties.     Recall   the  growth   of   tobacco   growing   in    Rock   county. 

«3  Compare  Tables  III  and  XXIII.  Manitowoc,  Ozaukee,  and  Washington 
counties  present  exceptions  to  the  general  tendency  of  wheat  growing  to  de- 
cline on  hi.gh  priced  land.  It  is  asserted  that  the  culture  of  wheat  is  best 
adapted  to  putting  the  heavy  red  clay  soils  of  the  eastern  counties  into  cultiv- 
able  condition.     This    may    afford    a   partial    explanation. 

See  Martin,  History  of  the  Orange  Movement,  333,  (1873)  for  the  statement 
that  the  effect  of  a  change  in  price  of  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  of  wheat  amounted 
to   $1.16   per  acre  upon    the  value   of   land    in   Wisconsin. 

**  Compare  again  Tables  III  and  XXIII.  and  note  the  comparatively  low 
cash  valuations  in  Buffalo,  St.  Croix,  Polk.  Pierce,  Kewaunee,  Door,  Trempeal- 
eau, Fepin.  Shawano.  .Tackson,  and  Monroe  counties.  Calumet,  Manitowoc,  and 
Brown  present  exceptions,  but  the  higher  average  in  the  cash  values  of  land  in 
these  counties  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  cities  in  this  section  upon 
the  value   of   the   lands    in    their   immediate   neighborhood. 
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already  that  the  first  effect  of  the  introduction  of  railroads  was 
toward  more  excessive  specialization  in  the  culture  of  wheat  as 
well  as  toward  its  rapid  spread  into  regions  previously  inac- 
cessible."^ It  is  here  proposed  merely  to  point  out  the  connec- 
tion between  the  existence  of  a  great  body  of  cheap  land  which 
was  disposable  at  a  nominal  price,  and  the  system  of  land  grants 
by  which  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  internal  im- 
provements was  stimulated.  No  one  can  follow  the  history  of 
internal  improvements  in  the  United  States  and  not  be  im- 
pressed with  the  significance  of  this  connection.  One  argument 
advanced  on  the  part  of  the  government  was  the  familiar  one 
that  internal  improvements  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
public  lands  as  a  whole  and  hence  that  it  was  desirable  to  en- 
courage internal  improvements  by  granting  a  portion  of  the 
public  lands  in  aid  of  the  various  projects.  The  settlers  who 
took  up  the  lands  on  the  frontier  had  on  their  part  a  double 
object  in  the  promotion  of  railroads.  In  the  first  place  they 
desired  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  product,  so  soon  as  they  had  a 
surplus  product,  and  in  the  second  place  as  land  speculators  they 
favored  internal  improvements  for  the  increment  of  value 
which  would  thereby  be  added  to  their  land.  As  we  have  al- 
ready seen.''"  the  break-down  of  the  home  market  in  Wisconsin 
led  to  the  abandonment,  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  state,  of 
their  hostility  toward  railroads  on  account  of  the  supposed 
monopolistic  features  connected  therewith,  together  with  what- 
ever of  opposition  they  may  have  had  to  the  system  of  land 
grants  on  the  ground  that  it  removed  a  portion  of  the  public 
lands  from  settlement  as  well  as  raised  the  price  of  the  desirable 
lands. *''^  Having  thrown  their  scruples  to  the  winds,  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  were  thereupon  as  eager  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  as  they  had  been  hostile  to  them  before.  On  the  same 
principle  as  that  advocated  by  those  who  determined  the  public 


."^  See  above  p.  40  ff :  also  below  p.  140  ff. 

'■«  See  above  pp.  17-19,  .35. 

"'  See  Sanborn,  Congressional  Grants  of  Land  in  Aid  of  Railroads,  pp.  31,  37, 
46-7.  It  seems  clear  that  the  effect  of  the  railroads  In  opening  the  new  areas 
to  cultivation,  and  in  adding  to  the  value  of  the  lands  of  the  settlers  them- 
selves far.  outweighed  these  opposing  tendencies.     See,  however,  below  p.  144. 
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land  policy,  they  were  willing  to  aid  the  railroads  for  the  sake 
of  the  effect  upon  the  value  of  their  own  lands.  Further,  in 
addition  to  their  role  as  speculators  in  land,  they  now  essayed 
to  speculate  in  railroad  stocks.  In  the  latter  capacity  they  soon 
came  to  grief  and  the  effect  was  to  diminish  both  their  ability 
and  their  inclination  to  make  permanent  improvements  or  to 
adopt  an  improved  system  of  farming  and  get  out  of  the  rut  of 
wheat  culture,  which  they  found  peculiarly  suited  to  their 
situation.  Cheap  land  was  thus  a  main  factor  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  railroads  into  Wisconsin,  which  in  turn  reacted  favor- 
ably upon  the  cultivation  of  that  same  land  to  wheat. 

It  is  not  argued  that  the  policy  of  cheap  lands  led  to  wheat 
growing,  but  that  it  led  to  the  excessive  cultivation  of  wheat; 
nor  that  the  extension  of  that  policy  to  the  new  lands  beyond 
Wisconsin,  alone  led  to  the  decline  of  wheat  growing  within 
that  state,  but  that  that  policy  was  the  main  factor  in  both 
cases  in  respect  to  Wisconsin  just  as  it  had  been  in  respect  to 
the  former  wheat  areas  to  the  east  of  that  state,  and  as  it  has 
been  in  the  case  of  the  newer  areas  to  the  west.^^  If  it  be 
argued  that  the  policy  provided  homes  for  the  homeless  and 
lands  for  the  landless,  it  may  be  answered  that  there  will  still 
be  the  homeless  and  the  landless.^®  If  it  gave  many  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  country  a  new  start  in  life,'^"  it  may  be 


•^  For  description  of  how  the  same  conditions  have  been  or  are  beinsr  repeated 
in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  see  the  following :  C.  W.  Thompson,  The  Move- 
mcnt  of  Wheat  Growing.  A  Study  of  a  Leading  State,  in  Qua/rt.  Journ.  Econom. 
18:  570:  Hon.  C.  C.  Andrews,  Conditions  and  Tweeds  of  Spring  Wheat  Oulture 
in  the  Northw  est  in  Special  Report  of  the  Dep.  of  Agrie.  (U.S.),  Vol.  IV.  No.  40 
(1882)  :  Hagerty,  Statist,  and  Polit.  Abstract  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  (1889) 
p.  72  ff :  Wheat  Raising  in  the  Red  River  Valletj  in  Minn,  in  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
10:  1-33;  J.  A.  Wheelock,  Second  Ann.  Rep.  of  Com.  of  Statist.  (Minn.)  for 
1860  and  1861,  pp.  56,  66,  71,  et  al.  ;  First  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Assist.  Sec'y  of 
State,  Minn.,  Dec.  30,  1869,  p.  10  ff. ;  Report  of  the  Second  Ann.  Farmers' 
Inst,  at  Le  Seur,  Minn.  Mch.  9-11,  1887  ;  Second  Ann.  Report  of  Com.  of  Stat. 
(Minn.).  Jan.,  1871,  p.  11  flf.  :  Northwestern  Miller,  Jan.  4,  Jan.  26,  Feb.  1,  May 
3.  July  5.  Sept.  6.  Oct.  4,  Nov.  8,  1878;  Jan.  24,  May  30,  June  6.  1879.  See 
various  county  histories  of  Minnesota,  especially  by  Nelll.  See  also  Munsey's 
a.'i:  17-30;  Nineteenth  Century,  6:  10.  See  Rep.  of  Ind.  Com.,  (1900)  Vol.  X., 
Index. 

""  Riep.  of  Ind.  Com.  for  1900,  lO:  10-11.  testimony  of  Assist.  Sec.  U.  S. 
Dep.    of   Agrlc.    Joseph    H.    Brigham. 

'">Ibid.,  171,  testimony  of  Le  Grand  Powers,  Chief  of  Dlv.  of  Agric.  TJ.  S. 
Census. 
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answered  that  it  injured  those  who  remained  behind  and  in  a 
vicious  circle  of  reaction  drove  them,  too,  to  sacrifice  their  own 
lands  and  seek  the  cheaper  and  more  fertile  ones  farther  westJ^ 
It  accentuated  the  natural  tendency  to  that  undesirable  eco- 
nomic instability  which  always  characterises  the  frontier  region. 
If  justified  at  all,  it  must  be  justified  on  other  than  on  economic 
grounds,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  can  be  justified  on 
any  grounds.  For  fields  that  were  slovenly  and  impoverished 
and  that  ran  to  weeds,  for  homes  sold  under  foreclosure,  for 
class  antagonisms  begotten  of  financial  distress,  for  lives,  narrow 
and  unlovely,  bom  of  the  shiftless  monotony  of  continuous  crop- 
ping to  wheat — for  this  the  prodigal  system  of  cheap  govern- 
ment land  was  in  large  measure  responsible. 


Ti/birf.,   37.    86.    175   flf.   266.   366   et   al.      (See   indext. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  WHEAT  GROWER  AND 
THE  COMMON  CARRIER 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  railroad  came  just  in  time  in  Wis- 
consin to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  wheat  from  being  relegated 
to  a  rational  and  scientific  coordination  with  the  growing  of 
other  farm  crops  and  with  other  farm  pursuits.  The  early 
distrust  of  railroads  by  the  farmers  and  the  slow  acceptance 
by  the  latter  of  the  belief  in  their  apparent  necessity  has  been 
referred  to.  and  attention  was  called  to  the  extremes  to  which 
the  farmers  went  in  order  to  secure  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads when  once  considered  necessary  and  advantageous,  and 
to  the  bright  anticipations  that  some  at  least  held  in  respect  to 
them.^  It  remains  to  follow  the  subsequent  relations  between 
the  wheat  grower  and  the  common  carrier. 

The  farmer  in  Wisconsin  was  interested  in  the  railroads  just 
as  he  was  interested  in  immigration, — because  both  furnished 
him  a  market  and  both  tended  to  increase  the  value  of  his  land. 
'Cheap  land  meant  the  possibility  of  great  rise  in  the  value  of 
land,  provided  railroads  gave  access  to  a  market  and  provided 
immigration  could  be  kept  up.  The  rise  that  actually  occurred 
was  in  part  speculative  and  in  part  a  legitimate  and  natural 


^  See  above  p.  40  ff.  "When  the  railroad  penetrates  our  borders  and  gives  us 
at  all  times  access  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  what  more  can  the  farmer  ask  or 
need  but  well  directed  industry  to  crown  his  efforts."  Thomas  T.  Whittlesby,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Dane  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  1852.  Trans,  of  State  Agric. 
Soc,   1852,  p.   104. 

See   Tuttle,   History   of   Wisconsin,   1875,    pi.    270. 
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increase  of  values.^  The  prediction  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  railroad^  that  "every  acre  of  land 
which  comes  within  the  influence  of  this  road  will  be  doubled 
and  trebled  in  value  as  soon  as  it  is  completed"  was  not  far 
from  being  realized.  Wherever  the  railroad  reached  or  where- 
ever  there  was  the  possibility  of  its  reaching,  the  effects  were 
magical.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  was  the  first  to  ex- 
perience the  buoyant  effect  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Good 
crops  and  high  prices  for  farm  produce  combined  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  railroad  to  bring  about  the  "good  time."*  As 
railroads  were  rapidly  pushed  into  other  portions  of  the  state, 
depression  was  there,  too,  succeeded  by  prosperity  and  stagna- 
tion gave  way  to  the  most  active  and  feverish  speculation.^  The 
land  booms  of  a  hundred  other  American  communities  were 
repeated  in  various  parts  of  Wisconsin,  with  all  their  extrav- 
agant accompaniments.*     Confidence  reigned  supreme  and  the 


*  See  Gregory,  Industrial  Resources  of  Wisconsin,  pp.  236-37,  for  an  estimate 
of  the  comparative  value  of  farm  crops  to  the  farmer  when  marljeted  via 
common  road  and  via  railroad.  (See  Hibbard.  T".  140,  note  27.)  See  a'so  the 
quotation  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  for  September  27,  1850,  from  the  Madison 
Argus  to  the  effect  that  the  extension  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  railroad 
Into  Dane  county  would  add  $2.60  value  to  every  acre  in  the  county. 

^Report,  June  1,  1852. See  Periam,  The  Grovndswell,  p.  446,  for  the  state- 
ment (by  J.  W.  Midgeley,  President's  Secretary,  North- Western  Ry.)  that  care- 
fully prepared  statistics  showed  that  every  additional  mile  of  railroad  to 
100,000  acres  of  farm  land  yielded  an  average  increase  of  $1.00  per  acre,  in 
the  West.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  Wisconsin  during  the 
decade   1850-1860   is  given   as  $7.02  per  acre.     Compare  with  Table  XXIII. 

*  "It  is  but  comparatively  a  short  time  since  Rock  county  was  a  wild  and 
uncultivated  waste.  Now  it  is  teeming  with  civilization  and  refinement.  But 
when  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Fond  du  Lac  on  the  north  and  the  Southern 
Wisconsin  on  the  west  shall  be  completed  together  with  other  public  improve- 
ments ...  its  latent  resources  will  begin  to  be  developed."  Annual  ad- 
dress before  the  Rock  County  Agricultural  Society  and  Mechanic's  Institute, 
by  .Colonel  Z.  P.  Burdlck,  In  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  8oc.,  1854,  '55,  '56,  '57,  pp. 
151-60.     See  above  p.  40,  note  9. 

*  "The  completion  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  railroad  to  this  point 
(Whitewater)  in  1852  made  a  perfect  revolution,  in  not  only  the  village,  but 
in  the  surrounding  country  also :  nor  did  the  change  cease  when  the  road  was 
built  beyond  us."  Governor's  Message  and  Accompanying  Documents,  1857,  2i 
427-34. 

«  See  above  p.  45.  "I  purchased  land  in  1856  near  Ripon  for  $1.25  per  acre. 
In  1857  the  railroad  was  com'^loted  to  Ripon  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  I 
sold  the  same  land  for  $32.50  per  acre.  That  was  because  we  had  the  means 
of  sending  our  produce  to  market."  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  8oc.,  1879-80.  p. 
222. 
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possibility  even  of  a  reaction,  in  Wisconsin,  at  least,  was  scouted.^ 
Many  a  farm  was  sowed  to  wheat  not  merely  because  it  was 
profitable,  but  because  men  bought  land  to  sell  again  at  an  ad- 
vance and  the  securing  of  a  crop  of  wheat  involved  no  outlay 
of  capital  for  permanent  improvements.*  Instability  thus  set 
its  stamp  on  the  economic  development  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
subsidized  railroad  was  one  of  its  chief  agents. 

The  effect  of  farm  mortgages  in  stimulating  the  construction 
of  railroads  in  Wisconsin  is  very  hard  to  estimate.  The  entire 
amoimt  was  relatively  small  when  compared  with  the  total  cost 
of  the  railroads.^  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  mort- 
gages were  given  at  the  inception  of  the  railroads  and  would 
thus  have  a  greater  influence  than  the  absolute  amount  might 
seem  to  indicate.  They  were  largely  confined,  too,  to  certain 
limited  sections  of  the  state  and  to  certain  railroads.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  was  very  great  in  making  these  early 
railway  enterprises  tangible  propositions,  in  actually  setting 
the  construction  on  foot.  If  it  happened  that  in  many  cases 
the  original  promoters  failed  of  success  and  the  farmers  who  had 
given  their  mortgages  in  return  for  stock  in  the  railroad  found 


■'Ritchie.    Wifsconxin    and   its   Resources,    172.    174. 

'  See  above  p.   34,  note  9  ;   see  also  p.  46. 

'See  Meyer,  Early  Railroad  Legislation  in  Wisconsin,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Col.,  14: 
361.  .362.  "The  farm  mortgages  In  1874  amounted  to  about  one  per  cent,  of 
the    total    valuation      ...      by    the    State    Board    in    187.5." 

See  Hist,  of  Fond  du  Lac  County  (West.  Hist.  Co.,  1880),  18.5,  where  an  es- 
timate of  $4,079,433  is  given  for  total  farm  mortgage® ;  Cary,  Organization 
and  History  of  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.,  17  ;  also.  Second  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  La- 
Cro/tse  and  Milwaul^ee  R  R.,  Dec.  31.  1853 :  also  Ihid.  for  18.54  and  1857 ; 
First  Ann.  Rep.  of  Mil.,  Waukesha  and  Miss.  R.  R.  Co.,  Dec.  31.  1849.  Over  2,- 
000  farmers  and  other  citizens  resnding  along  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 
railroad  had  contributed  over  l^l.OOO.OOO  to  that  road  in  bonds  and  mortgages 
by  1857.  Memorial  of  that  Company  to  the  Legislature  against  the  extension 
of  the  Madison   and  Watertown    R.   R.    to   the  Mississippi   river.,    Feb.    21.    1857. 

The  farmers  of  Ozaukee  county  made  private  subscriptions  of  .$200,000  to 
the  Milwaukee  and  Superior  railroad.  Ann.  Rep.  for  1856.  For  an  estimate  by 
counties,  of  the  aid  extended  to  railroads  in  bonds,  farm  mortgages,  etc.,  in 
Wisconsin,  see  Wisconsin  Miscel.  Pamph.  Vol.  15.  No.  6,  (t<ib.  of  Wis.  His. 
Soc.),  (From  the  Madison  Democrat.)  See  Hi.st.  of  Washington  and  Ozaukee 
Counties  (West.  Hist.  Co..  Chicago:  1881),  356;  Hist,  of  Waukesha  County, 
(West.  Hist.  Co..  Chicago:  1880).  ,389:  also  Holford.  Hist,  of  Grant  Co..  (1900) 
72:  Hist,  of  Green  Co.  (Union  Publ.  Co.,  Springfield,  111.,  1884,)  p.  385  Cf  for 
history  of  farm  mortgages  and  of  the  extension  of  the  railroad  from  .Tanesville 
to  Monroe :  Ellis.  Hist,  of  Portage  Co.,  read  at  Centennial  Celebration  at 
Steven's  Point   .Tuly   4.   1S7G.     See  various  other  county  histories. 
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that  stock  and  the  guarantee  of  the  company  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  their  mortgages  equally  worthless,  the  enterprises,  never- 
theless, often  went  into  the  hands  of  eastern  capitalists  who 
carried  the  railroads  to  completion.  The  scheme  would  certainly 
have  done  justice  to  the  times  of  John  Law,^°  and  brought  its 
full  complement  of  ruin  and  disaster,  besides  being  a  fruitful 
source  of  irritation  between  the  farmers  and  the  railroads." 


^"''The  modus  operandi  was  foi"  the  farmer  to  subscribe  to  the  stock,  give 
his  note  for  the  amount  of  his  subscription,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  com- 
pany, secured  by  a  mortgage  on  his  farm  bearing  from  8  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent,  interest.  The  company  then  attached  to  said  note  and  mortgage  its  bond 
guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  note  and  mortgage,  principal  and  interest, 
and  in  and  by  the  terms  of  the  bond,  the  note  and  mortgage  were  assigned  to 
the  holder,  and  such  note,  mortgage  and  bond  were  sold  in  the  market  together 
as  one  security,  and  not  separately,  the  note  not  endorsed.  An  agreement  was 
also  given  to  the  farmer  by  which  the  company  agreed  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  note  until  it  became  due,  in  consideration  of  which  the  farmer  made  an 
assignment  of  his  pros^jective  dividends  on  the  stock  so  subscribed,  for  suffic- 
ient to  pay  said  interest. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  stock  ;u"<Jved  worthless  and  that  the  farmers 
were  compelled  to  pay  their  morgages  and  in  very  many  cases  lost  their  farms." 
Gary,  Organizalion  and  History  of  the  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.,  17-18.  See  Ihid., 
13,    201,    326   fC. 

"Many  still  living  have  a  recollection  of  the  ease  with  which  they  could 
mortgage  their  homes  to  aid  that  enterprise.  Many  who  had  so  mortgaged 
their  farms  will  remember  the  hardships  and  difficulties  encountered  in  re- 
deeming  their   homes."      Hist,    of   Dodge   Co..    (West.    Hist.    Co..    18S0),    .521. 

"A  careful  estimate  of  the  amount  of  mortgages  taken  in  Wisconsin  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  over  $2,000,000  were  raised  and  put  into  railroads  by  farm- 
ers" mortgages  for  which  these  men  never  got  a  cent."  Chicago  Times.  Aug. 
7,   1875.     See  also  Monroe  Sentinel,  Sept.  6,   1854. 

"  See  Martin,  History  of  the  Orange  Movement.,  377-78.  See  Rep.  of  Select. 
Committee  appointed  under  Resolution  No.  128.  Assembly,  to  invest  gate  the 
affairs  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Superior  R.  R.,  May  12,  1858.  Fraud  was  re- 
ported in  connection  with  that  Company  and  the  Fond  du  Lac  Air  Line 
Company,  in  reference  to  the  farm  mortgages  given  by  German  farmers.  Spec- 
ial action  of  the  Legislature  was  recommended  In  order  to  prevent  the  fraud 
from   being   consummated,    and   the   farmers   from   losing   their    land. 

See  Letter  (Oct.  3.  1861)  from  the  "Farmers'  General  Home  League."  .lanes- 
ville.  Wis.,  in  reference  to  farm  mortgages,  and  the  An-tirers  of  the  Mil.  and 
Prairie  du  Chien  Ry.  Cn..  and  of  the  trustees  of  tho  creditors  of  the  Mil.  and 
Miss.  Ry.  Co.  (Pamphlet,  Lib.  Wis.  State  Hist.  See.)  The  farmers  had  or- 
ganized  to  prevent  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgages.  See  Reply  to  the  Address 
of  the  Farmers'  General  Home  League,  of  the  Mil.  and  Miss.  R.  R.  Co.  (Pam- 
phlet. l^Iilwaukee,  1861.)  See  Sanborn.  Congressional  Grants  of  Land  m 
aid  of  Raihvays.  99-100,  in  reference  to  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Mortgage  Land 
Company,  created  by  act  of  legislature  in  1808  to  manage  "the  lands  patented 
to  the  state  on  account  of  the  line  between  Portage  and  Tomah.  .  .  .  m 
the  interest  of  the  farmers  along  the  line  who  had  subscribed  for  stock  in  the 
La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  Company  and  mortgaged  their  land  as  security." 
See  Sec-v  of  State's  Rep.  for  1877,  pp.  60,  61,  63.  See  speech  of  Hon.  Geo.  B. 
Smith,  before  the  Southern  Wis.  Agric.  Soc.  .Tanesville.  Oct.  2.  1874.  in 
Trans,  of  State  Aoric.  Soc,  1874-75.  pp.  480-95. 
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The  effects  of  the  railroads  were  by  no  means  universally  re- 
garded as  entirely  beneficial.  The  part  they  played  in  the 
restoration  of  the  exclusive  culture  of  wheat  was  noted  and 
condemned,^-  as  was  also  their  tendency  to  divert  the  capital  of 
the  farmer  from  the  more  legitimate  channels  of  agricultural  en- 
terprise into  doubtful  investment  in  railroad  stocks.^^  The  ef- 
fect of  the  building  of  railroads  upon  the  cost  of  farmmg  must 
also  be  noted.  It  drew  upon  the  labor  supply  and  by  opening 
up  new  lands  enabled  some  who  had  formerly  been  farm  labor- 
ers to  take  up  land  for  themselves.^*  It  was  said  that  the  wheat 
crop  of  1857  had  cost  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  from  seventy- 
five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel/^  and  in  this  increased  cost  the 
railroads  had  a  considerable  part.  Then,  too,  in  most  cases  the 
effect  of  railroad  construction  was  to  accelerate  the  settlement 
and  bringing  of  new  land  into  cultivation  with  undesirable 
rapidity.  The  railroad  thus  multiplied  the  number  of  the  farm- 
er's competitors,  as  against  giving  him  a  better  market.  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  River  railroad 
for  1857,  attention  was  called  to  the  building  of  the  McGregor, 
St.  Peter  and  Missouri  River  railroad  from  McGregor,  opposite 
Prairie  du  Chien,  westward,  and  that  region  was  said  to  be  al- 
ready occupied  to  a  large  extent  and  under  cultivation  for  150 


'-  "Wisconsin  is  bein?  skinned — not  slowly  either,  as  steam  and  telegraph 
have  quickened  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  easier  and  faster  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  Reaper,  the  Threshing  machine,  the  Railroad  are  only  so  many  ad- 
ditional helpers  and  accessories  to  the  more  rapid  depletion  of  the  soil  of  the 
fertile   virgin   prairies   of  the  west."     Wis.   Farmer,  9:   381. 

'^  "Many  of  our  farmers  are  mortgaging  their  farms  and  paying  ten  per  cent, 
interest,  to  invest  in  ra'lroad  stock,  and  are  receiving  on  those  investments 
ten  and  fifteen  per  cent,  stock  dividends,  including  interest.  How  much  better 
it  would  be  for  the  farmer  to  resort  to  the  same  means  to  get  money  to  in- 
vest in  sheep  and  have  the  sat'sfaction  of  controlling  his  own  proprrtp  and 
realizing  over  and  above  interest,  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  cash  dividends. 
They  will  say  that  their  farms  are  enhanced  in  value  by  building  railroads 
which  I  will  admit,  and  will  add — your  farms  are  equally  enhanced  in  value 
by  keeping  sheep.  .\nd  so  far  as  transportation  is  concerned,  a  grain  farmer 
in  this  State  is  farther  from  a'  market  with  a  depot  at  his  door,  than  the  wool 
grower  is  without  a   railroad."     Itid.,  7:  73. 

'*  See  Martin.  History  of  the  Oranqe  Movement,  380-81.  See  Wis.  Farmer,  9t 
3.  for  the  ptatement  that  there  were  probably  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  men  engaged  ui^on  railroads  alone  in  the  states  west  of  the  Ohio 
river. 

"«ep.    of   Mihraul-ee   Board   of   Trade  for   1858. 
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miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  by  farmers  who  were  sub- 
scribing and  paying  liberally  towards  the  construction  of  their 
road.^**  The  home  market  had  there,  too,  been  found  insuffi- 
cient and  an  outlet  had  to  be  secured  for  the  constantly  increas- 
ing surplus.  How  this  grain  came  directly  into  competition 
with  that  of  the  Wisconsin  farmers  is  shown  by  the  statement 
in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  same  company  a  few  years 
later  that  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  from  Du- 
buque to  St.  Paul  furnished  10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  ex- 
port,— as  well  as  considerable  quantities  of  flour;  and  that  of 
this  wheat  about  3,000,000  bushels  annually  had  passed  over 
that  road  and  that  double  that  quantity  could  be  obtained  if 
necessary  facilities  were  offered.^'  This  was  highly  pleasing  to 
the  railroads  and  to  the  grain  dealers  of  Milwaukee,  but  it  sent 
millions  of  bushels  into  competition  with  Wisconsin  wheat,  first 
at  Milwaukee  and  later  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Occasionally  the  railroads  were  instrumental  in  holding  back 
land  from  settlement.  This  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
"land  grants. "^^  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the 
evil  effects  of  the  opposite  tendency  were  much  more  extreme 
and  far-reaching.^"  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  land  grants 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
Wisconsin  inasmuch  as  the  latter  were  built  before  the  land  be- 


'"  7?rp.    of   Mil.   and   Miss.    R    R.   for   1S57. 

"  Spe  Report  of  Committee.  May.  L863.  relative  to  the  securing  of  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  railroad  from  McGregor  to  St.  Paul.  Of.  p.  115  above  as 
to  diversion   of  entire  grain   trade  of  upper   Mississippi  in   1860  to  Milwaukee. 

See  Trnns.  of  State  Agrie.  Soc,  1880-81,  p.  43  ff,  for  the  view  that  this  bring- 
ing in  of  cheap  land  by  the  extension  of  railroads  meant  not  decay  but  progress 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  areas  farther  east,  as  it  resulted  in  mixed  husbandry 
there. 

"See  Wis.  Farmer.  8:  421.  Also  Hist,  of  La  Crosse  Co.  (West.  Hist.  Co., 
1881),  pp.  403-4.  .VIso  Kessinger,  Hist,  of  Buffalo  Co.,  369.  Also  Trana.  of 
State  Agric.   Soc..   1870.   p.   379. 

See  pamphlet  on  the  Reneval  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Lake  Superior  Land 
Grant.  Huds-on.  Wis.,  1872.  Also  Sanborn,  Congressional  Grants  of  Land  in 
aid.  of  Raihrays.  46. 

'» As  a  result  of  the  land  grant  from  Tomah  to  St.  Croix  and  the  proposed 
railroad,  "speculation  was  rife"  in  Knu  Claire  county,  and  "some  of  the  wild- 
est and  mos-t  visionary  schemes  ever  generated  in  the  mind  of  man  owed  their 
births  to  this  land  grant  ..."  Hist,  of  the  CMppewa  Valley/.  (Geo. 
Forrestnr.  Bd.>.  1891-92.  p.  202.  See  also  Rep.  of  La  Crosse  Board  of  Trade 
for  1879.     See  Rep.  of  La  Crosse  and  Mil.  R.  R.  for  1856. 
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came  available  as  an  asset.  It  is  further  claimed  that  the  land 
grants  proved  more  expensive  than  they  were  worth. ^°  This 
view  is  plainly  incorrect  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  It  is  im- 
possible to  go  far  into  the  history  of  the  early  construction  of 
railroads  in  Wisconsin  and  not  be  convinced  that  the  land  grants 
did  play  an  important  part  in  their  promotion  and  initiation,  at 
least.  These  lands  constituted  an  asset  upon  which  money  was 
borrowed  and  by  means  of  which  capitalists  were  interested.*^ 
The  fertility  and  productiveness  of  Wisconsin  lands  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  forests  had  been  heralded  far  and  wide,  and  it  was 
a  perfectly  sound  proposition  that  at  some  future  time  those 
lands  would  be  valuable  and  that  the  building  of  railroads  would 
make  them  valuable.  No  doubt  there  were  extravagant  ideas  in 
reference  to  the  possibilities  of  thus  realizing  upon  the  lands 
within  a  brief  period,  but  this  consideration  serves  to  emphasize 
rather  than  minimize  the  influence  of  the  land  grants  upon  the 
initiation  of  railroad  construction.^^ 

The  early  wheat  growers  of  Wisconsin  anticipated  with  the 
advent  of  the  railroad  a  lower  cost  in  the  marketing  of  their 
grain. ^^     For  a  brief  time  this  anticipation  was  realized  in  most 


=•'  See  Rep.  of  La  Crosse  and  Mil.  R.   R.,  for  1S56  and   1857. 

="  See  Gary,  Organisation  and  History  of  the  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.,  197,  325. 

^'  See  above,  pp.  135-7  for  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  stimulation  of 
the  construction  of  railroads  upon  the  spread  of  wheat  growing  withui  the  state. 
For  an  account  of  land  grants  to  railroads  in  Wisconsin,  see  Meyer,  History 
of  Early  Railroad  Legislation  in  Wisconsin,  in  Trans,  of  Wis.  Acad,  of  Sciences, 
Arts  and  Letters,  12:  360  ft.  Also  Cary,  Organization  and  History  of  the 
C.  M.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.,  9,  10,  19,  194,  325  ;  Sanborn,  Congressional  Grants  of 
Land  in  Aid  of  Railways. 

«  See  above  p.  16.  See  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1879-80,  pp.  220-1  for  a 
statement  by  Hon.  Sat.  Clark  of  Horicon  that  in  early  days  he  had  known  a 
great  many  of  his  neighbors  to  go  to  Milwaukee  with  a  load  of  wheat  and  r€^ 
turn  without  a  cent,  the  expense  taking  the  whole  :  and  that  he  himself  had 
orer  three  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  in  his  barn  which  he  had  been  unable 
to  sell  at  any  price  but  which  he  sold  for  82  cents  per  bushel  as  soon  as  the 
railroad  was  completed  to  Ripon.  See  Fbid.,  1880-81,  p.  42  for  a 
similar  statement  as  to  hauling  of  wheat  40  to  100  miles  to  market — requiring 
four  to  ten  days — and  receiving  35  cents  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  and,  after 
paying  hotel  bills  and  getting  a  few  necessaries,  having  scarcely  enough  money 
to  pay  the  ex,nenses  of  returning.  See  Martin,  History  of  the  Grange  Move- 
ment. 377,  for  the  statement  that  farmers  were  promised  the  carriage  of  wheat 
to  Milwaukee,  after  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railroads,  for  5  cents  to 
10  cents  per  bushel  instead  of  the  25  cents  to  50  cents  they  were  then  paying. 
The  cost  of  transporting  wheat  from  Whitewater  to  the  lake  in   1851   averaged 
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parts  of  the  state.^*  The  railroads,  in  their  turn,  had  early- 
emphasized  the  improbability  of  competition  between  the  various 
lines  that  were  being  built,  asserting  that  there  was  enough 
traffic  for  all.^^  Almost  immediately,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  panic  of  1857  there  was  serious  competition  involving  low 
rates  at  competitive  points  and  on  through  traffic  and  discrimina- 
tion against  local  traffic  and  non-competitive  points. ^^  On  the 
other  hand,  complaints  soon  arose  among  the  farmers  about  high 
rates  and  discriminations.  As  early  as  1856  it  was  asserted  that 
the  low  price  of  wheat  at  Madison  was  due  in  part  to  "high 
prices  of  inland  freight."-'  The  promised  control  of  the  rail- 
roads by  the  farmers  never  materialized  to  the  slighest  extent. 
They  found  themselves  unable  to  control  even  the  grain  deal- 
ers,^* and  renewed  attention  was  directed  toward  securing"  the 


15  cents  to  20  cents  per  bushel  and  It  was  asserted  that  the  actual  cost  of 
carriage  by  railroad  would  not  exceed  one  cent  per  bushel — thus  leaving  a 
profit  of  6  cents  at  a  charge  of  7  cents  per  bushel.  Exhibit,  Mil.  and  Miss. 
R.   R..   April    16,    1851. 

-*  See  above,  p.  46,  also  Hibbard,  Hist,  of  Agric.  in  Dane  Co.,  140  ;  and  Rep.  of 
Board  of  Trade  for  1857,  and  of  Chamber  of  Com.  for  1858  and  1859.  Milwaukee, 
for  low  rates  for  carriage  of  grain  on   the  lakes   during  those  years. 

^  "In  no  part  of  the  West  can  the  construction  of  Railroads  outstrip  the 
vents  of  the  people  or  their  ability  to  supply  them  an  abundant  traffic." 
Quoted  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Miss.  R.  R.  for  1853.  from 
the  American  Railroad  Journal.  See  Ibid.,  Report  for  1855;  also  Rep.  of  tJue 
La  Crosse  and  Mihraiikee  R.  R.  for  1855. 

211  "The  local  business  of  railroads  must  mainly  be  relied  upon  for  support 
as  through  busines's  is  generally  competed  for  and  does  not  afford  much  profit." 
Rep.  of  Mil.  and  Miss.  R.  R.,  1858.  See  also  Report  for  1857.  In  1859  there  was 
loss  of  revenue  and  decreas'e  of  freight  traSic  due  to  competition,  to  the  open- 
ing of  new  lines  and  to  the  desire  In  a  depressed  (period.  by  rival  lines,  to  se- 
cure business  at  any  rate.  .  .  .  "The  local  freight  is  the  only  encourag- 
ing feature  exhibited  by  the  operations  of  the  year.  .  .  .  Only  a  vigorous 
effort  or  an  arrangement  preventing  competition  or  a  revival  of  business  can 
enable  the  road  to  be  retained  by  the  stock-holders."  Rep.  of  the  Mil.  and  Misa. 
R.   R.   for   1859. 

"Wis.  Farmer,  S:  556.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Missis- 
sippi railroad  to  the  Mississippi  river,  that  road  was  comiiellcd  in  consequence  of 
competition  by  way  of  the  river,  to  carry  wheat  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Mil- 
waukee for  9  cents  per  bushel. — -which  was  very  little,  if  any,  more  than  from 
Madison  to  Milwaukee,  half  the  distance.  Hist,  of  Green  Co.  (Union  Pub. 
Co..    Springfield,    111.,    1884),    39.3. 

'^  See  Hibbard.  Hist,  of  Agric.  in  Dane  Co.,  140,  for  an  account  of  the  op- 
position to  the  extortions  of  the  railroads  and  grain  dealers.  The  Dane 
County  Farmers'  Protective  Union  was  organized  and  built  an  elevator  at 
Madison.  But  the  OiPposition  ended  in  a  fiasco.  The  La  Crosse  road  had  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1857  by  refusing  to 
grant  lower  rates  on  stock  and  articles  for  exhibition  at  the  annual  fair,  and 
on  account  of  general  disposition  to  be  "unobliging".  Trans.,  1854,  55,  56,  57, 
p.  518.  [440] 
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improvement  of  the  interior  water  ways.  Competition  and  loss 
of  revenue  begat  a  tendency  toward  combination  among  the 
railroads  and  the  farmers  were  not  slow  to  voice  their  disap- 
proval.^'* During  the  high  prices  of  the  war  period,  the  opposi- 
tion to  high  freights  in  a  measure  declined.^**  The  instinctive 
dread  of  monopoly  had  again  been  aroused,  however,  and  was 
not  to  do\Mi.  When  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  prices  of  farm 
products  began  to  fall  while  rates  on  the  railroads  did  not  dim- 
inish accordingly,  the  storm  of  opposition  broke  out  anew,^^  and 


2»  "The  railroad  companies  of  this  State  have  a  scheme  for  consolidation 
which  should  receive  the  attention  of  every  man  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  If  a  company  of  perfect  men  could  be  found,  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  more  economical  than  the  present.  But,  unfortunately,  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  have  had  some  experience  which  must  incline  them  to  distrust  the 
perfection  of  railroad  men,  if  of  nobody  else,  and  it  is  presumable  that  they 
will  not  willingly  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  so  stupendous  a  monopoly 
as  the  one  proposed."  Wis.  Farmer^  16:  41.  See  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc, 
1861-68,    pp.    99-100. 

See  TMrd  Annual  Rep.  of  Mil.  and  Pradrie  du  Chien  R.  R.,  1863,  for  argu- 
ments for  consolidation  ;  see  Ibid.,  1866  for  actual  consolidation.  See  Wis. 
Farmer,    14:    74.   for   complaint   of   high    freights;  also   Ibid.,    61. 

^  See  Periam,  The  Oroundsuell,  222-2.3,  225-26.  In  an  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Economics,  30:  259-78,  by  Emerson  D.  Fite,  it  is  ,pointed  out 
that  prices  for  agricultural  products  in  the  West  in  1864  and  the  first  part  of 
1865  were  from  100  per  cent,  to  200  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1861  while  freight 
rates  for  grain  from  Chicago  via  Buffalo  to  New  York  city  were  less  than  in  1861, 
when  freights  had  undergone  a  shai-p  advance  only  to  decline  again.  It  is 
further  asserted  that  this  rise  in  the  price  of  farm  products  was  thus  not 
only  greater  than  the  advance  in  freight,  but  lasted  longer,  to  the  resulting 
prosperity  of  the  farmers.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  local  rates 
on  the  grain-gathering  roads  west  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  were  not  subject 
to  the  res'traint  of  water  comipetition  and  manifested  a  strong  upward  tend- 
ency. 

See  Martin.  History  of  the  Ch-ange  Movement,  316-17  ;  see  below,  note  31, 
reference   to  Grosvenor. 

3' Periam.  The  arotindswell,  223  ff.  Also  Wis.  Farmer,  14:  61:  Martin, 
History  of  the  Orange  Movement,  Chs.  XVII  and  XX. 

In  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Nov.  1873,  pp.  591-610.  by  W.  M. 
Grosvenor,  it  is  pointed  out  that  while  through  rates  and  charge?  for  long 
distances — in  general  from  Chicago  eastward — were  not  higher  in  1873  than 
the  rates  of  1860.  on  the  other  hand,  the  published  rates  on  the  grain  gather- 
ing roads  west  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  where  water  competition  did  not 
exiist  and  where  inter-rallroad  competition  was  also  at  a  minimum,  which  averaged 
only  l^A  cents  per  100  miles  between  western  cities  in  November.  1860.  aver- 
aged fully  2  cents  for  similar  distances  in  1873.  The  average  charges  on  these 
western  roads  are  said  to  have  been  82  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  on  the 
great  competing  roads  eastward — a  difference  disproportional  to  the  difference 
in  tonnage,  and  which  had  led  to  very  great  complamt  in  the  West. 
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agitation  for  control  by  the  state  began  to  take  shape.^^  In- 
terest was  again  aroused  in  reference  to  transportation  by  water 
within  the  state  and  canal  conventions  were  held  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  in  1868  and  at  Portage  city  in  1869,  and  a  memorial 
presented  to  Congress  in  reference  to  the  proposed  public  im- 
provements centering  at  Green  Bay.^^  It  is  significant  that  at 
this  time  attention  was  directed  anew  toward  the  possibility  of 
building  up  manufactures  and  a  home  market,^*  and  prophets 
again  arose  who  taught  that  the  way  to  solve  the  question  of 
transportation  was  to  transform  the  agriculture  of  the  state.^* 
In  respect  to  complaints  about  inadequate  facilities  of  trans- 
portation,^*^ it  may  be  noted  that  railroad  construction  had  al- 
most entirely  ceased  in  Wisconsin  during  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War.  During  the  decade  1859-1869,  an  average  of  only  a  little 
over  25  miles  of  railroad  per  year  was  built,^'^  while  the  amount 
of  grain  to  be  transported  had  increased  greatly  on  account  of 
the  development  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota.       The  railroads  had 


^  See  Hibbard,  141,  142,  with  footnote  references ;  see  Trans,  of  State  Agnc. 
8oe.,  1869.   pp.   133,   139 ;    1870,  pp.    142,    145  :    1873-74,   pp.   55,   93. 

See  also  Wis.   Farmer,  March  21,   1868.  for  an  article  on  Railroad  Reform. 

For  complaints  of  discrimination  see  the  Sparta  Herald,  .Tune  15,  1869  ;  Feb. 
20,  1870  :  also  the  Beaver  Dam  Argus,  May  29,  1869.  See  also  Martin.  His- 
tory of  the  Grange  Movement,   1873.   p.   379. 

33  Trans,  of  8tate  Agric.  Soc,  1869,  p.  73  S.  See  also  Report  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Rock  River,  by  legislative  committee  in  1867,  and  Wilson's 
Report  on  the  Survey  of  Rock  River,  40th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  15  ; 
see  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  16:  207-8    (Feb.   15.   1873). 

'^^  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1861-68,  pp.  452-59;  1873-74,  pp.  58-9,  359-- 
65:  1875-76,  pp.  380-81:  1876-77,  p.  37.     Wis.  Farmer,  18:  256. 

■•<■•  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1872-73,  p.  159 ;  1874-75,  pp.  333-46.  "The 
farmers  of  Green  county  have  settled  the  question  of  railroad  monopoly 
Railroad  charges  ate  up  profits  and  the  farmer  was  no  better  off 
than  before.  Then  came  the  cry  for  cheap  transportation  and  the  subject  of 
additional  lines  of  railroads  was  agitated.  Some  of  the  farmers  did  not  worry 
about  transiHortation  as  they  engaged  in  cheese  making,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  a  pound  of  cheese  Is  insignificant  as  comp.ired  with  the  cost  of 
production,  etc."  Hi.it.  of  Green  Co.  (Union  Pub.  Co.,  Sprinfield,  111..  1884), 
414. 

36  spp  Table  VII.  In  the  article  quoted  by  Grosvenor,  referred  to  above 
(Note  31 )  the  high  cost  of  operating  the  railroads  is  said  to  have  been  due 
to  the  tariff — particularly  in  reference  to  the  high  price  of  iron — and  that 
this  led  to  high  rates  on  local  non-competitive  traffic.  The  cure  prescribed 
was  more  convnptition  in  transportation  and  this  was  to  be  secured  by  lowering 
the    tariff    and    thus    stimulating   the    construction    of   more    railroads. 

"  "High  prices  of  labor  and  material  have  necessarily  retarded  the  building 
of  railroads."     Rep.   of  Milwaukee  Chamter  of   Com.,  for   1865. 
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gotten  the  situation  yet  more  effectively  under  their  control  by 
"arranging  their  differences"  and  by  actual  consolidation.^* 
High  prices  had  stimulated  the  production  of  grain  in  the  West 
in  general,  wheat  in  particular  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  farmers 
with  a  great  surplus  of  grain  were  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  railroads  for  transportation  to  furnish  them  the  means  of 
livelihood. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these  in  the  West  generally,  arose  the 
"Granger"  movement,  the  aims  of  which,  apart  from  the  desire 
for  closer  association  among  farmers,  were  the  more  specific 
ones  of  cheaper  and  more  adequate  transportation,  opposition 
to  railroad  monopoly  and  to  other  combinations  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmer,  and  regulation  and  control  of  the  rail- 
roads by  the  state.^''  Although  the  movement  did  not  originate 
in  Wisconsin,  it  is  interesting  in  this  connection  because  the  Wis- 
consin phase  of  the  general  situation  is  intimately  related  to  the 
system  of  exclusive  cropping  to  wheat.  In  1869,  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  produced  24.28  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita, — the 
highest  yield  per  capita  for  any  census  period  in  the  history  of 
the  state.  The  42.5  bushels  per  capita  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley 
and  potatoes  could  bear  transportation  to  a  less  extent  even  than 
wheat."***  Of  the  2.34  per  capita  of  live  stock  in  the  state  at  the 
same  period,  1.00  denotes  the  number  of  sheep.  Of  other  live 
stock  there  had  been  no  very  considerable  per  capita  increase 
since  1849  except  in  horses,  and  horses  represented  largely  grain 
farming.*^  Milch  cows  had  increased  from  0.21  per  capita  in 
1849  to  0.29  per  capita  in  1869,  but  as  yet  dairying  had  scarcely 
made  a  start  in  Wisconsin  and  was  of  less  significance  because 
of  the  existing  depression  in  that  industry.  It  thus  happened 
that  the  only  dependence  of  the  Wisconsin  farmer  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  for  cash  sales  apart  from  wheat  was  upon  the 
very  moderate  development  of  the  wool  growing  industry.     It 


^  In  1866  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  railroad  was  absorbed  by 
the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railway.  Third  Ann.  Rep.  of  Mil.  and  8t.  Paul  Ry. 
Co.    (for   1S66). 

»"  See  Periam,  The  Groundaicell.  196  ff,  223  ff,  236,  246,  260.  Martin,  His- 
tory of  the  Granger  Movement,  Chs.   xxiii-xxx. 

*"  See   Tables   XI-XV. 

«i  See    Hibbard.    130. 
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must  be  granted  that  the  farmers  of  a  state  which  grows  a  sur- 
plus wheat  crop  amounting  to  nearly  twenty  bushels  per  capita, 
with  practically  no  other  industry  to  depend  upon  except  a 
limited  development  of  wool  growing,  are  of  necessity  at  the 
mercy  of  the  railroads. 

By  referring  to  the  table  for  the  price  of  wheat  at  Milwau- 
kee,*- it  is  seen  that  wheat  dropped  from  a  maximum  of  $2.85 
per  bushel  in  April,  1867,  to  a  maximum  of  $1.10  in  April,  1869, 
and  to  a  minimum  of  73  cents  in  April,  1870.*^  By  referring  to 
the  tables  showing  the  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  various 
years  we  note  that  the  average  for  the  state  was  lower  just  about 
this  time  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  wheat  in- 
dustry. When  we  recall  still  further  that  it  was  just  at  this 
time  that  the  hop  episode  was  ending  with  its  round-up  of  ruin 
and  disaster,**  and  that  the  tobacco  crop  amounted  to  less  than 
one  million  pounds  in  the  entire  state  in  1869  and  was  confined 
practically  to  Rock,  Dane,  and  Walworth  counties,*^  it  begins 
to  appear  how  absolute  was  the  dependence  upon  the  wheat  crop, 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  state,*''  and  how  serious  a  situation 
high  rates  and  inadequate  facilities  for  transportation  presented 
to  the  Wisconsin  wheat  farmer.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that 
the  Granger  movement  in  Wisconsin  had  its  ultimate  origin*'' 


"  See  Table  VIII.      See  also  Tables  IX  and  X  for  Chicago  and  N.  Y. 

"  Note  that  the  production  of  wheat  In  the  U.  S.  increased  from  17."^. 000.000 
bushels  in   1859   to  269,000,000  bushels   in   1869.     See  Table  VI. 

"  See  above  pp.  .59-60. 

*'  See   Table   XXII    for   the   production   of   tobacco. 

*"  Some  of  the  older  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  had  developed 
a  much  more  diversified  agriculture.     See  above  pp.  66-7. 

"  In  an  address  by  President  West,  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
April  8.  1871.  (Rep.  for  1871,  pp.  14.S-144)  the  idea  was  set  forth  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  transportation  cheap  enough  to  make  exchanges  of  corn  for 
eastern  merchandise  cheap.  There  was  too  much  transportation  and  the  remedy 
was  to  get  iproducer  and  consumer  closer  together.  Protection  for  manufac- 
tures was  wanted,  but  it  was  protection  from  excessive  transportation.  In  an 
article  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  .Tr.,  in  the  Noi-th  American  Rev.,  April  1875, 
p.  404  ff.,  the  position  was  taken  that  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  woe  of 
the  western  farmers  was  that  they  had  gone  too  far  west ;  and  that  for  this 
they  were  themselves  chiefly  responsible,  as  the  "steady,  reliable  allies  of  that 
wretched  land-grant  and  subsidy  policy  which  did  so  much  to  stimulate  the 
mania  for  railroad  construction."  It  was  asserted  that  this  "hurtful  forcing 
process"  brought  about  over-production  at  remote  points,  and  eventually  the 
Granger  movement,  and  that  cheaper  transportation  would  result  to  the  benefit 
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in  the  government  land  policy  and  in  the  excessive  culture  of 
Avhoat.  and  we  are  prepared,  after  having  thus  examined  the 
situation,  to  understand  the  animus  of  the  Wisconsin  farmer 
against  the  railroads  and  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  that  opposition  was  carried.*^  In  the  flush 
times  that  preceded  the  panic  of  1873,'*''  the  rapidly  increasing 
facilities  for  transportation  were  relatively  not  more  ample 
than  they  had  been  before.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  especial 
complaint  in  reference  to  the  wheat  crops  of  1872  and  1873 
which  were  among  the  greatest  ever  produced  in  Wisconsin. 
High  rates  and  discriminations  continued  as  before.^"  With 
the  decline  in  business  after  1873,  transportation  facilities,  in 
the  meantime  largely  increased,  were  once  more  super-abundant 
and  a  demoralizing  struggle  for  traffic  took  place  among  the 
railroads  themselves,  and  between  the  trunk  lines  and  the  lake 
carriers,  and  while  rates  were  lower,  discrimination  existed  as 
before.^^ 


of  tlie  consumer  and  not  of  the  producer,  since  the  area  from  which  production 
was  possible  was  for  all  practical  purpioses  unlimited.  See  also  Trans,  of  State 
AfJiic.  Soc,  1874-75,  p.  388  flf.  for  a  similar  view  ;  also  Atlantic  Monthly,  1873, 
(July-Dec.)    pp.    508-12,    708. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  position  was  taken  by  W.  M.  Grosvenor  (in  the  article 
referred  to  above,  note  31),  that  the  outcry  about  a  surplus  of  grain  In 
the  We.«t  was  mere  folly,  and  that  the  aarriculture  of  the  western  and  espec- 
ially the  northwestern  states  was  of  necessity  confined  to  grain,  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  manufactures  to  be  so  developed  in  that  section^without  regard 
to  natural  facilities  and  resources — as  to  afford  a  sufficient  home  market.  The 
surplus  of  cereals  in  the  northwesftern  states  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  in- 
creasing popnlatiou  and  cost  of  land  which  steadily  drove  the  larger  operations 
of  agriculture  to  regions  more  remote  from  the  centers  of  population,  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  and  to  fresher  and  cheaper  lands.  It  was  accordingly  as- 
serted that  the  cost  of  moving  the  ever-increasing  surplus  of  the  agricultural 
states  over  a  steadily  increasing  distance  to  points  where  it  was  needed  to 
supply  an  ever-increasing  deficit  was  a  condition  of  agriculture  in  this 
country  which  it  could  not  escape.  The  real  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
these  two  positions.  See  Atlantic  Monthly,  Sep.  1872,  pp.  345-51  for  a  view 
somewhat   different   from   either   of  the   two   presented   above. 

**  See  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  187-5-76,  p.  72  ff.  for  a  strong  arraignment 
of   the   railroads. 

"  To  the  same  government  land  policy  working  out  its  effects  in  the  farther 
Northwest    can   be   ascribed    in    large   measure   the   panic    of   1873. 

'"'  "In  1872  somebody  raised  the  rates  from  the  West  5  cents  per  cental.  Hla 
act  cort  the  farmers  millions  of  dollars.  Is  it  strange  that  our  greatest  in- 
dustry grows  restive  under  fluctuations  which  it  can  neither  foresee  nor 
com,prehend?"  Grosvenor,  supra.  See  also  First  Annual  Rep.  on  the  Internal 
Commerce  of  the   United   States.    (1875-76)    pp.   180-82. 

»  See  Trans,   of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1880-81,   p.  309  ff.     Also  Hibbard,   142. 
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Under  the  influence  of  various  causes"  of  which  the  ques- 
tion of  transportation  was  not  the  least,  the  agriculture  of  the 
state  underwent  a  marked  change  during  the  decade.  The  area 
of  improved  land  increased  nearly  60  per  cent,  and  population 
increased  about  30  per  cent.,  while  the  acreage  sown  to  wheat 
increased  but  slightly.^"  The  per  capita  yield  of  wheat  de- 
creased to  18.92  bushels,  while  other  crops  increased  to  a  com- 
bined per  capita  yield  of  63  bushels, — chiefly  corn,  oats,  and 
barley.  Live  stock  increased  to  a  combined  total  of  3.00  per 
capita, — the  largest  at  any  census  period  in  the  history  of  the 
state.^*  The  number  of  sheep  remained  unchanged,  so  that 
the  increase  was  in  other  kinds  of  live  stock  entirely.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  dairy  industry  was  reflected  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  milch  cows  from  0.29  to  0.36  per  capita,  but 
the  increased  yield  per  cow  must  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  wheat  de- 
clined markedly,  and  especially  in  Dane  and  Rock  counties."" 
The  tendency  away  from  wheat  and  toward  diversification  in 
agriculture  was  thus  marked^^  and  if  under  these  circum- 
stances the  agitation  in  reference  to  transportation  was  less 
strenuous  as  time  went  on,  the  inference  is  plain  that  under 
the  changed  conditions  the  farmers  of  "Wisconsin  were  to  a  less 
extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads,  and  largely  so  because  they 
had  turned  their  attention  to  pursuits  in  respect  to  which  trans- 
portation was  not  so  important  a  factor.^'' 


=2  See  Chapter   X. 

"  See  Table  IV,   for   estimates  of  TJ.   S.   Dep.   of  Agric. 

"  Sheei  have  declined  since  and  stock  worth  more  per  capita  hara  taken 
their  place.  The  number  of  live  stock  in  Wisconsin  was  greater  per  capita  in 
1900  if  we  include  cattle   under  1   year. 

"  See    Table    XXII. 

»"  See  Trans,  of  Btatr  Ayric.  Soc,  1879-80,  pp.  21,  22,  for  a  statement  of  the 
changed  conditions. 

'■'''  See.  however,  for  later  complaint  in  reference  to  railroads  the  speech  of 
Senator  IT.  A.  Taylor,  March  20,  1889.  on  Senate  Bill  No.  19,  to  regulate  rail- 
road trafTic.  See  Arynmentu  before  the  Railroad  Committees  of  Wisconsin  State 
Legisl.Tture.  having  under  consideration  Bill  No.  195,  to  regulate  railroad  traf- 
fic. fTuhlisbod  in  accordance  with  .Toint  Resolution,  No.  16.  Senate  (1889)]. 
Later  agitation  in  reference  to  railroads  in  Wisconsin  has  had  to  do  in  general 
rather  with  public  control  and  matters  of  taxation,  than  with  inadequate  facil- 
ities and  high   freights. 
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In  this  growth  in  diversification  of  industry  which  placed  the 
farmer  in  a  more  strategic  position  in  reference  to  the  rail- 
roads, what  part  did  the  railroads,  apart  from  other  assignable 
causes,  play?  We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  note 
the  fact  that,  according  to  all  testimony,  the  first  effect  of  the 
railroads  was  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  excessive  culture  of 
wheat.-'®  Exploitation  of  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  improved  system  of  transportation,  al- 
thougli  that  excessive  culture  had  its  origin  in  other  causes/® 
Inspection  of  the  railroad  map,  showing  the  construction  for 
the  different  decades,  and  comparison  with  the  charts  repre- 
senting the  development  of  the  wheat  area  and  with  the  table 
denoting  the  degree  of  specialization,  prove  that  for  the  state, 
as  a  whole,  the  railroads  had  little  influence  after  1869  in  in- 
creasing the  tendency  toward  excessive  culture  of  wheat.  The 
increase  in  total  mileage  of  railroads  in  Wisconsin  from  1869 
to  1879  was  the  largest  of  any  decade  in  the  history  of  the 
state,''^  and  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  newer  portions  of  the 
state.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  there  was  a  decline  in  wheat 
and  a  marked  tendency  toward  diversification  in  the  state,  as 
a  whole,  during  the  decade.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  state, 
where  railroad  construction  was  large  for  the  first  time,  there 
was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  growing  of  wheat.  In  St. 
Croix  and  Buffalo  counties  there  was  a  decline  in  wheat  grow- 
ing, though  there,  too,  for  the  first  time  railroad  construction 
was  important.  In  Polk,  Barron,  and  Eau  Claire  counties, 
with  similar  railroad  construction,  wheat  increased  in  impor- 
tance with  the  advent  of  railroads,  while  Chippewa  and  Dunn 
counties,  under  similar  circumstances,  about  held  their  own. 
In  the  eastern  section  of  the  state,  the  large  increase  in  rail- 
road construction  during  the  decade  was  attended  by  a  general 
increase  in  the  importance  of  wheat. 


^  See  above,  note  22.  Compare  again  the  chart  of  the  wheat  area  In  1859 
with  the  railroad  map  :  also  compare  the  tables  denoting  the  degree  of  speci- 
alization in  wheat  in  the  various  counties  at  the  different  periods,  with  the 
railroad   map   showing  the   construction    of   railroads  during  different   decades. 

'>'  For  a  discussion  of  the  Influence  of  railroads  on  Kheat  producing,  see 
V.    S.   Auric.   Rep.   for    1862,   pp.   68-9. 

™  See  Table  VTT. 
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The  explanation  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows:  railroad 
transportation  had  already  exercised  its  influence  in  the  south- 
ern counties,  and  in  the  river  counties,  which  had  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  railroads  farther  south  by  means  of  the  river. 
In  the  northern,  interior  counties,  which  were  more  isolated, 
the  clearing  away  of  the  timber  and  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
roads, together  gave  an  impetus  to  wheat  growing.*'^  In  the 
interior  of  the  state,  the  soil  was  unfitted  for  wheat  growing 
and  the  tendency  during  the  decade  was  toward  rye  and  pota- 
toes rather  than  towards  wheat.*^^  In  the  eastern  section,  the 
timber  had  been  cleared  away  to  a  considerable  extent  and  rail- 
roads for  the  first  time  exercised  their  full  influence  upon  wheat 
growing.  In  all  of  these  counties  where  wheat  increased  with 
railroad  construction,  there  was  marked  decline  in  wheat  in  the 
following  decade,  though  the  construction  of.  railroads  contin- 
ued at  the  same  time  important.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  all  this  is  that  the  effect  of  the  railroad  upon  the  wheat 
industry  was  two-fold :  in  the  first  place,  directly  and  imme- 
diately toward  specialization  in  wheat ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
effect  was  ultimately  and  indirectly  toward  diversification. 
The  indirect  and  ultimate  influences  remain  to  be  discussed.  In 
the  first  place,  the  added  impetus  given  to  specialization  in 
wheat  accelerated  the  exploitation  of  the  soil  and,  consequently, 
hastened  the  time  when  rotation  of  crops  and  diversification  had 
to  be  taken  up.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rise  and  de- 
cline of  the  industry  was  most  extreme  in  those  coimties  where, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  forests,  the  railroads  could  have 
their  full  and  immediate  effect. ''^  In  so  far  as  railroads  re- 
duced the  cost  of  transportation,  their  effect  was  to  bring  back 
into  cultivation  land  upon  which  the  yield  had  so  declined  or 
on  which  the  cost  of  production  had  become  so  high  that  it  was 


•"  In  many  of  tlio  interior  ronnties.  a  home  martet  is  spoken  of  as  absorbing 
all  the  wheat,  but  an  inspeetion  of  the  table  for  per  capita  yield  shows  that 
this  is  improbable.     Compare,   for  example,   Bau  Claire  county. 

82  See  above  p.  79. 

"  Cf.,  for  example.  Richland  and  St.  Croix,  neither  of  "which  had  railroads 
within  their  boundaries  previous  to  1870.  but  both  of  which  had  s^imilar  ad- 
vantages of  transportation  near  at  hand.  Compare  Dane  with  Calumet;  or 
compare   Monroe   and    Pierce. 
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no  longer  profitable  for  the  culture  of  wheat.  Exhaustion  of 
the  soil  could  thus  be  carried  farther.  Undoubtedly,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  railroads  in  this  respect  was  very  great  in  the  older 
counties.  In  so  far  as  railroads  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
land,  their  effect  was  to  ultimately  favor  the  pursuit  of  some 
other  industry  less  expensive  in  land  than  the  culture  of  wheat. 
Such  an  effect  was  probably  very  considerable,  though  not  im- 
mediate. It  would  not  ordinarily  come  into  operation  until 
the  land  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  holder 
who  would,  of  course,  capitalize,  in  the  selling  price,  any  added 
earning  power  which  the  building  of  the  railroad  might  give 
to  the  land.  There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  railroad 
tended  to  encourage  and  bring  about  diversified  industry.  We 
speak  here  of  the  educational  and  broadening  influences  of  the 
railroad.  The  railroad  brings  newspapers  and  the  telegraph. 
It  encourages  travel  and  makes  men  more  intelligent,  more 
thoughtful  and  less  satisfied  to  move  in  the  old  ruts.  Anything 
that  tends  to  overcome  habit,  inertia,  and  indifference  to  one's 
condition  must  make  mightily  for  a  change  to  a  better  condition. 
Such  an  influence  is  the  railroad  and  that  influence  in  Wiscon- 
sin, as  elsewhere,  has  been  very  great.  If  the  wheat  farmei"S 
of  Wisconsin  were  disappointed  in  the  extent  to  which  the  rail- 
roads served  them,  yet  it  is  largely  due  to  the  civilizing  agency 
of  the  latter  that  a  class  of  farmers  was  developed  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  create  an  agricultural  industry  so  rich  and  varied 
as  that  of  the  present.^* 

The  railroad  ultimately  brings  the  farmers  closer  together, 
too,  and  enables  the  latter  to  wage  a  more  equal  contest  with  the 
former.  Railroads  combine,  because  combination  is  easy, — is,  in 
fact,  unavoidable.  Farmers  do  not  combine,  because,  for  them, 
combination  is  almost  impossible."'^  In  this  fact  lay  one  reason 
whv  the  dair\niian  .succeeded  where  the  wheat  farmer  failed.  The 


"•  Periam,    The    Oroundstcell,   443-46. 

"5  See  editorial  In  the  Xorthu-estern  Miller,  Sept.  18,  188.5,  (p.  208)  for  the 
statement  that  farmers  could  not  hold  their  wheat,  as  they  had  no  organiza- 
tion and  could  not  form  one :  that  one-half,  or  even  more,  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country  and  Europe  would  be  compelled  to  sell  before  Dec.  1,  and  that 
fully   nine-tenths   must  sell   not  later   than  .January. 
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former  not  only  produced  a  product  that  would  stand  transporta- 
tion for  a  long  distance,  but  organization  was  possible  to  the 
dairymen,  on  account  of  their  fewness  of  number,  superior  in- 
telligence, and  the  co-operative  nature  of  their  industry,  and 
necessary  to  them  on  account  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
No  one  can  follow  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
Wisconsin  and  not  recognize  how  much  organization,  both  in 
reference  to  production,  transportation,  and  markets,  has  had 
to  do  with  the  success  of  that  industry.^®  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  can  study  the  wheat  industry  and  not  be  impressed 
with  the  almost  utter  inability  of  the  wheat  farmers  to  asso- 
ciate themselves   for   their  common   interest. 

If  the  wheat  farmer  depended  upon  the  railroads  in  the  early 
period  of  the  wheat  industry,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  early 
railroads  were  almost  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  farmer, 
and,  particularly,  upon  the  wheat  farmer.  The  early  rail- 
roads in  Wisconsin  were  at  first  simply  devices  for  getting 
wheat  to  market.  A  failure  in  the  wheat  crop  meant  serious, 
almost  total  loss  of  revenue;  it  meant  the  loss  of  the  revenue 
on  the  wheat  itself  and  it  meant,  further,  the  loss  of  the  freight 
upon  the  commodities  for  which  the  wheat  farmer  exchanged 
his  commodity.  The  following  table  shows  how  largely  the 
railroads  depended  on  wheat  for  their  traffic. 


Road. 


Date. 


Total     1     Wheat    ] 

Tonnage  and  Flour 

East.     I    Tonnage  j 


Per  cent 
Wheat. 


Mil.  and  Horicon,*   

Mil.  and  Mississippi 

Mil.  and  Mississippi 

Mil.   and  Mississippi 

Mil.  and   Mississippi 

Mil.   and  Mississippi 

Mil.   and  Mississippi 

Mil.   and   Mississippi 

Mil.   and  Mississippi 

*  lOS  months. 
"See  below  pp.  168-9 


1856 

11,369 

10,723 

1852 

12,905 

8,528 

1853 

35,000 

25,408 

1854 

63,826 

41,089 

1855 

81,720 

63,523 

1856 

63,216 

48,474 

1&57 

71,824 

54,307 

1858 

98,576 

76,948 

1859 

97,198 

76,200 
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Road. 


Date. 


Total 

Tonnafre 

East. 


Tonnasre 

Wheat 

and  Flour. 


Per  cent 
Wheat. 


La  Crosse  division  of  Mil.  and  St.  P. 

Ry 

Prairie    du    Chien    division    Mil.    and 

St.  P.  Ey.  (Mil.  and  Miss.  Ry.).... 
Iowa    and    Minn.    Division    Mil.    and 

St.   P.  Ry 

Mil.  and  St.  P.  Ry.  as  a  whole 

Chicago,  Mil.  and  St.  P.  Ry 

Chicago,  Mil.  and  St.  P.  Ky 


1869 
1869 


1869 
1885 
1900 


398,854 

339,183 

203,317 

941,354 

3,468,305 

17,757,419t 


316, 256* 

274,049* 

135,267* 

725,573* 

1,295,875* 

2,310,788*1 


79.3 


66.5 
77.1 
37.4 
13.0 


In  1858,  79  per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenue  on  the  Milwaukee 
and  Missisippi  railroad  was  derived  from  the  carriage  of  wheat 
and  flour,  and  in  1859,  the  proportion  was  77  per  cent.  This 
was  largely  in  excess  of  expectations.®'^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
produced  to  every  mile  of  railroad  at  the  different  census 
periods  in  Wisconsin : 

1859 18,613  bushels  of  wheat  produced  to  1  mile  of  railroad. 

1869 22,442  bushels  of  wheat  produced  to  1  mile  of  railroad. 

1879 8,551  bushels  of  wheat  produced  to  1  mile  of  railroad. 

1889 2,171  bushels  of  wheat  produced  to  l  mile  of  railroad. 

1899 1,390  bushels  of  wheat  produced  to  1  mile  of  railroad. 

These  figures**®  show  the  extent  to  which  the  railroads  must 
have  depended  upon   the  wheat  industry  within   the  state  in 


*  Total  wheat,   flour,   and   mill    feed. 

t  Total  tonnage,  east  and  west,  as  tonnage  east  is  not  given  separately.  The 
proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  wheat,  flour  and  mill  feed  to  the  total  tonnage 
on  the  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.,  in  1885  was  20  per  cent. ;  on  the  Milwauliee  and 
St.  Paul  Ry..  in  1869,  the  similar  proportion  was  .5.3.9  per  cent,  and  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  in  1859,  47.5  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  wheat  and  flour  (mill  feed  is  negligible)  to  Total  traflSc,  from  1859  to 
1869.  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  largp  proportion  of  the  wheat  came 
from  Minnesota  and  Iowa  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  an  increasing  de- 
pendence of  the  railroads  upon  wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin.  Of  the  9,077.591 
bushels  carried  on  the  La  Crosse  Division  in  1869,  over  52  per  cent,  was  ship- 
ped from  the  city  of  La  Crosse,  and  on  the  Prairie  du  Chien  division,  of  the 
4,851.875  bushels  carried,  over  64  per  cent,  was  shipped  from  the  city  of 
Prairie   du   Chien. 

Statii?tics  for  the  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  R.  R.,  in   1859.  are  not  available. 

"  It  was  estimated  in  the  Report  for  1851  that  wheat  would  furnish  as 
much  revenue  as  all  other  exports  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

«« If  we  accept  the  state  statisrtics  of  a  crop  of  27,.316.306  bushels  In  1860, 
then  there  were  produced  in  that  year  31,016  bushels  of  wheat  to  every  mile 
of  railroad  in  the  state. 
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their  early  history  and  the  marked  extent  to  which  that  de- 
pendence has  disappeared.  That  this  almost  complete  depend- 
ence of  the  early  railroads  upon  wheat  was  a  bad  thing  for 
the  railroads  as  well  as  for  the  farmers  is  easy  of  demonstra^ 
tion.  Upon  the  fickleness  of  the  season,  and  that  in  respect  to 
one  crop,  rested  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads.  Further,  the 
movement  of  wheat  was  seasonal,  demanding  extraordinary 
facilities  at  certain  periods,  with  a  great  decline  in  traffic  at 
other  periods.  This  resulted  in  uneconomic  use  of  equipment. 
Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat  emphasized  this  unsteady 
movement  of  traffic.  This  unreliability  and  irregularity  in 
respect  to  the  wheat  crop  and  its  transportation  was  an  impor- 
tant cause  of  unstable  financial  conditions  in  the  state  during 
the  wheat  period.  Wisconsin  is  still  preeminently  an  agricul- 
tural state  and  between  the  farmers  and  the  railroads  there  is 
very  great  mutual  dependence.*'^  But  thanks  to  a  diversified 
agriculture,  both  the  farmer's  activities  and  the  railroad's 
equipment  are  more  economically  utilized  and  no  single  vicis- 
situde of  season  or  of  market  can  threaten  the  prosperity  of 
either  farmer  or  railroad. 


•»  See  Third  Ann.  Rep.  Mil.  and  Prairie  du  Ohien  B.  R.   (1863)  ;  also.  Trans, 
of  State  Agric.   Soc,   1881-82,    pp.   49-50. 
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CHAPTER  X 

OTHER  CAUSES  OP  THE  DECLINE  IN  WHEAT  GROW- 
ING IN  WISCONSIN  AND  OF  THE  CHANGE  TO 
OTHER  FARM  PURSUITS 

In  the  preceding  two  chapters,  the  position  is  taken  that  the 
most  important  and  most  ultimate  of  the  causes  operating  both 
in  the  rise  and  in  the  decline  of  the  wheat  industry  in  Wiscon- 
sin, as  elsewhere,  was  the  existence  of  cheap,  fertile  lands — 
first,  within  that  state,  and  then  beyond  its  borders — supple- 
mented by  the  introduction  of  railroads — first,  into  Wisconsin, 
and  then   into  the  new  regions  beyond. 

Of  the  other  causes  operating  in  the  same  direction,  the  most 
potent  and  that  most  commonly  asserted  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  the  decline  of  wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin  was  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  induced  by  exclusive  cropping  to  wheat 
with  little  or  no  rotation  and  by  other  reckless  and  wasteful 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  leading  finally  to  declining  yield 
such  that  wheat  growing  became  unprofitable.  The  early  ac- 
counts of  agriculture  in  Wisconsin  make  frequent  reference  to 
the  great  productivity  of  the  soil.  Extraordinary  yields  of 
wheat  and  other  crops  were  reported  and  an  impression  created 
that  the  soil  was  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  By  about  1845, 
however,  as  a  consequence  of  the  methods  of  soil  exploitation 
followed,  there  began  to  be  heard  general  complaints  of  de- 
clining fertility  and  lessened  yield.  Warnings  against  the  sys- 
tem of  land  skinning  which  was  practiced  were  disregarded, 
and  as  a  result  there  w^ere  continued  complaints  which  called 
forth  further  warnings.  It  is  significant  that  these  complaints 
and  warnings  thus  began  in  Wisconsin  before  the  wheat  indus- 
try had  really  commenced  to  assume  great  importance,  and  con- 
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tinued  throughout  the  whole  period  during  which  wheat  was 
dominant.^  It  is  very  difficult  to  criticise  the  correctness  of 
this  assertion  of  declining  y.eld.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
new  land  generally  yielded  more  than  land  that  had  been 
cropped  to  wheat  for  a  series  of  years.^  How  great  that  decline 
in  yield  was  and  how  soon  the  high  yield  on  new  land  began 
to  decline  materially  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine.  It 
would  seem  that  if  decline  in  yield  had  taken  place  universally 
to  the  extent  asserted,  the  wheat  industry  must  have  been 
driven  from  the  state  before  it  was  fairly  started.  If  one  can 
judge  by  the  average  yields  for  the  different  counties  and  for 
the  state  as  a  whole  at  the  various  periods  for  which  the  data 
are  available,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that,  excluding  the 
abnormal  years  1860  and  1864,"  the  decline  in  yield  has  been 
somewhat  overstated.  Reference  to  the  chart  with  the  curve 
representing  the  trend  of  the  average  yield  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  shows  no  such  extreme  decline  as  is  generally  asserted.* 
Nor  is  a  decline  in  jneld  in  the  older  portions  of  the  state  over- 
balanced by  the  influence  of  higher  yields  in  the  newer  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  for  inspection  of  Table  V  shows  that  the 
average  yield  in  the  newer  coiuities  has  not  been  higher  than 


'  Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  concensus  of  opinion  tliat  crop  yields 
have  increased  and  this  increase  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  due  to  better  methods  of  cultivation  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  live 
stock    industry — especially   dairyinar. 

^  See  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  18.53.  pp.  151-52.  where  it  is  stated  that 
in  1853  the  yield  of  wheat  on  new  land  had  heen  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels 
per  acre,  while  in  the  same  npi,£rhborhood  farms  that  had  been  cropped  contin- 
ually for  ten  or  twelve  years  and  with  buildings  attached  valued  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000  had  yielded  not  more  than  one-half  the  quantity  of  grain  that  the 
new  farms  did.  A  similar  assertion  is  made  in  the  Pat.  Office  Rep-..  Agricul- 
ture, 1850-51.  p.  8.  in  reference  to  Walworth  county,  that  the  yield,  was 
twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  on  new  land  and  "after  the  first  crop  usually 
less  except  on  clayey  land  which  yields  more  the  second  and  third  crop  than 
the  first  crop."  , 

» The  crop  of  1800  was  abnormal  in  yield,  while  chinch  bugs  and  drouth  in- 
jured the  crop  of  1804. 

*  See  Figure  7,  with  curve,  based  on  the  figures  given  for  the  average  yield 
of  the  state  by  the  U.  S.  Dep.  of  Agric. ;  see  also  Table  V. 
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in  the  older  counties.^  It  may  be  further  objected,  however, 
that  the  average  yield  for  a  particular  county  represents  the 
result  obtained  by  combining  the  high  yields  of  the  land  newly 
brought  into  cultivation  with  the  low  yields  of  the  older  and 
more  exhausted  lands.  This  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  ad- 
mitted, but  the  more  rapid  increase  of  improved  land  in  the 
newer  coiuaties  ought,  on  that  theory,  to  be  reflected  in  a  higher 
average  yield  in  the  new  counties  as  a  whole,  which,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  is  contrary  to  the  facts.  A  further  objection 
may  be  raised  that  the  land  in  the  older  counties  falling  below 
a  certain  minimum  yield  would  be  successively  withdrawn  from 
cultivation  to  wheat,  thus  continually  relieving  the  average 
yield  for  that  county  from  the  minimizing  influence  of  very 
low  yields.  This  objection  must  be  deemed  in  part  valid.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  1850-1860,  wheat  declined  in  importance  in 
"Walworth,  Kenosha,  and  Racine  counties  while  there  was  an 
increase  in  live  stock,  but  no  general  increase  in  other  crops. 
Accordingly  we  are  warranted  in  assuming,  in  consideration 
of  the  complaints  in  that  section  in  reference  to  declining  yield 
in  the  wheat  crop,  that  it  was  the  lands  affording  less  than  the 
average  yield  in  wheat  that  M'^ere  in  general  withdrawn  from 
cultivation  and  devoted  to  stock  raising.  It  would  be  a  fallacy, 
however,  to  conclude  from  this  that  it  was  always  the  poorest 
land,  absolutely  speaking,  that  was  withdrawn  from  wheat;  for 
this  involves  the  assumption  of  the  absence  of  other,  and  under 
the  then  conditions,  more  profitable  competing  crops  or  farm 
pursuits,  to  which  the  better  as  well  as  the  poorer  land  might 
be  devoted.    We  have  seen  too  that  it  was  just  as  likely  to  be 


°  Compare,  for  example,  the  average  yields  in  BiifTalo  and  in  Rock  counties. 
Wheat  has  persisted  in  a  remarkable  way  in  the  former  county,  while  it  wa.? 
replaced  by  other  crops  in  the  'latter  county  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 
Or,  comparison  may  he  made  between  Kenosha  and  Iowa  counties.  The  first 
decade,  it  has  been  seen,  showed  a  considerable  decline  in  wheat  growing  in 
the  former  county  and  this  was  succeeded  by  further  decline  during  the  fol- 
lowing decades.  Iowa  county,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  attain  the  maximum 
Importance  in  wheat  growing  until  1860.  But  on  the  whole  average  yields 
were  not  higher  in  Iowa  than  in  Kenosha  county.  Comparison  of  Dane  and 
St.   Croix   counties,    howevor,   is  in  favor  of   St.   Croix. 
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the  owner  of  the  poorer  soil  who  was  not  in  the  financial  posi- 
tion to  make  the  change.® 

On  the  whole,  however,  and  in  view  of  these  considerations 
just  mentioned,  we  are  not  justified  in  running  counter  to  al- 
most universal  contemporaneous  testimony  and  concluding  that 
there  was  small  decline  in  the  per  acre  yield  of  wheat  and  that 
that  decline  could  therefore  have  had  little  influence  in  dis- 
placing the  growing  of  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  assign  to  that  cause  the  amount  of  impor- 
tance usually  given  to  it.''  The  real  state  of  the  case  seems  to 
be  as  follows :  there  was  an  actual  and  very  considerable  de- 
cline on  new  lands,  after  the  first  few  crops,  due  chiefly  to  the 
crude  methods  of  cultivation  that  were  followed.  This  decline 
was  so  rapid  that  the  new  coiuities  did  not  long  show  a  higher 
average  yield  on  the  whole  than  the  older  counties.  Thereafter 
the  yield  per  acre  was  not  essentially  larger  in  the  new  than  in 
the  old  counties,  but  was  secured  with  less  expense  for  two  rea- 
sons :  first,  because  the  land  being  newer  was  relatively  more 
productive,  and  involved  less  expense  for  cultivation,  and  in 
the  second  place,  because  of  the  low  cost  of  the  land  itself. 
On  account  of  these  two  reasons,  there  might  be  more  pros- 
perity and  growth  in  the  wheat  industry  on  the  newer,  more 
fertile  and  cheaper  lands,  while  in  the  older  sections  where  land 
was  higher  and  an  equal  yield  was  obtained  only  at  a  higher 
cost  on  account  of  the  higher  value  of  the  land  and  the  greater 
expenses  of  cultivation,  depression  and  decline  might  exist;  and 
this  might  occur  and  probably  did  occur  with  the  average  yield 
per  acre  not  generally  higher  on  the  comparatively  new  than  on 
the  old  lands.  As  suggested  above,  the  more  rapid  increase 
of  improved  land  in  the  newer  counties  would  be  offset  in  part 
by  the  withdrawal  from  cultivation  to  wheat  of  the  lands  giving 
on  the  whole  lower  than  the  average  yields  in  the  older  coun- 
ties and  their  disposal  to  the  uses  of  some  other  farm  pursuit. 
In  a  word,  not  so  much  declining  yield,  as  the  obtaining  of 


"See  Trana.   of  State  Agric.   Soc.  1877-78.  ,p.   101. 

'  This  suggestion   has  already  been   made   above   in   reference  to  the   asserted 
great  decline  in  yield  In  some  parts  of  the  state  about  1870.     See  p.  133. 
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about  the  same  yield  only  at  a  greater  cost  on  the  older  lands 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  depression  in  certain  sections 
that  finally  led  to  the  abandonment  of  wheat  growing.^  This 
is  the  only  way  we  can  explain  the  confusing  and  contradic- 
tory expressions  that  were  uttered  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
of  soil  exhaustion  and  decline  in  yield  on  one  hand,  and  of 
large  yields  on  the  other.  It  enables  us  to  understand  why  we 
hear,  on  one  hand,  that  Avheat  growing  doesn't  pay,  that  it 
costs  more  to  grow  than  it  will  bring  in  the  market  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  the  staple  of  the  state,  and  brings  in 
more  money  than  any  other  crop,  that  it  is  profitable,  and  that 
so  long  as  it  continues  so  profitable  there  is  little  hope  of  induc- 
ing farmers  to  abandon  it.  On  this  supposition  we  can  har- 
monize the  maledictions  hurled  at  exclusive  cropping  of  wheat, 
with  the  grateful  aclmowledgment  that  the  wheat  crop  has  built 
bams,  paid  off  mortgages  and  purchased  the  necessities  of  life,^ 
And  all  this  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  average  yield 
was  not  materially  different  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

While  the  yield  was  not  ordinarily  much  smaller  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  state,  the  devastation  wrought  by  insect  pests,  par- 
ticularly by  the  chinch  bug  in  the  more  southern  counties,  must 
be  given  due  weight  in  the  displacement  of  the  crop  in  that 
section.  The  chinch  bug  was  in  especial  evidence  in  Wisconsin 
in  1864-66,  1874—77  and  in  1887  and  succeeding  years.  Inspec- 
tion of  Table  V  shows  the  effect  in  the  greatly  lessened  yield 
in  many  counties  in  1864.  1877,  and  1889.^°  Not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  actual  losses  did  the  depredations  of  the  chinch 
bug  tend  to  drive  wheat  out  of  cultivation,  but  also  because 


s  Note  that  average  yields  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  were  not  hish  after 
the  first  few  years.  It  is  not  far  wrong  to  say  that  any  great  wheat  produc- 
ing region  is  a  region  of  low  yields,  and  that  not  because  of  low  fertility  but 
because  extensive  cultivation  under  the  condition  of  cheap  and  fertile  lands 
is  found  profitable.  See  an  article  in  the  Quart.  Journal  of  Econom.,  IS:  570, 
by  C.  W.  Thompson,  The  Movement  of  Wheat  Orowing:  A  Study  of  a  Leading 
State,  in  which  the  author  similarly  concludes  from  a  study  of  wheat  grow- 
ing in  southern  Minnesota  that  not  to  loss  of  fertility  but  to  diversified  agri- 
culture, to  greater  profit  in  dairying  and  to  greater  profit  In  wheat  growing  by 
extensive  cultivation  on  cheap  or  low  rent  lands,  is  due  the  westward  move- 
ment  which   carried   that  Industry  out  of  that   section   of  the  state. 

»  See  above  pp.   25,   73. 

"  See  above  pp.  58,  72,  84,  88-9. 
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it  was  necessary  to  pursue  a  system  of  crop  rotation  and  cessa- 
tion of  wheat  growing  in  order  to  stamp  out  the  pest.^^  The 
chinch  bug  was  a  factor  together  with  the  recurrence  of  bad 
seasons  and  low  prices,  that  tended  to  make  the  wheat  grow- 
ing industry  less  certain  of  affording  remunerative  returns. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above^-  that  when  the  first  great 
break  in  wheat  growing  came  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  decade  1870- 
1880,  there  was  a  tendency  toward  general  farming  rather 
than  toward  specialization  in  any  particular  branch  of  farming. 
This  tendency  was  partly  a  cause  and  partly  a  result  of  the 
decline  in  wheat  growing.  Decreasing  profitableness  in  the 
wheat  crop  was  accompanied  by  increasing  profitableness  in  a 
more  diversified  agriculture.  As  has  been  pointed  out  over 
and  over  again  frontier  conditions  of  cheap  land,  scarce  labor 
and  dear  capital  favored  wheat  growing  and  rendered  diver- 
sified agriculture  unprofitable.  With  the  passing  of  these 
early  conditions,  the  situation  was  reversed.  It  is  almost  an 
axiom  of  political  economy  that  round-about  methods  of  pro- 
duction are  more  profitable  so  soon  as  sufficient  labor  and  cap- 
ital can  be  commanded  for  such  operations.  But  for  a  people 
to  pursue  such  m.ethods  successfully  requires  much  capital, 
highly  intelligent  labor  and  directive  capacity,  and  favorable 
conditions  in  industry  generally.  In  the  most  concrete  way, 
these  requirements  and  conditions  were  lacking  in  the  early 
history  of  wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin  but  began  to  be  more 
and  more  present  as  frontier  conditions  passed  away.  A  sim- 
ple frontier  economy  has  few  wants  and  thus  presents  narrow 
market    opportunities,    and  this   constitutes    a   reactive   cause 


"  Inquiry  of  several  residents  of  Dane  county  as  to  why  wheat  growing  had 
been  discontinued  brought  the  reply  "Chinch  bugs."  A  similar  answer  was 
received  in  St.  Croix  county,  as  a  partial  rea?on  for  the  discontinuance  of 
wheat  growing.  It  was  affserted  that  wheat  growing  imporiled  other  grain 
crops,  since  the  chinch  bug  seemed  to  need  some  wheat  to  persfist.  but  when 
once  present  was  destructive  of  other  grains  too.  The  method  of  sfowing  wheat 
and  oats  or  some  other  crop  together  was  found  more  or  less  effective  in  avoid- 
ing the  ravages  of  this  pest.  See  above,  note  10,  for  reference  to  the  ravages 
of  the  chinch  bug  In  the  latter  part  of  the  wghties.  which  in  connection  with 
the  declining  price  almost  drove  wheat  growing  from  the  county.  See  Tran«. 
of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1882-8.3,  p.  272  for  reference  to  chinch  bugs  In  Green 
county:  also  Hist,  of  Fond  du  Lac  Co.   (West.  Hist.   Co..   1880),   413. 

"  See  p.  79. 
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operating  against  diversification.  "With  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  more  complex  wants,  the  industry  of  a  people  is  re- 
adjusted and  becomes  more  complex,  and  this  is  the  more  apt 
to  be  true  if  some  great  industry  upon  which  dependence  was 
formerly  placed  becomes  unprofitable,  as  was  the  case  with 
wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin.  The  introduction  of  live  stock 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  raising  of  other  grains  and 
farm  crops,  which  would  not  stand  transportation  except  when 
converted  into  beef,  mutton  or  pork.  Rotation  of  crops  be- 
came possible  with  resulting  benefit  to  the  soil,  and  when  fol- 
lowed to  a  rational  extent  made  the  more  economical  use  of 
labor  and  machinery  possible  by  distributing  the  former 
throughout  the  year  and  the  latter  over  a  longer  season.^^ 
The  keeping  of  live  stock  also  enabled  the  farmer  to  make  profit- 
able use  of  otherwise  waste  land  and  waste  products,^*  as  weU 
as  to  raise  larger  crops  per  acre  on  land  the  fertility  of  which 
had  been  thus  restored.^^  It  was  no  small  matter  either  that 
the  farm  income  no  longer  depended  upon  a  single  crop  and 
that  an  uncertain  one.  Great  gains  and  great  losses  were  both 
less  frequent  and  agriculture  thus  became  less  speculative  and 
more  planful. 

The  part  played  in  the  spread  of  the  wheat  industry  by  im- 
proved harvesting  and  other  machinery  has  already  been 
pointed  out.^®  The  great  profitableness  of  the  wheat  crop  on  the 
new  and  fertile  lands  of  the  West,  together  with  the  scarcity 
of  labor  there,  stimulated  the  early  improvement  of  machinery 
for  the  growing  of  wheat  beyond  that  for  the  growing  of  other 


"i^arw.  Inst.,  (Wis.)  Bvlletin  No.  20,  p.  21.  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc, 
1886,  p.  227  ;  1875-76.  pp.  330-31  ;  1876-77,  pp.  23-24.  Wis.  Farmer,  15: 
177.  See  Ninth  Annual  Rep.  Wis.  Dairymen's  Assoc,  p.  38  ff.,  for  unfavorable 
attitude  toward  mixed  farming.  The  fact  of  better  utilization  of  farm  labor 
and  machinery  in  diversified  agriculture  was  brought  out  in  conversation  with 
a  man  who  had  been  aquainted  with  conditions  on  the  farm  for  thirty  years 
in  St.  Croix  county.  The  use  of  the  same  machinery  in  the  harvesting  of  crops 
which  mature  in.  succession  was  given  as  an  illustration.  On  the  other  hand 
excessive  diversification  requires  too  much  machinery.  See  Farm,.  Inst.,  (Wis.) 
Bulletin  No.   19,   p.   57. 

'*  Trans,   of  State  Agric.  Soc,   1886.  p.  227  ;   1SS7,   p.   1. 

^'^  Fa/rm.  Inst.,    (Wis.)   Bulletin  No.  5.  p.   45. 

I'See  above  pp.  62-3;  also  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1874-75,  p.  181  ff ;  Kes- 
singer,  History  of  Buffalo  County,  Wis.,  p.  372  ;  Wis.  Farmer,  9:  381. 
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crops. ^'  Later  more  rapid  improvements  in  machinery  for  the 
raising  of  other  crops  have  tended  to  reduce  the  relative  ad- 
vantage v^hich  wheat  held  over  the  latter  in  that  respect.^^  Im- 
proved harvesting  machinery  for  wheat  was  throughout  the 
wheat  period  also  often  bought  recklessly  and  cared  for  scantily 
with  consequent  financial  difficulties,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
tended  to  keep  the  farmer  in  the  rut  of  wheat  raising.^** 

After  a  time  the  tendency  toward  diversified  agriculture 
which  had  in  large  measure  displaced  wheat  growing  in  Wis- 
consin, gave  way  in  its  turn  to  a  reaction  toward  more  special- 
ized forms  of  farm  industry  again.  The  growing  of  wheat, 
however,  continued  to  decline  as  before,  since  the  newer  condi- 
tions were  more  and  more  unfavorable  for  that  crop.^°  Of 
these  specialized  forms  of  industry,  the  growing  of  tobacco  and 
dairying  were  the  most  important.-^ 

The  early  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  tobacco  have 
been  already  referred  to.^^  The  slow  progress  in  this  direction 
for  many  years  was  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
that  favor  wheat  growing  are  unfavorable  for  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco.  The  briefest  attention  to  the  essential  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  two  industries  shows  why  this  is  so;  for 


"  Trans,  of  State  Agrie.  Soc,  1887,  pp.  38-49  ;  1882-83.  p.  27.  Farm.  Inst. 
(Wis.),  Bulletin  No.  10,  p.  243. 

'» Compare  cultivators  for  hoed  crops,  in  general,  machine  corn,  tobacco  and 
potato  planters ;  com  cutters,  huskers  and  shredders,  potato  diggers,  etc.  The 
silo  method  of  utilizing  corn  and  other  Torage  crops  may  he  cited  as  a  some- 
what analogous  later  improvement  and  has  particular  significance  in  a  state 
■where  the  season  is  neither  sufficiently  long  nor  the  climate  sufficiently  warm 
In  large  areas  to  bring  the  corn  crop  to  full  maturity. 

19  parm.  Inst.,  (Wis.)  Bulletin  No.  19,  p.  57  ff. ;  Trans,  o/  State  Agrie.  Soc, 
1874-75,    pp.    186-96;   Martin.   History  of  the   Orange  Movement,    385. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  relation  between  harvesting  machinery  and  the  size 
of  the  most  economical  wheat  farm  see  the  article  referred  to  above  [note 
8],  by  C.   W.   Thompson. 

=0  See  above  pp.  87-8 ;  also  ihid.,  note  7,  where  the  inability  of  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  to  raise  cattle  in  competition  with  the  cheaper  range  lands  to  the 
west  and  southwest  was  pointed  out.  [See  Trans,  of  State  Agrie.  Soe.,  1879-80, 
p.  211.1  .\  similar  statement  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the  sheep  industry. 
Further,  a  large  part  of  Wisconsin  lies  too  far  outside  the  great  corn  belt  to  en- 
able the  farmers  of  that  state  to  participate  largely  in  the  production  of  corn- 
fed  beef  and   pork. 

='  The  raising  of  potatoes,  barley  and  sugar  beets  constitute  other  less  im- 
portant examples. 

"  See  above  p.  31.  also  Illbbard,  Hist  .of  Agrie.  in  Dane  Oo.,  160-75. 
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the  successful  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires,  relatively,  a  min- 
imum amount  of  land,  highly  intensive  culture,  considerable  in- 
telligence of  a  special  kind  and  much  labor  and  capital.  Quan- 
titatively speaking,  nature  does  little  and  man,  much,  in  the 
culture  of  tobacco.  These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  late  development  of  the  tobacco  growing  indus- 
try in  Wisconsin.-^ 

Somewhat  similar  conditions  prevented  the  rise  of  dairying 
to  importance  in  earlier  days,  though  instances  are  not  want- 
ing in  which  unfavorable  conditions  were  overcome  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  early  failure  in  the  wheat  crop.-*  Capital,  how- 
ever, was  lacking  for  the  purchase  of  cows  of  good  quality  and 
for  the  erection  of  barns  and  fences.^^  The  quality  of  the  early 
butter  and  cheese  was  very  inferior,  on  account  of  lack  of 
proper  facilities  for  making  and  on  account  of  lack  of  skill.^^ 
Further,  the  chief  markets  in  the  lake  cities  were  already 
supplied  by  dairy  products  of  approved  quality — particularly 
from  Ohio.'^  In  the  interior  portion  of  the  state  at  least,  facil- 
ities for  transportation  were  lacking;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  dairy  products  on  account  of  high  specific  value 
can  bear  transportation  a  long  distance  at  relatively  low  cost, 
nevertheless  that  transportation  must  be  rapid  and  afforded 
under  such  conditions  as  will  insure  arrival  without  deteriora- 


23  See  Hibbard,  supra.  The  most  hasty  reference  to  the  facts  set  forth  by  Hib- 
bard  in  reference  to  tobacco  culture  shows  how  impossible  it  was  for  that  crop 
to  occupy  any  place  in  the  early  agriculture  of  Wisconsin. 

^'  See  above  p.  31.  See  Hibbard,  176-77  ;  Pat.  Office  Rep.,  Agriculture,  1852-53, 
pp.  327-35.,  including  a  statement  by  a  man  in  Rock  county  that  he  had  milked 
thirty-five  cows  during  the  previous  season  and  had  been  in  the  dairy  business 
for  the  preceding  seven  years.     See  Prairie  Farmer,   10:   74-5. 

^  See  above  p.  49.  These  difficulties  were  doubtless  partly  imaginary,  but 
Hibbard  [p.  177]  goes  too  far  in  their  disparagement.  See  Sixth  Ann.  Rep.  Wis. 
Dairymen's  Assoc.,  97. 

="  The  quality  of  the  early  wheat  in  Wisconsin  was  on  the  contrary  very 
superior.  Good  butter  or  cheese  does  not  mahe  itself,  as  good  wheat  grotvs 
itself  on  rich   adaptable   soil. 

"Few  that  are  handling  cows  know  their  business."  Ex.  Governor  W.  D. 
Hoard.  Fifth  Anii.  Rep.  Wis.  Dairi/men's  Assoc,  32. 

-'  Seventh  Attn.  Rep.  Wis.  Dairymen's  Assoc,  29. 

"Then  (1S50)  we  had  to  peddle  our  products  to  such  purchasers  as  could 
be  found  or  induced  to  buy — five  or  six  cents  a  pound  being  thought  a  good 
price  for  it."     Second  Ann.  Rep.  Wis.  Dairymen's  Assoc,  9. 
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tion  in  quality.-®  Still  further,  there  was  a  general  impression 
that  Wisconsin  lay  outside  of  the  dairy  region — due  in  part  to 
misapprehension  and  in  part  to  the  evil  reputation  of  Wisconsin 
butter  and  cheese.^"  Most  of  all,  the  profitableness  of  wheat 
growing  and  the  characteristic  conservatism,  and  indisposition 
of  the  wheat  grower  to  change  the  nature  of  his  operations  pre- 
vented the  earlier  growth  of  the  dairy  industry.^** 

The  extreme  depression  in  the  wheat  industry,  however,  which 
followed  the  war,  and  the  high  prices  for  dairy  products  during 
the  same  period  finally  resulted  for  a  time  in  a  considerable 
development  of  dairying,  in  certain  parts  of  the  state,  which 
was  also  made  possible  in  large  measure  by  the  introduction  of 
refrigerated  transportation  about  the  year  1868.^^  Resulting 
overproduction  led  to  depression  and  this  in  turn  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association  in  1872,  from 
which  time  dates  a  new  era  in  dairying  within  the  state. ^^  The 
Association  at  once  took  steps  to  secure  a  better  quality  of  pro- 
duct, to  extend  the  breadth  of  the  market,  to  secure  more  favor- 
able rates  of  transportation  and,  in  a  word,  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  dairymen  in  general  for  the  good  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.^^  A  good  illustration  of  this  policy  was  afforded  when 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1879,  a  resolution 


^  Trans,   of  State  Agric.   Soc.   187&-80,   pp.    220-21. 

2»  See  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  Wis.  Dairymen's  Assoc,  27.  "The  climate  was  not 
auspicious,  the  wild  grasses  resulted  in  a  disagreeable  flavor  and  the  soil 
would  not  produce  tame  grass  successfully.  Further  the  water  was  bad." 
See   Trans,   of  State  Agric.   Soc,   1852,  pp.   228-37;   1851.   pp.   178-79. 

'"  "It  is  harder  and  takes  longer  to  convert  the  farmer  than  it  does  the 
farm  to  dairying."  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  Wis.  Dairymen's  Assoc,  30.  See  also 
Tran.<i.   of  State  Agric.   Soc,   1882-83,   p.    272. 

Indifference  toward  d.«)irying  near  Columbus,  Columbia  county,  a  few  years 
previous  to  1800  was  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  ability  to  raise  twenty  to 
twenty-five  bushels,  and  above,  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Eighteenth  Ann.  Rep.  Wis. 
Dairymen's  Assoc,  50. 

»'  See  above  p.  67.  See  Hibbard,  Hist,  of  Agric.  in  Dane  Co.,  178 ;  Second  Ann. 
Rep.   Wis.  Dairymen's  Assoc,  22  ;  Eighth  Ann.  Rep.,  32-4. 

^"Second  Ann.  Rep.,  9;  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.,  128;  Trans,  of  State  Agric  Soc, 
1871,  p.  4. 

^^  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  Svpra. 

"Dairymen  have  an  advantage  on  freights  .  .  .  When  a  car-load  of 
wheat  in  New  York  would  be  worth  from  $500  to  .$600,  a  car-load  of  cheese 
would  be  worth  nearly  .$3,000,  and  a  car-load  of  butter  $7,000  to  $8,000." 
Second  Ann.  Rep.,  12.  See  IMd.,  2.  Also  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc.  1888.  p. 
181. 
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was  passed  recommending  to  the  dairymen  of  the  state  that  in 
view  of  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  cheese  market  and  the 
higher  relative  price  of  butter,  they  defer  making  cheese  in  the 
coming  spring  as  late  as  possible  in  order  to  relieve  the  market 
to  that  extent  at  least.^*     The  Association  also  lent  its  active 
influence  toward  extending  the  dairy  industry  into  new  regions 
within  the  state  where  conditions  were  ripe  for  a  change  from 
wheat  growing.^°     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  large  measure 
of  the  prosperity  which  followed  in  dairying  was  due  to  the 
intelligent  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  Association,  and  their 
activities  have  been  thus  referred  to  at  length  in  order  to  em- 
phasize the  contrast  between  the  absence  of  effective  organiza- 
tion among  the  large  mass  of  plodding  wheat  farmers  and  the 
part  played  by  the  compact  organization  of  a  few  intelligent 
dairymen  in  reviving  their  industry  from  the  depression  into 
which  it  had  fallen  and  lifting  it  to  a  new  plane  of  progress. 
The  dairymen,  to  be  sure,  had  a  great  advantage:  they  labored 
in  behalf  of  a  live  industry  while  the  wheat  farmers  clung  to  a 
pursuit  fast  falling  into  decadence.^® 

These  elements  of  decadence  in  the  wheat  industry  have  been 
sufficiently  set  forth.  It  remains  to  point  out  the  remaining 
superior  advantages  of  dairying.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  the  great  natural  adaptability  of  a  large  part  of  Wis- 
consin to  dairying.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  united  efforts  of  the 
dairj^men  of  Wisconsin  for  a  higher  standard  of  quality  and  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  development  of  refrigerated  transportation, 
their  products  were  soon  recognized  to  be  as  good  as  the  best.*' 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  highly  favorable  natural 
advantages  for  dairying  in  Wisconsin.^*       On  the  other  hand, 


^Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  101. 

^  See  Fariti.  Inst.,   (Wis.')    Bvlletin  No.  6,  p.  153. 

'"  Hibbard,   Hi.^t.   of  Agric.   in  Bane  Co.,   178. 

3' See  Rep.  Ind.  Com.  (1900).  10:  187;  testimony  of  Mr.  Le  Grand  Powers. 
Chief,  Divis.  of  Agric,  U-  8.  Census.  The  reputation  of  the  dairy  products  of 
Wisconsin  for  high  quality  suffered  some  decline  a  decade  or  more  ago  with  a 
consequent  loss  of  market,  on  account  of  the  deterioration  caused  by  the  manu- 
facture of  "filled  cheese."     See  discussion  in  Reps,  of  Dairymen's  Assoc,  1894-96. 

38  See  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1886,  p.  83  ;  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  Wis.  Dairy- 
men's Assoc,  29-38 ;  Bulletin  of  Agric.  Exper.  Stat.,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  No.  88. 
(Sept.,  1901)  pp.  4-6:  rbid..  Bulletin  No.  140  (Sept.,  1906)  pp.  10-17.  Also 
Farm.  Inst.,  (Wis.)  Bulletin  No.  9,  p.  219. 
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large  portions  of  Wisconsin  are  for  reasons  already  pointed  out 
no  longer  adapted  to  specialized  wheat  growing.  Continuous 
cropping  to  wheat  has  been  seen  to  be  destructive  to  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  while  dairying  is  a  restorative  industry  in  that 
respect,  and  is  thus  self-perpetuating.^**  Dairying  also  affords 
a  more  certain  revenue,  while  in  respect  to  wheat  growing  the 
profits  of  good  crops  are  often  overbalanced  by  the  losses  in- 
volved in  a  succession  of  poor  crops.*°  In  the  long  run,  there- 
fore, dairying  proves  the  more  profitable  pursuit.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  restorative  influence  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  results  in  higher  values  for  land  where  the  latter  industry 
is  followed.*^  Wheat  growing  is  thus  not  able  to  compete  with, 
dairying  for  possession  of  the  land  in  Wisconsin.  Wheat  suffers 
further  from  the  competition  of  those  grain  and  forage  crops 
which  are  subsidiary  to  dairying  and  which  thus  reflect  in  a 
measure  the  strong  competitive  character  of  the  latter  industry. 
Again,  dairying  results  in  the  more  even  distribution  of  labor 
throughout  the  year  and  thus  in  its  more  economical  utilization. 
Further,  dairying  requires  both  labor  and  directive  capacity  of 
a  higher  order  and  of  a  more  systematized  quality  than  does 
wheat  growing,  and  naturally  affords  a  larger  remuneration.*^ 


^^  Trans,  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1880-81,  p.  46;  1881-82,  p.  181.  Seventh  Ann. 
Rep.  Wis.  Dairymen's  Assoc,  125  ;  IMd.,  Eighth  Ann.  Rep.,  108  fif. 

*<•  Sixth  Ann.  Rep.  Wis.  Dairymen's  Assoc,  22.  "There  has  not  been  a  bad 
failure  ui  the  dairy  in  the  last  fifteen  years."     Fbid.,  Eighth  Ann.  Rep.,  20. 

"  "A  comparison  of  farm  values  between  Shelwygan  and  Jeflferson  counties 
and  the  two  non-dairyin?  counties  Vernon  and  St.  Ci-oix.  on  the  basis  of  the  cemsus 
of  1885  shows  a  difference  in  farm  values  of  land  and  products  of  from  three 
to  five  hundred  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  dairy  counties."  Trans,  of  State  Agric. 
Soc,  1890,  p.  ISO.  See  IMd.,  1879-80,  pp.  210-11  :  also  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  Wis. 
State  Board  of  Agric.  for  1903,  p.  235.  By  1900,  dairying  had  become  so  gen- 
eral over  the  state  as  to  constitute  an  important  factor  in  land  values  in 
most  of  the  counties.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  above,  however, 
land  values  are  in  general  lower  in  the  counties  which  still  raise  wheat.  See 
Table    XXIII. 

""The  wheat  raiser  has  but  few  and  simple  things  to  think  of.  He  may 
plow,  sow,  reap  and  market  five  hundred  acres  of  grain  and  still  be  a  man  of 
few  ideas  and  of  narrow  mental  culture.  But  the  dairyman  is  compelled  by 
the  very  necessity  of  his  business  to  be  a  man  with  eye  open  and  active  mind 
"  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  Wis.  Dairymen's  Assoc,  24.  See  also  Farm. 
Inst.,  (Wis.)   Bulletin  Xo.  4.  p.  62. 
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Dairying  thus  tends  most  of  all,  directly  and  indirectly,  to- 
ward the  displacement  of  wheat  and  our  analysis  here  is  found 
to  agree  with  the  ascertained  facts  above.*^ 


"Reference  has  been  made  to  the  important  part  played  by  the  Wisconsin 
Dairymen's  Association  in  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  and  thus 
in  the  displacement  of  the  unprofitable  wheat  crop.  Great  credit  is  also  due 
to  other  organizations  in  a  similar  way.  The  State  Agricultural  Society,  Ibe 
various  county  agricultural  societies,  the  farmers'  institutes,  the  Grange  and 
other  kindred  organizations  have  all  labored  toward  the  same  end.  See  Pat. 
Office  Rep.  for  1858,  Agriculture,  pp.  210-13. 

To  the  Agricultural  School  of  the  State  University,  however,  perhaps  more 
credit  is  due  for  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  Wisconsin  than  to  all 
other  similar  agencies  combined.  Always  a  center  of  experiment,  of  discus- 
sion, of  agitation  for  and  training  in  better  methods,  and  of  the  development 
of  valuable  technical  processes,  it  has  contributed  immeasurably  to  that  high 
Intelligence  and  skill  which  have  enabled  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  to  reap  the 
corresponding  rewards  of  intelligence  and  skill.  See  Saturday/  Evenliiy  Post, 
June    22,   1907. 


,^^\il5 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE   FUTURE   OF   WHEAT   GROWING   IN   WISCONSIN 

What  of  wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin  in  the  future?  May 
we  look  for  a  revival  of  that  industry  in  that  state,  comparable 
to  its  apparent  revival  in  the  state  of  Ohio?^  To  essay  the 
role  of  prophet  would  be  hazardous;  but  the  conditions  upon 
which  wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin  in  the  future  appears  to 
depend  may  be  set  forth  in  a  provisional  way.  The  problem 
constitutes  in  part  one  phase  of  the  world  movement  of  the 
wheat  area  which  involves  the  future  of  wheat  growing  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.     On  the  other  hand,  it  constitutes  a 


^  See  above  pp.  14,  21,  for  reference  to  the  early  decline  in  wheat  growing 
iu  Ohio. 

Ohio  raised  a  greater  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  (50,376,800  bushels)  in 
the  year  1899  than  at  any  other  census  period  in  the  half  cefltnry  closfinf:  with 
thai  year.  Further,  Ohio  ranked  first  among  the  states  in  the  United  States 
',n  that  year  in  the  production  of  wheat  per  square  mile  of  area,  having:  pro- 
duced 1,235.94  bushels  per  square  mile.  This  figure  has  been  surpassed  but 
once  during  the  census  periods  included  in  the  fifty  years  1850-1900,  Indiana 
having  produced  1,316.76  bushels  per  square  mile  of  area  in  the  year  1879. 
Further,  the  per  capita  yield  of  wheat  in  Ohio  rose  to  12.12  bushels  in  1899, 
after  having  fallen  from  14.39  bushels  in  1879  to  9.68  bushels  In  1889.  Iowa 
presents,  apparently,  a  somewhat  analogous  situation  but  the  total  yipld  in 
that  state  in  1899  was  considerably  less  than  In  either  1869  or  1879,  while  the 
per  capita  yield  in  1899  (10.20  bushels)  was  but  little  more  than  half  that  of 
1879  (19.18  bushels)  and  was  considerably  less  than  half  that  of  1809  (24.65 
bushels).  The  increase  In  the  yield  per  capita  from  1889  to  1899  was.  how- 
ever, greater  in  the  case  of  Iowa  than  in  the  case  of  Ohio — the  per  capita 
yield  for  the  former  state  being  4.31  bushels  for  1889.  Delaware,  KenKicky 
and  Tennessee,  both  in  respect  to  the  production  of  wheat  per  capita  and  p-r 
square  mile  of  area,  are  comparable  to  Ohio.  Indeed,  the  per  capita  produc- 
tion of  wheat  in  Delaware  and  Tennessee  and  the  production  per  square  mile 
of  area  in  Delaware  in  1899  were  the  largest  of  any  census  period  from  18.50  to 
1900.  [See  Bulletin  of  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Affric.  Divis.  of  Stat.,  No.  24:  Rela- 
tions of  Population  and  Food  Products  in  the  United  States,  etc..  Washington. 
1903,  pp.  27-32].  In  the  year  1900,  however,  Ohio  was  said  to  have  suffered 
the  greatest  failure  In  the  wheat  crop  ever  experienced  by  any  state  in  ihe 
United  States.     Harper's  Weekly,  44:  823. 
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phase  of  the  production  of  wheat  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  These  two  phases  of  the  question  are  not  in- 
dependent but  may  be  separated  for  purposes  of  discussion. 
The  problem  may  be  stated  in  another  way  by  saying  that  wheat 
growing  in  Wisconsin  must  compete  with  wheat  growing  in  the 
world  at  large  and  with  wheat  growing  in  the  United  States  in 
particular.  In  addition  it  must  compete  with  other  crops  and 
other  farm  pursuits  in  Wisconsin. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  future  of  wheat  growing  in  the 
United  States  has  been  debated  pro  and  con  by  experts  in  both 
hemispheres.  One  side  claims  that  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  a  surplus  for  the  world's  wheat  sup- 
ply must  soon  diminish  on  account  of  the  increase  in  population 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  area  of  cheap  lands  within  that  coun- 
try and  the  opening  up  of  new  cheap  lands  in  other  countries; 
while  the  other  side  claims  that  the  withdrawal  of  much  of  the 
land  in  the  United  States  from  cultivation  to  wheat  is  merely 
temporary,  and  that  steadily  higher  prices  would  result  in  the 
bringing  of  it  again  into  cultivation  for  that  purpose.^  In  this 
discussion  there  are  the  widest  and  most  irreconcilable  esti- 
mates as  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  wheat  area  in  other 
coimtries.  considering  adaptability  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  com- 
peting crops  and  pursuits,  competing  foods,  transportation  and 
social  factors.^     The  whole  problem  is  a  complex  and  difficult 

»  See  Northwestern  Miller,  Dec.  30,  1887,  and  Feb.  3,  1888,  for  reference  to 
a  review  of  the  investigations  of  a  number  of  men  in  respect  to  American  com- 
petition in  wheat  growing,  by  Dr.  Rudolph  Meyer  (1883),  and  also  a  review  of 
similar  investigations  by  Dr.  Max  Sering.  See  Nation.  39:  259;  Quart.  Rev., 
164:  44.5:  Arena,  3:  641;  Pop.  Sci.  Month.,  54:  145.  759;  55:  760-67;  Sat. 
Rev.,  9«:  506;  No.  Amer.  Rev..  1«S:  191,  511;  Quart.  Jour.  Econ.,  18:  570; 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  25:  588;  Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  1:  68,   3G5. 

'  In  reference  to  Canada,  see  Mavor,  Wheat  in  the  Canadian  Northwest ;  also 
Canaa.  Mac).,  3:  468:  14:  137;  33:  561;  36:  29:  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  55:  760; 
Cent.,  65:  481  :  Chicago  Record  Herald,  Oct.  9,  1905.  In  reference  to  Argen- 
tina, see  LandicirtJischaft  und  Kolonisation  im  Spaniachen  Amerika  von  Mr. 
Kaerger  in  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  54:  22339;  Rev.  of  Rev.  36:  227;  Outlook,  64: 
119  ;  Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  10:  206,  333.  In  reference  to  Siberia,  see  Sci.  Amer- 
8up.  43:  17681-2.  In  reference  to  various  countries  in  general,  see  Gham,- 
berS  Journal.  64:  837:  73:  419;  Crookes.  The  Wheat  Problem,  N.  Y.  and  Lon- 
don. 1900;  Nation,  41:  544;  66:  356,  4175;  67:  237;  Forum,  24:  173;  27: 
101  ;  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  52:  760;  53:  1-9,  351-63;  54:  759;  Rev.  of  Rev.,  16:  598; 
Banker.^'  Mag.  {N.  T.)  50:  20,  782;  Sat.  Rev..  58:  142;  61:  265;  64:  662; 
96:  506:  Nature,  61;  ie9  ;  Nineteenth  Cent..  43:  879:  53:  670  •,Joumal  Roy- 
al Statist.  Soc,  58:  75;  Rep.  of  Ind.  Com.    (1900)    Vol.  6   [Index]. 
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one  and  perhaps  nothing  more  can  be  safely  done  here  than  to 
point  out  tendencies.  In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  of  the 
wheat  industry  to  seek  new  and  cheap  lands  is  unmistakable; 
consequently  we  may  look  for  a  future  relative  decline  of  the 
culture  of  wheat  in  this  country  as  a  whole  while  these  new  and 
cheap  lands  are  being  added  to  the  wheat  growing  area  of  the 
world.  That  the  same  causes  that  operated  to  drive  the  wheat 
area  across  the  country  from  east  to  west  are  now  operating  to 
drive  it  into  British  North  America  and  into  South  America  is 
a  commonplace  statement  today.  Even  though  there  has  been 
a  revival  of  wheat  growing  in  some  of  the  older  states  of  the 
United  States,  stiU  that  revival  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
increase  in  population,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  relative  strength  and  persistence  of  the  movement  of  the 
wheat  area  out  of  the  country.  In  Minnesota,  there  has  long 
been  a  movement  toward  the  displacement  of  wheat  growing  by 
diversified  agriculture.  In  a  great  part  of  the  state  this  already 
amounts  to  an  accomplished  fact.*  The  live  stock  industry  is 
yearly  becoming  more  important  in  South  Dakota,  while  even 
North  Dakota  is  making  progress  in  that  direction.^ 

But  even  should  we  grant  the  probability  of  a  permanent  rise 
in  the  price  of  wheat  and  a  future  revival  of  wheat  culture  in 
those  other  parts  of  the  United  States  where  it  has  become  un- 
important, it  seems  probable  that  Wisconsin  would  be  one  of 
the  last  states  in  the  Union  to  respond  to  that  movement.  The 
reasons  for  this  assertion  lie  partly  in  the  strong  hold  that  the 
dairy  industry  already  has  within  the  state,  together  with  the 
special  adaptation  of  "Wisconsin  to  that  industry,  which  has  its 
basis  in  favorable  conditions  of  climate,  in  social  and  race 
factors  and  in  the  production  of  grass,  hay,  corn  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  oats.  Wheat  must  compete  with  these  crops  as  grown 
for  dairy  purposes,  as  well  as  with  other  crops,^  if  it  is  to  re- 
gain something  of  its  old  importance  in  the  state.     To  this  com- 


*  See   Thompson,    C.    W..    The   Movement    of   Wheat   Oroicing ;   A   Study    oj   a 
Leading   State  in   Quart.   Jour.    Econ.,   18:    570. 

»  See  Bulletin  of   V.   S.  Dep.  of  Afjric,  Divis.   of  Stat.,  No.   24,   pp.   31.   32. 

•  Especially   with   potatoes,   barley,   tobacco,   sugar  beets,   and   market   garden- 
ing. 
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petition  we  have  seen  that  wheat  has  become  unequal  and  so  it 
will  probably  remain  as  long  as  it  is  a  frontier  crop  and  con- 
tinues to  be  grown  according  to  the  extensive  system.''  An 
additional  reason  against  the  probability  of  an  early  return  to 
wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin  is  found  in  the  bad  repute  into 
which  that  industry  has  fallen  and  the  prejudice  against  it 
among  the  farmers  of  the  state.  No  doubt  the  demand  for 
bread  is  paramount  and  must  be  satisfied;  while  a  considerable 
and  permanent  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  would  work  wonders 
in  removing  the  present  day  prejudice  in  Wisconsin  against 
that  crop.  Still,  the  demand  for  bread  is  not  inexorable,  be- 
cause it  is  capable  of  being  replaced,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
competing  foods,  and  among  these  competing  foods  dairy  pro- 
ducts hold  an  important  place.  Further,  for  dairying,  Wiscon- 
sin has  comparatively  greater  exclusive  advantages  than  for 
raising  wheat.  There  are  relatively  many  possible  areas  for 
the  revival  of  wheat  growing  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  we 
can  judge  from  past  experience,  relatively  few  areas  exception- 
ally favorable  for  dairying — particularly  in  its  specialized 
forms.^  The  conclusion  then  seems  to  be  warranted  that  under 
these  conditions  the  wheat  crop  in  Wisconsin  will  continue  to 
be  unable  to  compete  with  that  crop  as  grcwn  in  other  sections 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  with  other  crops  and  other  farm 
pursuits  within  the  state  itself. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  insist  that  Wisconsin  enjoys 
no  overwhelming  natural  advantages  in  reference  to  dairying 
and  that  large  areas  to  the  west  and  to  the  south,  and  presum- 
ably in  other  sections  of  the  country  now  unimportant  in  re- 
spect to  that  industry,  may  with  the  proper  amount  of  well 
directed  effort  be  reasonably  expected  to  become  important 
centers,  in  the  future,  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter  and 
cheese.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  combination  of 
favorable  conditions  that  has  been  seen  to  exist  in  Wisconsin  in 


^  See  above  p.   162  flf.  and  footnote  references. 

«  See  BvUetin  of  Agric.  Ewper.  8tat.,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  No.  60.  The  Oheeae  In- 
dustry: Its  Development  and  Possihilities  in  Wisconsin  [1897],  together  with 
the  accompanying  map  of  the  distribution  of  cheese  and  butter  according  to  the 
Census  of  1^0. 
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respect  to  the  dairy  industry,  either  exists  naturally,  or  can  be 
reproduced  artificially  m  any  considerable  portions  of  these 
other  areas  at  a  cost  which  will  permit  effective  competition  with 
dairying  in  the  former  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed 
by  Wisconsin  dairymen  in  the  past  tend  to  diminish.     Ex-Gov- 
ernor Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York,  when  addressing  the  Wis- 
consin State  Agricultural  Society  in  1870,^*  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Wisconsin  ought  to  do  well  in  dairying  because  in  that  in- 
dustry the  cost  of  land  plays  so  important  a  part  and  the  latter 
state  is  well  situated  in  that  respect  as  compared  with  New  York. 
It  was  pointed  out  a  decade  later  that  producing  dairy  pro- 
ducts had  been  sustained  on  land  worth  $150  an  acre  and  that 
Wisconsin  dairymen  were  "protected  by  the  organizations  of 
those  that  rule  the  market  upon  these  products  upon  high  priced 
land.""     With  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  consequent  to  the 
introduction  of  dairying  into  Wisconsin,   due   in  part  to  the 
capitalization  of  those  same  superior  advantages  for  that  in- 
dustry, conditions  as  between  New  York  and  Wisconsin  in  this 
respect  have  tended  toward  equalization,  while  the  cheaper  lands 
beyond  the  Mississippi  river,  and  elsewhere,  that  are  adapted 
to  dairying  have  in  turn  a  similar  advantage  in  that  respect  over 
the  higher  priced  lands  of  Wisconsin.     Further,  it  was  noted 
above^^  that  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association  was  able  to 
secure  freight  rates  on  dairy  products  to  the  eastern  markets  so 
liberal  that  it  cost  scarcely  more  to  ship  from  Wisconsin  than 
from  many  parts  of  the  dairy  region  of  New  York.     But  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  process  of  the  equalization  of  market  con- 
ditions by  the  neglect  of  distance  in  making  freight  tariffs  on 
dairy  products  should  not  apply  equally  well  as  between  Wis- 
consin  and  territory  still  more   remote  from   market.       As  a 
matter  of  fact  "The  Wisconsin  Dairy  Manufacturers  and  Milk 
Producers'   Association"   has  been  recently  organized   for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  order  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  dis- 


•  Trans.,    1870,    p.    133    B. 

^"Ibia.,    1879-80.    p.    211. 

"P.    IfiS.     See  also   Fifth  Ann.   Rep.    Wis.   Dairymen's   Assoc,  30-31. 
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tance  tariff  rates  on  dairy  products  from  competing  territory 
to  the  west  of  Chicago.^-  This  equalization  both  in  reference 
to  land  values  and  in  reference  to  rates  of  transportation  has 
also  manifested  its  influence  in  respect  to  other  farm  pursuits, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  explains,  in  part,  the  westward  movement 
of  both  the  wheat  area  and  the  center  of  the  production  of  live 
(Stock.  The  significance  of  these  facts  for  our  immediate  pur- 
pose lies  in  this:  that  in  so  far  as  natural  conditions  are  meas- 
urably adaptable,  dairying  tends  to  follow  wheat  growing  and 
stock-raising  westward  and  either  to  displace  both — and  es- 
pecially the  former — or  to  force  different  methods  in  both  pur- 
suits. Partly  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the 
live-stock  industry  in  the  great  com  belt  to  the  west  and  south 
of  Wisconsin  has  been  reduced  to  an  intensive  system  for  the 
production  of  corn-fed  meat  products,  with  the  further  result 
that  land  values  are  quite  as  high  as  in  the  dairy  regions  of 
"Wisconsin.^"  Wheat  growing  must  in  like  manner  either  be  car- 
ried on  according  to  the  intensive  system  or  be  driven  from  those 
regions  open  to  competition  from  dairying  or  from  other  more 
highly  organized  farm  pursuits — that  is,  from  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  present  wheat  area  within  the  United  States.  When 
in  this  process  of  competition  and  equalization  the  price  of 
wheat  rises  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  make  intensive  wheat  grow- 
ing profitable,  wheat  may,  with  the  reservations  noted  above  in 
reference  to  other  competing  areas  in  the  United  States,  be  again 
grown  in  Wisconsin,  but  it  will  be  grown  in  due  subordination 


"  See    Chicago  Record  Herald.   Aug.    2,    1907. 

"  Compare  the  stall-fed  meat  products  of  Enslish  farmers  on  the  high  priced 
lands   of  that  country. 

In  some  parts  of  the  great  central  grain  belt  of  the  United  States — espec- 
ially in  the  state  of  Illinois — the  live  stock  industry  suffers  serious  competi- 
tion from  the  production  of  cash  grain  crops.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  disregard  of  soil  exploitation  which  the  latter  method  of  farming  in- 
volves. Land  values  in  those  sections  are  sustained  In  spite  of  declining 
yield  by  the   general  upward  tendency   in   the  price  of   lands. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  dairy  region  also  moves  westward,  that  In- 
dustry does  not  tend  to  disa,npear  in  the  older  sections  as  did  wheat  growing. 
The  reasons  for  this  have  been  stated  in  pointing  out  the  essential  difference 
between  the  two  industries.  For  a  discussion  of  Dairy  Development  in  the 
United  States  by  Henry  E.  Alvord,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  see  Year  Book  of  the  Dept.  of  Agric,  1899,  pp.  381-402.  See  also 
Ttoelfth   Census,  5:    165-86    and   1>:    433-459. 
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to  a  diversified  system  of  agriculture  and  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  farm  pursuits  as  in  early  days. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  future  possible  situation 
in  Wisconsin  in  reference  to  the  growing  of  w^heat  in  connec- 
tion with  other  farm  pursuits  by  turning,  for  a  closer  examina- 
tion, to  those  regions  of  the  United  States  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made  as  affording  an  illustration  of  the  appar- 
ent revival  of  wheat  growing.^*  It  was  asserted  a  score  of  years 
ago  that  the  farmers  of  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio  had  been 
following  dairying  too  exclusively  in  the  past  and  that  they  were 
at  that  time  turning  their  attention  to  the  growing  of  wheat  in 
connection  with  dairying  and  were  getting  good  results,  while 
they  kept  just  as  many  cows  as  before  and  secured  just  as  good 
a  return  from  dairying.  The  wheat  crop  was  said  to  be  prof- 
itable in  itself,  while  the  straw  was  valuable  for  feed  and  for 
other  purposes  in  connection  with  dairying.  Further,  the  wheat 
crop  was  found  to  be  the  best  crop  with  which  to  seed  dowTi  to 
grass.  With  careful  cultivation,  average  yields  of  as  high  as 
thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  had  been  secured  in  some  cases  for 
several  years  in  succession  and  this  had  been  done  by  the  use 
of  improved  machinery  and  without  other  labor  than  that  result- 
ing from  the  fuller  utilization  of  the  help  already  employed  in 
dairying.^^  Examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  wheat  crop  for 
the  year  1899  in  Ohio  does  not,  however,  seem  to  fully  justify 
this  point  of  view.  The  wheat  growing  and  the  dairj-ing  regions 
remain  to  a  large  extent  separate  and  distinct.^®  Of  eleven 
counties^'^  in  Ohio  producing  over  one  million  bushels  of  wheat 
each  in  1899,  but  three  had  over  ten  thousand  dairy  cows  each 
and  all  of  these  three  had  less  than  fifteen  thousand  each.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  the  ten  counties^^  having  over  fifteen  thousand 


'*  See  above  p.  172,  note  1. 

^'- Farm.    Inst..    (Wis.)    Bulletin    Xo.    1.    pp.    120-20. 

Hi  Tuelfth  Cefifiiis.  See  also  Bullctiii  U.  8.  Dcpt.  of  Agric  No.  .55,  Bureau 
of  .\nimal  ]n<histry:  Statistics  of  the  Dairy,  [with  accompanying  charts]  by 
Henry    K.    Alvord,    Chief   of   Dairy    I>iv'sion. 

"  Darke,  Seneca,  Pickaway.  Bntler.  Hancock.  Fayette.  Miami,  ^^adi?on, 
Treble,    (ireen,    and    Putnam   counties. 

•"Ashtabula,  Trumbull,  Hamilton.  Stark.  Ceauga.  Columbiana.  Lorain.  Port- 
age,   Cuyahoga,    and    Summit    counCcs. 
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dairj'  cows  each,  but  one^"  produced  much  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat,  while  seven  produced  less  than  that 
amount  each.  A  similar  examination  of  the  statistics  relating 
to  dairying  and  wheat  growing  in  the  state  of  New  York  for 
the  year  1899  shows  an  even  greater  separation  between  these 
two  branches  of  agriculture.^" 

Similar  reports  of  good  yields  of  wheat  over  a  series  of  years, 
where  gro\Mi  with  proper  rotation,  have  been  made  occasionally 
in  Wisconsin,'-^  but  in  the  meantime  wheat  growing  in  general 
has  continued  to  decline  rapidly  in  that  state.  The  conclusion 
then  seems  to  be,  as  already  pointed  out,--  that  the  wheat  crop 
is,  on  the  whole,  found  less  useful  than  other  farm  crops  as  a 
crop  supplementary^  to  dairying,  and  is  accordingly  unable  to 
compete  with  those  crops  on  that  account.  Accordingly,  the 
prospects  for  the  growing  of  wheat  in  connection  with  dairying 
in.  "Wisconsin  do  not  seem  encouraging.  The  more  complete 
separation  between  wheat  grownng  and  dairying  in  New  York, 
where  the  latter  industry  is  much  more  important  than  in  Ohio, 
is  significant  in  this  connection. 

The  other  reasons  set  forth  above  in  reference  to  the  utility 
of  the  wheat  crop  are  probably  more  valid  than  that  of  its  im- 
portance in  connection  with  dairying,  and  these  reasons  doubtless 
explain  in  large  measure  its  apparent  revival  in  Ohio  and  other 
states.  This  is  especially  true  with  reference  to  the  utility  of 
the  wheat  crop  as  contributory  to  successful  seeding  to  grass.^^ 
As  that  result  is,  however,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  wheat  is 
a  W'inter  crop  in  those  sections,  while  winter  wheat  can  be  grown 


'*  stark  county.  Even  in  this  county,  however,  dairying  is  largely  confined 
to    the   eastern   portion. 

">  Sre   same   references   as  for   Ohio,    above,   note    16. 

"^  Farm.  Inst.,  (Wis.)'  Bulletin  No.  2,  p.  24;  No.  5,  p.  4.5;  No.  0.  p.  .5.'',.  See 
also   Trans,   of  State  Agric.   {?oc.,    1802.   pp.    246.    2.52. 

"  See  above  p.  170. 

'-  Personal  acquaintance  with  conditions  in  Ohio  for  a  number  of  years 
serves  to  sti-engthen  belief  in  this  point  of  view.  The  high  yield  of  wheat 
per  capita  in  s'ome  counties  of  Ohio,  in  1899.  however,  proves  that  in  those 
sections  the  wheat  crop  has  been  found  iprofltable  for  its  own  sake.  Pickaway, 
Darke.  Seneca.  Hancock,  and  Butler  counties  raised  44,  3.5,  32.  26  and  20 
bushels   per   capita    respectively    in    that   year. 
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only  to  a  limited  extent  in  Wisconsin,  it  follows  that  there  is  less 
reason  for  growing  wheat  on  that  account  in  the  latter  state.^* 

On  the  whole,  then,  an  early  return  to  wheat  growing  in  any 
considerable  degree  of  importance  seems  improbable  in  "Wiscon- 
sin unless  in  those  few  counties  where  it  still  persists  in  a  small 
way.  There  are  certainly  no  indications  of  such  a  revival  at 
present.^®  The  age  of  economic  revolutions  is,  however,  not  past, 
and  imexpected  developments  have  brought  many  a  prediction  to 
grief. 


**  See,   however,  Farm.  Inst.,    (Wis.)    Bulletin   No.   18,   p.   58.     See  also  Ibid., 
No,  2,  pp.  24-5. 

25  See  above  p.  102,  note  32. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Adaptability  of  the  soil,  adaptability  of  wheat  as  a  crop  suit- 
able for  frontier  conditions,  and  economic  habit  on  the  part  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Wisconsin  led  to  the  rise  of  wheat  growing 
within  the  state.  With  crop  failure  and  decline  in  yield  and 
with  the  breakdown  of  the  early  home  market  for  wheat,  a  tend- 
ency toward  diversification  appeared  as  early  as  1850.  This 
tendency  was,  however,  soon  checked  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, which  gave  access  to  outside  markets  and  which  led  to 
the  spread  of  the  wheat  area  over  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
state  and  to  an  even  greater  specialization  in  the  growing  of 
that  crop  than  before.  The  introduction  of  improved  farm 
machinery  for  the  production  of  wheat — especially  during  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War — emphasized  the  tendency  toward  that 
crop  and  facilitated  the  rapid  exploitation  of  the  soil. 

Another  important  factor  in  producing  excessive  specializa- 
tion in  the  growing  of  wheat  was  the  favorable  public  land 
policy— federal  and  state — which  led  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
cheap,  fertile  lands  of  the  state  on  easy  terms  and  to  their 
settlement  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Men  are  wasteful  of 
that  which  costs  little  and  cropping  to  wheat  according  to  the 
extensive  method  afforded  the  most  evident  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  situation.  Abimdance  of  cheap  land  also 
indirectly  facilitated  the  growing  of  wheat  by  affording  a  basis 
for  the  land-grant  railroad.  Moreover,  the  combination  of  cheap 
lands  and  railroad  construction  created  a  situation  preeminently 
favorable  to  speculation  in  land  and  to  this  speculation  wheat- 
growing  lent  itself  with  peculiar  adaptability,  as  it  required 
a  minimum  amount  of  permanent  improvements.     A  continua- 
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tion  of  the  same  policy  on  terms  increasingly  favorable  to  pro- 
spective settlers  was,  in  turn,  largely  instrumental  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  wheat  area  out  of  Wisconsin  and  into  other  sections, 
and  the  state  thus  became  entirely  typical  of  the  movement  of 
the  wheat  area  across  the  country,  as  a  whole,  from  east  to  west. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  net  political  and  social  effects  of 
the  cheap  land  policy,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  can  be 
justified  economically,  as  it  has  been  the  chief  factor  leading  to 
reckless  soil  exploitation  and  undesirable  extensivity  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  distrust  of  railroad  corporations  by  the  early  settlers  of 
Wisconsin  gave  away  with  the  break-down  of  the  home-market 
and  the  wheat  farmers  became  as  eagerly  desirous  for  railroads 
as  they  had  formerly  been  hostile.  The  farmers  were  led  to 
believe  that  they  might  themselves  own  and  control  the  railroads, 
and  when  this  hope  proved  without  foundation  they  were  still 
willing-  to  encourage  their  construction  by  granting  mortgages 
upon  their  land.  High  anticipations  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  construction  of  railroads  were  held  by  the  farm- 
ers, while  the  projectors  of  the  railroads  were  on  their  part  con- 
vinced that  sufficient  business  would  exist  to  occupy  all  the 
roads  that  could  be  constructed  to  the  West,  and  scouted  the 
idea  of  competition.  Such  competition,  however,  soon  developed 
and  was  accentuated  by  the  depression  of  1857.  Local  dis- 
crimination in  rates  at  once  appeared  and  produced  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  The  situation  was  the  more 
difficult  because  of  the  almost  absolute  dependence  of  the  w^heat 
farmer  upon  the  railroad,  while  the  latter  was  on  the  other  hand 
subject  to  all  the  unfavorable  conditions  incident  to  an  almost 
entire  dependence  upon  a  single  commodity  for  traffic.  Com- 
bination among  the  railroads,  together  with  the  deficiency  in 
transportation  facilities,  due  to  limited  construction  during  the 
Civil  War  ])eriod,  led  to  higher  rates,  which  were  largely  main- 
tained after  the  close  of  the  war  and  which  the  wheat  farmer 
was  the  less  able  to  bear  on  aceoimt  of  declining  prices  for 
wheat,  and  on  account  of  higher  cost  of  production  due  to  de- 
pleted fertility  and  higher  land  values.     Under  these  circum- 
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stances  the  Granger  movement  developed  in  Wisconsin  and  re- 
lations between  the  railroad  and  the  wheat  farmer  reached  an 
acute  stage.  Additional  forces,  to  which  the  railroad  itself  had 
contributed  as  an  educative  and  economic  agent,  were, 'however, 
already  in  operation,  leading  to  a  marked  change  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  state,  in  consequence  of  which  the  dependence  of 
farmer  upon  the  railroad  became  less  absolute.  The  railroad 
in  its  turn  came  to  have  less  complete  dependence  upon  a 
single  industry  and  benefited  accordingly.  Largely  on  account 
'Of  these  circumstances  the  struggle  between  the  railroads  and 
the  farmers  in  a  measure  subsided. 

In  the  early  movement  away  from  specialization  in  the  grow- 
ing of  wheat,  the  tendency  was  at  first  toward  general  diversi- 
fication in  grain  farming  and  stock  raising.  Later  a  reaction 
set  in  toward  specialized  farming — especially  as  represented  by 
dairying,  which  became  the  characteristic  farm  industry  of  the 
state.  Contrary  to  early  opinion,  natural  conditions  in  Wis- 
consin were  found  to  be  exceptionally  favorable  for  dairying — 
particularly  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  The  changed  con- 
ditions which  made  the  grow'ng  of  wheat  unprofitable  at  the 
same  time  contributed  to  the  success  of  dairying.  The  latter 
industry-  in  its  turn  now  felt  the  stimulus  of  racial  and  economic 
habit  long  dormant  because  of  unfavorable  environment.  Those 
who  failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  moved 
out  of  the  state  with  the  wheat  area  and  continued  to  grow 
wheat.  Dairying  required  the  exercise  of  a  far  more  discrim- 
inating intelligence  and  unremitting  care  than  the  growing  of 
wheat  and  afforded  a  much  larger  sphere  for  the  application  of 
technical  knowledge.  The  compact  organization  of  the  dairy 
farmers,  which  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  industry  and  the 
high  range  of  intelligence  among  dairymen  furthered,  afforded 
another  telling  advantage  over  wheat  growing  as  a  pursuit. 
Favorable  rates  of  transportation  were  secured  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  a  permanent  marT^et  insured  by  the  development  of  a 
high-grade  product  of  uniform  quality.  Dairying  led  to  the 
renovation  of  the  soil  and  to  greatly  increased  values  for  land 
and  these  conditions  reacted  still  more  against  the  growing  of 
wheat,  until  the  latter  industry  was  almost  entirely  driven  from 
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the  state.  The  tobacco  crop  played  a  similar,  though  far  less 
important,  part  in  the  displacement  of  wheat  growing  in  certain 
sections  of  the  state,  while  insect  pests  and  other  causes  con- 
tributed to  the  same  result. 

A  considerable  revival  of  wheat  growing — at  least  according  to 
the  extensive  method — appears  unlikely  in  Wisconsin  because  of 
the  relatively  more  exclusive  advantages  in  that  state  for  dairy- 
ing than  for  the  growing  of  wheat.  Neither  does  investigation  of 
the  important  dairy  and  wheat  growing  districts  of  New  York 
and  Ohio  warrant  the  opinion  that  wheat  growing  may  be  again 
taken  up  in  an  important  way,  as  incidental  to  dairying,  since 
the  two  industries  appear  to  be  largely  confined  to  separate 
regions  in  these  two  states.  Other  farm  crops  appear  to  be  re- 
latively more  useful  in  that  connection. 

Lastly,  it  appears  that,  in  accordance  with  past  experience,  we 
may  expect  a  continued  movement  of  the  wheat  growing  area 
of  the  world  generally,  into  the  relatively  less  developed  regions 
that  are  adapted  to  that  crop,  until  the  tendencies  that  operate 
toward  the  equalization  of  economic  conditions  between  com- 
peting areas  have  worked  out  their  ultimate  effects ;  and  such  a 
consideration  probably  points  to  a  relative  decline  in  the  extent 
of  wheat  growing  within  the  United  States  as  a  whole  for  an 
indefinite  period  in  the  future. 
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TABLE  IV. 
Statistics  of  yearly  produc  ion,  acreaete  and  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  Wisconsici. 


Production. 

ACRB.\GE. 

Yield 
Pee  Acee. 

United 
States 
census. 

Agricul 
tural  re- 
ports 

(U.  S.) 

Secretary 
of  state's 
reports, 
(Wis.;  and 
state  cen- 
sus re- 
ports. 

United 
States 
census. 

Agricul- 
tural re- 
ports . 

(U.  S.J 

Secretary 
of  state's 
reports. 
(Wis.)   and 
state  cen- 
sus re- 
ports . 

cS 

(E 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bush 
els. 

Bush- 
els. 

1839/ 

212,116t 

15,151t 

1840  * 
1841 

297,541 
434,409 
606,740 
728,000 
971,000 
1.200,000 
1,600,000 

"9,' 000,' 000' 
12,000,0002 
14,000,000^ 

1842 

1843 

1844 . . 

1845 

184711 

1848S. 
1849 

" '4,286431 

'8,000,066^ 
8,717,756* 
2,956,321* 
7,029,273* 

306,152 

1855 

1856 . . 

52i,393 
168.865 
603,811 

28.6^ 

17.0 
14.0 
9.5 
16.8 
14.5 
12.3 
13.0 
15. 3 
13.4 
12  2 
U.3 
16.5 

16.7 

1857 

1858 . . 

1859 

15,657,458 

1860 

29, 738, 7 16= 

15,000, 000^ 

20,765,781 

20,842,359 

14,168,317 

20,. 307, 920 

20,307,920 

22,000,000 

22,660,000 

24,000,000 

20,485,000 

18,436,000 

22,307,000 

26,322,000 

27,816,306 

1,062, 0972 

1,112.630 

24.5 

1861 . . 

1862 

1.221,517 
1,488,739 
1,491,401 
1,208,805 
1,400,546 
1,788,617 
1.743,076 
1,. 568, 627 
1,528,731 
1,511.147 
1,. 5.59, 930 
1,595,273 

1863 

"i!063',338' 
883,592 

1864 . . 

8,842,466* 
11,601,183* 

8.3 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

'25,666,344 

1869 

1870 

1S71 

1872 

1873.. 

t  Uncertain  whether  figures  for  crops  of  1839  or  crop  of  1840.  See  History 
and  Growth  of  the  United  States  Census,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  William  C. 
Hunt,  p.   .'{2.      I  Washington,   1900.] 

t  Report  of  the  Milwaitkeo  Chamber  of  Comnieree,  1862,  p.  49.  Uncertain 
whether  the  estimate  is  for  the  crop  of  1839  or  crop  of  1840. 

II  No  estimates  were  made  for  the  year  1840.  See  Beqmrt  of  the  Cowmisaioner 
of  Patents.  1S40   [House  ha-cc.  Doe.  29th  Cong..  2nd  Sess.,  vol.  3,  No.  52.  p.  8]. 

§  The  estimates  for  the  years  1841  to  1848  inclusive  are  from  the  I'atent 
Office  Reports.  In  reference  to  the  lack  of  similar  estimates  for  the  years 
1849  to  1801  inclusive,  and  for  an  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  estimates  before 
1849,  see  Report  of  the  Cowmissioner  of  Patents,  Part  II,  Agriculture,  1849. 
pp.   14-15. 

^  Wis.  Farmer  1855,  p.  234,  gives  yield  from  9,000,000  to   10  000,000  bushels. 

2  Rep.  Mihvaukee  Board  of  Trade. 

^Wi-s.   Farmer.  1858,  p.   50. 

*  Defective  for  acreage   and  yield. 
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TABLE  IV— Continuofi. 
Statistics  of  yearly  pro  luctiou,  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  Wisconsin. 


1874.. 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881 . . 

1882 

1883.. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887 

1888.. 

1889.. 

1890 . . 

1891.. 

1892.. 

1893 

1894.. 

1895.. 


1897. 
1898 
1899. 
1900 
1901. 
1902. 
1903 . 
1904 


Proddction. 


United 
States 
census. 


Bushels. 


24.884,689 


11,698,922 


9,005,170 


Agricul- 
tural re- 
ports. 

CU.  S.) 


Bushels. 


18,436,000 

25,200,000 

16,800,000 

22,000.000 

21.154,400 

20,r)65,720 

16,6.-)4,735 

17,987,000 

23,145,400 

19.604,900 

20,083,000 

15,665,000 

14,72.5.000 

13,063,001) 

13,8.55,000 

16,937.000 

13,096,000 

13,043,000 

8,814,000 

8.664.485 

9,366,1762 

8,616,218 

8,898,950 

7,690,775 

13,689,972 

11,773,382 

13, 166,. 599 

7,. 576, 874 

9,6.55,094 

8,365,-335 

7,483,563 


Secretary 
of  state's 
reports, 
(Wi.s. )  and 
state  cen- 
sus re- 
ports. 


Bushels. 


20,596,744 
20,921,373 
21,010,238 
15,606,200 
14,172,841 


15,493,219 
21,033,008 
12,9.55,456 


9,943,487 
9.866! 322 


9,4.57,132 


8,063.627 
8,  .565. 071 
4,:«3  008 
4.542,263 
5,463,800 
9,072.168 
7,206.338 
6, 084,. 506 


2,700,813 


ACEBAGE. 


United 
States 
census. 


Acres. 


1,948,160 


744,080 


55t),  614 


Agricul- 
tural Tf- 
port.*--. 

(U.  S.) 


Acres. 


1,603,130 

1,800,000 

1,866,666 

1,466,667 

1,706,000 

1,632,2U0 

1,7.53,130 

1,595,300 

1.610,000 

1,. 59:^,900 

1,434,. 510 

l,362,78.i 

1,281,018 

1  26«,208 

1,204,798 

1,192,750 

1,07^,475 

966,128 

766,4:^9 

6nl,465 

567,647 

.5.55,885 

669,094 

615,262 

760,554 

7.59,573 

849,458 

469,920 

532,104 

53^589 

483.006 


Secretary 
of  state'.s 
reports. 
(Wis.)  and 
state  cen- 
sus re- 
ports. 


Acres. 


1,794,919 
1,. 539, 008 
1,612,932 
1,445.6.50 
1,798,647 
1,775,665 
1,7.37,921 
1,34.^,011 
l,l(»l,4b3 

i,' 109.721' 

1,012,579 

"753,111 

'"726,458 
707, i57 

'"464,5123 

'397,631 
366, 732 
.566,668 
510,  .572 
473,2.59 
432, 758 

"210,010 


Yield 
Pee  Acee. 


3  O'^" 


Bush 


11.5 
14.0 

9.0 
15.0 
12.4 
12.6 

9.5 
11.3 
14.4 
12  3 
14.0 
11.5 
11.5 
10.3 
11.5 
14.2 
12.2 


Bush. 


13.5 
11.5 
13.3 
16.5 
15.5 
13.3 
12.5 
18.0 
15.5 
1."^  5 
16.1 
18.1 
15.6 
15.5 


14  2 

12.8 

17.2 

15.7 

18.2 

16.2 

12  ".9 

'  1,221,313  according  to  the   State  Genmis. 

^Report,  No.  120,  New  Series  (Oct.  1894)  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.  Division  of 
Statis..  II  :  fi20  for  estimate  of  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Wisconsin  in  1894. 
Report  No.  122,  Doc,  1894.  ihid.  723,  for  estimate  of  acreage  and  total  yield 
in   Wisconsin   in   1894. 

^471.163  according  to  the  State  Census. 
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TABLE  V. 

Average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Wisconsin,  by  counties;  Report  of  Secretary  of 
State  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  years  1856,  1860,  1864,  and  1877;  federal  Census  for 
1879,  1889  and  1899;  State  Census  for  1884,  1894  and  1904. 


B08HELS. 

Counties. 

1856* 

1860 

18641 

1877 

1879 

1884 

1889 

1894 

1899 

1904 

19.4 

26.3 
17.1 

4.7 

"7.6' 

13.0 

25.0 

10.1 

11.6 

12.8 

7.6 

7.4 

6.1 

9.9 

16.2 

10.1 

11.3 

10.6 

6.7 

5.1 

8.9 

4.2 

10.4 

9.5 

6.5 

6.7 

is'.o' 

4.0 

8.8 
16.6 
12.3 
14.5 
15.6 
15.8 
20.5 
12.6 
13.7 
12.9 
12.0 
13.1 
21.7 
15.0 
15.8 
14.7 
8.9 
9.6 
11.7 
12.0 
13.5 
12.2 
9.5 
7.9 
11.4 
12.0 
7.7 

10.3 
12  2 
13^5 
12.1 
13.5 
12.4 
11.5 
12.5 
10.5 
12.7 
9.8 
13.3 
16.1 
10.9 
12.4 
12.2 
11^5 
16.4 
11.2 
15.5 
10.2 
16.0 
15.0 
14.0 
13.5 
11.3 
14.5 
12  2 

n.i 

13.2 
10.4 
16.8 
10.1 
16.2 
13.1 
13.8 
13.5 
13.3 
12.0 
13.0 
14.4 
9.4 
15.6 
15.2 
14.7 
12.4 
15.2 
13.1 
13.4 
11.2 
12.8 
12.8 

n.i' 
16.'.; 
11.6 
10.4 

14.4 
9.0 

13.4 
14.6 
17.3 
15.4 
14.5 
19  5 
16.2 
18.4 
17.1 
13.8 
17.5 
18.4 
17.9 
15.5 
15.2 
18.7 
14.4 
17.5 
14.8 
15.4 
15.5 
19.7 
15.5 
19.2 
17.8 
14.9 
16.2 
17.0 
20.1 
17.0 
17.8 
18.5 
11  4 
21.2 
14.1 
18.2 
20.3 
20.2 
16.7 
19.0 
18.3 
14.9 
19.3 
13.6 
18.8 
18.2 
17.2 
17.0 
18.3 
15.3 
15.0 
19.7 
20.0 
18.4 
20.2 
17.2 
12.8 
17.6 
16.5 

13.1 
12.9 
15.6 
16.6 
14.2 
19.2 
14.7 
18.8 
15.1 
13.2 
13.5 
16.6 
12.9 
15.4 
15.6 
16.3 
11.6 
11.7 
14.4 

12  8 
17.8 
16.4 
16.1 

13  5 
13.4 
17.5 

9.9 
16.3 
16.0 
15.1 
15.3 
13.5 
11.4 
17.9 
17.5 
14. S 
19.6 
15.6 
16.8 
18.6 
16.3 
12.6 
14.6 
14.4 
11  6 
15.6 
17.5 
15.2 
16.4 
17.1 
16.3 
10.9 

12.4 
12.1 
14.0 
19.1 
9.8 
19.6 
11.8 
19.5 
17,9 
16.1 
16.0 
22.7 
14.7 
16.4 
13.7 
21.9 
15.7 
99  4 

i6;5 

17.0 
23.1 
24.2 
17.1 
17.1 
13.8 
19.1 
18.6 
18.7 
17.0 
16.6 
13.7 
18.0 
11.5 
20.4 
18.5 
17.5 
20.8 
18.3 
17.0 
17.0 
10.1 
12.0 
16.3 
16.0 
19.2 
10.6 
19.5 
23.4 
21.5 
20.0 
19.4 
18.2 

13.1 
17.2 
15.0 
16.1 
17.0 
19.2 
16.7 
16.6 
16.7 
14.1 
16.3 
20.0 
14  4 
16.4 
14.8 
19.2 
13.0 
18.3 
14.4 
13.2 
16.9 
19.0 
15.8 
19.2 
14.2 
16.7 
15.2 
17.7 
15.4 
16  0 
14.0 
15.  U 
13.8 
21.2 
17.  ) 
15.3 
14.6 
19.5 
17.2 
16.3 
15.5 
13.5 
18.6 
13.1 
19.9 
15.4 
14.8 
16.1 
17.9 
17.3 
15.3 
15.4 

i7".2' 
17.0 
19  8 
14.4 
18.2 
15.0 

8.8 

16.8 

15.4 
19.52 

10.5 

Buiialo 

11.2 

13.5 

20.5 

13.7 

23.7 

10.8 

15.4 

Clark               

15.0 

17.2 
12  4 
17.1 
16.1 
25.03 
14.5 

22.0 
19.1 
23.1 
24.3 
17.6 
21.0 
24.5 
23.2 
'1  2 
22!4 
26.0 
19.9 
2.i.0 
23.9 
22.3 
27.0 

12.0 

9.4 

13.9 

13.9 

10.1 

15.4 

14  1 

19.1 

13.2 

11.2 

15.9 

ii's' 

16.9 
15.1 
16.8 
16.5 

15.0 

Green  Lalie 

11.3 
13.2 

12.6 

15.1 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

14.8 
17.3 
9.7 

22.0 
12.5 

13.1 

Lafayette  .   

17.8 

14,4 
19.5 

Lincoln 

is.e' 

19.8' 
17.6 

16.9' 
7.0 

4 
14.8 

"s.s 

13.5 
12.8 
11.1 
48.9-' 
21  2 
ll!2 
17.4 
4 

10.3 
11.7 
15.6 
14.5 
16.5 
12.5 
4 

14.5 
15.0 
12.5 
11.8 

is' 3' 

12.7 
11.2 
10.3 
15.4 
7.1 

12.7 
11.9 

15.6 

13.6 

14.7 
'i8'.8 

19.9 
26.0 
19.8 
21.1 
11.1 
22.2 
19.9 
23.4 
16.8 
20.0 
31.3 
17.6 
23  7 
21.7 
24.1 
18.0 
21.4 
23.4 
26.3 
27.2 

'22.5' 
25.6 
20.4 
17.7 
24.6 

4.5 
8.5 
11.9 
11.6 
8.3 

12.3 
11.1 

6.5 

6.0 
10.8 

5.7 
12.7 
6.4 
14.8 
11.0 
13.8 
10.7 

6.4 

9.1' 
6.5 
6.2 
6.0 
6.4 

10.4 

Milwaukee 

18.3 
13.3 

12.4 

18.9 

11  2 

14.2 

Pepin.. 

15.3 
16.6 

Polk 

18.9 

"in.9 

14.3 
16.8 
15.1 

9.9 

Richland 

Rock 

17.5 
11.8 
15.8 

St.  Croix 

Sauk     

15.4 
12.9 

7.5 
19.9 
19.7 

12.5 

11.8 

13.4 

11.9 

16.0 
16.7 

20.1 

Washburn 

15.1 

ie.s 

14.3 
16  9 
14.6 
18.2 
17.1 

20.8 
19.4 
20.7 
13.2 
18.9 
18  6 

12.2 

17.7 

13.5 

12.7 
17.4 

20.8 

11.8 

Wood 

13. « 

16.7 

24.5 

8.3 

14.2 

12.8 

17.2 

15.7 

18.2 

16.2 

12.8 

'  "So  imperfect  as  to  be  almost  worthless ;"  Rei).  See.  State. 

2  The  report  for  1856^1  ve.s  the  figures  1.95  but  as  this  appears  to  be  a  typrRraphical 

error,  the  figures  19.5  are  sub.stituted. 
s  The  entire  yield  for  this  county  for  thit  year  wa?  200  bushels. 
■*  Census  defective. 

'  It  is  questioned  whether  or  not  this  number  is  a  misprint. 
*  Dejective. 
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TABLE  VI. 

Total  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  1839  to  1849, 1853,  1859,  and  18G2  to  1904 

[cal'indar  years] . 


1839+ 
1840- ■ 
1841.. 
1842. 
1843. . 
1844. 
1845. . 
1847t. 
18481. 
1849  . 
1853  . 

1859. . 

1862. . 


1863. 

1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 

1869. 

1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 


Bushels. 


84,823,272* 


91 

102 

100 

9.j 

106 

114 

126 

100 

110 

(171 

!173 

169 

il9l 

I  173 

160 

148 

151 

212, 

224 

I  260 

I2S9 

235 

230 

249 

281 

.'^OS 

292 

289 

364 


,542,957 
,317.340 
,310,856 
,607,000 
548,000 
245,500 
,364,600 
,485,944* 
,000,0001 
,18:-i,3812 
104,924* 
,993,500= 
,068,239* 
,677,928^ 
695,823« 
552,829' 
,999,906" 
441,400 
,036,600 
146,900 
745,626* 
,884, 700 
,722,400 
,997,100 
,254,700''' 
,102,700 
,136,000 
,3.56,500 
,194,146 


1878.. 

1879 

1880.. 
1881, 
1882, 
1883, 
1884, 
1885 
1886 
1887, 
1888, 

1889 

1890 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898. 

1899, 

1900, 
1901. 
1902, 
1903, 
1904, 


Bushels. 


420, 
1448, 
»459, 
498, 
383, 
504, 
421, 
512, 
357. 
457, 
456, 
415, 
1490, 
1468, 
399. 
611, 
515. 
396, 
460, 
467. 
427. 
.530. 
675. 
1547. 
1658, 
522, 
748. 
670, 
637, 
552, 


400 
630 
137* 
,868 
,090 
,470 
160 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
968* 
000 
,000 
000 
,725 
416 
947 
346 
1«S 
705 
846 
252* 
505 
218 
008 
835 
517 


t  The  figures  opposite  are  from  the  8ia:th  Census,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  are  for  the  crop  of  1839  or  for  the  crop  of  1840.  See  History  and 
Orowth  of  the  Utiited  States  Census,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  William  C. 
Hunt,  p.  32  [Washington,  1900].  For  alleged  gross  inaccuracies  in  the  Sixth 
Census,  see  House  Reports,  28th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  vol.   Ill,  No.  580. 

*  United   States   Census. 

t  No  estimates  were  made  for  the  year  1846.  See  Patent  Office  Report  for 
1846   [House  Exec.  Doc,  29th  Cong.    2nd  Sess..  vol.  3,  No.  52,  p.  8]. 

II  The  estimates  for  the  years  1841  to  1848  inclusive  are  from  the  Patent 
Office  Reports  for  those  years.  In  reference  to  the  lack  of  similar  estimates  for 
the  years  1.S49  to  1861  inclusive  (except  1853),  see  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  Part  II,  Agriculture,  1849  pp.  14-15. 

1  Pat.   Office  Rep.,   Agriculture,   1853,   p.   129. 

■^Rep.   of   Com.   of  Agric.    (U.   S.)    for   1862,   p.   10. 

^Ilid.  for  1863,  p.  3. 

*rbid. 

=  Tbid.   for   1864,   p.   577. 

*rbid.  for  1864. 

■'lUd.   for   1865. 

*  Statist.  j±bstract  of  the  United  States,  1905,  p.  516.  for  statistics  of  years 
1866  to  1904. 

"Given  281,254  700  in  the  Statist.  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1878,  p. 
153,  and  in  the  Rep.  of  the  Com.  of  Agric.  for  1873,  p.  26. 
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TABLE  VII. 

Mileaere  of  railroads  in  Wiscoosia  by  years  [Wisconsin  Blue  Biok  for  1905,  p.  l,OQi]  : 
yearly  receipts  aud  shipments  of  wheat  aad  flour  aad  yearly  manufacture  of  flour 
at  Milwaukee.  [He  ports  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  aad  the  Ameri- 
can Ralroad  Jounnal] 


Years . 


1845. . 

1846. . 

1847.. 

1848.. 

1849.. 

1850. . 

1851.. 

1852. . 

1853... 

1854. . 

1855.. 

1856. . , 

1857... 

1858... 

1859... 

1860... 

1861... 

1862... 

1863... 

1864... 

1865. 

1866... 

1867... 

1868... 

1869... 

1870.   . 

1871... 

1872... 

1873... 

1874... 

1875... 

1876... 

1877... 

1878... 

1879... 

1880. 

1881... 

1882... 

1883... 

1884... 

1885... 

1886... 

1887... 

1888... 

1889... 

1890... 

1891. 

1892. . . 

1893. . . 

1894... 

1895... 

1896.   . 

1897... 

1898. 

1899... 

1900... 

1901... 

1902. 

1903... 

1904... 


Mileage  of 

railroads  iu 

Wisconsin. 

By  years. 


Receipts  of 
wheat  at 

Milwaukee. 
[Bushels.] 


35.. 5 
71.5 
90.1 
1.51.9 
318.8 
507  7 
700.2 
761.6 
849.5 
880.7 
900.7 
957.2  ' 
9.57.2 
,030.3  I 
,030.3 
,030.3  i 
,030.3  i 
,089.0  ! 
,141.0 
,286.4 
,798.3 
,975.4 
,379.0 
,465.9 
,513.9 
,647.6 
,707.7 
,798.0 
,909  9 
,120.2 
,425.2 
,702.5 
,895.6 
,259  5 
,336.4 
,746.5 
.082.6 
,272.0 
,389.5 
.471.7 
,548.6 
,784.6 
,925.5 
,003.7 
,176.8 
,193.3 
,205.0 
.284.1 
,487.2 
,.592.0 
,725.1 
.987.7 
,862.2 
,923.3 


4,876,177 

5,580,681 

9,108,458 

15,930.706 

15,613,995 

13,485,419 

9.1i7.274 

12,043,659 

12,777, 5-.7 

12,52.j,46t 

12,761,648 

17,74.j,238 

18,883,8)7 

15,686,611 

13,617,939 

28,4.57,937 

25,628,143 

27,878,-27 

18,174.817 

19,814,949 

21,763,312 

19,049, 3.52 

11,756,463 

10,176,098 

8,0.58,422 

9,278,922 

13,193,922 

12.6.58,559 

11, 120,  .575 

14,237,251 

8,129,315 

7,469,289 

8,046,461 

10,846,495 

15,205,639 

12,806,319 

8,101,616 

9,697.379 

9.  ,3.36, 036 

9,. 526, 878 

13,, 5.39, 840 

12,315,383 

10, 848, 9.39 

13,050,8.50 

10,360,593 

9  031,615 

8,427,256 


Shipments 

of  wheat 

from 

Milwaukee. 
[Bushels.] 


95,510 

213,448 

.598,911 

602,474 

1,136,023 

297,. 578 

317,285 

564,404 

9.56, 703 

1,809,4.52 

2,641,746 

2,761,979 

2,  .581, .311 

3,994,213 

4,634,227 

7,. 568, 608 

13,300,495 

14,915,680 

12,837,620 

8, 992. 479 

10.479,777 

11,654,749 

9,59S,4.52 

9,878.099 

11,272,799 

16,127,838 

13,409,467 

11,570,575 

24,994.266 

22,255,380 

22,681,020 

16,804,394 

18,298,485 

17,254,453 

15,060,222 

9,9.52,629 

7,992,665 

2, 193,. 5.39 

3,109,439 

7,187,838 

8,235,977 

7,430,766 

14,093,875 

2,691,076 

1,882,980 

1,952,122 

2,764,412 

3, 709,. 509 

3.491,037 

805,042 

2,7.52,705 

2,. 5.37. 173 

2,029,999 

4,HOO,872 

3,787,012 

2,166,431 

4,111,622 

2,3^8,969 

1.710,1.56 

2,132,892 


Receipts  of 
flour  at 

Milwaukee. 
[Barrels.] 


206,129 

239,9.52 

305,202 

.518,300 

.529,600 

453,124 

295,225 

389. 771 

495,901 

502,2.52 

567,3.58 

807,763 

824,799 

796, 782 

834,202 

1,2,54,821 

1,616,338 

1,443,801 

2,082,6'<8 

1,930.440 

2,288,303 

2,424.673 

2,419,176 

3,376,296 

3,3.54,304 

3,370,799 

4,076,871 

3,796,195 

4,7.30,702 

3,952,685 

2,427  336 

2,379,800 

2,401,235 

2,. 537, 273 

2,685,353 

1,873,166 

2,209,403 

2,693,270 

3,196,9,50 

2,448,449 

2,579,905 

3,165,105 

3,012,625 

2,919,300 

3,681,400 

3,307,995 

2,301,7('5 


Shipment^  '    Manufac- 

of  flour    j       tare  of 

from        1     flour   at 

Milwaukee.  Milwaukee. 

[Barrels.]  ]   [Barrels.] 


7,550 

15, 756 

34.840 

92,732 

136,657 

100,017 

.51,88d 

92,995 

104,055 

145,033 

181,. 569 

188,415 

228,422 

298, 6 ^8 

282,9,56 

457.54.i 

674,474 

711,405 

603,526 

414.833 

.567,576 

720,365 

921,663 

1,017,598 

1,220.058 

1,225,941 

1,211,427 

1,232,036 

1,80=.,  20O 

2,217,579 

2,163,346 

2,6.54,028 

2,286,426 

2,630  022 

2, 983,  439 

2,805,878 

4,034,288 

4,248,0.54 

3,990,596 

4,601,267 

4,354,144 

5,078.614 

4,912,843 

3,410,289 

3,233,426 

3,201,613  I 

3,812,211 

4,310,065 

3,061,275 

3,163,271 

3,:375,5.5.i 

4,5>)8,013 

3,924,800 

3,824,152 

3,978,0-8 

3, 788. 658 

4,034,928 

4,409,899 

4,112,794 

3,098,421 


130,000 
116,000' 

1.50,107 

142,500 

202,810 

250,256 

221,729 

185,813 

187,339 

212,829 

328,7^0 

546.000 

625,000 

l>sl,511 

530,049 

.567,893 

560,206 

634, 102 

735,481 

74- s  126 

647,5,si 

61,201 

555,049 

752,13a 

637,157 

859, 388 

1,346.509 

879, 512 

1,070,860 

961, 152 

9.'i2,802 

1.214,648 

1,421,258 

1,266,226 

1,397,039 

1.826,7.58 

2,117,000 

1,850,823 

1,576,064 

1,. 532, 510 

1,628,140 

1,753,020 

1,741,347 

1,737,826 

1,866,501 

1,939,966 

1,7.50,051 

1,44!, 420 

1,320,811 


>  Exclusive  of  custom  milling. 
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TABLE  VIII. 


Range  of  quotations  for  the  price  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee,  dnrin^,'  the  months  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October.  1858-1904,  [No.  1  spring,  18.08-1868 ;  No.  2  spring,*  1869-1897  ; 
No.  1  northern  spring,  1898-1904  (Fortij-xeven'.h  Annwd  Ri-port  of  tfir  Trade  find 
Commerce  of  Mihvaukee,  1904,  pp.  80-82)  |. 


18-)8 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

January 

April  —   

July 

October.. 

55-60 
60-66 
66-75 
65-88 

77-112 

100-113 

59-  95 

72-  85 

99-102 
98-115 
90-112 
85-  94 

75-82 
83-84 
74-83 
73-81 

70-  75 
77-  86 
81-  97 
89-104^8 

100-131 
115-122 
100-116}^ 
102-118 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

January 

115i4-121V'2 
114yj-]34 
202    -226 
137    -186/s 

142    -177 
98    -121  y. 
101    -131>^ 

12n.i-132 
126    -1661/j 

198    -229 

2C5-221 
245-285 
205-240 
185-200 

199    -20714 
196    -209^ 
1801^-196% 
123'/2-lJ9Ji 

110    -118?£ 
102'4,-110 

July 

124    -140 
911^-107 

-January 
April'... 
July  .  . 
October, 


1870. 


75 ?i-  W4. 
73    -  94 H 
IO6I4-I.35 
96?i-110^ 


1871. 


108M-132 
121^4-132 
106^2-124  ?4 
117    -127 


1872. 


120?i-124 
1199!i-137 

118ij-127y, 
106'i-122 


1873. 


119-127^ 
116-129  V4 
118-127 
100-112    1 


1874. 

117    -126>^ 
12414-131 

109^-121% 
84    -  96>i 

1875 


88!^-  90  X 
94    -105  Vi 
104'4-133 
108    -115 


January. 

April 

July 

October.. 


1876. 


97->t.-102% 
99=!i-10834 
90    -106 
107    -118 


1877. 


126i4-133'/, 
1341^-190 
124    -158J^ 
IO814-II6 


1878. 

io2y. 

110^4 

106(4 

-115*« 

94 

-i;^o 

77?^ 

-  89?i 

1879. 


82  H-  S7 

86'/t-  93  Vi 

88^4-102^4 

lot    -121  i/j 


1880. 


II414-I3OH 
102    -113 

89^-100 14 
9314-102^ 


1881. 


95y,-  n% 

983i-103H 
110^^-117Ji 
130    -145 


•  With  the  disappearance  of  quotations  for  No.  2  spring  wheat  after  1897,  the  price 
stati.ctics  are  of  less  siifnificance  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  as  No.  1  northern  spring  wheat  represents  a  grade  of  wheat  superior 
to  tnat  grown  in  Wisconsin  in  recent  years. 
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January. 

April 

July. 
October.. 


1882. 

128 

-140H 

126 

-135 

106 

-129^ 

92% 

-  96?^ 

1883. 


93  -103!4 
lOlVi-llOM 
951^-103!^ 
90    -  95% 


1884 


8714-9514 
795^-96 


1885. 


74/3-80^ 
743^-91»4 
85^^-891/4 
85    -9m 


1886. 


77  -84^ 
76  -80% 
73  -81^ 
69%-74!4 


1887. 


77^-80>4 

68    -72% 
69>^-71 


January 
April  ... 
July . . 
October. 


75%-  77>4 
73    -  80^3 
74?-!-  84 
98^-1151/4 


1889. 


87  -  94K 
77 '.fl-  881/8 
76%-  81 

7114-  im 


1890. 


69%-"i2]4 
7214-8414 
83  -911/2 
92%-98% 


1891. 


821/4-  93% 
9814-114)^ 
86^-  9314 
87%-  94 


1892. 


80?a-85i/2 

7614-84% 
72  -77i4 
64    -69% 


1893. 


643^-67^ 
621^-66^8 
55  -6414 
57 '^-61% 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

58J>«-61% 
.55%-61% 
50    -56 
524-55 

501/8-55  7S 
55?-8-65% 
6214-7314 
56%-60^.t 

565^63 
61i/2-67>^ 
54%-.59!4 
64    -77 

73^-791/2 
68    -80 
70    -81 
82    -89 

89    -  98 
98    -117 
86-90 
62}^-  701^ 

68^-76!4 

70^-75 

July  

October  — , 

71%-78 
69    -74  V4 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

January 

April 

July 

633^-69 

66  -m]4 

75    -83 
7414-8IK 

74    -78^ 
71    -76 
66    -73 

68%-71i/2 

75V4-81^ 
72    -78 
76    -80 
72    -75M 

753^-82% 
77    -81 14 
85K-90 
821/^-87 

86>^-  91 
94    -102 
98    -103 

October  

112  -lao 
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TABLE  IX 

Raa?«'  ef  (luotations  for  the  price  of  wheat  at  Chicaso  during  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  and  October,  1840-190t.  (No.  2  Spring,  1840  to  April,  1858,  iuclusiTO, 
(Senate-AIdrich-Coinmittee,  liepori  un  W/mlrs'ile  P<iri>s,  Wapes  ancl  Transportntion, 
1893,  Pt  II,  pp.  60-61) ;  No.  1  Spring,  July,  1858  to  1868,  inclusive,  and  No.  2  Sprin«,  1869 
to  1878,  inclusive  ( Tru-le  and  Co)n>iierre  of  Chicaqo,  Reports  1858-1878)  ;  No.  2  cash  (con- 
tract) wheat, '^  1879-1904,  ( Report  of  the  Trade  and   Commerce  of  Chicago  for  1904  p.  9.)] 


1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

38-50 
37-44 
50-56 

20-35 
40-44 

70-75 

April    38-50 

50^63 
50-58 

July 

38-50 

52* 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851 

January 

April  .      ... 



65-70 
75-82 
85-90 
50-58 

55-58 

""'36^65'" 
50-90 

45-  55 
55-  63 
90-100 

46-  53 

50-60 
50-58 

July 

40t 

40^55 
50-66 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

31-42 
34-40 
37-39 
48-56 

70-  76 
55-  65 
66-  75 
94-100 

92-  9-. 

100 

95-100 

90-105 

108-120 
135-145 
150-155 
129-130 

115-120 

85-  87 

April 

84-  88 

100 
102-103 

126-127 

October 

73-  77 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

January 

53'/^-55 

6114-63 

66    -73 

71 

75-105 

100-105 

70-107 

76-  88 

99    -102 
10314-115 
92    -110 
81    -  89 

80  -mi 

83    -96 
58    -7214 
70)4-80 

70)4-  72  i^ 
741/2-  79 
81     -  93)4 
88    -101 

100-120 

116-119'/i 

July 

October 

100-114 
10:^-118M, 

January 
April.  . . 
July.... 
October 


1864. 


116-120 
115-131)4 
196-220/2 
150-182 


148-179 
102-120 
104-129 
131-imi 


18S6. 


119-1.^1 
125-162 
138-195 
208-222 n 


1867. 


212-221 
257-300 
198-235 
185-203 


1868. 


193  -215 
202  -220 
180  -200 
117)^-150 


1869. 


112  -118)4 
101^-115 
11914-139 
92  -112 


'  Oceasionally  but  one  quotation  appears. 

■■'  From  1879  to  1897  the  quotaiiois  for  cash  contract  wheat  approximate  the  quota- 
tions for  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  minimum  prices.  On 
account  of  the  elimination  of  this  grade  of  wheat  from  the  class  of  contract  wheat  in 
1897,  however,  the  quotations  from  1898  to  1904  have  less  significance  for  the  purposes 
of  this  study  than  would  otherwi.se  have  bsen  the  case.  [See  Report  of  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  Chicac/o  for  1897,  pp.  XXXVIII-XXSIX.] 

*  Average  for  the  year  1845? 

■*■ . Average  for  the  year  1846? 
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January 
April . . . 

July 

October 


1870. 


75    -  84 

73)4-  94'/2 

102/,-13iy, 

97    -1121/3 


1871. 


1872. 


1085!i-129?4    120'/i-125 


121  -132 
109  *•  -129 
112'o-124 


11914-135^ 
120    -132 
106?4-121 


1873. 


119'/2-126 
114    -125 
114)4-123V§ 
93    -lOtfH 


1874. 

114 

-1265-8 

119' 

8-128 

108 

-1171^ 

8H 

2-  99i/, 

1875. 


January 
April  .. . 

July 

October 


1876. 


95  -10214 
95'/,-105V4 
83  -IO5V4 
105)4-116 


1877. 


124=1^-181 

126  -175 

127  -148J4 
10634-114)4 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


10214-109)8  81'/,-  8714    114    -132='i 

105^8-114  83)4-  91k    IO514-II41-2 

89    -10.51^  88)4-104 '/4,     86=8-  96' j 

77    -  87/8  104^4-121)4     92?4-101J8 


1881. 

95  M 

-100 

99'/, 

-105^/8 

IO8V4 

-122 

130 

-143'/, 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

125)4-135-'8 
132    -142 
126    -136 
92)4-  97 

93'8-104H 
99    -112'4 
96)4-10314 

89'-4-  96?'8 

88)^-  95=8 
75-^8  94=4 
7914-  84^8 
70 'a-  745-8 

76    -  81)4 
771/,-  91^ 
85V4-  90)^ 
84'/,-  91)4 

77    -  84^4 
72?8-  80^ 
73    -  79)4 

6934-  745i 

774-  80)4 
76=8-  83M 
67 '8-  71)4 
69)/8-  12% 

April 

July 

October 

January 
April  .  . 
July  ..  . 
October. 


1888. 


75)4-  78", 

71  -  81^4 

79)4-  X5'/, 

102J8-117'/, 


1889. 


92  -102'^ 

79'^8-  98)4 
76^-  85 
77J^-  82)4 


1890. 


1891. 


74'/,-  784'  874-  964 


77'/,-  90 
85  -  94 
964-103'/, 


102  -112 
845^-  94=8 
92'/,-  99 


1!>92. 

841-i- 

90)4 

7658- 

85!4 

76    - 

80 

69)4- 

74% 

1893. 


72  -  78)4 
70'/,-  88 
54^8-  66)4 
60)t-  66)4 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

January 

5914-  63 
57'/,-  63=i 
50%-  5S>i 
50'/,-  52)4 

48^8-  55 
53'8-  63'/4 
614-  71 U. 
57^-  ei-^e 

55?4-  68% 
61)4-  71 
5414-  6214 
65'-^-  81)4 

73    -  81 

66'/,-  77'-i 

6814-  im 

83    -  97 

894-110 
101    -123' i 

65^.1-  88 
62    -  701.4 

66 'i     76 

April 

July 

October 

70    -  76'/, 
6S»s-  75^ 
684-  74>^ 

January 
April..  .. 
July  . . .  . 
October. 


1900. 


61 M-  674 

em-  ei'A 


1901. 


n%- 16% 

74 '« 


74    -  81141    634-  71?i 
71%-  77?^      6694-  71 H 


i;t02. 

74  - 

80)4 

70    - 

76?i 

7114- 

79 

67^^,- 

75)4 

1903. 


7094-  79)4 
715s-  79 
75  -  84 
76?4-  88 


1904. 


81)4-  93'4 
85'/^-  96% 
94  "4-112 
109Jt-122 
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TABLE  X 

Price  of  wheat'  at  New  York  City  for  the  months  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October, 
1810-1904  [No.  2  spring,  1840-1861  mclusive  (Seaate—Aldrich— Committee,   lieporton 

Wholennl^  /'ricet,  H'djfs  awl  7'ra>isr>'>rlu'i.>a,  1S93,  Pt.  II,  pp.  62-63) ;  Milwaukee 
Club,  1862-18!i2  inclusive  (Reports  iVeii'  York  Produce  Ejcchangc);  No.  2  spring, 
1883-1891  inclusive  (Aldrich  report  as  above) ;  No.  1  northern  spring,  1892-1904  (New 

York  Produce  Exchange.)] 


at 


January 
.\pril  ..  . 
July.  .. 
October 


108-110 

1U7-108 
98 
100 


1841. 


98-100 

90-100 

117 

140 


1842 


125 

125 

123 

75-  85 


1843. 


8714-  89 
90  -  95 
102  -108 
90-93 


1844. 


96 

101 

97-100 

87-  90 


1845 


95-  98 
97-100 
100-105 
90-  96 


1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

124 
110-115 
85-  95 
85-  90 

115 
135-140 
160-180 
114-119 

120  130 
125-129 
115-120 
112-115 

108-112 
1110-102 
100-103 
95-112 

95-112 
100-112 
115-120 

88-105 

105-109 

A^ril 

95-100 

July 

98-  975^ 

78-  85 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

i855. 

1856. 

1857. 

100-105 
106-110 
97-100 
104-105>6 

132 

120-122 
120- 122 
146-150 

1871^-195 
180    -195 
175    -210 
160    -170 

230-2371^ 
228-230 
200-210 
168-177 

177 

165-176 

145 

140-145 

170 

April 

July 

October 

158 

157 

105-112 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

January 

110-115 
115 

80-  90 
108 

120 
138 

109 
125 

130 
122 

128 
115-118 

118-1221.^ 
125-127.1^ 
72-  89 
115-119 

132 
126^ 
113 
124 

145 
152H 

July 

October ... 

122!^ 
134 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

153/, 
171 
242!4 
190 

220 
161 

136!^ 
176/, 

176 
177 
219 
239 

246 
264 
241 
231 

249 
257 
1993i 
174 

( 
165 

April 

July 

14754 
156 

140  !4 

■The  quotations  from  1862  to  April,  1875,  represent  a cerrt^r  prices;  from  July  1875 
to  1882  inclusive,  the  minimum  and  maximum  quotations  are  average  minimum  and 
maximum  quotations.  In  comparing  New  York  City  prices  with  Chicago  and  Milwau- 
kee prices,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  former  are  thus,  in  pert,  average 
prices. 

Satisfactory  quotations  for  Milwaukee  Club  or  for  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  No.  2 
spring  wheat  at  New  York  City  are  not  available  after  1882. 

The  quotations  for  No.  1  northern  spring  from  1892  to  1896  are  for  wheat  "de- 
livered" ;  fromi  1897  to  1904  the  prices  are  for  wheat  "f .  o.  b." 
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January 
April  .. . 
July.... 
October, 


1870. 


122 
117 
141!^ 
132 


1871. 


152J^ 
158 

142i4 
153^ 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

15534 
158M 
1513^ 

1765/6 

167  ?K 
1661/7 

140% 

1627/10 
1591/8 
135*4 
111 

1875. 


113!/j 
122% 
130^^-130%o 
130^<i-131>i 


January. 
April  . . 

July 

October  , 


1876. 


12314-124 
1251/2-126 
103    -1061/j 
125^-126^4 


1877. 


144?i-1462/^ 
167i4-lti9 
163?8-165Vi 
132  ?8 -133% 


1878. 


131 

1271/2  -I279/16 
1059/10-107% 
97yio^ 


1879. 


1019/16 

103V5 
11014-113 
134    -1357/10 


1880. 


1411/1-14214 
1251,^-128 
IIOV3 

11215/0 


1881. 


II614-II7 

I239/16 
121H-122%6 

140 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

January 

April...       

July 

October.. 

140 
142%     -14218/16 
12813/16-129  7/16 
106M     -112 

110 
102-113 

108 
104 

107 

98i'2 
90-  90^ 

85% 

86 
90Va 
94i^-95 
90    -91 

92^ 
9114 
81M 
83!/, 

91    -93 

91^-931^ 
8314-831^ 
80    -81 

January 
April . . . . 

July 

October. 


87%-  92% 
84V^-  84% 
89y8-  891^ 
105    -107% 


1889. 


108    -1101/8 
95    -100 
8978-  90 
77    -  89 


1890. 


78J4-  86 
89  -  91 
91 
100  -103>5 


1891. 


104}^ 
111 
1031/8-1031^ 
104  J^ -105 


1892. 


101%-108^ 
92%-101% 
84%-  90>i 


1893. 


821^-87 

80% -85  5^ 
65%-73i^ 


79%-  84%:      68H-74i^ 


January 
April... 

July 

October. 


1894. 


70>i-74i^ 
68 14-74 
62%-69i^ 
62%-66^ 


1895. 


65%-72i^ 
67% -76^ 
70    -7994 

64%-68% 


1896. 


66»£-74% 

71%-76i4 
61%-671/a 
7214-86% 


1897. 


83%-  96* 
7614-  89? 
7614-  90 
94  7^-103 


1898. 


100    -112% 
105    -184 

82    -  95 
69%-  80'/. 


1899. 


77^-8714 
81%  87^ 
76%-83^ 
77%-8Si4 


January. 

April 

July 

October . 


1900. 


75    -80% 
7514-8O 
81    -92 

80?»-88M 


1901. 


82%-88% 
81%-90^8 
7214-80% 

737^-78% 


1902. 


88%-SOS^ 

79%-847^ 
78    -8414 


1003. 


85  -91 « 
851^-90 1/» 
90^-96% 
88%- 93% 


1904. 


9678-lOHi 
9676-106^ 
99% -1101^ 
II814-I3I 


♦This  quotation  is  for  September,  1878. 
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TABLE  XI. 

Per  capita  prodnctlon  of  barley  in  the  counties  of  the  wheat  area  in  Wisconsin, 
producing  one  bushel  or  more  per  cap'ta. 

[Federal  Census,  1849  to  1899.] 


Counties. 

1849. 
Bushels. 

1859. 
Bushels. 

1869. 
Bushels. 

1879. 
Bushels. 

1889. 
Bushels. 

1899. 
Bushels. 

1.3 

4.4 
1.4 
3.3 
9.4 
2.6 

1.9 

1.6 

4.4 

34.1 

3.1 

Buffalo  

2.1 

4.0 
1.0 
1.4 

14.6 

68.3 

1.6 

Clark        

1.9 

1.2 

1.8 

5.3 
1.8 
9.0 
9.4 
1.3 
2.7 
1.1 
6.7 
1.4 

24.3 

1.3 

14.9 

61.1 

1.5 

9.8 

1.1 

1.4 
1.9 

2.8 

2.0 

5.8 

Dodge   

73.8 

Door      

2.2 

Dunn       

2.1 
1.7 
1.3 
1.1 

3.4 

1.0 
34.1 
1.0 
1.6 
17.5 

3.0 

Fond   du    Lac 

1.4 

49.0 

Grant    

3  5 

3  5 

1.7 

1.4 
1.6 
1.9 
1.5 

2.4 
1.7 
4.9 
8.1 

16.1 

1.8 

1  8 

21.8 

15.1 

Juneau     

1.5 

Kenosha     

1.0 

2.1 
2.5 

3.4 

2.4 
1.5 
1.7 
1.0 

7.1  ■ 
3.4 
2.0 
3.3 

7.1 

La  Crosse   

1.3 
3.3 

3.7 

Lafayette     

2.1 

1.5 

3.2 

7.3 

14.6 

Marathon   

2.5 

Milwaukee    

i.5 
2.3 
2.7 
8.9 
1.5 
3.0 
1.5 
1.6 

1.5 
2.7 
3.1 

39.1 
6.1 

13.2 
1.5 
5.0 

3.6 

6.3 

1.3 

2.3 
1.6 
2.4 

47.7 

Pepin    

24.1 

Pierce   

29.3 

Polk     

3.9 

Racine    

1.0 

1.4 

Richland    

3.3 

Rock    

2.8 

5.2 
2.5 

13.7 
1.5 
1.6 

19.9 
1.0 
1.4 

10.8 

St.  Croix  

7.3 

Sauk   

2.3 

Shawano   

2.8 

Sheboygan     

1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
4.4 
2.8 
2.0 

7.0 
4.1 
4.0 
8.9 
8.7 
10.6 
1.5 
1.1 

18.5 

1.9 

5.3 

28.4 

47.3 

35.3 

1.1 

3.8 

25.8 

Trempealeau    

4.6 

Vernon     

5  9 

Walworth    

1.8 

1.8 
2.3 

10  9 

Washington    

85.0 

Waukesha    

2.7 

30  5 

Waupaca    

1.9 

5  8 

Wood    

1  6 

State    

0.7 

0.9 

1.6 

3.8 

9.0 

9  0 
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TABLE  XII. 

Per  capita  production  of  rye  in  the  counties  of  the  wheat  area  in  Wisconsin, 
producing  one  bushel  or  more  per  capita. 

[Federal  Census.  1849  to  1899.] 


Counties. 

1849. 
Bushels. 

1859. 
Bushels. 

1869. 
Bushels. 

1879. 
Bushels. 

1889. 
Bushels. 

1899. 
Bushels. 

3.7 

9.2 
1.1 

16.4 

26.8 

24.9 

2.2 

1.3 

4.9 
2.7 
3.3 
3.9 

2.7 

Buffalo           

1.0 

2.8 

2.1 

1.7 

1.3 
1.7 

e.6 

Clark       

3.1 

1.4 

2.3 
1.3 
1.6 

4.9 
2.2 
1.3 
1.1 
2.7 
2.6 
2.2 
2.8 
2.9 
5.6 
2.0 
3.6 
2.5 
4.1 

4.4 

1  6 

1.1 

1.9 

1.1 
1.0 

5.3 

1.3 

3  3 

3  8 

Grant    

1.7 
2.3 
3.3 

2.4 

1.1 
1.3 

1.8 

1.4 

5.1 

2.3 

1.1 

1.0 
1.4 
1.0 
2.1 
1.1 

1.0 
2.0 
2.9 
1.0 
2.9 
1.7 
1.2 

5.8 

2.2 

Juneau     

4  4 

10.9 

6.3 
1.9 
1.8 

7.0 

La   Crosse   

1  -t 

1.1 

1.0 

Manitowoc    

1.5 

2.8 

2.3 

6.1 
1.3 

6.3 

Marathon    

2  3 

Marinette   

1.0 

Marquette    

6.5 

9.6 

14.6 
1.3 

18.9 
3.9 
1.1 
2.2 

3.7 
4.1 

8.7 
3.9 
7.5 

21.8 

Monroe   

3.6 

Oconto    

1.9 

Outai^amle   

1.1 

Ozaukee    

8.9 

4.6 
1.0 

3.1 
2.6 

3.2 

Pepin    

5.7 

Pierce   

5  5 

Polk   

2  7 

Portage  

1.1 

5.5 

6.3 
1.1 

7  4 

Racine    

1  0 

Richland   

1.6 
1.6 
4.1 
4.9 
1.9 
3.7 
3.6 

1  4 

Rock     

3.1 

3.2 

1  6 

St.  Croix    

6.5 

Sauk  

1.0 
1.0 
2.9 

2.3 
2.3 
2.4 

3  1 

Shawano     

3  5 

Sheboygan     

3.2 

3  6 

Trempealeau    

3  3 

Walworth    

1.6 
3.2 
2.3 
1.6 
5.7 

1.3 
3.7 
3.3 
3.3 
12.0 

Washington    

2.2 

3.3 
2.2 
1.1 
4.4 

3.8 
1.9 
4.2 
1.6 
1.8 
2.1 

3  8 

Waukesha    

4  3 

Waupaca    

5  3 

Waushara    

1  7 

Winnebago    

Wood    

i.8 

1.9 

2  8 

State 

0.3 

1.1 

1.3 

1.7 

2.5+ 

2.5- 
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TABLE  XIII. 

Pi'i-  ciipita  production  of  oats  in  the  counties  of  the  wheat  area  in  Wisconsin. 

[Federal  Census,  1849  to  1899.] 


Counties. 


1849. 
Bushels 


1859. 
Bushels. 


1869. 
Bushels. 


1879. 
Bushels. 


1889. 
Bushels. 


1899. 
Bushels. 


Adams    

Barron    , 

Brown  

Buffalo     

Burnett    

Calumet    

Chippewa   

Clark    

Columbia     

Crawford     

Dane    

Dodge   

Door    

Dunn     

Eau    Claire    .. 
Fond  du  Lac 

Grant    

Green    

Green   Lake   . . 

Iowa     

Jackson    

Jefferson    

Juneau   

Kenosha    

Kewaunee    

La    Crosse    ... 

Lafayette     

Langlade    

Lincoln    

Manitowoc    ... 

Marathon    

Marinette     

Marquette    . . . 
Milwaukee    ... 

Monroe    

Oconto     

Outagamie    ... 

Ozaukee    

Pepin    

Pierce   

Polk     

Portage    

Eacine    

Richland    

Rock    

St.    Croix   

Sauk    

Shawano     

Sheboygan    . . . 
Trempealeau    . 

Vernon    

Walworth    

Washington    .. 

Waukesha    

Waupaca    

Waushara    

Winnebago    ... 
Wood    


10.3 
"2.9 


4.8 
27.0 


14.6 
10.6 


12.6 
17.8 


11.5 
'7.'7' 


15.2 


7.6 
4.0 


2.7 
11.5 

2.7 
23.5 

1.1 


21.1 

5.3 

12.9 


6.3 


2.2 

8.4 


9.0 
11.2 

5.3 
21.7 

4.3 
20.5 
15.5 

1.8 
11.5 
13.0 
18.2 
22.8 
18.1 
21.5 
20  0 
27.2 
10.3 

9.1 
17.4 
11.7 
16.1 
34.0 


2.7 

3.7 


State 


11.2 


7.0 

3.4 

11.1 

0.9 

5.9 

14.0 

5.7 

15.3 

10.7 

11.2 

10.5 

6.3 

25.0 

18.2 

17.4 

1.6 

9.8 

16.3 

20.8 

30.3 

13.0 

14.9 

3.9 

6.9 

11.9 

1.2 

14.3 


13.4 
28.8 

6.1 
28.4 

1.9 
14.2 
20.1 
10.1 
23.5 
12.3 
28.0 
19.3 

4.5 
24.6 
27.3 
19.0 
37.7 
31.4 
22.8 
32.7 
a5.2 
13.8 
15.9 
27.3 

7.2 
14.1 
67.0 


11.6 
13.0 


3.3 
17.6 
3.0 
10.8 
16.6 
17.0 
17.2 
15.3 
14.4 
14.7 
11.7 
30.0 
40.5 
21.3 
8.7 
13.1 
22.5 
23.8 
26.8 
17.2 
17.7 
7.1 
9.4 
9.7 
4.4 

19.1 


19.4 
23.6 
10.3 
34.1 

6.8 
18.9 
31.5 
13.7 
30.9 
23.9 
43.1 
25.3 
10.8 
34.6 
23.9 
23.4 
4S.8 
62.1 
22.1 
56.3 
30.9 
19.4 
25.6 
45.4 
16.5 
15.9 
80.8 

8.1 

6.4 
18.6 
10.9 

3.2 
14.7 

3.6 
26.3 

6.3 
17.5 
26.4 
21.7 
22.8 
18.8 
13.7 
23.2 
19.9 
45.5 
38.4 
32.8 
13.0 
19.7 
39.0 
35.7 
38.8 
24.5 
28.0 
13.0 
19.6 
13.0 

6.0 

25.0 


36.9 
23.1 
25.1 
64.4 
11.5 
39.2 
48.4 
25.7 
64.4 
49.6 
61.6 
41.3 
15.8 
51.9 
29.9 
45.7 
82.6 
80.5 
50.7 

105.7 
65.6 
32.8 
44.9 
46.3 
24.4 
23.8 

114.0 

7.4 

3.9 

27.8 

19.6 

5.6 

32.3 

2.8 

50.5 

21.1 

34.4 

34.9 

35.3 

56.5 

37.5 

29.8 

27.6 

40.8 

45.8 

100.6 
59.8 
24.6 
27.1 
84.3 
68.0 
40.4 
37.7 
39.9 
31.6 
45.1 
26.6 
11.2 

36.0 


33.3 
33.8 
33.6 
96.3 
13.3 
62.2 
45.8 
30.7 
75.9 
53.5 
71.4 
64.3 
23.4 
63.0 
43.3 
65.1 
87.5 
93.1 
79.1 
103.3 
79.6 
58  2 
46.9 
50.4 
34.9 
24.9 
108.1 
15.8 

5.7 
37.8 
19.6 

8.9 
44.5 

2.9 
57  6 
32.0 
45.1 
54.0 
56.5 
59.3 
49.7 
24.9 
30.2 
50.4 
51.5 
91.6 
75.4 
31.1 
34.0 
105.6 
66.8 
75.3 
52.8 
62.9 
37.5 
41.6 
33.8 
12.8 

40.6 


14 
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TABLE  XIV. 

Per  capita  production  of  corn  in  counties  of  the  \Vheat  area   in  Wisconsin. 

[Federal  Census,  1849  to  1899.] 


Counties. 


Adams    

Barron     

Brown    

Buffalo    

Burnett    

Calumet    

Chippewa     ... 

Clark    

Columbia    

Crawford    

Dane    

Dodge    

Door    

Dunn    

Eau   Claire   .., 
Fond  du   Lac 

Grant     

Green    

Green   Lake  . , 

Iowa    

Jackson     

.Jefferson     . 

Juneau    ' 

Kenosha    

Kewaunee    

La    Crosse    ... 

Lafayette    

Manitowoc    ... 

Marathon   

Marquette    

Milwaukee    ... 

Monroe    

Oconto    

Outagamie     ... 

Ozaukee  

Pepin    

Pierce   

Polk    

Portage     

Racine    

Richland     

Rock     

St.   Croix   

Sauk     

Shawano   

Sheboygan  — 
Trempealeau    . 

Vernon   

Walworth    

Washington    .. 
Waukesha    — 

Waupaca    

Waushara    

Winnebago   . . . 


State 


1849. 
Bushels 


5.1 
lis 


6.0 
15.1 


8.1 


5.1 

12.4 
15.6 


8.5 
9.3' 


3.0 
4.9 
1.2 


5.2 
12.3 
14.5 

1.7 


0.9 


13.0 
1.8 
4.0 


6.5 


1859. 
Bushels 


0.7 
13.3 


5.2 

1.7 

5.0 

10.9 

7.9 

12.9 

5.7 

1.7 

7.9 

8.0 

4.4 

27.9 

27.3 

12.4 

16.2 

8.7 

8.3 

6.5 

11.3 

4.2 

14.1 

25.6 

0.1 

1.1 

10.6 

1.4 

9.9 

0.6 

4.6 

1.9 

11.6 

12.9 

6.8 

5.1  ' 

5.7 

23.4 

15.6 

8.6 

13.7 

2.2 

2.5 

18.1 

15.4 

12.2 

3.4 

7.2 

7.5 

15.7 

6.0 

9.7 


Bushels 


17.3 

1.8 

0.5 

17.5 

0.7 

3.4 

3.9 

2.7 

18.3 

20.0 

17.6 

13.3 

0.3 

7.5 

6.5 

6.2 

45.9 

40.1 

19.1 

28.7 

8.9 

17.0 

9.3 

20.4 


9.4 
57.1 


14.4 

1.8 

11.0 

0.3 

3.0 

1.8 

23.2 

8.1 

3.1 

6.0 

14.1 

21.9 

29.1 

3.8 

17.2 

2.5 

2.3 

13.1 

15.6 

31.9 

9.0 

18.3 

6.6 

12.7 

5.1 

14.2 


1879. 
Bushels. 


32.4 

2.7 

2.2 

19.1 

2.1 

9.7 

9.1 

6.6 

44.2 

36.4 

56.0 

24.3 

0.9 

18.8 

12.8 

15.6 

90.0 

100.6 

34.9 

70.8 

19.6 

30.8 

21.1 

46.2 

0.1 

14.0 

117.7 

0.5 

1.1 

37.8 

1.6 

19.1 

2.5 

11.9 

7.2 

25.4 

17.6 

4.5 

15.7 

17.9 

48.0 

65.8 

9.8 

33.5 

5.8 

9.8 

25.7 

30.4 

.59.9 

18.7 

28.1 

14.3 

31.8 

13.5 

26.0 


1889. 
Bushels. 


50.4 

6.1 

1.8 

34.3 

5.7 

9.9 

12.4 

5.1 

46.6 

33.3 

39.6 

23.5 

0.7 

31.3 

14.3 

18.5 

78.2 

70.2 

38.2 

56.6 

27.0 

32.6 

17.6 

27.8 

0.4 

16.8 

98.0 

0.8 

0.7 

46.1 

0.7 

22.3 

2.1 

9.1 

6.2 

38.7 

21.5 

13.2 

16.2 

12.1 

40.6 

48.4 

21.0 

33.3 

5.3 

7.9 

39.6 

36.8 

42.2 

14.1 

21.4 

16.2 

46.7 

12.3 

20.2 


1899. 
Bushels. 
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TABLE  XV. 

Per  capita  production  of  potatoes  In  counties  of  the  wheat  area  in  Wisconsin. 

[Federal  Census,  18-19  to  1899] 


Counties. 


Adams    

Barron     

Brown    

Buffalo     , 

Burnett    , 

Calumet   , 

Chippewa    

Clark     

Columbia   

Crawford    

Dane    

Dodge   

Door    

Dunn     

Bau  Claire  ... 
Fond  du  Lac 

Grant    

Green    , 

Green  Lake    . 

Iowa   

Jackson     , 

Jefferson     

Juneau    

Kenosha    

Kewaunee     . . . 

La  Crosse    

Lafayette   

Langlade    

Lincoln    

Manitowoc    .. 

Marathon    

Marinette    

Marquette    . . 
Milwaukee    ... 

Monroe    

Oconto    

Outagamie    . . 

Ozaukee    

Pepin    

Pierce     

Polk     

Portage    

Racine    

Richland     

Rock   

St.   Croix   .... 

Sauk    

Shawano  

Sheboygan  . . 
Trempealeau 

Vernon   

Walworth    

Washburn    ... 
Washington 
Waukesha    ... 

Waupaca  

Waushara  ... 
Winnebago  . . 
Wood  


1849. 
Kushels. 


4.0 
4.'6" 


5.2 
14.1 


5.3 


6.4 
8.2 


5.9 
2.8 
1.9 

3.0 

h'.i 


1.9 
4.0 


4.2 

2.3 


1.0 
3.9 
2.1 
4.9 
2.1 


4.4 


6.3 
6.2 


3.3 


State 


1859. 
Bushels. 


4.3 

2.5 
15.5 

"5!2" 
6.1 

11.2 
4.8 
3.0 
2.9 
4.3 
8.1 

10.9 
9.0 
4.3 
4.8 
3.7 
5.2 
4.5 
8.7 
3.5 
4.5 
5.9 

15.2 
8.4 
5.1 


2.0 

7.8 

"'7!3' 
2.3 
4.9 
3.8 
7.3 
6.0 
8.2 

11.0 

12.1 
6.4 
4.5 
5.2 
4.5 

10.4 
5.8 
4.8 
5.5 

13.1 
5.4 
4.5 

"i.9' 
7.0 
6.9 
7.1 
4.6 
2.6 

4.9 


1869. 
Bushels. 


9.7 
3.4 
2.7 
5.9 
2.7 
3.3 
8.1 
5.0 
7.0 
6.1 
6.5 
7.5 
8.8 
4.7 
2.7 
5.2 
7.5 
7.8 
6.9 
5.9 
5.0 
8.7 
7.9 
10.2 
5.8 
3.2 


3.2 
3.7 

"k'.S 
2.4 
5.5 
4.3 
3.5 
5.4 
5.8 
4.7 
4.5 

10.6 
6.1 
6.9 

11.3 
5.6 
8.8 
6.4 
4.3 
4.4 
4.4 

11.3 

"s.o 

14.3 
6.2 
8.1 
2.3 
7.3 

6.3 


1879. 
Bushels. 


8.3 
6.0 
4.7 
7.7 
4.7 
4.8 
7.0 
9.2 
7.0 
8.9 
5.4 
6.4 
6.6 
7.0 
3.7 
5.8 
8.4 
6.5 
6.3 
6.9 
4.9 
5.9 

11.7 
6.5 
5.3 
4.3 
8.3 

15.8 
6.6 
4.8 
7.1 
5.5 
9.9 
2.7 
7.3 
9.2 
7.3 
9.7 
7.6 
7.4 
6.6 

12.4 
5.5 
6.6 
6.5 
7.6 

10.2 
6.5 
5.7 
5.4 
6.4 
6.3 

"s.o 

11.5 

11.9 

9.4 

4.5 

6.8 

0.5 


1889. 
Bushels. 


28.3 

17.8 

5.9 

14.7 

15.0 

5.9 

16.1 

9.4 

13.9 

9.3 

5.9 

8.3 

8.0 

16.6 

9.S 

8.3 

10.1 

6.9 

9.3 

8.1 

10.9 

7.3 

18.7 

8.8 

7.1 

6.2 

8.4 

7.0 

3.6 

6.3 

8.9 

5.5 

16.9 

2.2 

15.7 

8.1 

6.9 

10.0 

13.9 

20.2 

16.2 

53.4 

7.2 

8.7 

6.4 

25.8 

12.9 

8.2 

5.7 

12.2 

12.6 

7.9 

3.5 

10.4 

13.7 

47.1 

49.9 

5.0 

8.4 

9.9 


1899. 
Bushels. 


77.1 

23.5 

4.4 

11.9 

34.0 

6.8 

18.5 

10.3 

24.8 

7.9 

7.5 

11.4 

12.6 

25.6 

9.9 

11.8 

9.9 

6.7 

17.3 

7.3 

10.9 

7.9 

25.6 

7.1 

7.7 

4.6 

7.7 

7.4 

4.7 

6.5 

10.4 

8.7 

36.9 

3.1 

10.5 

10.1 

9.4 

17.4 

10.1 

10.8 

13.7 

67.1 

8.1 

6.9 

6.1 

11.0 

23.6 

11.4 

9.1 

9.9 

8.8 

7.4 

9.4 

16.0 

21. •) 

49.7 

li9.3 

5.2 

10.6 


11.9 
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TABLE  XVI. 

Per   capita   production   of   hay   in   counties   of  tlie  wheat   area   in   Wisconsin, 
producing  0.90  tons  or  more  per  capita. 

[Federal  Census,  1849  to  1899] 


Counties. 

1849. 
Tons. 

1859. 
Tons. 

1869. 
Tons. 

1879. 
Tons. 

1889. 
Tons. 

1899. 
Tons. 

1.23 

1.56 

2.02 

2.45 
1.68 
1.09 
2.76 
1.87 
2.11 
1.38 
1.92 
2.93 
1.83 
2.54 
2.81 
1.78 
1.92 
1.16 
2.59 
2.82 
3.90 
2.61 
3.25 
2.29 
2.86 
1.74 
3.84 
2.09 
1.12 
3.65 
0.93 
1.85 
1.29 
3.05 
2.17 
1.18 
1.12 
2.78 
1.85 
1.88 
1.79 
1.22 
1.62 
2.65 
2.38 
2.09 
2.01 
1.15 
1.75 
3.44 
2.36 
3.65 
2.35 
2.55 
1.66 
2.42 
1.48 
1.29 

2.58 

2.38 

1.33 

Buffalo  

1.75 

1.48 

1.72 
1.64 
1.03 

2.98 

2.42 

Calumet  

1.07 
0.99 
1.11 

1.53 
0.94 
1.36 
1.50 

1.71 

2.11 

1.88 

Clark   

1.43 
1.49 

1.79 
2.56 
1.29 
2.04 
2.03 

2.54 

Columbia    

1.41 

2.17 

2.50 

1.30 
1.33 

1.39 
1.31 

1.79 

Dodge      

2.72 

2.01 

Dunn   

0.97 
0.93 
1.44 
1.07 
1.97 
2.09 
1.49 
0.95 
1.18 
1.03 
2.64 
1.29 
1.26 
1.66 

1.30 

1.32 

2.35 

Eau  Claire   

1.45 

Fond   du  Lac 

0.97 

1.54 
1.03 
1.83 
2.25 
1.55 
0.90 
1.47 
1.25 
3.38 

1.83 
1.66 
3.09 
2.35 
2.29 
1.32 
2.23 
1.60 
3.39 

1.78 

Grant    

2.38 

1.24 

2.82 

Green    Lake    

2.49 

Iowa    

3.. 55 

2.57 

0.93 

2.46 

2.23 

3.26 

2.58 

2.18 

0.93 
2.59 

1.17 

1.71 

2.96 

1.33 

0.90 

1.66 

1.70 

1.84 
0.98 

2.51 
1.23 

2.92 
1.80 

5.67 

2.44 

1.70 

1.01 
0.95 
1.40 

0.92 
1.51 
1.34 
1.25 
1.09 

1.22 

1.93 

0.90 

1.76 

2.15 

Polk         

0.90 
0.92 
1.61 
1.10 
1.33 

2.76 

1.57 

0.97 
1.25 
1.11 

1.35 
0.97 
1.11 

1.68 
1.72 
1.96 
l.OO 
1.72 

1.20 

Richland    

3.51 

liock        

1.15 

St    Croix                     ... 

2.61 

y-jylj               

1.24 

1.24 

2.12 

1.44 

1.24 
1.75 
1.09 
2.03 
0.96 
1.43 
0.93 
1.19 
1.27 
0.97 

1.39 
2.06 
1.50 
3.00 
1.40 
2.19 
1.29 
2.04 
1.39 
1.08 

1.36 

1.69 

3.38 

2.70 

1.52 

1.60 

2.14 

1.66 

1.17 

1.31 

2.06 

2.09 

1.50 
1.52 

2.74 

1.22 

1.53 

State       

0.90 

1.10 

1.22 

1.45 

1.32 

1.58 
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TABLE  XVII. 

Per  capita  number  of  horses   In  the  counties   of  the  wheat  area   in  Wisconsin 
having  twenty  or  more  horses  per  hundred  of  population. 

[Federal  Census,  1849  to  1899] 


Counties. 

1849. 

1859. 

1869. 

1879. 

1889. 

1899. 

Adams    

0.25 

0.34 

0.47 

0.59 

Barron    

.28 

Brown    

.23 

Buffalo  

.27 

.36 

.45 

.52 

.28 

Calumet    

.23 

.33 

.37 
.22 
.22 
.49 
.43 
.43 
.43 
.22 
.30 

.45 

Chippewa  

0.38 

.27 

Claris   

.36 

Columbia    

0.21 

.34 
.24 
.37 
.29 

.39 
.36 
.42 

.36 

.45 

Crawford    

.44 

Dane    

.20 

.38 

Dodge    

.41 

Door   

.33 

Dunn    

.26 

.40 

Eau   Claire   

.23 

Fond  du  Lac 

.25 
.37 
.41 
.31 
.40 
.22 
.25 

.29 
.42 
.46 
.37 
.44 
.27 
.30 
.21 
.35 
.22 
.50 
.25 

..35 
.54 
.54 
.41 
.52 
.32 
.35 
.31 
.42 
.31 
.65 
.30 

.35 

Grant    

.24 
.28 
.20 
.21 

.55 

Green     

.21 

.51 

Green  Lake  

.40 

Iowa    

54 

.Jackson    

.44 

Jefferson   

.33 

Juneau    

.35 

Kenosha    

.27 

.36 

29 

Kewaunee    

38 

Lafayette     

.31 

.46 

.63 

Manitowoc    

.29 

Marathon    

22 

Marquette    

.27 

.36 
.31 

.43 
.36 

.48 

Monroe  

39 

Oconto     

.27 

Outagamie  

.21 
.32 
.27 
.29 
.20 

.21 
.36 
.35 
.36 
.25 
.22 
.23 
.45 
.42 
.32 
.40 
.21 
.24 
.42 
.48 
.49 
.43 
.39 
.29 
.45 

.23 

Ozaukee    

.24 
.21 

.32 

Pepin  

.40 

Pierce   

41 

Polk   

.28 

.38 

Portage    

.27 

Racine  

.20 

.20 
.24 
.36 
.27 
.25 

.22 
.36 
.36 
.33 
.33 

Richland    

46 

Rock    

.26 

34 

St.  Croix  

36 

Sauk    

.41 

Shawano   

28 

Shebovgan    

.20 
.26 
.25 
.43 
.24 
.34 

.27 

.35 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.35 
.21 
.33 
.20- 

23 

Trempealeau    

46 

Vernon    

46 

Walworth    

.28 

42 

Washington    

41 

wauKesha    

.22 

35 

Waupaca    

33 

vvausnara    

51 

Winnebago    

State  

.10- 

.15 

.24 

.27 

.27 

27 
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TABLE    XVIII. 

Per  capita  number  of  milch  or  dairy  cows  in  the  counties  of  the  wheat  area 
in  Wisconsin  having  thirty  or  more  cows  per  hundred  of  population. 

[Federal  Census.  1849  to  1899] 


Counties. 

1849. 

1859. 

1869. 

1879. 

1889. 

1399. 

0.81 

0.52 

0.63 

.34 
.33 
.71 
.47 
.81 
.30 
.42 
.59 
.56 
.68 
.77 
.43 
.47 
.67 
.74 
1.32 
.48 
.95 
.60 
.89 
.42 
.76 
.65 

o.ee 

Barron  

.39 

.38 

Buffalo    

.35 

.43 

.85 

.53 

Calumet    

.30- 

.34 

.44 

.81 

.39 

.32 

Clark   

.30- 

.48 

.35 

.49 

.48 

.56 

.34 

.33 

.62 

.62 

.30 

.32 
.31 

.34 
.35 

.75 

.98 

.47 

Dunn     

.30- 

.31 

.35 

.49 

.33 

.41 

.35 

.36 
.45 
.87 
.89 
.57 
.35 
.57 
.32 
.58 
.36 

.53 

Fond   du    Lac    

.30 

.72 

Grant    

.80 

.41 
.36 
.31 

1.49 

Green  Lake 

.67 

Iowa    

.30 

1.23 

.63 

.34 

1.06 

.52 

.45 

.54 

.64 

.73 

.32 

Lafayette   

.32 
.50 

.36 

.46 

.66 
.39 

.92 
.68 

1.24 

.59 

Marathon   

.36 

Marquette    

.42 

.42 

.49 
.35 

.56 
.49 

.69 

.65 

.38 

.31 
.51 

.42 
.80 
.50 
.52 
.55 
.30 
.37 
.72 
.52 
.50 
.60 
.34 
.74 
.93 
.59 
.92 
.71 
.58 
.44 
.75 
.32 

.48 

.31 

.36 

.72 

Pepin    

.52 

.46 

Polk   .            

.70 

.35 

.33 

.33 

Richland      

.41 

.46 

.30— 

.41 

.30 

.56 

.44 

.39 

.56 

.46 

.47 

.34 

.50 

.86 

Rock    

.31 

.33 

.56 

St    Croix   

.50 

Sauk     

.30 

.76 

.50 

.66 

.33 

.38 

.30- 

.38 

.35 

.37 

.61 

Trempealeau    

.76 

.58 

.34 
.31 
.35 

1.10 

Wasliington    

.81 

Waukesha    

.66 

Waupaca    

.61 

.30— 

.79 

.36 

Wood    

.33 

State    

.21 

.86 

.2» 

.36 

.47 

.48 
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TABLE  XIX. 

Per  capita  number  of  "other  cattle"  in  the  counties  of  the  wheat  area  in  Wis- 
consin having  thirty  or  more  cattle  per  hundred  of  population. 

[Federal  Census,  1849  to  1899] 


Counties. 

1849. 

1859. 

1869. 

1879. 

1889. 

1899. 

0.51 

0.83 
.45 

0.91 
.46 
.30 
.90 
.57 
.58 
.34 
.55 
.87 
.88 
.73 
63 
.47 
.63 
.60 

1.37 

1.19 
.66 

1.65 
.74 
.49 
.57 
.51 
.61 
.30 

1.85 
.     45 
.36 
.85 
.72 
.37 
.42 
.49 
.51 
.63 
.71 
.31 

0.51 

Buffalo     

.31 

.73 

.65 
.39 
.48 
.34 
.43 
.72 
.53 
.63 
.56 

.61 

Burnett    

.38 

.32 

.57 

.57 

30 

Clark    

.31 

.44 

.49 

.34 

.40 
.34 

.65 

Crawford    

.60 

.37 

.49 

.32 

.46 

Door    

.46 

.34 

.49 
.45 
.84 

1.21 
.53 

1.09 
..50 
.52 
.47 
.67 
.41 
.32 

1.25 
.37 
.32 
.79 
.50 

.37 

Fond   du    Lac 

.36 
.44 
.55 
.55 
.45 

.37 

Grant    

.59 
.65 
.35 
.69 

1.01 

.38 

92 

51 

1  38 

Jackson    

47 

.32 

.32 

36 

35 

.43 

.47 
.30 

.54 

30 

.57 

.30- 

.54 

.81 

1  52 

36 

.31 
.53 
.30 

35 

.52 

.71 

38 

36 

.39 

.42 
.48 
.45 
.50 
.40 
.37 
.32 
.66 
.70 
.32 
.62 
.38 
.48 
.65 
.55 
.62 
.49 
.42 
.44 
.68 
.30 

31 

31 

Pepin    

.49 
.30- 

36 

46 

Polk    

52 

Portage    

Racine  

.35 

.33 

Richland   

.36 
.38 

.91 
.65 
.57 
.67 
.53 
.33 
1.04 
.93 
.58 
.61 
.39 
.52 
.59 

65 

Rock   

.35 

.38 

.41 

St.   Croix   

Sauk     

.32 

.32 

Shawano   

38 

Sheboygan  

Trempealeau    

.37 
.32 
.39 
.33 
.32 

.38 
.49 
.42 

.55 
.57 
.49 
.39 

Vernon   

Walworth     

.45 

Washington    

Waukesha    

.31 

Waupaca 

..37 
.39 

Waushara    

.37 

Winnebago    

Wood    

.31 

State    

.25 

.29 

.31 

.47 

.49 

.33 
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TABLE  XX. 

Per  capita   number  of  sheep   in   the  counties  of  the  wheat   area   in   Wisconsin 
having  forty  or  more  sheep  per  hundred  of  population. 

[Federal  Census,  1849  to  1899] 


Counties. 

18i9. 

1&59. 

1869. 

1879. 

1889. 

1899. 

1.2 

0.7 

0.8 
.5 
.7 
.5 

0.6 

.6 

Buffalo      

.5 

.6 

1.1 

.8 

.5 
.5 

2.6 
.6 

1.5 

1.5 
.5 

1.9 

Clark        

.4 

1.9 
.7 
.6 

1.0 
.7 

1.5 

-      .8 

.5 

1.7 
.6 

1.3 

1.3 
.4 

1.4 
.7 

1.7 

2.4 
.6 
.4 

1.4 
.7 

3.7 

1.5 

.3 

.5 

.4 
.6 

.5 

.9 

Fond  du  Lac 

.7 

1.2 

Grant          

.7 

.6 

.5 
.8 

2.3 

3.4 

.8 

.8 

2.7 

.5 

.8 

Green  Lake  

1.9 

Iowa    

.8 

Jackson   

.6 

.7 

1.5 

.6 

4.8 

.6 

.5 

3.1 

.4 

- 

Kenosha    

1.3 

1.5 

1.0 

Kewaunee    

.4 

.5 

.8 
.5 

Lafayette  

........... 

.4 

.6 

1.2 

Manitowoc    

Marathon   

.4 

Marquette    

.7 

2.0 

.7 
.6 
.6 
.6 

1.9 

.7 
.7 
.6 

1.5 
.9 

1  4 

Monroe    

.8 

Outagamie  

Pepin    

.6 

1.0 

.6 

7 

Pierce   

1.3 

Polk   

.4 

Portage    

.8 
1.4 
1.3 
1.6 

.7 
1.6 
1.8 
1.5 

Racine  

.7 

.6 

.7 
1.9 
.6 
.6 
.8 
.5 

Richland   

2.5 

Rock    

.6 

.7 

.5 

St.   Croix   

.6 

Sauk    

.8 

1.0 
.4 

.0 

Shawano  

.5 

Sheboygan  

1.0 

.9 

1.1 

3.7 

.7 

2.5 

.7 

1.0 

1.0 

Trempealeau    

.7 
1.1 
4.5 

.7 
3.2 

.9 
1.5 
1.0 

.7 
1.5 
2.2 

.7 
1.7 

.5 
1.0 

.5 

1.0 

Vernon   

1  5 

Walworth    

1.3 

1.5 

1  0 

Washington    

.5 

Waukesha    

.6 

1.3 

1.1 

Waupaca  

.4 

Waushara    

.9 

Winnebago    

.5 

State    

.4 

.4 

1.0 

1.0 

.6 

.5 
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TABLE  XXI. 

Per  capita  number  of  swine  in  the  counties  of  the  wheat  area  of  Wisconsin 
having  fifty  or  more  swine  per  hundred  of  population. 

[Federal  Census,  1849  to  1899] 


Counties. 

1S49. 

1859. 

1869. 

1879. 

1889. 

1899. 

1.0 
.7 
.5 

0.9 

1.5 

.6 

1.0 

Buffalo  

i.i 

.6 

.6 
.6 

2.6 

Calumet  

.7 
1.5? 

.9 

Clark 

.5 
(.4) 

Columbia 

.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

.8 

.8 

1.3 
1.2 
1.6 
1.0 
.8 

2.5 

.7 
.5 

1.8 

Dane   

.8 

.7 

(.4) 

(.4) 

.5 

2.8 

1.8 

1.3 

.6 

.5 
.9 
.9 

.5 
2.6 
8.5 

1.2 

2.4 

.6 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

.8 

2.7 

2.1 

1.3 

2.8 

.7 

1.1 

.8 

.7 

.5 

1.1 

Grant    

.8 
.9 

(.4) 
.8 

1.3 
1.5 

4.1 

4.4 

Green  Lake  » 

1.8 

Iowa    

.6 

1.1 

3.0 

1.1 

1.6 

1.0 

.5 

.5 
.5 

.5 

.9 

.6 

Lafavette   

.5 

.5 

.9 

1.5 
.5 

2.9 

1.1 

.9 

3.5 

1.0 

1.0 

.5 

.5 

1.0 

.8 

5.1 

1.5 

.5 

.6 
.5 
.6 
.6 

1.4 

.8 

Ozaukee  

.5 
.5 
.5 

.6 

Pepin    

.6 

1.8 

.9 

Polk             

.5 

.5 

.5 

1.9 

1.8 

.5 

.5 
1.3 
1.7 

.8 
l.S 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Richland    

.7 

.8 
.6 

2.5 

Rock     

.7 

1.8 

St    Croix     

.6 

Sauk    

.5 

.6 

1.3 

2.3 

.9 

.5 

Trempealeau    

.5 
.6 
.5 
.5 
.5 

.7 
1.4 
1.7 

.8 
1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

.8 
.7 
.5 
.6 

1.5 

Walworth  

.7 
.5 
.5 

(.«) 
1.1 
1.0 
.6 
1.0 

2.7 

Washington    

1.1 

Waukesha    

.9 

.7 

Waushara    

.5 

.9 

1.2 

.6 

State    

.5 

.4 

.5 

.9 

.8 

1.0 
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TABLE  XXII. 

Production  of  tobacco  in  the  important  tobacco-producing'  counties  of  the  wheat 

area  in  Wisconsin. 

[Federal  Census,  1849  to  1899;  State  Census,  1904.] 


Counties. 

1869.1 
Pounds. 

1879. 
Pounds. 

1889. 
Pounds. 

1899.« 
Pounds. 

1904. » 
Pounds. 

Chippewa    

5.520 

2.960,540 

1,509,830 

21,233,200 

7,810 

166,300 

419,470 

130,560 
3.142,475 

Columbia  

597,422 

59,823 

10,040,199 

Crawford     

14,645 
5,371,243 

2,209,447 

14,902,295 

425,853 

Dane  

239,568 

Dunn  

Grant   

34,350 
117,571 

48,990 
277,703 

294,350 
238,400 

Green    

Jackson  

284,434 

Jefferson  

14.055 

262,501 

679,134 

847,860 

16.900 

33.850 

25,340 

165,700 

5,680 

167,140 

13,049,700 

305  324 

Juneau  

293,575 

La  Crosse  

158,650 

Lafayette    

13,800 

18,385 

5  750 

Monroe   

653,729 

26,150 

Pierce    

18,365 

Richland    

9,126 
545,508 

11,814 
4,643,870 

423,322 

Rock    

7,069,986 

6,254,005 
211,446 

Trempealeau   

Vernon  

35,170 
9,360 

458,750 
44,082 

4,759.520 
41.250 

7,433,223 
9,000 

Walworth    

46,136 

State   

960,813 

10,608,423 

19,389,166 

45,500,480 

37,651,498 

1  The  total  production  of  tobacco  in  1859  was  87,340  lbs.,  of  which  Rock  and 
Walworth  counties  produced  23,340  and  36,400  lbs.,  respectively.  Only  1,268  lbs. 
of  tobacco  were  produced  in  Wisconsin  in  1849. 

2  Dodge,  Racine,  and  Sauk  counties  produced  29,770,  21,590,  and  12,700  pounds 
respectively. 

3  Barron,  Buffalo,  Dodge.  Ean  Claire,  St.  Croix,  Shawano,  and  Waukesha 
counties  produced  34,940,  39,130,  30,400,  31,140,  26,800,  10,000  and  15,000  pounds  re- 
spectively. 
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TABLE  XXIII. 

Cash  value  of  farms,  per  acre  of  improved  land,  in  counties  of  the  wheat  area 
In  Wisconsin  at  the  Federal  Census  periods,  1349  to  1899. 


Counties. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870.1 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. » 

Adams    

$25.59 

$15.92 

$21.31 
20.18 
40.94 
32.60 
22.79 
49.90 
26.58 
.57.43 
33.11 
29.12 
42., 53 
.52.93 
29.96 
27.98 
30.57 
48.04 
34.06 
32.72 
46.29 
39.25 
26.53 
41.03 
27.24 
34.18 
34.95 
36.41 
35.70 

$17.85 
31.. 50 
34.38 
27.59 
27.14 
53.50- 
30.96 
32.30 
31.79 
23.33 
34.10 
50.40 
36.20 
26.93 
26.97 
48.11 
28.27 
34.53 
32.06 
29.58 
23.18 
45.92 
25.85 
33.55 
39.35 
35.90 
30.99 
.51.09 
52.18 
.53.87 
46.34 
31.64 
19.88 

121.75 
31.19 
35.81 
48.. 52 
66.82 
31.21 
37.92 
41.22 
21.22 
43.78 
31.09 
46.76 
34.62 
33.24 
36.87 
59.74 
25.50 
27.69 
44.71 

$26.02 
35.19 
42.31 
22.96 
48.16 
64.79 
41.17 
54.50 
39.41 
25.31 
49.06 
61.87 
34.73 
26.49 
26.12 
54.18 
36.73 
47.62 
49.74 
.33.54 
26.86 
65.22 
32.22 
55.61 
39.04 
33.24 
42.91 
77.04 
64.42 
56.71 
51.09 
.53.21 
21.69 

262.88 
29.22 
53.30 
51.36 
81.77 
25.59 
36.41 
34.95 
29.44 
88.36 
35.26 
60.33 
31.46 
38.56 
44. .56 
74.04 
23.35 
27.97 
62.30 
51.23 
74.72 
90.82 
38.85 
36.51 
.57.19 
51.16 

$26.57 

Barron   

43.47 

Brown  

48.39 

30.06 
33.82 

64.53 

Buffalo   

41.44 

Burnett    

37.81 

Calumet    

46.11 
15.63 

34.98 
21.72 
49.25 
30.52 
38.93 
33.76 
36.45 
39.76 
28.64 
34.50 
30.19 
30.58 
26.61 
37.67 
34.83 
30.89 
26.67 
28.33 
32.14 
42.70 
52.64 
28.83 

80.. 56 

Chippewa  

36.72 

Clark     

69.34 

Columbia    

24.94 

56.97 

Crawford    

37.18 

Dane    

21.65 
25.10 

70.41 

87.81 

Door    

44.94 

Dunn   

32.02 

Eau   Claire    

33.56 

Fond    du    Lac 

28.58 
20.67 
22.08 

78.88 

Grant    

52.41 

Green    

60.26 

Green  Lake 

61.. 55 

Iowa    

20.68 

50.38 

Jackson     

33.39 

Jefferson    

28.27 

94.43 

Juneau    

44.02 

38.97 

77.28 

Kewaunee    

46  99 

La   Crosse   

42  98 

21.17 

57.45 

Langlade    

56.61 

Lincoln    

59.20 

Manitowoc    

44.16 
21.86 

30.60 
38.05 

42.83 
39.02 

70.25 

Marathon     

59.16 

Marinette   

48.39 

Marquette    

27.89 
51.82 

22.60 
94.61 
39.41 
22.68 
45.92 
37.10 
43.40 
38.15 
36.36 
29.63 
31.33 
43.32 
42.56 
34.99 
34.02 
.53.34 
.35.29 
31.91 
33.15 
31.84 

21.61 
91.05 
37.93 
39.00 
47.23 
49.83 
29.96 
34.90 
45.67 
24.01 
38.71 
.35.26 
42.02 
28.21 
36.49 
35.73 
44.66 
26.59 
30.83 
42.57 

33.51 

Milwaukee    

263.91 

Monroe    

43.66 

Oconto    

51.91 

Outagamie   

71.03 

Ozaukee  

94  47 

Pepin    

38  39 

Pierce    

45.80 

Polk    

43  53 

Portage    

13.78 
28.13 
41.36 
21.82 
17.03 

37  56 

Racine    

gg  10 

Richland    

44  60 

Rock   

72  47 

St.    Croix   

36  77 

Sauk     

48  89 

Shawano   

55  73 

Sheboygan  

45.05 

83  52 

Trempealeau    

37  73 

Vernon     

42  74 

Walworth    

25.72 

86  80 

Washburn    

40  24 

Washington    

30.76 
23.69 

.34.05 
45.50 
39.64 
25.79 
45.94 
40.48 

50. .57 
52.01 
.34.42 
26.74 
49.40 
30.38 

62.41 
60.11 
30.37 
23.64 
.50.56 
30.65 

95  64 

Waukesha    

99.01 
.52.80 
35  78 

Waupaca    

Waushara    

Winnebago    

37.76 

74.80 
55.93 

Wood    

State    

$27.29 

$35.00 

$40.73 

$38.36 

$48.76 

$61.01 

1  Reduced  one-fifth  to  allow  for  depreciation  of  currency. 
'  Including  the  value  of  buildings. 
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PiGUBE  1. — Specialization   Density  in  the  Peodhction  of  Wheat  ht 
Wisconsin  in  1849. 

(Based  on  Table  III.) 
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FlQtJBE    2.-SPECIALIZATI0N    DENSITY    IN    THE    PRODUCTION    OF    WHEAT   IN 

Wisconsin  in  1859. 
(Based  on  Table  III.) 
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FiQUEE  3. — Specialization  Density  in  the  Peoduction  of  Wheat  rw 
Wisconsin  in  1869. 

(Based  on  Table  III.) 
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FiQUEE  4. — Specialization  Density  in  the  Pboduction  of  Wheat  iw 
Wisconsin  in  1879. 

(Based  on  Table  III.) 
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FiGUBE  5. — Speciaxization  Density  in  the  Pboduction  of  Wheat  in 
Wisconsin  in  1889. 

(Based  on  Table  III.) 
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FiGtTBE  6.     Specialization  Density  in  the  Production  of  Wheat  in 
Wisconsin  in   1899. 

(Based  on  Table  III.) 
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FiGrFEE  9. — Map  Showing  the  Consteuction  of  Railroads  in  Wisconsin, 
BY  Decades,  1850-1890. 
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Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Jr.  :  cited,  150. 

-Vdams  Co.,  Wis. :  its  statistics  com- 
bined with  those  of  Sauk  Co.,  51 ; 
rank  as  wheat  producer,  55  ;  animal- 
husbandry,  etc.,  in,  68,  78 ;  other 
grains  in  (besides  wheat),  78,  85; 
potatoes  in,  85,  96. 

Adams.  Cyrus  C. :  Commercial  geog., 
cited.    105,    124. 

Agricultural  condition  and  capacity: 
cited.   22.   23. 

Agricultural  Societies .  Their  work, 
171.     See  aUo   Wis.    State  Agric.   Soc 

.\griculture :  extent  in  Wis.  and  111., 
14 ;  poor  and  reckless  methods  fol- 
lowed in,  20,  21,  25,  26,  27,  48,  49, 
58,  60,  71,  121-123,  125,  126,  129. 
130,  159 ;  reasons  for  poor  methods, 
23 ;  poor,  injurious  to  state,  27 ;  for- 
eigners slow  to  adopt  improved 
methods  in,  28 ;  methods  of  foreign- 
ers better  than  those  of  Americans, 
28 ;  methods  changed  and  improved, 
55,  77.  80,  81.  88,  162,  163  ;  extensive 
in  Wis.,  122,  181  ;  more  extensive 
method  made  necessary,  123  ;  ex- 
tensive, profitable,  163 ;  methods  of 
U.  S.  followed  in  Brit,  colonies,  123 ; 
scientific,  will  redeem  land,  130 ;  bet- 
ter system  needed,  131,  148 ;  better 
methods  yield  better  results,  160 ;  ef- 
fect of  poor  methods,  162  ;  depression 
in.  in  Wis.,  24,  99  ;  diversification  of 
(introduction,  tendency  toward,  re- 
sults, etc.),  24,  27,  30-32,  35,  36,  48, 
52.  58.  60.  64,  66,  68.  71,  76,  78,  79, 
88,  93,  98,  99.  130,  131,  134.  135, 
150.  152-154,  158,  163-166,  174,  177, 
178,  181.  183 :  others  injured  by 
wheat-growing,  27;  paradox  in,  27; 
more  intensive,  forced  by  rise  in  land 
values,  31  :  implements  for,  imported 
into  Dane  Co..  32  ;  lands  under  culti- 
vation Increase  in   Wis.,   33  ;  statistics 


of,  untrustworthy,  47  ;  status  in  Wis. 
and  various  co.'s,  49-55,  69,  78 ;  dairy- 
ing (q.  V.)  increases  at  expense  of, 
51 ;  extensive,  stimulated,  63 ;  crops 
other  than  wheat,  increase,  66 ; 
changes  in  S.  Wis.,  77 ;  specialization 
tendency  in  other  crops  than  wheat, 
79,  88 ;  gains  in,  at  expense  of  lum- 
bering, 80 ;  rotation  of,  80  (see  also 
nhove,  under  methods)  ;  affected  by 
prices,  90 ;  id.  by  railroad  and  trans- 
portation, 1.39,  144,  154,  155,  176, 
177,  183 ;  two  chief  factors  in,  124 ; 
in  Massi.,  126 ;  cost  of  products  of, 
147  ;  of  west,  confined  toi  wheat  grow- 
ing, 151  ;  changed,  in  Wis.,  152 ; 
changes  in  crops  grown  depend  often 
on  capital,  161,  162  ;  change  in,  de- 
stroys chinch  bugs,  164  ;  improved  by 
agric.  school,  171 ;  products  of,  fav- 
orable for  dairying.  174.  See  also 
Farms  ;  Farmers  ;  Land  ;  Machinery  ; 
Prices ;  Soil ;  Statistics ;  and  the 
various  agric.  products  and  pursuits. 

Alvord,  Henr.v  E.  :  Dairy  development, 
cited,   177,   178. 

.Vmerican    Institute :    Trans.,   cited,    128. 

American  Railroad  Journ.:  cited,  18, 
113,    115,    146,    200. 

.Andrews,  C.  C. :  Conditions  and  needs 
of  spring  tvheat  culture,  cited,   137. 

Appleby,    John    F.  :    inventor,    62. 

Arena:  cited,   173. 

Argentina,  S.  A.  :  wheat  growing  in, 
173. 

.Ashtabula  Co.,  O.  :  dairying  and  wheat 
growing  in,  178,   179. 

Atlantic   Monthly:   cited.    147.    151,    187. 

Bankers'  Mag.:   cited,   173. 

Bankruptcy :     prevalent     in      Wis.,     26 ; 

forced  by  over-specialization  in  wheat. 

30 ;    induced   by    importation    of   food, 

32.     See  also  Mortgages. 
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Banks :  in  Rock  Co.,  41 ;  promoted  by 
prosperity,    41. 

Barley :  succeeds  in  Wis.,  24  ;  farmers 
must  raise,  32 ;  yield  remains  sta- 
tionary, 47 ;  where  grown  in  Wis., 
and  importance,  etc.,  of  yield,  53,  66, 
69,  75-79,  82,  85,  91-93,  95,  96,  99, 
100.  149,  152,  206;  increase  in,  66, 
75-79,  85,  91-93,  95,  96,  99,  100,  149, 
152  ;  displaced  by  oats,  66 ;  displaces 
wheat,  69 ;  special  tendency  toward, 
79  ;  tobacco  displaces,  96  ;  fails  to  tind 
market,  124 ;  specialization  in,  166 ; 
wheat  competes  with,  jl74.  See  also 
Statistics. 

Barron  Co..  Wis.  :  wheat  growing  in, 
74,  78,  95,  153  ;  potatoes  in,  85,  95. 

Barstow,  G.  —  :   Message,  cited,  44. 

Barter :  wheat  used  in,  25.  See  also 
Commerce  and  trade. 

Beaver  Dam  Argus:  cited,  148. 

Beef :  corn-fed,  not  raised  extensively 
in  Wis.,  166.  See  also  Cattle ;  Cows  ; 
and    Dairying. 

Beloit.  Wis.  :  railroad  reaches,  42  ;  farm 
machinery  made  at,  63 ;  111.  wheat 
shipped   through,    114. 

Berlin,  Wis.  :  railroad  reaches,  42 ; 
farm    machinery    made   at,    63. 

Blackbui'n,  A.  W.  :  Some  soc.  and  ecou. 
factors  in  development  of  Racine  Co., 
cited,    29. 

Blodgett,  — :  Relations  of  pop.  and  food 
prod,   in    V.    S.,   cited,    124. 

Bonds:  railroads  aided  by,  141. 

Bran  :  difficult  to  separate  from  flour, 
23. 

Bread  :   may   be   replaced,   175. 

Brigliam  .Joseph  H.  :  testimony,  cited, 
137. 

British  Is.  Amer.  :  wheat  growing  In, 
174. 

Britt,   Vice   Pres.  :    cited,    117,   118. 

Brown  Co.,  Wis.  :  its  territory  cur- 
tailed, 51  :  rank  as  wheat  producer, 
92  ;  potatoes  in,  100  :  growth  of  pop. 
in,  101  ;  land  valuations  in,  135. 

Buck,    Solon   J. :  cited,  187. 

Buffalo  Co.,  Wis.  :  location,  54  ;  crops  in, 
54  :  exports  wheat,  55  ;  rank  as  wheat 
producer,  C4,  74,  83,  92,  99 ;  wheat 
yield  in,  64,  92.  153  ;  wheat  growing 
persists  in,  161  ;  flouring  industry  in, 
105 ;  animal  husbandry,  etc.,  in,  65, 
74,   84,   85,    86,   93,   94 ;    e.   co.'s   com- 


parable to,  67 ;  "other  crops"  in- 
crease in.  74  :  corn  in,  85 ;  oats  In, 
92,  100  ;  low  cash  land  valuation  in, 
135. 

Burdick,   Col.   Z.  P.  :   cited,   41,   141. 

Burnett  Co.,  Wis. :  wheat  growing  in, 
74,  78,  95,  99  ;  potatoes  in,  95  ;  milch 
cows  in,  95. 

Butler  Co.,  O. :  wheat  growing  and 
dairying  in,   178,  179. 

Butter :  Dane  Co.  imports,  32 ;  fac- 
tories, 93,  101  ;  in  Wis.  inferior  in 
early  days,  167,  168 ;  value  of  car- 
load, 168;  price,  169;  may  be  pro- 
duced in  many  places,  175.  See  also 
Statistics. 

California :  Wis.  farmers  emigrate  to, 
26,    ci3. 

Calumet  Co.,  Wis.  :  animal  husbandry, 
etc.,  in,  67,  76 ;  wheat  growing  in, 
76,  83  92,  99  ;  "other  crops"  gain  in, 
70 :  barley,  declines  in,  100 ;  land 
valuations    in.    135. 

Calves  :  riot  counted  In  census  prior  to 
1900.    98. 

Campbell,  William  W. :  Life  and  writ- 
ings  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  cited,    126. 

Canada :  reciprocity  treaty  with,  abro- 
gated, 108,  109 ;  wheat  shipped  to, 
113 ;    wheat   growing  in,    173. 

Cti  11(1(1.  Mag.:   cited,    173. 

Capital :  scarce  among  Wis.  settlers  and 
farmers,  18,  23-26,  30;  id.  on  fron- 
tier, 123,  124,  164  ;  wheat  offers  good 
returns  for  outlay  of,  27 ;  croppmg 
to  wheat,  requii-es  no  outlay  for 
permanent  improvements,  46 ;  little 
required  for  wheat  growing,  48,  123, 
130,  141 ;  lost  by  low  prices  in  hops, 
CO ;  investment  of,  in  dairying,  94, 
101  ;  id.  in  milling  industry,  103, 
104,  105 ;  tied  up  in  land,  131 ;  de- 
cline of  interest  rates  on,  affects  land 
valuation,  131  ;  farmers'  deflected  by 
railroad,  143  ;  considerable,  needed  in 
tobacco   culture,   167. 

Capitalists :  interested  in  Wis.  lands, 
145. 

Carey,  Mr.  — :  rept.  of  wheat  grown  b), 
35. 

Carnegie    Institution  :    Thanked,    9. 

Carpenter,   S.   D.  :   inventor,   63. 

Carpenters:    no.    in    Wis.    (1849),    18. 

Carr,  —  :,  Sketch  of  La  Crosse,  cited,  43. 
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Cary,  111. :  railroad  at,  114. 

Cary,  John  W.  :  Organization  and  hist. 
of  C.  M.  and  ist.  P.  R.  R.,  cited,  141, 
142,  145,  187. 

Case,  J.  I. :  manufactures  farm  ma- 
chinery, 18  ;  amount  of  trade  of  the 
company,   63. 

Cattle :  imported  Into  Dane  Co.,  32 ; 
land  prices  affect  increase  in,  87,  88 ; 
price  of  Kansas  steers,  131  ;  competi- 
tion in  raising,  166 ;  fed  on  wheat 
straw,  178 ;  "Other"  —  decrease  in 
various  Wis.  co.'s,  65,  85,  86,  98  ;  an 
apparent  decline,  98 ;  increase  in 
various  Wis.  co.'s,  66-69,  74-78,  80, 
85  ;  less  important  in  no.  e.  co.'s  67  ; 
impossible  to  estimate,  100.  Neat- 
decrease  in  various  Wis.  co.'s,  87. 
See  also  Cows,  milch ;  Dairying ; 
Livestock  ;  Statistics  ;  Stockraising  ; 
and   the   several   dairy   products. 

Century:   cited,    173. 

Chamberlain,  Alice  Emily :  Hist,  of 
Dodge   Co.,   cited,    29. 

Chamber's  Journ.:  cited,  173. 

Cheese  :  made  in  Dane  Co.,  30  ;  imported 
into  Dane  Co.,  32  ;  factories,  increase 
in  tVis.,  93  ;  development  and  produc- 
tion of,  97,  101,  135  ;  specialization 
toward  making  of,  101,  102  ;  of  Wis., 
inferior  in  early  days,  167,  168  ; 
over-production  of,  169;  filled,  169; 
may  be  produced  in  many  places, 
175  ;  Wis.  favorable  for  mfre.  of,  183 ; 
value  of  car  load,  168.  See  also 
Statistics. 

Cheese  Industry:  cited,  28,   175. 

Chicago,  111.  :  its  pop.  a  disturbing 
factor,  13 ;  transportation  rates  to 
and  from,  16,  147 ;  rate  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of,  114;  loses  by  dis- 
crimination in  rates,  119 ;  as  wheat 
center  and  market,  90,  116,  119,  120, 
202,  203 ;  competes  with  Milwaukee 
as  grain  center,  113-118 ;  not  im- 
portant as  milling  center,  110;  rises 
in  importance.  112 ;  its  Board  of 
Trade,  119,  120. 
Chicago  Record  Herald:  cited,  173,  177. 
Chicago  Times:  cited,  142. 
Chinch  bugs :  injure  wheat  fields,  58, 
60,  61,  72,  77,  84,  88,  89,  116,  160, 
163,  164 ;  affect  wheat  growing,  77, 
88  ;  flourish  best  on  wheat,  84  ;  cease 
depredations,   84. 


Chippewa  Co.,  Wis.  :  its  territory  cur- 
tailed, 51  ;  wheat  growing  in,  83,  153  ; 
flouring   industry   in,   105. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  :  wheat  growing 
near,   16. 

Cities :  effect  of,  on  land  valuation,  131, 
135. 

Civil  War :  affects  prices,  58,  147 ; 
difficult  to  determine  its  effect  on 
wheat  growing,  61  ;  Wis.  contingent 
in,  61,  62;  induces  use  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, 62 ;  many  inventions  during 
62,  63 ;  causes  extravagance,  71  ;  in- 
terrupts navigation  of  Mississippi  R., 
116;  followed  by  depression,  132; 
affects  railroad  construction  in 
Wis.,  148,  182;  wheat  growing  de- 
clines after,  168  ;  farm  machinery  in- 
troduced   during,    181. 

Clark  Co..  Wis.  :  rank  as  wheat  pro- 
ducer,   78. 

Clark,    Sat.  :    statement   cited,    145. 

Clinton,   DeWitt :   cited,  126. 

Columbia  Co.,  Wis. :  its  wheat  market, 
17  ;  wheat  growing  in,  22,  52,  65,  75, 
S3  ;  other  grains  in,  52,  75  ;  flour  in- 
dustry in,  104 ;  dairying  in,  52 ;  at- 
titude toward  id.  in,  168 ;  sheep-rais- 
ing in,  65,  75  ;  tobacco  culture  in,  66, 
96 ;  hop  culture  in,  86 ;  compared  to 
Sauk  Co.,  55  ;  land  values  decline  in, 
1.35. 

Columbiana  Co.,  O.  :  dairying  and 
wheat  growing  in,   178,   179. 

Columbus,   Wis. :   railroad  reaches,  42. 

Commercial  Directory:  cited,  126. 

Commerce  and  trade :  in  wheat,  89-91, 
103,  114,  115,  117,  144;  of  Wis. 
lake  p6rts,  113,  in  flour,  114,  115 ; 
amt.  in  farm  machinery,  63 ;  total, 
of  Milwaukee  (1849),  115;  in  grain, 
chief  trade  in  Milwaukee,  115;  ex- 
ports, 16,  46,  55 ;  Imports,  32 ;  its 
character  in  id.  changes,  118  ;  factors 
in    growth    of,    120. 

Common  carrier.  See  Railroads ;  and 
Transportation. 

Competition  :  in  wheat  industry  (grow- 
ing and  selling),  71,  72,  90,  109,  110, 
112,  118,  127  (Am.  and  Eng.  wheat), 
131,  134,  144,  173 ;  reasons  for.  In 
wheat  industry,  131 :  in  various  kinds 
of  grain,  170 ;  between  wheat  and 
other  farm  products,  17.3-175 ;  in 
transportation    and    among    railroads. 
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73,  110,  111,  117,  146,  151,  182;  ef- 
fect of  on  r.  r.,  146 ;  between  v.  r. 
and  lake  lines,  115-118,  147 ;  be- 
tween various  cities,  113-118  (see 
also  Chicago  ;  and  Milwaukee)  ;  cheap 
and  fertile  land  a  factor  in,  122  (see 
also  Land)  ;  heightened  by  r.  r.,  143; 
in  cattle  raising,  166.  See  also  Com- 
merce. 
Connecticut:  wheat  area  in  (1790),  125. 
Corn,  Indian.  See  Maize. 
Coulter,  J.  L.  :  Eist.  of  agric,  cited,  71. 
Cows :  land  fertilized  by,  77.  Milch 
and  dairy — increase  in  number  in 
various  co."s  and  regions  in  Wis.,  51- 
54,  65-67,  69,  74-78,  84,  85,  87,  93- 
97,  100,  101,  149,  152 ;  id.  m  Wis. 
as  a  whole,  69,  80,  85,  97,  213  ;  gen- 
erally unimportant  in  interior  co.'s, 
68 ;  decline  in  various  co.'s  in  Wis., 
93,  97  ;  increase  in  various  states,  88 ; 
breed  improved,  94.  See  also  Cattle ; 
Dairying  and  Its  several  products ; 
and    Statistics. 

Cox,  Henry  F.,  and  Co.  :  Mfrs.  farm 
machinery,    18. 

C'oxe,  Tenche :  Vieic  of  U.  8.,  cited, 
125. 

Crawford  Co.,  Wis.  :  cost  of  wheat  pro- 
duction in,  35 ;  crops  raised  in,  54 ; 
wheat  growing  in,  64,  92,  99 ;  ani- 
mal husbandry,  etc.,  in,  65,  74,  86, 
93,  94 ;  gains  in  "other  crops"  in, 
74  ;    tobacco    cultui-e   in,    86,    94. 

Creameries :  remarkable  increase  in,  93. 
See  also  Dairying. 

Credit :  secured  by  land,  19 ;  extended 
by  cheap  land,  24. 

Crookes,  Sir  William :  Wheat  proh., 
cited,    173. 

Crops :  failure  of,  20,  26 ;  effect  of  ro- 
tation of,  21.  See  also  the  several 
agric.    products. 

Cultivation.     See   Agric ;    and    Wheat. 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  O.  :  dairying  and  wheat 
growing   in,    178,    179. 

Dairying :  recommended  for  Wis.,  21 ; 
Wis.  adapted  for,  24,  169,  174-176, 
183  ;  few  regions  fitted  for  in  U.  S., 
175 ;  many  regions  said  to  be  fitted 
for,  1 75,  176 ;  native  settlers  engage 
in,  27,  28 ;  by  Swiss  and  Scandi- 
navians, 29,  30 ;  progress  and  devel- 
opment   in    Wis.,    and    various    regions 


thereof,  31,  54,  69,  75,  78,  80, 
88,  93,  96,  98,  100,  101,  149, 
152,  167,  168,  174-176,  183;  rea- 
son for  its  late  development,  167 , 
bams  lacking  for,  49 ;  no  general 
movement  in,  67 ;  displaces  wheat 
growing,  75,  77,  78,  S3,  87,  88,  95, 
!)7,  98,  163.  168-171,  177;  affected 
by  wheat  prices,  90  ;  vs.  wheat  grow- 
ing, 168-170,  183,  184;  regions  and 
conditions  of,  generally  distinct  from 
those  of  wheat  growing,  178,  179, 
184 ;  accompanied  by  genei-al  stoCK 
raising,  77,  78 :  relations  to  agric. 
prod,  and  yields  of  crops,  96,  160, 
170;  relation  to  land,  87,  170,  176, 
183 ;  benefits  soil,  170,  183 ;  not  lo- 
calized, 86;  difficulLy  of  estimating 
its  importance,  93  ;  factories  not  true 
index  of,  101  ;  specialization  in,  166, 
170,  178 ;  over-production  in,  168 ; 
labor  distributed  more  evenly  in,  170; 
rei]uirements  in,  170 ;  favorable  fac- 
tors m,  174  ;  tariff  rates  west  of 
Chicago  asked  for,  176 ;  west :  move- 
ment of,  177 ;  social  factors  in,  183, 
184.  In  Ohio,  178,  179;  in  N.  Y., 
179.  Map,  cited,  175. 
Dairy  farms  :  more  valuable   than  wheat 

farms,    170. 
Dairy  Industry  in  Wis.:  cited,  93. 
Dairymen  :   effect  of  organization  among, 
155,    156,    168,    169.    183;    contrasted 
with   wheat   growers,    170. 
Dairy     products :     of     Wis.,     inferior     in 
early  days,  167,  169 ;  price,  167.     See 
also   the   several   products. 
Dakota    (Dakotas)  :    emigration    to,    71, 
131,    132  ;   r.   r.   facilities  extended   to, 
71  ;    id.    increase    in,    89,    90 ;    wheat 
growing  in,  89,    loO,   131,   134,   163. 
Dandeno,  J.  B. :  Soil  fertility,  cited,  21. 
Dane  Co.,   Wis. :   wheat  growing  in.   15, 
22,    46.    52,    64,    65,    75-77,    83,    161, 
164  ;     milling    industry     in,     17,     10^, 
107  ;   flax   grown    in,   31  ;    other  grains 
in,   52  :   tobacco  culture   in.   66,   75-77, 
79,    SO,    150.    152:    dairying    in,    30; 
animal    husbandry,    etc.,    in,    31,    65 ; 
Its   settlers  and   pop.,   29,    30,   34,    44, 
45,    65 ;   per   capita    yield   in,    reduced 
by     Madison's     growth,     65 ;     imports 
into.  32  :  land  valuations  decline,  135  ; 
r.    r.    extended    into,    140;    Sauk    Co. 
compared    to,    55. 
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Dane  Co.   Agric.   Soc. :   meeting  of,   13i>. 

Dane  Co.  Farmers'  Protective  Union : 
created,   146. 

Daniells.    Prof.   W.   W.  :   cited,   27. 

Darke  Co.,  0.  :  wheat  growing  and 
dairying    in,    178,    179. 

Debow's  Rev.:  cited,  15. 

Debts :  incurred  by  farmers,  25,  26,  30, 
48. 

Delaware  :   wheat  growing  in,    125,   172. 

Demand  and  Supply :  working  of  law 
of,  IS,  47,  48;  in  wheat,  108, 
109,  129,  130;  in  flour,  110;  in  dairy- 
ing, 168,  169.  See  also  Wheat  and 
Wheat    growing. 

De  Neveu,  Gustavus :  Considerations 
of  Atner.  crops,  cited,  23,  122. 

Detroit,  Mich.  :  competes  with  Mil- 
waukee,   116. 

Dodge  Co.,  Wis.  :  wheat  growing  in,  15, 
22,  52,  65,  75,  83,  95,  99  ;  milling  in- 
dustry in,  104 ;  rotation  of  crops  in, 
31,  32;  other  grains  in,  95;  animal 
husbandry,  etc.,  in,  65,  95  ;  improved 
land  increases  in,  52  ;  land  valuations 
decline,  135  ;  compared  to  Sauk  Co., 
55. 

Dogs  :  sheep  destroyed  by,  48. 

Door  Co.,  Wis. :  wheat  growing  in,  92, 
99 ;  potatoes  in,  100 ;  pop.  in,  101 ; 
land  valuations,   135. 

Douglas  Co.,  Wis.  :  milling  industry  in, 
108. 

Downes,  Robert  Hugh :  Soc.  and  econ. 
development  of  Kenosha  Co.,  cited,  27. 

Drouth  :  its  effects  on  Wis.  crops,  58, 
72,    73,    160. 

Duluth,  Minn.  :  competes  with  Milwau- 
kee 'n  milling  Indus.,  110 ;  as  wheat 
center,  117,  119  ;  benefits  by  discrimi- 
nation   in    rates,    119. 

Dunn  Co.,  Wis.  :  wheat  growing  in,  78, 
95,  99,  153  ;  com  in,  85  ;  potatoes  in, 
95. 

Eagle  Center,  Wis. :  r.  r.  reaches,  42, 
113. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.  :  influence  of  its  pop. 
on  agric.  showing  of  its  co.,  95. 

Eau  Claire  Co.,  Wis.  :  wheat  growing 
in,  55,  78,  95,  99,  153,  154 ;  milling 
Indus,  in,  105  ;  potatoes  in,  100 ;  few 
milch  cows  in,  95  ;  r.  r.  facilities  ex- 
tended to,  68  ;  affected  by  growth  of 
city  pop\,  95  ;   speculation  in,   144. 


Elevators,  grain  :  operated  by  r.   r.,  119. 
Elizabeth  Islands  :  wheat  introduced  into, 

123. 
Ellis,  Albert  Gallatui :     Hist,  of  Portage 

Co.,  cited,  43,  141. 
Ellsworth,    Henry    William :      Valley    of 

Upper    Wabash,  cited,   128. 
Immigration.     Sec    Population ;    and    Set- 
tlers. 
Emigration  Commissioner  :     Rept.,  cited, 

42. 
Emigration     Travelling     Agent :       Rept., 

cited,    42. 
Emmons,     Ebenezer :    Nat.     hist,     of    N. 

Y.,  cited,   126. 
English,    as    farmers,    28. 
Esterly,   George :    inventor,   32,   63. 
Europe  :  wheat  export  to,  89. 
Exchange :    wheat,    as    medium    of,    25. 

Wheat,   at   Milwaukee,    117. 
Exports.     See  Commei-ce  and   trade. 

Farm   'tnd  Factory:  cited,  105,   106. 

Farmers:  No.  hi  Wis.  (1849),  18; 
source  of  their  credit,  19.  Attitude 
toward  r.  r.,  19,  20,  35,  36,  71,  73, 
112,  1.36,  139,  141,  142,  147-152,  182, 
183;  aid  r.  r.  construction.  36,  42, 
141-144 ;  complain  of  high  freight 
rates,  72,  146  (see  also  Transporta 
tion)  ;  speculate  in  land  and  r.  r. 
stock,  136,  137  ;  their  capital  deflected 
by  r.  r.,  143  ;  do  not  gain  control  of 
r.  r.,  146 ;  at  mercy  of  r.  r.,  150 ; 
their  losses  by  high  freight  rate,  151 , 
rendered  more  intelligent  by  r.  r., 
155;  depend  on  r.  r.,  156.  Use  poor 
methods.  20,  21,  58 ;  early,  profit  by 
poor  farming,  27 ;  foreigners,  good, 
28 ;  English,  177 ;  should  diversify 
crops,  27.  48;  they  do  this,  72,  80; 
change  methods,  80,  81  :  reason  for 
raising  wheat,  30 ;  sow  exclusively  to 
wheat  (q.  v.),  47,  58;  lose  benefit  of 
large  wheat  crop,  57 ;  wheat  maintains 
credit  with,  70 ;  seek  substitute  for 
wheat,  74  ;  grow  id.  at  loss,  134  ;  de- 
pend mainly  on  cash  wheat  sales,  149 ; 
prejudiced  against  wheat,  175  ;  should 
raise  wool,  31,  48  ;  increase  their  live- 
stock, 84 ;  enter  dairy  industry,  148. 
Use  wheat  as  money,  25  :  incur  debt, 
26;  status,  26.  35,  36,  47,  48,  58,  59, 
149,  150 ;  their  farms  too  large,  26 
(see   also   land)  ;    increase   land    hold- 
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ings,  41 ;  suffer  from  cheap  land,  122 , 
attitude  toward  govt,  land  policy,  13l, 
136;  emigration  of,  26,  28,  131,  132, 
139,  140  ;  make  effort  to  improve  con- 
dition, 30,  31  ;  suffer  from  high  price 
of  necessities,  58  ;  invest  in  farm  ma- 
chinery, 62,  166 ;  injured  by  compe- 
tition, 71,  72 ;  early  wheat,  speculate, 
124 ;  attitude  of  pioneer,  130 ;  or- 
ganize, 142,  149,  150  (see  also  Granger 
movement)  ;  themselves  to  blame  for 
their  condition,  150  ;  need  organization, 
155 ;  unable  to  compete  with  w.  in 
cattle,    166 ;    conservative,    168. 

Farmers'  General  Home  League :  Letter, 
cited,   142. 

Farmers'  Institute  of  Wis. :  Bulletin, 
cited,  71,  129,  13T,  165,  166,  169,  178- 
180,    187. 

Farmers'   Institutes :    their   work,   171. 

Farming.  See  Agric. ;  Farmers  ;  Land  ; 
and   Wheat. 

Farms :  effect  of  too  large,  26 ;  sold  be- 
cause of  wheat  failures,  29,  30 ;  should 
be  improved,  32 ;  settlers  take  up 
new,  43 ;  many  opened  up  in  Wis., 
43 ;  revenues  of,  decrease,  71  ;  larg« 
in  N.  Y.,  122 ;  prices  and  values,  125, 
127,  128,  131,  160,  170.  219;  imple- 
ments used  in  Wis.,  crude,  129  ;  mort- 
gages (g.  V.)  on,  133,  142;  tendency 
in  change  of  farm  pursuits,  161,  162  ; 
dairy  and  wheat  compared,  170.  See 
also  Agric. ;  Farmers  ;  Land  ;  and  the 
several    pursuits    and    products. 

Farwell,  Gov.  Leonard  J. :  Message, 
cited,   44. 

Fayette  Co.,  O. :  dairying  and  wheat 
growing  In,  178. 

Ferry  boats  :  used  In  wheat  trade,  114  ; 
car,    devised   for    Lake   Michigan,    120, 

Fertilizers :  not  of  great  use  on  virgin 
soil,  27 ;  farmers  use,  32 ;  cost  In 
Mass.,  126.     See  also  Manure. 

Fish,  Herbert  Clay :  Movement  of  N. 
Y.  and  N.  E.  elements  of  pop.  of  Wis., 
cited,  29. 

Fisheries :  of  Wis.,  how  supplied  with 
wheat,   16. 

Fite,  Emerson  D. :  Agric.  development 
of   West,   cited,   63,   147. 

Flax  :  grown  in  Dane  Co.,  31 ;  repts.  of 
not  encouraging,  49 ;  Important  crop 
in  various  co.'s,  69. 

Flour :  export  of  Wis.,  16,  114 ;  shipped 
to   Milwaukee,   115  ;   Id.   from   West  of 


Mississippi  Riv.,  144 ;  made  from 
spring  wheat,  23 ;  new  process  in 
mfre.  of,  105 ;  output  in  Milwaukee, 
108 ;  over-production  in  id.,  109 ; 
winter  wheat,  superior  to  spring 
wheat,  109 ;  prices,  46 ;  value  com- 
pared to  that  of  wheat,  108  ;  Canadian 
excluded  from  markets  of  U.  S.,  108, 
109 ;  freight  rates  on,  higher  than  on 
wheat,  108;  production  (1881)  ab- 
sorbs most  of  wheat  crop,  110 ;  cost 
of  handling,  lessened.  111 ;  takes  place 
of  wheat  at  Milwaukee,  118.  See  also 
Milling  industry  and  Mills. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. :  its  effect  on  its 
CO.,   96. 

Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Wis. :  Wheat  grow- 
ing in,  22,  23,  40,  52,  53,  96,  124, 
129 ;  other  crops  in,  53 ;  its  agric. 
Importance  decreased  by  growth  of 
cities,  96  ;  as  milling  center,  104  ;  milch 
cows  In,  76 ;  growth  of  pop.  In,  45 ; 
its  status,  67 ;  comparable  with  other 
co.'s,  52,  67. 

Forage  crops :  lack  oi,  49 ;  increase  in, 
79. 

Foreigners :  cultivate  grains,  27,  28. 
See  also  Settlers :  and  the  several 
natiopalities. 

Forests :  relation  to  wheat  growing,  53, 
55,    76,   154.     See  also   Lumbering. 

Forum:  cited,   173. 

Fox  River,  Wis. :  improvements  on,  17  ; 
value  of  land  near,  34  ;  valley  of,  set- 
tled,  4'4  ;  milling  industry   near,   107. 

Fox  and  Wis.  Improvement  Co. :  Bept. 
of  director,   cited,  44,   48. 

Freight  rates.     See  Transportation. 

French  :  as  farmers,  28. 

Frontier  :  attitude  toward  land  on,  122  ; 
wheat  growing  on,  and  its  conditions, 
123-125,  127,  164,  187 ;  labor  and 
capital  scarce  on,  124  ;  transportation 
an  important  factor  of,  124  ;  r.  r.  de- 
sired on,  136 ;  characterized  by  econ. 
instability,  138 ;  few  wants  on,  164, 
165.     See  also  Pioneers ;  and  Settlers. 


Geauga  Co.,  O. :  dairying  and  wheat 
growing  in,  178,  179. 

Genessee  Co.,  N.  Y. :  price  of  unim- 
proved land  in    (1804),   125. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. :  wheat  yield  on  land 
near,  125  ;  estate  near,  126. 

Georgia:  wheat  area  in   (1790),  125. 
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Germans  :  as  farmers,  28  ;  settle  in  Wis., 
29,  43. 

Gold :  premium  on,  59. 

Oovernor's  Message  and  accompanying 
doc:  cited,  43,  114. 

Graham,  James  Blain  :  Econ.  and  soc. 
study  of  pop.  of  St.  Croix  Co.,  cited, 
29. 

Grains  :  injured  in  harvest,  26  ;  abundant 
crops  bring  prosperity,  40 ;  prices  de- 
cline, 59  ;  specialization  in,  64  ;  tend- 
ency to  diversification  in,  183 ;  re- 
lation to  livestock  industry,  66,  124, 
177:  subsidiary  to  dairying,  170;  Wis. 
a  center  for,  101  ;  area  West  of  Mis- 
sissippi, 113 ;  area  moves  west,  129, 
130  ;  rates  on,  111,  147  ;  winter  move- 
ment of,  stimulated,  117 ;  trade  of 
Chicago  greatly  diverted,  120 ;  effect 
of  pop.  on  growing  of,  151  ;  chinch 
bugs  injure,  165.  See  aUo  the  sev- 
eral  varieties. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.  :  has  lake  connection 
with  Milwaukee,  114 ;  extra  loading 
required  at,   116. 

Granger  Movement  (the  Grange)  :  rise 
and  object,  150 ;  in  Wis.,  150,  151, 
182,    183 ;    its  work,   171. 

Grant  Co.,  Wis. :  wheat  growing  in,  40, 
54,  66,  77,  124 ;  flouring  industry  in, 
104 ;  tobacco  culture  in,  86 ;  "othei 
cattle"  in,  86 ;  land  valuations  decline, 
135. 

Grass :  tame  varieties  cultivated,  31 , 
seed  imported  into  Dane  Co.,  32  ;  re- 
lation   to   dairying,    174. 

Great  Britain  :  wheat  prices  decline  in, 
90. 

Great  Miami  River  :  wheat  growing  near, 
126. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  :  wheat  region  about, 
15,  16,  74,  91 ;  soil  characteristics 
near.  39 ;  water  improvements  de- 
sired at,   148. 

Green  Co.,  O. :  wheat  growing  and  dairy- 
ing in,   178. 

Green  Co.,  Wis.  :  wheat  growing  in,  54, 
66,  77  ;  soil  exhausted  by  wheat,  77 ; 
milling  Indus,  in,  104,  105 ;  tobacco 
culture  in,  86 :  livestock  industry  in, 
54,  67,  77  ;  suitable  for  dairying,  54  ; 
land  values  rise  in,  135  ;  chinch  bugs 
In,    164. 

Green  Lake  Co.,  Wis.  :  set  off  from  Mar- 
quette   Co.,    51  :    wheat    growing    in. 


51,  52,  64,  65,  75,  83,  96,  99,  128; 
decline  in  flouring  industry,  105  ;  rye 
growing  in,  75 ;  diversified  agric.  in, 
96  ;  sheep  raising  in,  65,  75  ;  dairying 
in,  1)6;  land  valuations  declne,  135; 
compared  to  other  co.'s,   52,  55. 

Gregory,  John :  Land  limitation  move- 
ment, cited,  26;  Indus,  resources  of 
Wis.,  cited,  28,  46,  122,  140,  187. 

Grosvenor,  W.  M. :  cited,  147,  148,  151. 


iiugerty,    Frank    H. :    Statis.    and    poUi. 

abstract,    cited,    137. 
Hamilton    Co.,    O. :    dairying   and    wheat 

growing  in,  178,  179. 
Hancock    Co.,    O.  :    dairying    and    wheat 

growing   in,    178,   179. 
Harper's   Weekly:   cited,   172. 
Harrigan,  Frank  Elwood  :  Econ.  mid  soc. 

factors    in    development    of   Dane    Oo., 

cited,   29. 
Hay  :    in    Wis.,    50,   55,   56,   79,   99,   100, 

211  ;     subsidiary      to     dairying,      174. 

See   also    Statistics. 
Hazard,  — :   U.  S.  coin,  and  statis.  reg., 

cited,   128. 
Hibbard,  B.  H. :  Hist,  of  Agric.  in  Dane 

Co.,  cited,   19,   20,   28,  29,  34,   36,  39, 

44,    45,    58,    60,    62,    66,    71,    75,    86, 

140,  146,  148,  149,  151,  166-169,   187. 
Hist.  Atlas  of  Wis.:  cited,   71. 
liist.  of  Chippewa  Co.:  cited,  144. 
Hist,   of  Columbia  Co.:  cited,  43,  44. 
Hist,  of  Crawford  Co.:  cited,  129,  131. 
Hist,    of  Dodge   Co::   cited,    142. 
Hist,  of  Fond  du  Lac  Co.:  cited,  73,  141, 

164. 
Hist,  of  Orant  Co.:  cited,  141. 
Hist,  of  Green  Co.:  cited,  141,  146,  148. 
Hist,     of     Kenosha     and     Racine     Co.'s: 

cited,  18. 
Hist,  of  La  Crosse  Co.:  cited,  144. 
Hist,  of  \vashington  and  Ozaukee  Co.'s.: 

cited,   141. 
Hist,  of  Waukesha  Co.:  cited,  141. 
Hoard,   W.  D. :  cited,  71,   167. 
llolford,    — :    Hist,   of  Orant   Co.,  cited, 

141. 
Hopkins.    Cyril    G. :    Pho.t.    and    humus, 

cited,  21. 
Hops  :   succeed  in   Wis..   24  ;  culture  ana 

yield,   31,  60,   68  ;   failure  of  crop,  54, 

150 ;  expense  of  production,  high,  60 ; 

prices,   60. 
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Horicon,  Wis. :  r.  r.  reaches,  42 ;  farm 
machinery    made    at,    63. 

Horses :  imported  into  Dane  Co.,  32 ; 
raised  in  Wis.  (various  regions 
named),  64-67,  69,  74-78,  80,  84,  86, 
95,  98,  100,  149,  213;  increase  in 
Iowa  Co.,  not  entirely  incidental  to 
grain  growing,  66.     See  also  Statistics. 

Hudson,  Wis.  :  wueat  region  near,  16 ; 
land  office  opened  at,  44. 

Hunt's  Mer.  Mag.:  cited,   127. 

Illinois  :  wheat  conditions  in,  similar  to 
those  in  Wis.,  13  ;  wheat  growing  in, 
13,  21,  22 ;  Wis.  wheat  brings  better 
price  than  that  of,  47 ;  competition 
for  wheat  of,  113 ;  wheat  shipped 
from,  114,  115  ;  wheat  of,  deteriorates, 
114  ;  per  cent,  of  its  pop.  engaged  in 
agri<>.,  14  ;  farm  machinery  used  in, 
32,  33 ;  competition  in  between  live- 
stock industry  and  cash  grain  crops, 
177. 

111.   Ltate  Entomologist :  Rept.,  cited,  58. 

Immigration  and  immigrants.  See 
Population. 

Imports.     See    Commerce    and    trade. 

India :    wheat   exports   from,    90. 

Indiana:  status  (1838),  128;  wheat 
growing   in,    172. 

Indians :    reservations   for,    16. 

Influence  of  r.  r.  on  wheat  producing: 
cited,   153. 

Insects :  injure  crops,  20,  72,  73,  163, 
164,   184:     See  also  Chuich   bugs. 

Interest":  met  by  payment  in  wheat,  25  ; 
rates,  high,  26 ;  rates  on  mortgages, 
41.     See    also    Money. 

Investments :  estimated  of  farmers  in 
machinery,  62.  See  also  Capital ;  and 
Speculation. 

Iowa,  state :  farm  machinery  used  in, 
33 ;  Milwaukee  competes  for  wheat  of, 
114 ;  its  wheat  shipped,  115,  157 ; 
wheat  growing  in,  148,  172. 

Iowa  Co.,  Wis.  :  wheat  growing  in,  22, 
54,  66,  77,  161  ;  milling  industry  in, 
104,  106 ;  flax  in,  69 ;  livestock  in- 
dustry in,  66,  77,  86 ;  land  valuations 
decline  in,  135. 

Irish :  as  farmers,  28 ;  settle  in  Wis., 
43. 

Jackson  Co.,  Wis.  :  wheat  growing  in, 
68,  94,  95,  99;  oats  in,  100;  potatoes 


in,  100  ;  livestock  industry  in.  86,  95  ; 
r.  r.  extended  into,  68 ;  land  valuation 
in,   135. 

Janesville,  Wis.  :  cost  of  transportation 
from,  to  Milwaukee,  16 ;  milling  cen- 
ter, 17,  103 ;  wheat  shipped  through, 
114 ;  r.  r.  extended  to,  42,  141 ; 
growth  of  pop.,  45 ;  farm  machinery 
made  at,   63. 

Jayne,  Gov.  ■ — :  Message,  cited,  130. 

Jefferson  Banner:   cited,   71,   133. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.  :  wheat  growing  in, 
23,  53,  66,  75,  83,  133 ;  milling  in- 
dustry in,  .104,  105,  107 ;  hop  grow- 
ing in,  60 ;  tobacco  culture  in,  66,  75, 
S6 ;  milch  cows  in,  75 ;  cheese  in- 
dustry in,  135 ;  growth  of  pop.  in, 
.">:!  :  improved  lands  increase  in,  53 ; 
land  values  increase  in,  135  ;  farm 
values  in,  170 ;  drought  in,  53 ;  de- 
pression in,  133. 

Journ.  of  Pol.  Econ.:  cited,   89,   173. 

Jiiiirn.  of  Roy.  Statis.  Soc:  cited,  89,  90, 
173. 

Juneau  Co.,  Wis.:  potatoes  in,  78,  96; 
hop    growing   in,    86. 

Kaerger,  Karl :  Landicirtschaft,  cited, 
173. 

Kansas :  livestock  industry  in,  87,  88 ; 
wheat  growing  in,  89. 

Kenosha,  Wis. :  wheat  market,  17.  See 
also    Southport. 

Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.  :  wheat  growing  in, 
23,  50,  51,  66,  .7,  161;  flax,  an  im- 
portant crop  in,  69 ;  livestock  in- 
dustry in,  31,  66,  67,  161  ;  dairying 
in,    31,    51. 

Kentucky  :  wheat  growing  in,   172. 

Kessinger,  L. :  Hist,  of  Buffalo  Co.,  cited, 
63,   144,   165. 

Kewaunee  Co.,  Wis.  :  wheat  growing  in, 
52,  53,  67,  83,  92,  99,  104 ;  rye  in, 
85  ;  milch  cows  in,  76  ;  growth  of  pop. 
in,  67  ;  land  valuations  in,  135. 

King.  Franklin  Hiram  :  Physics  of  Agric., 
cited,   21. 

Labor:  scarce.  18,  23.  33,  62,  70,  124, 
164.  165  ;  wheat  ofl'ers  good  returns 
for,  27  :  limited,  necessary  for  wheat 
growing,  123-130;  machinery  saves, 
33,  63  ;  agric.  less  dependent  on,  33  ; 
land  sold  for,  44  ;  fall  in  price  of,  pre- 
dicted,   45  ;    dear,    in    Wis.,    56,    148 ; 
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cost  of,  increases,  132  ;  r.  r.  monopo- 
lize supply  of,  143 ;  much,  needed  In 
tobacco  culture,  167  ;  distributed  more 
evenly  by  dairying,  170. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. :  r.  r.  extended  to,  42, 
55,  113  ;  land  office  opened  at,  43 ;  im- 
portant milling  center,  106 :  compe- 
tition at,  113;  wheat  exports,  157; 
lumbering  industry  in,  106  ;  Board  of 
Traae,  Rcpf.,  cited,   106,   144. 

La  Crosse  Co..  Wis.  :  crops  in,  54 ; 
wheat  growing  in,  64 ;  milling  in- 
dustry in,  105,  107,  108 ;  favorably 
located  for  wheat  markets,  106 ;  hops 
produced    in,    86. 

La   Crosse  Daily  Democrat:  cited,  106. 

La  Crosse  Valley :  change  of  industry 
needed    in,    132,    133. 

Lafayette  Co.,  Wis.  :   wheat  growing  In, 

54,  66,  77 ;  milling  industry  in,  104 ; 
tobacco  culture,  in,  86 ;  livestocl£  in- 
dustry in,  67,  77,  86 ;  land  valua- 
tions in,  135. 

Land:  improved,  15,  (defined),  33,  34, 
44,   45,   50-52,   53,    (term   misleading), 

55,  60,  69,  79,  82,  87,  91,  93,  99, 
101,  128,  152,  161,  162 ;  unimproved 
(raw.  wild),  33,  125,  128,  131;  credit 
of  farmers  rests  on,  19  ;  various  con- 
siderations regarding  fertile,  23,  34, 
52,  90.  123,  124,  127,  131,  159,  (see 
also  beloiv,  values  and  price)  ;  how 
re-fertilized.  77,  SO,  165  (see  <ilso 
Fertilizers ;  and  Manure)  :  wheat 
fertilized  in  Mass..  126 ;  fertility  de- 
pleted, 182  (see  also  Soil-exhaustion)  ; 
various  considerations  regarding  cheap, 
23.  24,  26,  3.S-35,  87,  121,  123-125, 
127,  130,  137,  151,  159,  163,  164,  165, 
173,  174,  181  ;  values  and  price,  etc., 
31.  41.  43-46,  87,  88,  90.  98,  121-125, 
127.    1-  ,   130-137,   139-141,   159,   162- 

.  165,  170.  173,  176,  177,  181-183  (see 
also  item  immediately  preceding)  : 
easily  secured  in  Wis.,  24 ;  paid  for 
in  wheat,  25  ;  limitation  in,  26,  122  ; 
monopoly  in,  26 ;  skinning,  in  Wis., 
27,  159  ;  Scandinavians  increase  hold- 
ings in.  30  ;  good,  becomes  scarce,  32  , 
speculation  in,  33,  41,  45,  124,  125, 
132.  136.  137,  139-141,  181 ;  boom, 
in  Wis..  140 ;  agents  and  agency,  34, 
43:  officers,  41,  42;  rush  for,  in  Wis., 
43 ;  mortgaged,  36  (see  also  mort- 
gages) ;    easily    cleared    in    Wis.,    40; 


easily  cultivated  in  Wis.  non-forested 
region,  40;  amt.  of  sales  (1850-60), 
43,  44  ;  school,  swamp,  and  pine,  44  ; 
policy,  of  farmer,  48 ;  relation  of 
dairying  to,  and  its  effects  on,  87, 
170,  176,  183  ;  id.,  live  stock  industry, 
105  (waste,  utilized  by),  177;  id., 
wheat  growing,  90,  121-138,  159,  160, 
162-165,  170,  173,  174,  181,  182; 
cheap,  necessary  for  grain  cultivation, 
151  :  of  Wis.,  exhausted,  90  ;  in  U.  S. 
id.,  173 ;  grants  to  r.  r.  opposed  in 
Wis.,  121,  144,  145,  181  ;  homestead 
law,  121  ;  hostility  in  w.  to  enforce- 
ment of  laws,  122 ;  attitude  toward, 
on  frontier,  122  ;  relation  of  pop.  to, 
51,  123.  135  (influence  of  cities),  139, 
181;  internal,  of  N.  H.,  126;  capital 
tied  up  in,  131 ;  relation  to  r.  r.,  etc., 
136,  144,  145,  155,  181  ;  efifect  of  In- 
ternal improvements  on,  136 ;  con- 
nection   of    Granger    movement    with, 

150,  151 ;  clayey,  better  after  lirst 
crop,  160  ;  relation  to  cost  of  produc- 
tion, 162.  8ee  also  Agric. ;  Farmers ; 
Farms  ;  Soil ;  Statistics ;  and  Wheat 
and    other    products. 

Land  policy.  Govt,  public  :  its  relation  to 
pop.  and  wheat  growing,  and  criticisms 
on   its  practical  results,  121-188,   150, 

151,  181,  182. 

Livestock  industry  :  its  relation  to  agric, 
124,  160,  165,  177  :  relation  of  dairy- 
ing to,  177 ;  production  and  increase, 
149,  152,  161  :  effect  of  its  introduc- 
tion, 165  ;  center  of  production  moves 
west,  177  ;  present,  in  Wis.,  177.  See 
also  Cattle  ;  Cows  ;  Sheep  ;  and  Stock- 
raising. 

Lorain  Co.,  O. :  dairying  and  wheat  grow- 
ing in,   178,   179. 

Lumbering :  how  regions  of,  suppliea 
with  flour,  16 ;  wheat  exchanged  for 
lumber.  17 :  wheat  not  much  grown 
in  regions  of,  40 ;  in  various  Wis. 
Co.'s.  64,  68 ;  little  land  taken  for, 
43  ;  agric.  gains  at  expense  of,  80. 

McGregor.   Iowa :   r.  r.   center,   143. 
McHenry    Co.,    111.  :    wheat    shipped    to 

Wis.  from,  114. 
Machinery,    farm :    where    manufactured, 

18.    63;    use    mcreases,    32,    33,    70; 

complaints     of,    32 ;     its    influence    in 

agric.   (espec.  wheat  growing),  40,  46, 
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51,  52,  56,  63,  124,  165,  166,  181 ; 
introduced  during  civil  war,  61,  62  ; 
reason  for  increased  use,  62 ;  prices, 
62 ;  diversified  agric.  requires  more 
than  wlieat  growing,  165 ;  bought 
recklessly,  166.  Various  kinds  named  : 
binders",  63 ;  Bain's  machinery,  33 ; 
Case's  machinery,  32,  33 ;  corn  cut- 
ters, 166 ;  corn  buskers,  166 ;  com 
shredders,  166;  cradles  (farm  imple- 
ment), 32,  128;  cultivators,  63,  166; 
Esterly's  machinery,  32,  63 ;  grain 
drills,  33 ;  harvesters,  32,  33,  62 ; 
headers,  32,  33 ;  Herdan's  machinery, 
32  ;  horsepowers,  63  ;  McCormick's  ma- 
chinery, 32  ;  mowers,  62,  63 ;  rakes, 
32;  reapers,  32,  33,  62,  63;  planters, 
166  ;  potato  diggers,  166  ;  seeders,  63  ; 
straw  stackers,  63  ;  threshers,  33,  62, 
63  ;   truck  wagons,  63. 

McLaren,  N.  P.  :  Address  hy,  cited,   116. 

Madison,  Wis.  :  r.  r.  constructed  to,  42  ; 
growth  in  pop.,  45  ;  farm  mach.  made 
at,  63  ;  its  efifect  on  per  capita  yield  of 
Dane  Co.,  65  ;  wheat  prices  at,  146 ; 
grain   elevator  at,   146. 

Madison  Argus:  cited,  140. 

Madison  Argus  and  Democrat:  cited,  43. 

Madison  Co.,  O. :  dairying  and  wheat- 
growing  in,   178,  179. 

Madison  Democrat:  cited,  71,  141. 

Maize  (Indian  Com)  :  its  cultivation  In 
Wis.,  27,  47,  52,  54,  55,  66,  69,  75, 
79,  82,  85,  87,  89,  91-93,  95,  96,  99, 
100,  149,  152,  210;  displaces  wheat, 
69,  87,  96 ;  supplementary  to  dairying, 
75,  174 ;  displaced  by  barley,  87 ; 
altemated  wifh  wheat,  129 ;  Wis. 
largely   outside  district   of,   166. 

Manitowoc  Co. :  wheat  imported  into,  17  ; 
pulse  an  important  crop  In,  69 ;  wheat 
growing  in,  83,  92,  135;  rye  gains  in, 
85 ;  milch  cows  In,  76 ;  land  valua- 
tions in,   135. 

Manufactures :  developed  In  Wis.,  17 ;  at 
Milwaukee,  18,  116-118  ;  value  in  Wis., 
18 ;  fall  in  price,  predicted,  45  ;  lum- 
ber, at  La  Crosse,  106 ;  backward  in 
N.  T.,  122  ;  desired  in  Wis.,  148 ;  Im- 
possible to  stimulate  In  Wis.,  151. 
See  also  Machinery,  farm ;  and  Milling 
Industry. 

Manure :  not  of  great  use  on  virgin 
soils,  27 ;  barnyard,  formerly  not 
used  in  Wis.,  129.  See  also  Fertl- 
zers ;   and  Land. 


Marathon  Co.,  Wis. :  pulse  an  important 
crop    in,    69. 

Markets  :  wheat,  16,  17,  48,  53,  72  (for- 
eign), 76,  77,  108-110,  112-120;  home, 
17-20,  35,  76,  77,  124,  127,  136,  144, 
1-18,  151,  154,  181;  of  Mmn.,  con- 
trolled by  La  Crosse,  106;  at  Milwau- 
kee (q.  v.),  108,  110,  113,  115,  116, 
117,  131 ;  at  Racine,  115  ;  at  Chicago 
{ij.  v.),  119;  at  Duluth,  119;  foreign, 
110;  immigration  destructive  to,  18; 
failure  of,  19,  20,  136,  181  ;  Wis.,  in 
danger.  113;  affected  by  poor  roads, 
i'G ;  diversified  agric.  most  marked 
near,  31  ;  break  down  of  home,  forces 
diversification  of  agric,  35  ;  effect  of 
r.  r.  on,  33,  112,  114,  115,  139,  140, 
143,  156,  181 ;  affect  value  of  land, 
46,  140  ;  rates  to,  high,  72  ;  surplus  In, 
89,  90,  144 ;  relation  to  milling  in- 
dustry, 103,  105 ;  Canadian  flour  ex- 
cluded from  U.  S.,  108,  109;  for 
breadstiiffs.  dear,  110 ;  competition 
(q.  v.)  in,  110,  144;  implied  by 
specialization  to  wheat,  124 ;  needed 
for  mfres.,  151.  See  also  Prices; 
Transportation ;   and   Wheat. 

Marquette  Co.,  Wis. :  markets  for,  16 ; 
wheat  growing  in,  51,  68,  78 ;  rye  In, 
78,  85  ;  potatoes  In,  78,  96 ;  livestock 
Indus,  in,  67,  68,  78;  divided,  51; 
compared  to  Green  Lake  Co.,  52. 

Martin,  Edward  Wlnslow :  Hist,  of 
Granger  Movement,  cited,  134,  135, 
145,    147-149,    166,    187. 

Maryland:  wheat  area  in   (1790),  125. 

Massachusetts :  wheat  introduced  into, 
123;   yield  per  acre  In    (1860),  126. 

Mavor,  James  :  Wheat  in  Canad.  N.  W., 
cited,   173. 

Menasha,   Wis. :   pine   lands  sold   In,   44. 

Menasha  Advocate:   cited,    44. 

Merchandise :  fall  in  prices,  predicted, 
45.  See  also  Commerce  and  Trade ; 
and   Prices. 

Meyer,  Dr.  B.  H. :  Hist,  of  early  R.  R. 
Legisl.  in  Wis.,  cited,  19,  36,  141,  145. 

Meyer,  Dr.  Rudolf:  cited,  173. 

Miami  Co.,  O. :  dairymg  and  wheat 
growing   in,    178. 

Michelson,  Albert  G. :  Scandina/vicms  in 
W.  Dane  Co.,  cited,  30. 

Michigan :  wheat  yield  diminishes  In, 
21  ;  Agric.  College,  21. 

Michigan,  Lake :  offers  access  to  wheat 
markets,  24;  transportation  across,  111. 
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Midgler.   — :   cited,   140. 

Milk  :  production,  in  Wis.,  94,  101  ;  may 
be  produced  in  many  places,  175. 

Milling  industry  (generally  wheat  flour)  . 
in  Wis.,  103-111  ;  liow  localization  de- 
termined, 103  ;  important  centers,  104, 
lOtj,  108-111,  118,  119  ;  in  St.  Louis, 
109  ;  relation  to  wheat  growing,  104, 
105,  107-109 ;  affected  by  pop.,  104 ; 
increases  faster  than  pop.,  105 ; 
brings  prosperity,  105  ;  patent  process 
causes  expansion  in,  107  ;  new  process 
introduced  into  Milwaukee,  109 ;  re- 
sults of  milling-in-transit  system, 
109  ;  financial  depression  affects,  110. 
See    also    Flour ;    and    Wheat. 

Milling-in-transit :  defined,  105  ;  results 
of,   109. 

Mills  :  flour — Wis.  wheat  taken  to  local. 
16 ;  in  Dane  Co.,  17 ;  importance  of, 
in  east,  and  n.  east  Wis.,  77  ;  no.  in 
Wis.,  103.  108  ;  no.  m  Milwaukee,  108  ; 
increase  of,  105 ;  steam  used  for 
power  in,  108 ;  output  decreased  by 
fire,  108.  Grist— in  Wis.,  103,  108. 
Wind — used  in  flouring  industry,  103. 
See   also   Flour ;   and   Wheat. 

Milton  Junction,  Wis.  :  r.  r.  extended  to, 
42. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. :  wheat  market  in,  16, 
17,  48,  53,  59,  112-120,  144;  price  of 
wheat  in,  57,  201,  202;  source  for  its 
wlieat  supply,  l(r4  ;  its  location  as  to 
wheat  area,  111  ;  first  wheat  ship- 
ments from,  113 ;  superior  grade 
wheat  marketed  in,  114  ;  wheat  from 
other  states  shipped  to,  114,  115 ; 
loses    preeminence    as    wheat    market, 

115,  117 ;  benefits  from  extension  ot 
wheat  area,  1I5 ;  well  located  for 
grain  trade,  117 ;  wheat  receipts 
(1873).  117;  they  increase  (1878), 
117 :  pa.<«es  climax  in  wheat  trade, 
118 ;  competes  in  whe^t  trade  with 
Chicago,  113-118 ;  its  prosperity  not 
dependent  on  wheat,  118  ;  exports  less 
wheat,  119j  flouring  industry  in,  103, 
105.  107-111,  118 ;  flour  shipped  to, 
114;  freight  rates  to,  16;  value  of  its 
mfrs.  18 ;  center  for  mfrs.,  118 ;  value 
of  land  near,  34 ;  r.  r.  center,  42 ; 
growth  of  pop.  in,  45  ;  its  effect  on  its 
CO..    54 ;    declines   in    importance,   112, 

116,  117  ;  reasons  for  its  econ.  decline, 
112.    113.    119;    its    chamber    of    com. 


organized,  115 ;  gains  by  outbreak  of 
Civil  War,  116 ;  competes  with  De- 
troit, 116  ;  Id.  with  Minneapolis,  118  ; 
enjoys  all-rail  rates,  116 ;  discrimina- 
tion of  rates  against,  119 ;  reasons 
for  its  econ.   importance,  120. 

Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade :  Reptt., 
citeu,   47,  103,   108,   114,   146,  196. 

Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Ita 
sec'y  cited,  42 ;  Repta.,  cited,  47,  4&, 
57,  59,  69,  72,  105,  108-111,  113-120, 
131,   146,   148,   150,   151,   187,   200. 

Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis.  :  farming  in,  32 ; 
wheat  growing  in,  53,  54  ;  milling  in- 
dustry m,  104,  105,  107,  109  ;  hops  in, 
88 ;  improved  farms  In,  offered  for 
sale,    34. 

Milivaiikee   Courier:   cited,   21. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel:  cited,  16,  140. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Gazette:  cited, 
17. 

Mineral  Point  Democrat:  cited,   21,   122. 

Miners:  no.  in  Wis.    (1849),  18. 

Mines :    in    Wis.,    16. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. :  milling  industry  in, 
106,  107,  110,  117,  118 ;  milling-in- 
transit  system  beneflts,  109 ;  compe- 
tition with  Milwaukee,  110,  118 ; 
shortage  of  wheat  in,  110;  beneflts  by 
rate  discrimination,  119 ;  Northwest- 
ern Miller  moves  to,   107. 

Minnesota :  immigration  into,  71,  131, 
132:  r.  r.  facilities  extended  to,  71; 
wheat  growing  in,  89,  90,  106,  116, 
130,  134,  148,  163.  174 ;  studies  of 
wheat  growing  in,  cited,  163  ;  its  wheat 
markets  controlled  by  I^a  Crosse,  106 ; 
Milwaukee  competes  for  wheat  of,  114  ; 
exports  wheat,  115,  116,  157  ;  id.  flour, 
115:  land  values  in,  rise,  124;  Rept. 
of  ass't  sec'y  of  state  of,  cited,  137. 

Minnesota  Junction  :  r.  r.  extended  to, 
42. 

Mississippi  River :  character  of  soil 
along,  39  ;  r.  r.  ef^tended  to,  42  ;  Wis. 
co.'s  along,  54  :  wheat  area  west  of. 
increases.  89,  130 ;  id.,  along,  91  ;  a 
factor  in  securing  cheap  rates,  106 ; 
grain  region  west  of,  113 ;  C'vil  War 
interrupts  navigation  on,  116. 

Mississippi  Valley  :  wheat  introduced  into, 
123. 

Mitchell,  Martin  :  Hist,  of  Fond  du  Lac 
Co..  cited,  45. 

Money  :  wheat  used  as,  25  ;  farmers  bor- 
row.   26,    30 ;    plentiful    in    Wis.,    41 ; 
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premium  on  gold,  59.  See  also  Banks ; 
and   Interest. 

Monopolies :  dreaded  In  Wis.,  19 ;  land, 
26 ;  r.  r.  propose,  147 ;  opposed  by- 
Granger  Movement,   149. 

Monroe,  Wis. :  r.  r.  extended  to,  42,  141  ; 
early   mfres.   in,    104. 

Monroe  Co.,  Wis. :  wheat  growing  in, 
68,  83,  94,  95,  99 ;  tobacco  culture 
in,  95 ;  potatoes  in,  100 ;  livestock 
industry  in,  95,  100 ;  r.  r.  extended 
into,  68 ;  low  cash  land  valuation  In, 
135. 

Monroe  Sentinel:  cited,  77,  142. 

Morse,  Jedediah  :  Amer.  Geog.,  cited,  122. 

Mortgages:  on  land,  to  aid  r.  r.,  -36, 
141,  142,  182 ;  cancelled,  41 ;  period 
of  heavy,  past,  81 ;  on  farms  in  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  133  ;  estimate  of,  in  Fond 
du    Lac    Co.,    1841  ;   foreclosed,    142. 

Mules  :  increase  in  Wis.,  100. 

Munsey's:  cited,    137. 

Muskingum  River :  Wheat  yield  neai, 
126. 

Nation:  cited,  173. 

Nature:  cited,  173. 

Nebraska :  "other  cattle"  increase  iri, 
88. 

Neill.  E.  D. :  Hist,  of  Freeiorn  Co., 
Minn.,   cited,    103,    137. 

New  England  :  wheat  growing  in,  28,  29, 
126  ;  market  for  Milwaukee  flour,  108 ; 
more  advanced  in  agric.  than  N.  T., 
122. 

New  Hampshire  :  its  internal  lands,  126  ; 
wheat  growing  in,   126. 

New  Jersey  :  more  advanced  in  agric. 
than  N.  Y.,  122  ;  wheat  area  in  (1790;, 
125. 

New  Lisbon,  Wis.  :  r.  r.  extended  to,  42. 

Netc  Northtcest,   The:  cited,   71. 

New  Orleans,  La. :  wheat  market  de- 
sired at,  17  ;  wheat  first  s^iipped  from 
Wabash    Riv.   to,    123. 

New  York,  state :  rates  to,  16 ;  wheat 
growing  in,  28,  29,  125-127,  184; 
market  for  Milwaukee  flour,  108 ; 
agric.  backward  in,  122.  123 ;  dairy- 
ing in,  176,  179,  184  ;  farm  machinery 
made  in,  62  :  land  cheap  In,  122. 

New  York  Cify :  desirable  wheat  mar- 
ket, 17 ;  immigrants  land  at,  43  ;  price 
of  wheat  in,  205,  206. 

New  York  Prod.  Exchange:  cited,  205. 

New  York  Public:  cited,  129. 


Nineteenth  Century:  cited,  137,  173. 

North  American  Review:  cited,  150,  17if, 
189. 

North  Carolina:  wheat  area  in  (1790), 
125. 

North  Dakota :  growth  of  livestock  in- 
dustry  in,   174.     See   also   Dakota. 

Xorthem  Wis.  Agric.  and  Mechanics 
Ass"n. :   Trans.,  cited,  72. 

Northwest,  the :  mania  for  wheat  grow 
ing  tn,  26 ;  farm  machinery  used  in, 
;-;2,  33 ;  milling  industry  in,  107 ;  its 
prosperity  not  dependent  on  wheat, 
118 ;  cheap  lands  of,  compete  with 
other  districts,  131  ;  depression  in, 
1.32  ;   surplus  of  grain  in,  151. 

Northvestern,  Miller:  moves  to  Minne- 
apolis, 107;  cited,  25,  71,  106,  lOr, 
129,    130,  137,   155,   173. 

Norwegians :   settle  in   Wis..   42,   43. 

Oats :  succeed  in  Wis.,  24  ;  foreign  set- 
tlers cultivate,  27  ;  progress  of  culture 
in  Wis.,  52,  54,  64,  66,  68,  69,  75, 
77,  79,  82,  84,  89,  91-93,  95,  96,  99, 
100,  149,  152,  208 ;  yielu  compared 
to  that  of  wheat,  55  ;  displace  other 
grains,  66,  69,  78,  86,  87;  supple- 
mentary to  dairying,  75,  174 ;  flnd 
no  market  in  Grant  Co.,  124 ;  alter- 
nate with  wheat,  129 ;  sown  with 
wheat,  164. 

O'Callaghan,  Edmund  Bailey  :  Doc.  hist, 
of  N.  Y.,  cited,  125, 

Oconto  Co.,  Wis.  :  wneat  growing  in,  99. 

Ohio :  wheat  growing  in.  14,  21,  126, 
172.  178,  179,  184;  settlers  from,  try 
to  introduce  tobacco  culture,  29  ;  farm 
machinery  made  in,  62 ;  dairying  in, 
167,    179,   184. 

Ohio   Cultivator:  cited,   33. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.  :  r.  r.  extended  to.  114. 

Outagamie  Co.,  Wis. :  gain  in  "other 
crops"  in,  76 ;  wh.  grow,  in,  83,  96 ; 
milling  Indus,  declines  in,  104  ;  status 
(1890-1900),    96. 

Outlook:  cited,   173. 

Ozaukee  Co.,  Wis. :  livestock  industry, 
in,  67,  76 ;  potatoes  in,  85 ;  wheat 
growing  in,  125;  status  (1890-1900), 
96 ;  land  valuations  rise  in,  135  :  r.  r. 
aided    in,    141. 

Panics  :  Wh.  prices  in,  47 ;  Milwaukee 
recovers  from,  115  ;  of  1857,  115,  146 ; 
of  1873.  151. 
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Parkiiian   Club   Papers:   cited,   26. 

Pasturage  :  increase  in  Wis.,  33,  56,  80, 
81. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry :  ttieir  principles 
adopted,  81. 

Pennsylvania  :  aliead  of  N.  Y.  in  agric, 
122 ;    wheat   growing   In,    125. 

Pepin  Co.,  Wis. :  crops  in,  54  ;  wh.  grow- 
ing in,  55,  64,  74,  S3,  92,  99 ;  other 
grains  in,  85,  92,  100 ;  livestock  in- 
dustry in,  65,  74,  93 ;  low  cash  land 
valuation   in,    135. 

Periam,  Jonathan :  Q-roundswell,  cited, 
140,    147.    149.    155,    187. 

Pickaway  Co.,  O.  :  wheat  growing  and 
dairying  in,  178,  179. 

Pierce  Co.,  Wis.  :  location,  54  ;  crops  in, 
54  ;  wheat  growing  in,  64,  74,  83,  92, 
99,  101  ;  other  grains  in,  85,  100 ; 
potatoes  in,  85 ;  tobacco  culture  in, 
86 :  live  stock  industry  in,  74,  93 ; 
milk  produced  in,  101  ;  improved  land 
increases  in,  93  ;  low  cash  land  valua- 
tion. 135  ;  reason  for  few  dairy  fac- 
tories in,  101. 

"Pinery"  [i.  e.,  lumber  region],  Wis.: 
wheat  market  in,   17. 

Pioneer  Press:  cited,    130. 

Pioneers :  attitude  toward  farming,  130. 
See  also  Farmers. 

Plank  Roads:  cited,  19. 

Polk  Co.,  Wis. :  location,  54 ;  crops  in, 
54  ;  wheat  growing  in,  55,  74,  83,  92, 
94,  99,  101,  153  ;  other  grains  in,  85, 
100 :  livestock  Indus,  in,  64,  93,  94 ; 
reason  for  few  dairy  factories  in,  101  ; 
milk  produced  in,  101  ;  low  cash  land 
valuation    in,    135. 

Population :  in  various  cities,  13,  45, 
101  ;  in  various  co.'s,  27,  28,  45,  53, 
67,  84,  101 ;  export  of  produce  based 
on,  13,  14  ;  immigrants  and  Immigra- 
tion, 16,  17,  19,  28,  29,  41-43,  139, 
140 :  leave  Wis.,  33 ;  of  males,  18 ; 
a  sparseness,  a  cause  for  poor  farm- 
ing. 23  ;  id.,  a  feature  in  wheat  grow- 
ing in  U.  S.,  121  ;  how  distributed  in 
Wis.,  29,  30 ;  growth  (generally  in 
Wis.),  33,  40-45,  56,  103,  152;  move- 
ment of,  in  Wis.,  43 ;  wheat  growing 
increases,  45 ;  improved  land  iii 
creases  faster  than,  51 ;  rural,  84 ; 
of  Wis.,  becoming  urban,  93 ;  maize 
fails  to  increase  with,  87 ;  effect  on 
stockraising,  93  ;  influence  on,  and  re- 
lation   to,    milling   industry,    103-105 ; 


relation  to  land  values,  123,  131 ;  id. 
to  agric,  123,  151  ;  influence  on,  and 
relation  to,  wheat  growing,  ±30,  173, 
174. 

I'oitKlar  Set.  Mo.:  cited,  21,  173. 

Pork  :  imported  into  Dane  Co.,  32  ;  pro- 
duced at  Monroe,  104  ;  little  corn-fed 
in    Wis.,   166. 

Portage,  Wis.  :  r.  r.  extended  to,  42, 
142 ;    waterways   convention    at,    148. 

Portage  Co.,  O. :  dairying  and  wheat 
growing   in,    178,    179. 

Portage  Co.,  Wis. :  potatoes  in,  78,  85, 
'.)6  :  hops  in,  86  ;  maize  in,  85  ;  milling 
industry    in,    106. 

Port  Washington.  Wis.  :  wheat  market 
in,    16. 

Potatoes :  failure  in,  49 ;  grown  in 
various  co.'s,  53,  54,  95  ;  decline,  04, 
77,  78,  92,  100;  increase,  66,  68,  78, 
79,  85,  9i,  93,  95,  96,  97,  99;  reason 
for  increase,  95 ;  not  important  in 
some  regions,  68 ;  yield  compared  to 
that  of  wheat,  55  ;  displace  other 
crops  (principally  wheat),  69,  87,  8b, 
'.)6 :  tendency  toward,  79 ;  specializa- 
tion in,  79,  166 ;  must  compete  with 
wheat,    174.     See   also    Statistics. 

Powers,  Le  Grand :  testimony,  cited, 
138,   169. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. :  r.  r.  extended 
to,  42,  55,  113 ;  flour  and  wheat 
shipped  from,  114,  157 ;  waterways 
convention    at,    148. 

Prairie  Parmer:  cited,  15-17,  22,  23,  25, 
32-34,  46,  126,  167,   187. 

Prairies  :  in  Wis.,  39. 

Preble  Co.,  O.  :  dairying  and  wheat 
growing  in,  178. 

Prices :  decline  in,  predicted,  45 ;  effect 
on  wheat  growing,  48,  57-59,  89,  124, 
129,  149 ;  break  in  wheat,  57 ;  of 
necessities  high,  58 ;  during  Civil 
War,  58,  147 ;  during  Franco-Prussian 
war,  72  ;  ettect  of  high,  58,  59  ;  move- 
ment toward  lower,  general.  59 ;  ef- 
fect of  land,  on  livestock  industry,  87, 
88  ;  reason  for  decline  in  wheat,  89  ; 
affect  method  of  agric,  90 ;  in  Gt. 
Brit.,  90  ;  in  Chicago,  90 ;  speculation 
causes  high,  109,  110  ;  effect  of  lower, 
on  foreign  market,  110 ;  land  affected 
by  r.  r.,  155.  Of  various  things 
(figures  given  to  some)  transporta- 
tion (q.  v.),  16;  wheat,  17,  18,  20, 
23,   36,  40,  46,  47,   58,  59,  61,   71-73, 
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83,  84,  98,  128,  129,  131,  133,  145, 
150,  179,  182,  201-204,  226 ;  farm 
machinery,  32,  62 ;  land,  33,  34,  41, 
43-46,  87,  88,  90,  125,  127,  128,  131, 
133,  176;  flour,  46;  grain,  59;  hops, 
60  ;  crops,  99  ;  fuel,  106  ;  farms,  125  ; 
farm  products,  147 ;  dairy  products, 
167,   169. 

Production :  land  most  valuable  factor 
in,  31 ;  costs  of,  bring  diversified 
agrlc,  31  ;  id.  lowered  by  machinery, 
32 ;  cost  of  wheat,  35 ;  round-about, 
becomes  most  profitable,  164.  See 
also  Prices ;  and  Transportation. 

Profits  :  in  wheat  growing,  35,  127,  128, 
163 ;  invested  in  land,  41 ;  important 
factor  in  agric,  124 ;  fall  in  wheat 
growing,  128  ;   r.   r.   take  all,  148. 

Property  :  total  valuation  of,  in  Kenosha 
Co.,  declines,  27,  28 ;  boom  in  real. 
41. 

Quar.    Journ.    of    Econ.:    cited,    62,    63, 

147,    163,    173,    174. 
Quarterly   Rev.:   cited,    17,    31. 

Racine,  Wis. :  wheat  market  in,  16,  17, 
115 ;  mfrs.  in,  18 ;  harbor  improve- 
ments needed  at,  25 ;  business  con- 
ducted on  wheat  basis  in,  25 ;  farm 
machinery  made  in,  33  ;  r.  r.  extended 
to,  42. 

Racine  Co.,  Wis. :  wheat  growing  in, 
23,  51,  66,  161  :  milling  Industry  in, 
104,  105 ;  livestock  Industry  in,  6fe, 
67,    161. 

Railroads :  conditions  in  Wis.  wheat 
growng  before  advent  of,  15-36 ;  how 
obtained  in  Wis.,  19 ;  attitude  ot 
farmers  toward,  19,  20,  35,  36,  60, 
71,  73,  112,  136,  139,  141,  142,  147- 
152,  182,  183;  aided  by  farmers,  141, 
143,  144  ;  id.  invest  in  stocks  of,  142, 
143 ;  promise  low  rates  to.  Id.,  14t), 
146 ;  id.,  do  not  gain  control  of,  146 ; 
id.,  oppose  monopoly  of,  149 ;  Id.,  at 
mercy  of,  150 ;  effect  on,  and  rela- 
tion to,  wheat  growing,  24,  40,  46, 
107,  129,  137,  143,  145,  153,  154, 
156-159,  181,  182 ;  effect  on  general 
agric,  53,  155,  183 ;  Minneapolis  mil- 
lers gain  concessions  from,  110 :  in- 
fluence on  markets,  33,  112,  114,  115, 
145-149;  amt.  of  wheat  carried  by, 
114 ;  operate  elevators,  119 ;  discoR- 
tinue    to    report   through   wheat   ship- 


ments, 119 ;  affect  cost  of  farming, 
143 ;  construction  and  development, 
39-42,  68,  71,  106,  113,  114,  117, 
131,   136,    137,   140    (effect),   141,   143, 

145,  148,  153,  182  ;  projected  by  Mil- 
waukee business  men,  112  ;  failure  of 
enterprises,  141,  142  ;  completed  by  e. 
capitalists,  142 ;  business  stimulated 
by  extension  of,  40 ;  effect  on,  and 
relation  to,  land,  44,  131,  136,  13; 
140,  144,  145,  155  ;  importance  of 
land  grants  in  construction  of,  121, 
136,  145,  181 ;  aided  by  mortgages 
on  farms,  141,  142,  182 ;  early  in 
Wis.,  55  ;  competition  among,   73,  117, 

146,  151,  182 ;  compete  with  lake 
lines,  115-118,  147 ;  heighten  com- 
petition, 143 ;  discrimination  in  rates 
by,  107,  114 ;  imable  to  prevent  it, 
111  ;  unfair  discrimination  guarded 
against,  117 ;  refuse  to  grant  lower 
rates,  146 ;  high  charges  of,  destroy 
profits,  148 ;  map  of  Wis.,  114,  153, 
228 ;  have  monopoly  of  storage  facil- 
ities, 117 ;  effect  of  introduction,  18t>, 
136,  139 ;  speculation  in,  137 ;  sub- 
sidized in  Wis.,  141  ;  stocks  become 
worthless,  142  ;  effects  not  imiversally 
beneficial,  143  ;  absorb  labor  supply, 
143 ;  effect  on  settlement,  143 ;  rely 
on  local  business,  146 ;  combine,  147, 
149,  155 ;  agitation  for  state  control 
of,  147,  148  ;  id.,  favored  by  Granger 
Movement,  149 ;  cost  of  operating, 
high,  148 ;  recent  agitation  in  Wis. 
against,  152 ;  educative  effect,  155 ; 
object  of  early  in  Wis.,  156 ;  better 
methods  in,  158 ;  where  their  pros- 
peri  t.v  rests,  158 ;  as  a  social  factor, 
183.  Various  lines  and  sub-linee 
named- — Beloit  and  Mississippi,  113  ; 
Chicago  and  Galena  Union.  42 ;  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  157 , 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  (formerly 
Chi.,  St.  P.  and  Fond.),  114;  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul,  157  ;  Chicago,  St.  Paul 
and  Fond  du  Lac,  42,  114.  140; 
Green  Bay,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago, 
115 ;  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  (see 
flftove),  113;  La  Crosse,  115,  157;  La 
Crosse  and  Milwaukee,  42,  142,  157 — 
its  reports,  cited,  141,  144,  146 :  Lake 
Shore  and  Micaigan  Southern,  116; 
McGregor,  St.  Peter  and  Missouri 
River,  143 ;  Madison  and  Watertown, 
141  :  Milwaukee  and  Horicon.  42.  156; 
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Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse,  104 ;  Mil- 
waukee and  Mississippi,  42,  47,  104, 
114,  140-142,  146,  156,  157 — its  re- 
ports, cited,  114,  140-144,  146,  157 ; 
Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien, 
142,  149 — its  reports,  cited,  147, 
15S ;  Milwaukee  and  Superior,  141 ; 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  149,  157; 
Milwaukee  and  Watertown,  42 ;  Mil- 
waukee and  Waukesha,  42,  113 ; 
Northern  Pacific,  117,  130;  North- 
western, 140 ;  Prairie  du  Chien,  157  ; 
Racine,  Janesville  and  Mississippi,  42  ; 
Rock  River  Valley  Union,  42  ;  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific,  130 ;  Sioux  City,  180 ; 
Southern  Wisconsin,  140. 
Real     estate :     boom    in,     41.     See    also 

Property. 
Red    River    Valley  :    predicted    as    wheat 

district,    130. 
Beneical  of  St.  Croix  and  L.  Sup.  Land 

Grant:   cited,    144. 
Relations  of  pop.   and  food   prod,  in    U. 

S.:  cited,   14,   172. 
Rept.      of      Emigration      Commissioner: 

cited,   45. 
Rept.    on    improvement    of    Rock    Riv.: 

cited,    16,    148. 
Rept.  of  Trade  and  Com.   of  Milwaukee: 

cited,  201. 
Rev.    of   Rev.:   cited,   173. 
Richland   Co.,    Wis. :   wheat  growing   in, 
55,     78,    154 ;    livestock    industry    in, 
78,  85,   86;   status,  68,  96. 
Ripon,   wns.  :    land   values  near,    140 ;    r. 

r.  extended  to,  140,  145. 
Ritchie,    James    S.  :     Wis.    and    its    re- 
sources,   cited,    34,    43,    44,    124,    141> 
187. 
Roads :  plank,  16,  19  ;  aflfect  market,  26. 
Rock   Co.,   Wis. :   wheat   growing   in,    15, 
23,   35,    49-51,    64,    66,    77,    105,    161  ; 
milling    industry    in,    104,    105,    107 , 
tobacco  culture  in,  31,  67,  77,  79,  86, 
135,    150,    152 ;   barley   in,    77 ;    milch 
cows   in,    77 ;    dairying   in,   167 ;   land 
values  in,  135  ;  status,  140. 
Rock  Co.  Agric.  Soc. :  Why  founded,  31. 
Rock    Co.    Agric.    Soc.    and    Mec.    Inst. : 

address  before,  cited,  41,  140. 
Russia  :   wheat  exported  from,   90. 
Rust :   attacks  wheat,  72,   73. 
Rye :    succeeds    in    Wis.,    24 ; '  crop    re- 
mains    stationary,     47,     91,     93 ;     in 
various    regions,    53,    68,    75,    79,    93 ; 
displaces    wheat,    78 ;    yield    unimpor- 


tant (1870-80),  79;  specialization 
tendency  toward,  79 ;  increase  in,  85, 
87,  91  ;  declines,  99,  100 ;  cost  of 
production,  125.     See  also  Statistics. 

Sanborn,  John  Bell :  Cong,  grants  of 
land,  cited,  121,  122,  136,  142,  144, 
145,  187. 
St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis.  :  location,  54  ;  crops 
in,  54  ;  wheat  growing  in,  64,  74,  83, 
84,  92,  101,  153,  154,  161 ;  milling 
industry  in,  105  ;  other  crops  in,  74 ; 
cats  in,  83,  100 ;  potatoes  in,  83,  85  ; 
rye  in,  85  ;  livestock  industry  in,  64, 
84,  93,  100 ;  reason  for  few  dairy 
factories  in,  101  ;  milk  produced  In, 
101  ;  pop.  rural,  84 ;  ravages  by 
chinch  bugs  in,  88,  104 ;  land  values 
in,  135,  170. 
8t.   Louis,   Mo.  :    market  for   Wis.    wheat 

in,    10 ;    milling   center,    109. 
Saskatchewah :      predicted      as      future 

wheat  center,  130. 
Sat.  Evening  Post:  cited,  171. 
Sat.  Rev.:  cited,   173. 
Sauk    Co.,    Wis. :    agric.    in,    51  ;    wheat 
growing    in,    55,    57 ;    milling   industry 
in,    106 ;    hops    in,    60,    86 ;    potatoes 
in.    78 ;    status,    68,    96. 
Scandinavians :     their     occupations,     29, 

30;   settle  m  Wis.,  42,   43. 
Sci.   Amer.    Sup.:   cited,   173. 
Scioto  River :  wheat  growing  near,   126. 
Seneca    Co.,    O. :     dairying    and    wheat 

growing  in,  178,  179. 
Sering,  Dr.  Max. :  cited,  173. 
Settlers :  status  of  Wis.,  24-26 ;  mort- 
gage lands,  26 ;  specialize  in  wheat 
growing,  27 ;  grain  culture,  by  for- 
eign, 27,  28  ;  native,  engage  in  dairy- 
ing. 27 ;  source  of  Wis.,  27-29 ;  for- 
eign, good  farmers,  28 ;  native,  ac- 
customed to  wheat  growing,  28,  29 ; 
emigrate  to  Cal.,  33 ;  settle  about  L. 
Winnebago,  34 ;  low  land  prices  an 
injustice  to,  34 ;  many  in  Wis.,  40 ; 
open  farms  in  Wis.,  43 ;  govt,  land 
policy  for,  121  ;  how  they  become 
land  poor,  121  ;  attitude  toward  r.  r., 
136  ;  abandon  Wis.,  136 ;  follow  west, 
movement,  182.  See  also  Farmers. 
Soymour,    Horatio    (ex-gov.    of    N.    Y.)  : 

address,  cited,  176. 
Shawano    Co.,    Wis. :    wLeat   grow'n;;   h, 
94,   09;  potatoes  in,  iOO;  milch  cowa 
in,     94 ;      milk      produced      in,      101 ; 
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growth  of  pop.,  101  ;  low  casli  valua- 
tion in,  135. 
Sheboygan,  Wis.  :  wheat  market  at,  16. 
Sheboygan  Co. :  pulse  crop  important 
in,  69  ;  wheat  growing  in,  76  ;  "other 
crops"  gain  in,  76  ;  livestock  industry 
in,  76 ;  cheese  industry  in,  135  ;  land 
and  farm  values,  135,  170. 
Sheep  and  sheep-raising  :  profitable,  30  ; 
settlers  from  O.  try  to  introduce,  29  , 
farmers  urged  to  engage  in  industry 
of,  48 ;  in  Kenosha  Co.,  31 ;  attempted 
in  Dane  Co.,  31  ;  reason  for  decline 
of,  48  ;  increases  in  various  localities, 
53,  64-69,  75,  78,  85,  87,  95,  100; 
no  growth  in,  74,  76,  78,  80  ;  declines 
in  various  localities,  85,  95,  98,  100, 
152 ;  wool-growing  yields  cash  sales, 
149  ;  among  farmers'  resources,  150. 
Sherrill,    Jennie    Bentley  :    Hist,    of    E. 

half  of  Columhia   Co.,   cited,   29. 
Siberia  :   wheat  growing  in,   173. 
Silos :    for    forage    crops,    166. 
Skinner,   E.   W.  :   inventor,   62. 
Smith,  George  B.  :  speech,  cited,  142. 
Soil :    fertilizers    not    of    great    use    on 
virgin,    27 ;    peculiarities    of,    account 
for  crops,  79 ;  benefited  by  rotation  of 
crops,    165.     See    also    land ;    and    the 
two  following   items. 
Soil     exhaustion  :     defined,     21  ;     wheat 
growing  induces,  30,  48,  77,  123,  170; 
forces   change   iu    agric.    methods,    31 ; 
apparent  contradiction   in,   66 ;    causes 
rise  in  land  valuations,  131  ;  r.   r.  aid 
in,  155  ;  effect  on  wheat  growing,  159  ; 
evil  effects  of,   159  ;   in   Wis.,   163  ;   ef- 
fects of  various  factors  in,   181. 
Soil    exploitation  :    lands    exhausted    by, 
35 ;   accelerated   by   r.   r.,   153 ;    warn- 
ings   against    in    Wis.,    159,    160 ;    disy 
regarded  in   111.,   177  ;   effect  of  public 
land  policy  on,  182. 
Soil  Map  of  Wis.:  cited,   24,  39. 
South  America  :   wheat  growing  in,   174. 
South    Carolina:   wheat   area   in    (1790), 

125. 
South     Dakota :     livestock     industry     in, 

174.     See  also   Dakota. 
Southern    Wis.    Agric.    Soc.  :    speech    be- 
fore   cited,    142. 
Southport,    Wis.  :    wtioat    market   at,    16. 

See  also  Kenosha    (city). 
Southport  American:  cited,  25,  36. 
Southport   Telegraph:   cited,    128. 
Sparta  Herald:  cited,  71,   133,  148. 


Specialization,  wheat.     See  Wheat. 
Speculation  :  cause  and  effect  of,  41,  45  ; 
Wis.    passes    period    of,    81  ;    in    flour, 
109,     110;     in    wheat,     117,    119;     in 
agric,     declines,    165  :    in    land,    125, 
132,    136,    137,    139,    141,    181 ;    in    r. 
V.    stocks,    137  ;    in    Eau    Claire    Co., 
144  ;   early   farmers  engage   in,    124. 
Stark  Co..  O.  :  dairying  and  wheat  grow- 
ing in,   178,   179. 
IStatistical  Aistr.  of  U.  S.:  cited,  198. 
Statistics  :  agric.  in  Wis.  imtrustworthy, 
47 ;    method   of    compiling,    51  ;    stated 
on  per  capita  basis,  53  ;   gathering  of, 
for  farm  crops  begun,  58  ;  vary  greatly 
for   different  sections,   73.     For  wheat 
— explained,  50  ;   unreliable,   61 ;  acre- 
age   in   Wis.,   15,   58,   69,   91,    102  ;   m- 
crease    in,    33,   89 ;    decrease,    82    (rate 
per  cent  and  no.  of  acres),  101,  196; 
yield   in   bu.   for  various   districts,    15, 
22,   23,   35,   46-49,   57,    102,    130,   172, 
178,    179,    196,    199,    226 ;    yield    per 
acre,    in    bu.,    22,    23,   40,    46,    57,    61, 
125-129,  134,   160,  168,  196,   198  ;  per 
capita    yield,    in    bu.,    56,    64,    67,    92, 
99,    149,    172,    190,    191  ;    id.    in    qts., 
1 20 ;  per  sq.  mi.  of  improved  land,  64, 
172,   192,   193;   per   mi.   of   r.   r.,   157; 
index    of   specialization,   by   co.'s,    194, 
195  ;    specialization    density     220-225  ; 
rate    of    increase,    in    %    and    in    bu., 
47,  49,  150,   152  ;  increase  in  per  cap- 
ita   yield    (%    and    bu.),    54,    55,    65, 
06,  69  ;   increase  in  bu.  per  sq.  mi.  of 
improved    land,    55 ;    decline    in    aver- 
age  yield    (%),   71 ;   decline   per  cap- 
ita  in    bu.   and    %,   79    (per   sq.    mi.), 
S2,   91,   99 ;   id.    in   total   yield   in   bu. 
and    %,    82 ;    id.    in    acreage    and    %, 
99 ;   amount  lost   by  chinch    bugs,  59, 
88.    8t) :    cost   of   production,    35,    127, 
128 ;    ratio    of   expansion    in    area    to 
cost,    90 ;    amount    snipped    and    ex- 
ported, 46,  89,  90,  115-117,  119,   144; 
transportation   rates  on,   16,   127,   145, 
14G;  amount  carried  by  r.  r.  and  other 
carriers,  114,  115,  157,  158;  price   (in 
money   value)",    46,    47,    57,    114,    200- 
205,    227.     For    milling    industry — un- 
trustworthy,   107 ;    no.    of    mills,    103- 
105.     108 ;    capital    invested    in,    103, 
104;    value    of    raw    material    used   in, 
103.  104;  id.  of  finished  product,  103, 
104;    output    of    flour    in    bbls.,    lOe, 
108,   111,   114,   115,   118;   decrease  in 
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ojc,      105,      107.     Barley — per      capita 
yield  in  bu.,  82,  91,  95,  149,  152  (with 
other    products),     207;     Increase    per 
capita,  in  bu.,  79  ;  increase  per  capita 
in     %,    85.     Maize — per    capita    yield 
in   bu.,   79,   91,   149,   152    (with   other 
products),     210;     increase     in     %     of 
acreage,     82,     91.     Oats — increase     in 
yield    in    %,    77,    79,    82 ;    per    capita 
yield   in   bu.,   79,   100,   149,   152,   209; 
increase    in    acreage    in     %,    84,    91  ; 
loss    from    chinch    bugs,    in     bu.,    69. 
Rye — per    capita    increase    in    %,    85  ; 
yield   per   capita   in    bu.,   91,    149,    152 
(with    other    products),    208;    acreage 
as    compared   with    wheat,    in    %,    91 ; 
cost     of     production     per     acre,     125. 
Hay — yield  per  capita   in   bu.,   55,   56, 
79,   212.     Hops — yield  in  lbs.,  60,  86  ; 
proportion    of    improved    land    let    to, 
60.     Potatoes — per     capita     yield,     in 
bu.,    69,    91,    96,    97.    149,    152    (with 
other   crops,   211  :    id.,    in    %,   85,    96, 
97.     Tobacco — yield,    in    lbs.,    66,    67, 
75,  94,  150,  218;  gain,  in   %    86.  96; 
acreage  planted  to.  94,  95."    Livestock 
— per  capita  in  Wis.,  149.  15fi.     Cattle, 
noat — decrease    per    capita.    87,    "Cat- 
tle,    other" — impossible     to     estimate, 
100;    per   capita    in    Wis.,    80,    85,    98, 
215.     Cows,    milch    or   dairy — no.    per 
capita    and    increase,    80,    85.    87,    88, 
9:",.   97.    101.   149.   152.   178.   179,   214; 
decline    per     capita    9.S.     Horses — no. 
and    increase    per    capita.    69,    80,    86, 
213.     Sheep — ^no.     and     increase     per 
capita.    69,   80,   149,   216 ;   decline   per 
capita.    85.     Swine — no.    and    increase 
per  capita,  80.  217  ;  decrease  per  cap- 
ita.  8.").     Dairying — production  of  but- 
ter,   cheese,    and    milk,    9.S,    97,    101  ; 
see   also    al)ove    Cows.     Land — propor- 
tion of  improved  in  Wis..  15  ;  amount 
of   id.   in   Wis.,   in   acres,   33  ;   increase 
'if   id.,   in    %.   44,   69.    152;   proportion 
of  Dane  Co.,   settled,   45  ;    unimproved 
land  in  Wis.,  in  acres,  33  ;  prices  and 
values     (generally    per    acre),     43-46 
87,    88.    128,    131-133,    140,    176,    219 
Transportation    and    r.    r. — cost,    35 ; 
tonnage  of  products  carried.  156,  157  ; 
mileage     in     Wis.     (1845-1904),     200. 
Pop. — increase  in  no.,  in  Wis.,  42,'  43, 
45;    increase   in    Wis.,    in    %,    56;    in- 
crease   in    no.'s    in    various    cities    and 


co.'s,  45  ;  increase  in  various   co.'s.   in 
%,   53,   67. 
Stevens  Point,   Wis. :   land   office  opened 

at,  43;  centennial  at  (1876),  141. 
Stock  raising:  recommended  for  Wis., 
22  :  promoted  in  Wis.,  31  ;  in  various 
regions  of  Wis.  (condition,  etc.).  50, 
51,  53-56,  66-68,  74-78;  little  in 
Wis..  64  ;  increases  in  Wis.,  65  ;  shows 
no  great  tendency  to  increase,  87 ; 
supplants  wh.  growing,  68,  69,  98 ; 
accompanies  dairying,  77.  78 ;  does. 
not  tend  greatly  to  specialization,  79  ; 
depends  on  certain  crops,  80  ;  affected 
by  pop.,  93 ;  lands  devoted  to,  161  ; 
tendency  toward  diversified,  183. 
See  also  Cattle  ;  Cows  ;  Horses  ;  Live- 
stock  Industry  ;    Sheep  ;   and   Swine. 

Stocks  :  fall  in  price  of  farm,  45.  See 
also   Railroads. 

Stoughton,  Wis.  :  r.  r.  extended  to,  42 , 
wheat  competes  with,   174. 

Sugar   beets :   specialization   in,   166. 

Summit  Co.,  O. :  dairying  and  wheai, 
growing  in,  178,  179. 

Sun  Prairie,  Wis.  :  r.  r.  extended  to,  42. 

Superior,  Lake :  mines  along  shore  of. 
16. 

Superior,  Wis.  :  land  office  opened  at, 
44  ;   flouring  industry   in,   108. 

Supply.     See   Demand   and   supply. 

Swedes :    settle   in    Wis.,    42,   43. 

Swine :  decline  in  Wis.,  52,  54,  65,  85, 
100;  increase,  66,  69,  74,  75,  77,  78, 
80,  85,  98 ;  raised  along  Mississippi 
Riv.,  54 ;  numerous  in  interior  co.'s, 
68.     See   also    Statistics. 

Swiss :  in  Wis..  25  ;  introduce  dairying. 
30 :    displace    Scandinavians,    30. 

Tariff :  protective,  favored  in  Wis.,  17 ; 
high  cost  of  operating  r.  r.  due  to, 
148. 

Taylor,   Prof.    Henry   C.  :   thanked,   9. 

Taylor,    Sen.    H.   A. :    speech,    cited,    152. 

Tennessee  :  wheat  growing  in,  172. 

Texas :   livestock   industry   in,   87.  88. 

Thompson.  C.  W.  :  Movement  of  wheat 
gi-oiving,   cited.    137,    163,    166,   174. 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  culture :  succeeds 
in  Wis..  24 :  settlers  from  O.  try  to 
introduce,  29  :  attempts  made  in  cul- 
ture, 31  ;  yield  increases,  67.  75,  77, 
86,  94,  96,  97,  100,  135,  152 ;  de- 
clines,   100 ;    relation    to    wheat   grow- 
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ing,  76,  77,  83,  86,  94-97,  100,  166, 
174 ;  displaces  barley,  96 ;  specializa- 
tion in,  79,  166 ;  localized,  86 ;  ele- 
ments favoring,  166,  167  ;  reason  for 
its    late    development,    166,    167. 

Tomah,  Wis.  :   r.   r.  extended  to,   142. 

Trade.     See    Commerce. 

Trade  unci   Commerce  of  Chicago:  cited, 
202. 

Transportation  :  by  team  and  wagon,  lb, 
115;  by  water.  111,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  146-148;  ferry,  114,  120  (car 
ferry),  lake  vs.  r.  r.,  116,  118;  rail 
more  effective  than  water,  120  ;  losses 
of  double,  18,  19  ;  ignorance  of  farmers 
regarding,  19  ;  relation  of  wheat  grow- 
ing to,  24,  120,  124,  126,  129,  139- 
158,  173 ;  increased  facilities  urged, 
58 ;' inadequate,  59,  73,  150,  167,  182; 
facilities  increased,  71,  72  ;  better 
promised  by  diversilied  agric,  80  ;  re- 
lation to  agrlc.  pursuits,  176,  177 ; 
competition  m,  110,  115;  Milwaukee 
favorably  located  for,  114;  important 
on  frontier,  124;  improvement  of 
water-ways  desired,  146,  147;  de- 
pends on  r.  r.,  148,  149  ;  becomes  less 
important  factor  to  farmer,  152 ;  ef- 
fect of,  reduced^  154,  155;  dairy 
products  easily  transported,  155,  156  ; 
of  wheat  in  Wis.,  cause  of  unstable 
condition,  158  ;  elements  entering  into 
that  of  dairy  products,  167,  168  ;  re- 
frigerated, 168,  169.  Rates— wheat, 
16,  35,  108.  127,  145,  146,  167,  168; 
surplus  grain,  151  ;  for  dairy  products, 
108,  167,  168,  176,  183 ;  complain^fd 
of,  17,  73,  146-148,  151  ;  high,  dis- 
courage farmers,  35  ;  remain  high,  59  ; 
lower  demanded,  60,  148,  lower,  ob- 
ject of  Granger  Movement,  149;  de- 
crease, 71,  117,  150,  151 ;  cheaper  ob- 
tained for  Milwaukee,  117;  lake,  low, 
146;  dairymen  secure  favorable,  iG^, 
176,  183 ;  increased,  72,  151,  182 ; 
extortionate,  131  ;  fixed  for  milling- 
in-transit  system,  105  ;  discrimination, 
107,  114,  119,  120,  146,  147,  151, 
182;  Minneapolis  benefits  by,  110,  af- 
fect growth  of  pop..  Ill  ;  all-rail,  116, 
117;  distance  tariff,  asked  west  of 
Chicago,  176,  177.  See  also  Rail- 
roads. 
Treaty :    reciprocity    with    Canada,    108, 

109. 
Trempealeau    Co.,     Wis. :    location,    54 ; 


crops  in,  54 ;  livestock  industry  in, 
54,  64,  65,  74,  85,  86,  93 ;  wheat 
growing  in,  64,  83,  92,  94,  99  ;  other 
grains  in,  85,  92,  100  ;  improved  land 
in,  93 ;  low  cash  land  valuation  in, 
135  ;  co.'s  comparable  to,  67. 

Trumbull  Co.,  O. :  dairying  and  wheat 
growing  in,  178,  179. 

Turner,    Prof.    Frederick    J.,    thanked,   9. 

Tuttle,  Charles  Richard :  Hist,  of  Wis., 
cited,   43,    44,   139. 

United  States :  wheat  growing  in,  49, 
59,  72,  123,  125,  150,  173-175,  178, 
184,  iy9 ;  few  regions  adaptable  for 
dairying  in,  175.  Publications  of 
govt.,  cited — Bureau  of  Census,  Rept&., 
14,  15,  18,  33,  40,  45  (statistical  at- 
las j,  49,  50,  69,  80,  86,  88,  91,  93, 
97,  98,  100,  101,  103,  107,  108,  118, 
177,  178,  190  192,  194,  198.  199,  209- 
219 ;  Dept.  of  Agric.  (various  divi- 
sions). Bulletins  and  Repts.,  14,  15, 
58,  61,  69,  89,  98,  123,  124,  126,  129, 
130,  137,  153,  172,  174,  175,  178, 
187,  196,  199 ;  id.,  Yearbook,  177  ; 
First  Amer.  Rept.  on  Internal  Com. 
of  U.  S.,  151  ;  House  of  Rep.,  Rept. 
of  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  44 ; 
Industrial  Commission,  Repts.,  il, 
120,  124,  137,  169,  173;  Interstate 
Commerce  Com'"n,  Repts.,  Ill,  176, 
177  :  I'atent  Oflicp.  Rept-'i.  (ou  agr'cul- 
ture),  22,  23,  25,  28,  32,  40,  122,  124, 
128,  129,  160,  167,  171,  199 ;  Senate 
Doc,  25 ;  Rept.  on  wholesale  prices, 
203,   205. 

University    of   111.  :    Circular,  cited,    21. 

University  of  Wis. :  9,  27,  71 ;  Bulletins, 
cited,  19,  20,  121 ;  theses  of,  cited, 
126.  Work  of  Agric.  school  of,  171; 
Repts.  and  Bulletins  of  agric.  ex- 
perimental station,  cited,  24,  28,  29, 
77,  88,  89,  93,  94,  101,  102,  169,  187. 

Values:  of  Milwaukee's  mfrs.  (1849), 
18;  of  Wis.,  id.  (1850),  18;  cash, 
small  in  Kenosha  Co.,  27,  28 ;  land, 
31,  87.  98,  128,  130-132,  160  (farm), 
170  (farm),  176,  177,  182,  183;  of 
wheat,  40 ;  of  raw  milling  material, 
103,  105  ;  of  finished  product,  103  ;  of 
export  farm  machinery,  63 ;  of  Mil- 
waukee exports,  115;  affected  by  r. 
r.  and  immigration,  139,  140 ;  de- 
pression of,  precedes  readjustment  of 
normal,  133,  134  ;  of  various  products 
compared,    168.     See   also    Prices. 
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Veblen.  Prof.  Thorstein  B. :  Price  of 
Wlieat,  cited,   S9. 

Vegetables :  abundant  crops  bring  pros- 
perity,  40. 

Vernon  Co.,  Wis.  :  location,  54 ;  crops 
in,  54  ;  wheat  growing  in,  64,  82.  92, 
99  ;  tobacco  culture  in,  86,  94  ;  "other 
crops"  in,  74 ;  livestock  industry  in, 
64.  74,  93,  100 ;  land  valuations, 
135,    170. 

Virginia :   wheat  growing  in,    123,    125. 

V^'abash    River :    wheat    first    shipped    to 

N.    Orleans  from,    123. 
Wages :    paid   in   wheat,    35. 
Wall,    Pres.   — :   cited,    119. 
Walworth   Co.,  Wis. :   wheat  growmg   in, 
15.    22,    23,    31,    50,    51,    64,    66,    77, 
160,  161  ;  its  wh.   market,  17 ;  barley 
in,    77 ;    milling  industry   in,    104 ;   to- 
bacco   in.    67.    86,    150;    farmers    emi- 
grate    from,     26 :     livestock    industry 
in,   66.    67.    77,   161  ;    land   values   rise 
in,   135. 
Warner,   — :    inventor,   62. 
Wars :    affect    wheat    prices,    72 :    Russo- 
Turkish,     72.     8ec     also     Civil     War : 
and   Franco-Prussian    War. 
Washington  Co..   Wis.  :   its  territory  cur- 
tailed.  51  ;    livestock   industry  in,   67, 
76 :  wh.  growmg  in,   83,   96,  99,   135  ; 
milling  industry   in,    105  :   potatoes  in, 
85:    Agric.    status     (1890-1900),    96: 
land    valuations    in,    135. 
Water  power :    in    milling   industry,   103, 
105.    108 :    less   expensive    than   steam, 
110. 
Watertown.    Wis.  :    milling    industry    at, 

17.    103  ;    r.    r.    extended    to,    42. 
Watertoirn    Chronicle:   cited,   17. 
Waukesha  Co..  Wis. :  location,  66  ;  farm 
mach.  used  in,  32  :  wheat  growing  in, 
40.  53.  78,  104,  116:  milling  industry 
in.    104:    barley    in.    78;    potatoes    in, 
85  ;  milch  cows  in,  78 ;  r.  r.  have  lit- 
tle  effect  on   agric.    of.    53. 
Waupaca    Co.,    Wis.:    status    (1860-70), 

68  ;   potatoes   in,   78,   85.   96,  97. 
Waushara    Co.,    Wis.:    status    (1860-70), 
68 ;    livestock     industry     in.     68.     78 : 
rye    displaces   wheat   in.    78 :    potatoes 
in,   78,  96,  97  ;  maize  in,   85. 
Wealth :    some    improvement    stimulated 
by.     41.     Sec    also     Farms:     and     the 
several    kinds    of    weaiia. 
Weeds :    wh.    land    allowed    to    run     to. 
129. 


West,   Pres.   — :   address   by,    cited,    131, 

150,    151. 
Western      Reserve,      O.  :      dairying     and 

wheat    growing    in,    178,    179. 
Wheat :    export    of,    based    on    pop.,    13, 
14;     exports    and    shipments    of,     16. 
46,    55,    90,    91,    113,    115,    116,    118, 
119,     129,     130,     144;     markets     and 
marketing,   16,   89.   110,   112-120,   144- 
146,    181  ;    speculation    in,    109,    110, 
114,      117;     competition,      114,      127; 
transportation    and    rates,    16,    46,   73, 
108.    146;    prices,    23,    36-40,    46,    47, 
.-.7-59,    (>1,    62,    71-73,   83,    84,    88,   90, 
08,   109,  110,  128,   129,  131,  133,   145, 
150,    179,    182,    201-206,    226;    value 
compared    to    flour,    108 ;    id.    of    car- 
loads,  168;  things  exchanged  for,  17; 
standard     of     exchange,    25 :     quality, 
22,    .59,    109,    114,    115,    167 ;    wintei, 
22,  23.  35,  109,  120,  179,  180;  spring, 
22,  23,  47.  59,  90,  105,  110,  118,  120; 
milling   of,    23.    105    (see   also   Milling 
industry)  ;    warehouses    and    elevators, 
25,   114.   115,    146.     See  also   two   fol- 
lowing   items. 
Wheat  growers  :  among  natives  and  for- 
eign   born.    27-30 :    sustain    losses,    73 ; 
reason    for    their    failure,    155,    156 ; 
threaten   to  trade  with   Chicago,   113  ; 
conservative,    168 :    lack    organization, 
169:    contrasted   with    dairymen,    170; 
dependent    on     r.     r.,     182.     See    also 
Farmers. 
Wheat   growing :   its  rise  and  decline   in 
Wis..   1-227 :    reason    for   rise   in   Wis., 
181  :   reasons  for  decline,  83,  84,   131, 
*  1.^3.    159-171  :    most    important    factor 
in   rise  and  decline   in    Wis.,    159 ;   in- 
crease  in    various  regions,   64,    73,   74, 
76.    78,    92-95,    104,    152 ;    revival    in, 
92,    93.    172.    174.    178,    179;    remains 
stationary.     104 :     retains     some     im- 
portance   in    various    co.'s.    94 ;    unim- 
portant,    96,     98 ;     discouraging,     35, 
36 :    declines    in    various    regions,    64, 
72-75,    77,    78,    80.    82-84.    94-96,    98, 
00.    104-106.    118.    129-131,    133,    152, 
150-172,       179,      183,      184;      decline 
temporary,   104  ;  Id.  exaggerated,  133  ; 
contradictory    reports    regarding,    163 ; 
future    in    Wis.,    172-180 ;    no    revival 
likely   in   Wis.,    184 ;    future  in    U.    S., 
173,    174;    likely   to   decline   In    U.    S., 
184.     By     periods— to     1850,     15-36; 
after    1850,    37-185:    1850-60,    39-56; 
1860-70,       57-70 :       1870-80.       71-81 ; 
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1880-90,  82-90;  after  1890.  91-102. 
Area,  and  regions  of — location  of 
Wis.  lands  in  1849,  15,  16 ;  In 
various  co.'s,  and  conditions  ruling 
in,  22,  31,  35,  52-55,  65,  67,  68,  74, 
75  (see  also  above,  increase,  decrease, 
etc.,  in)  ;  early  centers  for,  in  U.  S'., 
28,  29  ;  movements  of  areas,  29,  104, 
106,  107,  163  (reasons  for  w.  move- 
ment), 172,  173  (world  movement), 
174,  177,  181,  182,  184  ;  prairie  best 
adapted  to,  29  ;  grown  largely  in  non- 
forested  region,  40,  125 ;  two  areas 
in  Wis.,  73,  74  ;  proximity  to  areas, 
determine  localization  of  milling  in 
dustry,  103  ;  centers  in  Wis.,  107  ;  de- 
velopment in  Wis.,  115 ;  centers  in 
Ohio,  126 ;  when  introduced  into 
various  districts,  123 ;  factors  on 
frontier,  123-125  :  wh.  country  in  U. 
S.,  125 ;  many  regions  fitted  for  in 
U.  S..  175 ;  where  it  has  persisteo 
longest,  135 ;  central  Wis.,  unfitted 
for,  154,  170 ;  decline  and  revival  in 
O.,  172 ;  id.  in  some  of  older  states, 
174 ;  increases  in  other  countries, 
173.  Acreage,  15,  20,  33,  47-55,  58', 
61,  63,  64,  65,  69,  72,  80,  89-92,  99, 
101  ;  yield  (statistics,  and  conditions  i, 
15,  20-25,  35,  86,  40,  46-49,  52,  53,  55- 
73,  79.  82,  89,  91,  92,  99,  116,  117, 
123,  125-127,  129,  133,  149,  150,  157, 
159,  160  (on  new  lanu),  163,  llif, 
190-192,  196-199  (see  also  the  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  this  caption ;  and 
Statistics)  ;  of  Wis.  and  other  states 
compared,  13,  14;  in  various  states. 
172,  178,  179 ;  failures  in  crop,  and 
injuries  to.  21-23,  29-32.  35,  58,  59* 
71,  72,  88,  89,  109,  110,  116-118, 
163,  164.  Methods  of,  121,  125  (see 
also  .\gric.)  ;  excessive  cropping  to 
and  specialization  in.  and  result.  20, 
21,  2.3-30,  33,  34,  36,  39-40,  46-48, 
50,  51,  56,  57,  59,  60,  63,  64,  67,  68, 
73-74,  123,  124,'  126,  129,  136,  137, 
149-151.  153.  154,  159,  160,  170,  181, 
194.  195,  220-225 ;  (see  also  Soil  ex- 
haustion) ;  advantages  of,  40;  over- 
specialization,  24,  126.  136;  limit  of 
specialization  in,  in  Wis.,  64 ;  exces- 
sive culture  causes  Granger  Move- 
ment, 150,  151;  over-production.  27. 
150 ;  extensive  cultivation  on  fron- 
tier, 24,  25 ;  disadvantage  of  exten- 
sive system,  175 ;  must  become  in- 
tensive   or    be    driven    out,    177 ;    how 


tendency  toward  modified,  68 :  other 
grains  sown  with,  84  ;  good  pioneer 
crop,  124 ;  easily  handled,  124 :  pros- 
perity of  n.  w.  not  dependent  on,  118 ; 
dependence  on,  in  Wis.,  150 ;  factors 
of  prosperity  and  depression  in,  162 ; 
conditions  favoring,  164.  Staple  crop, 
21,  47,  73 ;  strong  tendencies  to  re- 
main staple  crop,  77  ;  most  important 
single  crop,  55,  67,  75,  76,  80 :  good 
cash  crop,  23,  25,  27,  124 ;  requires 
little  capital,  48,  141  ;  requires 
little  of  permanent  improvements, 
181 ;  over-capitalized,  130  :  cost  of  pro- 
duction, 35,  90,  125-128,  131,  132, 
134,  143,  154,  155  (basis  of  cultiva- 
tion). 162  (on  new  land),  163; 
profits  and  losses  in,  30,  35,  58,  74, 
12.3-125,  130,  132,  159,  163,  165,  168; 
material  prosperity  of  Wis.  due  to, 
46 ;  land  valVies  too  higa  for,  133- 
135  ;  competition  in.  71.  72,  173, 
174,  175.  Condition  of,  before  ad- 
vent Of  r.  r.,  15-36  ;  relation  to.  and 
effect  on,  of  r.  r.,  33,  lOT,  129,  135- 
137,  139-158,  181 ;  relation  of  trans- 
portation to,  46,  71.  Compared  to 
other  agrle.  Indus.,  22 ;  hop  farmers 
resume,  60 ;  displaced  by  general 
farming,  76,  82,  98,  99,  174 ;  id.  by 
tobacco,  77,  86,  94-97,  100;  id.,  by 
rye,  78  ;  id.,  by  oats,  78,  86,  87  ;  id., 
by  potatoes,  79,  87,  95 ;  id.,  by  bar- 
ley, 87,  100 ;  id.,  by  maize,  87,  96 ; 
relation  to  seedmg  to  grass,  179 , 
other  causes  of  decline  in  Wis.,  and 
change  to  other  farm  plirsuits.  159- 
171  ;  effect  of  farm  mach.  on,  181  ; 
relation  to  milling  Indus..  104-108 ; 
relation  of  wheat  market  to.  112 ; 
relation,  etc.  to  pop.,  45,  1.30,  173, 
174 ;  effect  of  cities  on,  50 ;  rela- 
tion, etc.  to  prices,  47.  48,  59,  89, 
120,  149;  effect  on  land  value.s,  170; 
relation  to,  and  effect  on,  dairying, 
51,  75.  77,  78,  87,  88,  95,  97,  98, 
100,  168-171,  177-179,  183,  184;  de- 
cline in  no.  of  horses  due  to  de- 
cline in,  84 ;  relation  of  stock  rais- 
ing to,  98 ;  relation  to  forests.  53, 
55,  76,  154  ;  effect  of  govt,  land  pol 
icy  on,  121-138,  181,  182 ;  re- 
lation of  land  to,  52,  122.  135.  170. 
173.  174  ;  relation  to  soil  of  east. 
Wis.,  135  ;  affected  by  Civil  War,  61  ; 
affected  by  chinch  bugs.  (q.  v.),  77, 
88.    89,    116,    163,    164;  almost   driven 
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from  Wis.,  82 ;  disappears  in  some 
sections,  94 ;  factors  that  influence, 
129,  130.  See  also  Agric. ;  Farmers ; 
Farms ;  Land,  Machinery,  farm ;  and 
Statistics. 

Wheelock,  J.  A. :  Second  ann.  rept.  of 
com.    of  statis.,   cited,    137. 

White,    Philo :    cited,    25. 

Whitewater,  Wis. :  farm  machinery 
made  at,  63 ;  its  wheat  marliet,  114  : 
r.    r.    extended    to,    140. 

Whittlesby,    Thomas  T. :    cited,    32,   139. 

Willard,    Hon.    J.    T. :    cited,   41. 

Williamson,    Capt.    — :    cited,    125. 

Wilson,  — :  Rept.  on  survey  of  Rock 
Riv.,    cited,    148. 

Wind    Mills.     See   Mills. 

Winden,  Julien  :  Infiuence  of  Erit 
Canal,   cited,    126. 

Winnebago  Co.,  Wis. :  comparable  to 
Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  67 ;  wheat  grow- 
ing in,  2.",  76 ;  milling  industry  in, 
104,  105  ;  hops  in,  60 ;  "other  crops" 
in,    76. 

Winnebago,  Lake :  region  of,  quickly 
settled,  34  ;  character  of  soil  near, 
39  ;  wheat  growing  near,  91  ;  milling 
industry    near,    107. 

Wisconsin  :  location,  62 ;  changes  in 
territory  of  co.'s  of,  51,  52 ;  its  pop. 
(settlement,  growth,  etc.),  14,  24,  25, 
28-30,  33,  40,  42-46,  56,  93,  136, 
agric.  state,  14,  24,  158  ;  rise  and  re- 
cline of  wheat  growing  in,  1-227 ; 
wheat  conditions  of  111.  compared  to 
those  of,  13 ;  unique  in  its  wheat 
culture,  13  ;  rank  as  wheat  producer, 
13:  wheat  acreage  in,  15,  58,  196; 
yields  and  crops  of  wheat  in,  (and 
conditions  of),  15,  21,  22,  36,  49  55, 
57,  61,  99,  150,  190-196,  220-225; 
wheat  areas  in,  16,  49-55,  65,  67,  73, 
115,  116;  wheat,  a  staple  in,  21,  47, 
73 ;  wheat  growing  before  advent  of 
r.  r.,  15-36 ;  id.  after  1850,  37-185  ; 
future  of  id.  in,  172-180 ;  favorable 
influences  toward  wheat  growing  in, 
39,  125  (frontier),  127,  165,  166; 
wheat  of,  brings  better  prices  than 
that  of  111.,  47 ;  tendencies  and  con 
ditions  of  wheat  growing  in,  68,  6i. 
175 ;  wheat  lands  exhausted,  90 ; 
wheat  exported  from,  91  ;  quality  of 
wheat  of,  114,  167;  relation  of  govt, 
land  policy  to  wheat  growing  in, 
121-138 ;  competes  with  other  wheat 
growing    districts,    131  ;     reasons     for 


decline  of  wheat  growing  in,  131, 
159-171 ;  little  winter  wheat  grown 
in,  179,  180 ;  wheat  growing  almosi 
driven  from,  183,  184 ;  flour  ex- 
ported from,  16;  flouring  Industry 
in,  103-111 ;  other  grains  in,  47,  164, 
207-210  (see  also  the  several  va- 
rieties) ;  largely  outside  of  maize 
district,  166 ;  tobacco  culture  in,  31, 
07,  166,  167,  218  (see  also  Tobacco)  ; 
potatoes  in,  211  (see  also  Potatoes)  ; 
hay  (q.  v.)  in,  212 ;  "other  crops" 
in,  55,  64,  74 ;  agric.  in,  by  co.'s 
(1850-60),  49-55;  agric.  changes  in, 
72 ;  early  tendency  toward  diversifi- 
cation in,  181 ;  crude  agric.  methods 
in,  129;  dairyuig  (q.  v.)  in,  88,  97, 
167-170,  174-177,  183 ;  livestock  in- 
dustry in,  31,  65,  88,  177,  213-217 
(.see  also  the  several  kinds  of  live- 
stock) ;  farm  machinery  used  In,  33 ; 
lands  (q.  v.)  in,  and  various  factors 
affecting,  15,  27  (land  skinning),  33, 
34,  45,  52,  90,  121-138  (public  pol- 
icy), 144,  145,  165;  character  of  soil 
in.  .39,  159;  prices  and  sales,  33,  34, 
43,  44,  88,  127,  132,  140,  219;  boom 
in,  140.  Markets  in,  17,  19,  20; 
mfres.  in,  17,  18  (see  also  Machinery, 
farm)  ;  protective  tariff  favored  in, 
17;  labor  and  capital  scarce  in,  18; 
monopolies  dreaded  in,  19 ;  maps  oi. 
cited,  24,  39,  40 ;  assembly  of,  ap- 
points judiciary  committee,  2d , 
state  treasury  injured  by  low  prices, 
34;  econ.  status.  40,  41,  45-47,  130- 
133.  Ill,  164 ;  productive  industry 
in,  increases,  47 ;  elements  making 
for  profits  in,  56 ;  state  fair,  62 ; 
passes  through  period  of  speculation, 
81  ;  r.  r.  (q.  v.)  in,  113,  114,  153, 
200,  and  map  at  end;  Granger 
Movement  in,  182,  183  ;  soldiers  fur- 
nished by  during  Civil  War,  61,  C2. 
Message  (1851)  of  gov.  cited,  43, 
114,    140. 

Wis.  .Acad,  of  Sciences:  Trans.,  cited, 
19,   145. 

Wis.  and  Iowa  Farmer  and  N.  W. 
Cultivator:  cited.  15,  22,  30,   34. 

Wis.  Assembly :  Appendix  to  Journal, 
cited.    26. 

Wis.  Dairy  Manufacturers'  and  Milk 
Producers  Ass'n. :  object  of  its  crea- 
tion,  176.   177. 

Wis.  Dairymen's  Ass'n.  :  created  (1872), 
168;    its    work,    168,    169,    171,    176; 
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Repts.,    cited,    71,    72.    77,    129,    165, 

167-170,    176,    187. 
Wis.     Farm     Mortgage     Land     Co. :     its 

creation,    142. 
Wis.  Farmer:  cited,  17,  22,  28,  34,  44- 

48,    57,    58,    62,    126-128,    144,    146- 

148,    165,    187,    196. 
Wis.     Farmer    and     N.     W.     Cultivator: 

cited,   18,    21,    22,    32,   33,   35. 
Wis.   Legisl.  Manual:  cited,   44. 
Wis.    Miscel.    Pamphlets:   cited,    141. 
Wis.    Palddium:    cited,    20. 
Wisconsin    River :    wheat    lands    east    of, 

15  ;    id.    north    of,    49 ;    Improvements 

desired    on,    17 ;    value   of   lands   near, 

34 ;    valley    of,    settled,    44. 
Wis.    Sec'y'    of    State:    Rept.,   cited,    15, 

47.    60.    84,    142,    198. 
Wis.    State    Agric.    Soc. :    organized,    30, 


31  ;  its  work,  171 ;  Trans.,  cited,  15, 
17,  21-26,  28,  31,  32,  40,  41,  46, 
48,  49,  57,  58,  60,  69,  70-73,  80,  81, 
87,  124,  128,  129,  131,  133,  139,  140, 
142,  144,  145,  147,  148,  151,  158, 
160,  162,  164-166,  168-170,  176,  179, 
187. 

Wis.  State  Census :  Repts.,  cited,  99, 
100,  101,  107,  108,  190,  196,  198, 
218. 

Wis.  State  Hist.  Soc. :  staff,  thanked, 
0 :  Collections,  cited,  19,  44,  141 ; 
Proceedings,   cited,   44. 

Wis.  State  Land  Office :  Register's 
Rept.,    cited,    43,    124. 

Wis.  State  Legisl.,  R.  R.  Com. :  Argu- 
ments   before,    cited,    152. 

Wool    growing.     See    Sheep. 
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